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CHAPTER  LXIX. 

CYRUS  THE  YOUNGER  AND  THE  TEN  THOUSAND 
GREEKS. 

In  my  last  volume,  I  brought  down  the  History  of  Spartan 
Grecian  affairs  to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  ^^^^^' 
war^  including  a  description  of  the  permanent  loss 
of  imperial  power,  the  severe  temporary  oppression, 
the  enfranchisement  and  renewed  democracy,  which 
marked  the  lot  of  defeated  Athens.  The  defeat  of 
that  once  powerful  city,  accomplished  by  the  Spar- 
tan confederacy — with  large  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  young  Persian  prince  Cyrus,  satrap  of  most  of 
the  Ionian  seaboard — ^left  Sparta  mistress  for  the 
time  of  the  Grecian  world.  Lysandec,  her  victo- 
rious admiral,  employed  his  vast  temporary  power 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  up,  in  most  of  the  cities, 
Dekarchies  or  ruling  Councils  of  Ten,  composed  of 
his  own  partisans ;  with  a  Lacedaemonian  Harmost 
and  garrison  to   enforce   their  oligarchical   rule« 
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Before  I  proceed  however  to  recount,  as  well  as  it 
can  be  made  out,  the  unexpected  calamities  thus 
brought  upon  the  Grecian  world,  with  their  even- 
tual consequences — it  will  be  convenient  to  intro- 
duce here  the  narrative  of  the  TenThousand  Greeks, 
with  their  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire and  their  still  more  celebrated  Retreat.  This 
incident,  lying  apart  from  the  main  stream  of  Gre- 
cian affairs,  would,  form  an  item,  strictly  speaking, 
in  Persian  history  rather  than  in  Grecian.  But 
its  effects  on  the  Greek  mind,  and  upon  the  future 
course  of  Grecian  affairs,  were  numerous  and  im- 
portant ;  while  as  an  illustration  of  Hellenic  cha- 
racter and  competence,  measured  against  that  of 
the  contemporary  Asiatics,  it  stands  pre-eminent 
and  full  of  instruction, 
■.c.  401.  This  march  from  Sardis  up  to  the  neighbourhood 
the^Tcn'  of  Babylou,  conducted  by  Cyrus  the  younger  and 
CreckT**  Undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him  on  the 
Persian  throne  in  the  room  of  his  elder  brother 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon — was  commenced  about  March 
or  April  in  the  year  401  B.C.  It  was  about  six 
months  afterwards,  in  the  month  of  September  or 
October  of  the  same  year,  that  the  battle  of  Kunaxa 
was  fought,  in  which,  though  the  Greeks  were  vic- 
torious, Cyrus  himself  lost  his  life.  They  were 
then  obliged  to  commence  their  retreat,  which  oc- 
cupied about  one  year,  and  ultimately  brought  them 
across  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace  to  Byzantium,  in 
October  or  November,  400  b.c. 

The  death  of  king  Darius  Nothus,  father  both  of 
Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus,  occurred  about  the  beginning 
of  404  B.C.,  a  short  time  after  the  entire  ruin  of  the 
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force  of  Athens  at  iBgospotami.     His  reign  of  19  Pereiin 
years,  with  that  of  bis  father  Artaxerxes  Longi-  xer^eT- 
manus  which  lasted  nearly  40  years,  fill  up  almost  l^*^^!* 
all  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Xerxes  in  465  b.c.  ***"• 
The  close  of  the  reigns  both  of  Xerxes  and  of  his 
son  Artaxerxes  had  indeed  been  marked  by  those 
phaenomena  of  conspiracy,  assassination,  fratricide, 
and  family  tragedy,  so  common  in  the  transmission 
of  an  Oriental  sceptre.    Xerxes  was  assassinated  by 
the  chief  officer  of  the  palace  named  Artabanus, — 
who  had  received  from  him  at  a  banquet  the  order  to 
execute  his  eldest  son  Darius,  but  had  not  fulfilled 
it.   Artabanus,  laying  the  blame  of  the  assassination 
upon  Darius,  prevailed  upon  Artaxerxes  to  avenge 
it  by  slaying  the  latter ;  he  then  attempted  the  life 
of  Artaxerxes  himself,  but  failed,  and  was  himself 
killed,    after  carrying  on  the  government  a  few 
months.     Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  after  reigning 
about  forty  years,  left  the  sceptre  to  bis  son  Xerxes 
the  second,  who  was  slain  after  a  few  months  by  his 
brother  Sogdianus;  who  again  was  put  to  death 
after  seven  months,  by  a  third  brother  Darius  No-  • 
thus  mentioned  above  ^ 

The  wars  between  the  Persian  Empire,  and 
Athens  as  the  head  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos 
(477-449  B.C.),  have  been  already  related  in  one  of 
my  earlier  volumes.  But  the  internal  history  of 
the  Persian  Empire  during  these  reigns  is  scarcely 
at  all  known  to  us ;  except  a  formidable  revolt  of 

1  See  Diodor.  zi.  69;  zii.  64-71 ;  Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  29-45;  Ari- 
stotel.  Polit.  y.  14,  8.  This  last  passage  of  Aristotle  is  not  very  clear. 
Compare  Justin,  z.  I. 

For  the  chronology  of  these  Persian  kings,  see  a  valuable  Appendix 
in  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenid,  App.  18.  vol.  ii.  p.  313-^16. 
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the  satrap  Megabyzus  obscurely  noticed  in  the 
Fragments  of  Ktesias^  About  414  b.c.  the  Egyp- 
Parius  tians  revolted.  Their  native  prince  Amyrtaeus  main- 
tained his  independence — though  probably  in  a  part 
only,  and  not  the  whole,  of  that  country* — and  was 
succeeded  by  a  native  Egyptian  dynasty  for  the 
space  of  sixty  years.  A  revolt  of  the  Medes,  which 
took  place  in  408  b.c,  was  put  down  by  Darius, 
and  subsequently  a  like  revolt  of  the  Kadusians^ 
The  peace  concluded  in  449  b.c,  between  Athens 
and  the  Persian  empire,  continued  without  open 
violation,  until  the  ruinous  catastrophe  which  befel 
the  former  near  Syracuse,  in  413  b.c  Yet  there 
had  been  various  communications  and  envoys  from 
Sparta  to  the  Persian  court,  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure aid  from  the  Great  King  during  the  early 
years  of  the  war :  communications  so  confused 
and  contradictory,  that  Artaxerxes  (in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Spartans,  in  425  b.c,  and  carried 
by  his  envoy  Artaphernes  who  was  captured  by  the 
Athenians)  complained  of  being  unable  to  under- 
stand what  they  meant — no  two  Spartans  telling 
the  same  story*.    It  appears  that  Pissuthnes,  satrap 

'  Ktesias,  Penica,  c.  38-40. 

3  See  the  Appendix  of  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  p.  317. 

There  were  some  Egyptian  troops  in  the  army  of  Artaxerxes  at  the 
hattle  of  Kunaxa :  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  other  Egyptians  in  a 
state  of  pronounced  revolt.  Compare  two  passages  of  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  i.  8,  9 ;  ii.  5,  13 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  46 ;  and  the  Dissertation  of 
F.  Ley,  Fata  et  Conditio  ^gypti  sub  imperio  Persarum,  p.  20-56 
(Cologne,  1830). 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  2,  19;  ii.  1,  13. 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  60.  iroXX»v  yap  €k06vrmp  irptafitrnv  ovdcMi  ravrA  Xryciv. 

This  incompetence,  or  duplicity,  on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  envoys, 
helps  to  explain  the  facility  with  which  AUdbiades  duped  them  at 
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of  Sardis,  revolted  from  the  Persian  king,  shortly 
after  this  period,  and  that  Tissaphernes  was  sent  by 
the  Great  King  to  suppress  this  revolt ;  in  which 
having  succeeded,  by  bribing  the  Grecian  com- 
mander of  the  satrap's  mercenary  troops,  he  was 
rewarded  by  the  possession  of  the  satrapy*.  We 
find  Tissaphernes  satrap  in  the  year  413  b.c,  com- 
mencing operations,  jointly  with  the  Spartans,  for 
detaching  the  Asiatic  allies  from  Athens,  after  her 
reverses  in  Sicily ;  and  employing  the  Spartans 
successfully  against  Amorges,  the  revolted  son  of 
Pissuthnes,  who  occupied  the  strong  maritime  town 
of  lasus*. 
.    The    increased    vigour    of    Persian    operations  Gyrus  the 

r  r>i  1  r  younger  in 

against  Athens,  after  Cyrus  the  younger  son  of  lonia— hu 
Darius  Nothus  came  down  to  the  Ionic  coast  in  Tp^^lons 
407  B.C.,  has  been  recounted  in  my  preceding  vo-  ^Ks. 
lume;  together  with  the  complete  prostration  of 
Athenian  power,  accomplished  during  the  ensuing 
three  years.  Residing  at  Sardis  and  placed  in 
active  cooperation  with  Greeks,  this  ambitious  and 
energetic  young  prince  soon  became  penetrated 
with  their  superior  military  and  political  eflSciency, 
as  compared  with  the  native  Asiatics.  For  the 
abilities  and  character  of  Lysander,  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  admiral,  he  contracted  so  much  admiration, 
that,  when  summoned  to  court  during  the  last  ill- 
ness  of  his  father  Darius  in  405  b.c,  he  even  con- 
fided to  that  officer  the  whole  of  his  tribute  and 
treasure,  to  be  administered  in  furtherance  of  the 

Athens  (Thuc.  v.  46).     See  above,  in  this  History,  Vol.  VII.  ch.  Iv. 
p.  64. 

'  Ktesias,  Persic,  c.  .52. 

»  Thiicyd.  viii.  28.     Sec  Vol.  VII.  ch.  Ixi.  p.  5:^5  of  this  History, 
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war^ ;  which  during  his  absence  was  brought  to  a 
victorious  close. 
Toath  tnd       Cvrus,  bofu  after  the  accession  of  his  father  to 

edocfttion 

of  cttos.  the  throne,  was  not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age 
when  first  sent  down  to  Sardis  (in  407  B.C.)  as  sa» 
trap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Kappadokia,  and  as 
comraander  of  that  Persian  military  division  which 
mustered  at  the  plain  of  Kast61u8 :  a  command  not 
including  the  Ionic  Greeks  on  the  seaboard,  who 
were  under  the  satrapy  of  Tissaphernes*.  We 
cannot  place  much  confidence  in  the  account  which 
Xenophon  gives  of  his  education  ;  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  with  his  brother  and  many  noble  Persian 
youths  in  the  royal  palace — under  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline and  restraint,  enforcing  modest  habits,  with 
the  reciprocal  duties  of  obedience  and  command, 
upon  all  of  them,  and  upon  him  with  peculiar 
success  ^  It  is  contradicted  by  all  the  realities 
which  we  read  about  the  Persian  court,  and  is  a 
patch  of  Grecian  rather  than  of  Oriental  sentiment, 
better  suited  to  the  romance  of  the  Cyropaedia  than 
to  the  history  of  the  Anabasis.  But  in  the  Persian 
accomplishments  of  horsemanship,  mastery  of  the 
bow  and  of  the  javelin,  bravery  in  the  field,  daring 
as  well  as  endurance  in  hunting  wild  beasts,  and 
power  of  drinking  much  wine  without  being  intoxi- 
cated— Cyrus  stood  pre-eminent :  and  especially  so 
when  compared  with  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes, 
who  was  at  least  unwarlike,  if  not  lazy  and  timid^ 
And  although  the  peculiar  virtue  of  the  Hellenic 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  I,  14.     Compare  Xen.  (Econom.  iv.  20. 
'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  2;  i.  9,  7;  Xen.  HeUen.  i.  4,  3. 

•  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9, 3-5.     Compare  C^Topaedia,  i.  2, 4-6 ;  viii.  1, 16,  kc, 

*  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c,  2-6 ;  Xen.  Anab.  ut  sup. 
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citizen — competence  for  alternate  command  and 
obedience — ^formed  no  part  of  the  character  of 
Cyrus,  yet  it  appears  that  Hellenic  affairs  and 
ideas  became  early  impressed  upon  his  mind :  in- 
somuch that  on  first  coming  down  to  Sardis  as 
satrap,  he  brought  down  with  him  strong  interest 
for  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  aud  strenuous  antipa- 
thy to  that  ancient  enemy  by  whom  the  Persian 
arms  had  been  so  signally  humbled  and  repressed. 
How  zealously  he  cooperated  with  Lysander  and 
the  Peloponnesians  in  putting  down  Athens,  has 
been  shown  in  my  last  preceding  volume  ^ 

An  energetic  and  ambitious  youth  like  Cyrus,  His  esteem 
having  once  learnt  from  personal   experience  to  Greeks- 
appreciate  the  Greeks,  was  not  slow  in  divining  ^\x^^ 
the  value  of  such  auxiliaries   as  instruments  of  ^^^ 
power  to  himself.     To  cooperate  effectively  in  the 
war,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  act  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  Grecian  ideas,  and  conciliate  the  good- 
will of  the  Ionic  Greeks ;  so  that  he  came  to  com- 
bine the  imperious  and  unsparing  despotism  of  a 
Persian  prince,  with  something  of  the  regularity 
and  system  belonging  to  a  Grecian  administrator. 
Though  younger  than  Artaxerxes,  he  seems  to  have 
calculated  from  the  first  upon  succeeding  to  the 
Persian  crown  at  the  death  of  his  father.     So  un- 
determined was  the  law  of  succession  in  the  Persian 
royal  family,  and  so  constant  the  dispute  and  fratri- 
cide on  each  vacancy  of  the  throne,  that  such  am- 
bitious schemes  would  appear  feasible  to  a  young 
man  of  much  less  ardour  than  Cyrus.     Moreover 
he  was  the  favourite  son  of  Queen  Parysatis^,  who 

»  See  Vol.  VIII.  ch.  Ixiv.  p.  184. 

'  Darius  had  had  thirteen  children  hy  Par>'satis;   hut  all   except 
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greatly  preferred  him  to  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes. 
He  was  bom  after  the  accession  of  Darias  to  the 
throne,  while  Artaxerxes  had  been  born  prior  to 
that  event :  and  as  this  latter  consideration  had  been 
employed  seventy  years  earlier  by  Qaeen  Atossa^  in 
determining  her  hasband  Darias  son  of  Hystaspes 
to  declare  (even  during  his  lifetime)  her  son  Xerxes 
as  his  intended  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  an 
elder  son  by  a  different  wife  and  bom  before  his 
accession — so  Cyras  perhaps  anticipated  the  like 
effective  preference  to  himself  from  the  solicitations 
of  Parysatis.  Probably  his  hopes  were  farther  in- 
flamed by  the  fact  that  he  bore  the  name  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  monarchy ;  whose  memory  every  Per- 
sian reverenced.  How  completely  be  reckoned  on 
becoming  king,  is  shown  by  a  cruel  act  performed 
about  the  early  part  of  405  b.c.  It  was  required 
as  a  part  of  Persian  etiquette  that  every  man  who 
came  into  the  presence  of  the  king  should  immerse 
his  hands  in  certain  pockets  or  large  sleeves,  which 
rendered  them  for  the  moment  inapplicable  to  active 
use :  but  such  deference  was  shown  to  no  one  ex- 
cept the  king.  Two  first  cousins  of  Cyrus — sons  of 
HieramenSs  (seemingly  one  of  the  satraps  or  high 
Persian  dignitaries  in  Asia  Minor)  by  a  sister  of 
Darius — appeared  in  his  presence  without  thus 
concealing  their  hands^ :  upon  which  Cyrus  ordered 

Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus  died  young.  Ktesias  asserts  that  he  heard  this 
statement  from  Parysatis  herself  (Ktesias,  Persica,  c.  49). 

'  Herodot.  Tii.  4. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  I,  8,  9 ;  Thucyd.  viii.  68. 

Compare  Xen.  Cyropsed.  viii.  3, 10 ;  and  Lucian,  Nayigium  seu  Vota, 
c.  30.  yol.  iii.  p.  267,  ed.  Hemsterhuys  with  Du  Soul's  note. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  passage  of  the  Hellenica,  either  Xeno- 
phon,  or  the  copyist,  makes  the  mistake  of  calling  Xerxes  (instead 
of  Artaxerxeit)  fatlier  of  Dariu«.     Some  of  the  editors,  without  any 
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them  both  to  be  put  to  death.  The  father  and 
mother  preferred  bitter  complaints  of  this  atrocity 
to  Darius ;  who  was  induced  to  send  for  Cyrus  to 
visit  him  in  Media,  on  the  ground,  not  at  all 
fictitious,  that  his  own  health  was  rapidly  de- 
clining. 

If  Cyrus  expected  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  it  was  Death  of 
important  that  he  should  be  on  the  spot  when  his  Nothui— 
father  died.     He  accordingly  went  up  from  Sardis  Sf';^'*'* 
to  Media,  along  with  his  body  guard  of  300  Greeks  «™^^ 
under  the  Arcadian  Xenias;  who  were  so  highly 
remunerated  for  this  distant  march,  that  the  rate  of 
pay  was  long  celebrated*.     He  also  took  with  him 
Tissaphernes  as  an  ostensible  friend ;  though  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  real  enmity  between  them. 
Not  long  after  his  arrival,  Darius  died  ;  but  without 
complying  with  the  request  of  Parysatis  that  he 
should  declare  in  favour  of  Cyrus  as  his  successor. 
Accordingly   Artaxerxes,  being   proclaimed   king, 
went  to  Pasargadae,  the  religious  capital  of  the  Per- 
sians, to  perform  the  customary  solemnities.    Thus 
disappointed,  Cyrus  was  farther  accused  by  Tissa- 
phernes of  conspiring  the  death  of  his  brother ;  who 
caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  was  even  on  the  point 
of  putting  him  to  death,  when  the  all-powerful  in- 
tercession of  Parysatis  saved  his  life*.    He  was  sent 
down  to  his  former  satrapy  at  Sardis,  whither  he 
returned  with  insupportable  feelings  of  anger  and 
wounded  pride,  and  witH  a  determined  resolution  to 
leave  nothing  untried  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning 

authority  from  MSS.,  wish  to  alter  the  text  from  Sf p^ov  to  'Apra- 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  12. 
'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,4. 
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his  brother.  This  statement,  given  to  os  by  Xeno- 
phon,  represents  doobtless  the  story  of  Cyras  and 
his  friends,  current  among  the  Cyreian  army.  But 
if  we  look  at  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  we  shall 
be  led  to  suspect  that  the  charge  of  Tissaphemes 
may  well  have  been  true,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the 
disappointed  Cyrus  against  his  brother,  a  reality 
instead  of  a  fiction  ^ 
Secret  pre-  The  moment  when  Cyrus  returned  to  Sardis  was 
cyrasfor  highly  favourable  to  his  plans  and  preparations. 
hu'broTher.  ^^^  long  War  had  just  been  concluded  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  and  the  extinction  of  her  power. 
Many  Greeks,  after  having  acquired  military  tastes 
and  habits,  were  now  thrown  out  of  employment : 
many  others  were  driven  into  exile,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  throughout  all 
the  cities  at  once.  Hence  competent  recruits,  for  a 
well-paid  service  like  that  of  Cyrus,  were  now  un- 
usually abundant.  Having  already  a  certain  number 
of  Greek  mercenaries,  distributed  throughout  the 
various  garrisons  in  his  satrapy,  he  directed  the 
officers  in  command  to  strengthen  their  garrisons 
by  as  many  additional  Peloponnesian  soldiers  as 
they  could  obtain.  His  pretext  was, — first,  defence 
against  Tissaphernes,  with  whom,  since  the  denun- 
ciation by  the  latter,  he  was  at  open  war, — next, 
protection  of  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  seaboard,  who 
had  been  hitherto  comprised  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Tissaphernes,  but  had  now  revolted  of  their 
own  accord,  since  the  enmity  of  Cyrus  against  him 
had  been  declared.  Miletus  alone  had  been  pre- 
vented from  executing  this  resolution,  for  Tissa- 

1  So  it  it  presented  by  Justin,  v.  11, 
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pherneSy  reinforcing  bis  garrison  in  that  place,  bad 
adopted  violent  measures  of  repression,  killing  or 
banishing  several  of  the  leading  men.  Cyrus,  re- 
ceiving these  exiled  Milesians  mth  every  demon- 
stration of  sympathy,  immediately  got  together  both 
an  army  and  a  fleet,  under  the  Egyptian  Tamos ^  to 
besiege  Miletus  by  land  and  sea.  He  at  the  same 
time  transmitted  to  court  the  regular  tribute  due 
from  these  maritime  cities,  and  attempted,  through 
the  interest  of  bis  mother  Parysatis,  to  procure  that 
they  should  be  transferred  from  Tissaphernes  to 
himself.  Hence  the  Great  King  was  deluded  into 
a  belief  that  the  new  levies  of  Cyrus  were  only 
intended  for  private  war  between  him  and  Tissa- 
phernes; an  event  not  uncommon  between  two 
neighbouring  satraps.  Nor  was  it  displeasing  to 
the  court  that  a  suspected  prince  should  be  thus 
occupied  at  a  distance^. 

Besides  the  army  thus  collected  round  Miletus,  Kietfdrat 
Cyrus  found  means  to  keep  other  troops  within  his  Greeks  \n 
call,  though  at  a  distance  and  unsuspected.  A  Lace-  of  c^tm.^* 
dsemonian  officer  named  Klearchus,  of  considerable 
military  ability  and  experience,  presented  himself 
as  an  exile  at  Sardis.    He  appears  to  have  been  ba- 
nished (as  far  as  we  can  judge  amidst  contradictory 
statements)  for  gross  abuse  of  authority,  and  ex- 
treme tyranny,  as  Lacedaemonian  Harmost  at  By- 
zantium, and  even  for  having  tried  to  maintain 
himself  in  that  place  after  the  Ephors  had  formally 
dismissed  him.     The  known  efficiency,  and  restless 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,6;  i.  4,  2. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  7,  8.   Scrrc  ovBiv  fjxO^ro  (tbc  king)  avr&v  woXc- 
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warlike  appetite  of  Klearchus^  procured  for  him  the 
confideoce  of  Cyrus,  who  gave  him  the  large  sum 
of  10,000  Darics  (about  7600/.),  which  he  em- 
ployed in  levying  an  army  of  mercenary  Greeks  for 
the  defence  of  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  Chersonese 
against  thelliracian  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood : 
thus  maintaining  the  troops  until  they  were  required 
by  Cyrus.  Again,  Aristippus  and  Menon, — ^Thes- 
salians  of  the  great  family  of  the  Aleuadae  at  Larissa, 
who  had  maintained  their  tie  of  personal  hospitality 
with  the  Persian  royal  family  ever  since  the  time  of 
Xerxes,  and  were  now  in  connection  with  Cyrus* — 
received  from  him  funds  to  maintain  a  force  of  2000 
mercenaries  for  their  political  purposes  in  Thessaly, 
subject  to  his  call  whenever  he  should  require  them. 
Other  Greeks,  too,  who  had  probably  contracted 
similar  ties  of  hospitality  with  Cyrus  by  service  du- 
ring the  late  war — Proxenus,  a  Boeotian;  Agias  and 
Sophaenetus,  Arcadians ;  Sokrates,  an  Achaean,  &c., 
— were  also  empowered  by  him  to  collect  mercenary 
soldiers.  His  pretended  objects  were,  partly  the  siege 
of  Miletus  ;  partly  an  ostensible  expedition  against 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,9;  ii.  6, 3.  The  statements  here  contained  do  not 
agree  with  Diodor.  xiv.  12 ;  while  both  of  them  differ  from  Isokrates 
(Orat.  viii.  De  Pace,  s.  121;  Or.  xii.  Panath.  s.  HI)  and  Plutarch, 
Artaxerxes,  c.  6. 

I  follow  partially  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  su  far  as  to  suppose  that 
the  tyranny  which  he  mentions  was  committed  by  Klearchus  as  Har- 
most  of  Byzantium.  We  know  that  there  was  a  Lacedaemonian  Har- 
most  in  that  town,  named  as  soon  as  the  town  was  taken,  by  Lysander 
after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  2).  This  was  towards 
the  end  of  406  B.C.  We  know  farther,  from  the  Anabasis,  that  Kleander 
was  Harmost  there  in  400  b.c.  Klearchus  may  have  been  Harmost 
there  in  404  B.C. 

«  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  10-  Herodot.  vii.  6;  ix.  1 ;  Plato,  Menon,  c.  1. 
p.  70;  c.  ll.p.  78C. 
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the  Pisidians, — warlike  and  predatory  mountaineers 
who  did  much  mischief  from  their  fastnesses  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia  Minor. 

Besides  these  unavowed  Grecian  levies,  Cyrus 
sent  envoys  to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  invoke  their 
aid,  in  requital  for  the  strenuous  manner  in  which 
he  had  seconded  their  operations  against  Athens, — 
and  received  a  favourable  answer.     He  farther  got 
together  a  considerable  native  force,  taking  great 
pains  to  conciliate  friends  as  well  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence.    **  He  was  straightforward  and  just,  like  a  strict  ad- 
candidate  for  command  " — to  use  the  expression  of  ^^^d 
Herodotus  respecting  the  Median  Dsiokfis* ;  main-  l^^onH'ot 
taining  order  and  security  throughout  his  satrapy,  ^y™- 
and  punishing  evil-doers  in  great  numbers,  with 
the  utmost   extremity   of  rigour ;   of  which   the 
public  roads  exhibited  abundant  living  testimony, 
in  the  persons  of  mutilated  men,  deprived  of  their 
hands,  feet,  or  eyesight  ^     But  he  was  also  exact  in 

'  Herodot.  i.  96.     'O  dc  (Deiokds)  ola  fxvtofjtevos  dpx^v,  Wvs  r* 

Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  1 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  19. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9, 8.  noWcucis  b*  idtiv  fjv  ova  ras  artifiofifvas  Sdoits, 
KOi  7fobS>v  Koi  x^^poiv  Koi  6<f>6aXfjMV  aT€povfi€vovs  avBp^ovs, 

For  other  samples  of  mutilation  inflicted  by  Persians,  not  merely  on 
malefactors,  but  on  prisoners  by  wholesale,  see  Quintus  Curtius,  v.  5, 6. 
Alexander  the  Great  was  approaching  near  to  Persepolis,  "  quum  mise- 
rabile  agmen,  inter  pauca  fortune  exempla  memorandum,  regi  occurrit. 
Captivi  erant  Grseci  ad  quatuor  millia  fer^,  quos  Persse  vario  supplici- 
orum  modo  affecerunt.  AUos  pedibus,  quosdam  manibus  auribusque, 
amputatis,  inustisque  barbararum  literarum  notis,  in  longum  sui  ludi- 
brium  reseryaverant,"  &c.  Compare  Diodorus,  xvii.  69 ;  and  the  pro- 
digious tales  of  cruelty  recounted  in  Herodot.  ix.  112 ;  Ktesias,  Persic, 
c.  54-69;  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  14,  16,  17. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  while  there  was  nothing  in  which 
the  Persian  rulers  displayed  greater  invention  than  in  exaggerating 
bodily  suifering  u])on  a  malefactor  or  an  enemy, — at  Athens,  whenever 
any  man  was  put  to  death  by  public  sentence,  the  execution  took  place 
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rewarding  faithful  service,  both  civil  and  military. 
He  not  only  made  varioas  expeditions  against  the 
hostile  Mysians  and  Pisidians,  but  was  forward  in 
exposing  his  own  person,  and  munificent,  rewarding 
the  zeal  of  all  soldiers  who  distinguished  themselves. 
He  attached  men  to  his  person  both  by  a  winning 
demeanour  and  by  seasonable  gifts.  As  it  was  the 
uniform  custom  (and  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East) 
for  every  one  who  approached  Cyrus  to  come  with  a 
present  in  his  handS  so  he  usually  gave  away  again 
these  presents  as  marks  of  distinction  to  others. 
Hence  he  not  only  acquired  the  attachment  of  all  in 
his  own  service,  but  also  of  those  Persians  whom 
Artaxerxes  sent  down  on  various  pretences  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  his  motions.  Of  these  emis* 
saries  from  Susa,  some  were  even  sent  to  obstruct 
and  enfeeble  him.  It  was  under  such  orders  that  a 
Persian  named  Orontes,  governor  of  Sardis,  acted, 
in  levying  open  war  against  Cyrus ;  who  twice 
subdued  him,  and  twice  pardoned  him,  on  solemn 
assurance  of  fidelity  for  the  future*.  In  all  agree- 
ments^  even  with   avowed  enemies,   Cyrus  kept 

within  the  prison  by  administering  a  cup  of  hemlock,  without  even 
public  exposure.  It  was  the  minimum  of  pain,  as  well  as  the  minimum 
of  indignity ;  as  any  one  may  see  who  reads  the  account  of  the  death 
of  Sokrates,  given  by  Plato  at  the  end  of  the  Phaedon. 

It  is  certain,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  sentiment  in  England  is 
more  humane  now  than  it  was  in  that  day  at  Athens.  Yet  an  Athenian 
public  could  not  have  borne  the  sight  of  a  citizen  publicly  hanged  or 
beheaded  in  the  market-place.  Much  less  could  they  have  borne  the 
sight  of  the  prolonged  tortures  inflicted  on  Damiens  at  Paris  in  1 757 
(a  fair  parallel  to  the  Persian  aKd<l}eua'i£  described  in  Plutarch,  Artaxerx. 
c.  16),  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators,  when  every 
window  commanding  a  view  of  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  was  let  at  a  high 
price,  and  filled  by  the  best  company  iu  Paris. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  9,  13.  *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  6,  6. 
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faith  exactly ;  so  that  his  word  was  trusted  by  every 
one. 

Of  such  virtues  (rare  in  an  Oriental  ruler,,  either  b.c.401. 
ancient  or  modern) — and  of  such  secret  preparations  j^JJ^j?^" 
— Cyrus  sought  to  reap  the  fruits  at  the  beginning  |nny  »* 
of  401  B.C.  Xenias,  his  general  at  home,  brought 
together  all  the  garrisons,  leaving  a  bare  sufficiency 
for  defence  of  the  towns.  Klearchus,  Menon,  and 
the  other  Greek  generals  were  recalled,  and  the 
siege  of  Miletus  was  relinquished;  so  that  there  was 
concentrated  at  Sardis  a  body  of  7700  Grecian 
hoplites,  with  500  light-armed  ^  Others  afterwards 
joined  on  the  march,  and  there  was,  besides,  a  na* 
tive  army  of  about  100,000  men.  With  such  means 
Cyrus  set  forth  (March  or  April  401  b.c.)  from  Sar- 
dis. His  real  purpose  was  kept  secret :  his  osten* 
sible  purpose,  as  proclaimed  and  understood  by 
every  one  except  himself  and  Klearchus,  was  to  con- 
quer and  root  out  the  Pisidian  mountaineers.  A  joint 
Lacedsemonian  and  Persian  fleet,  under  the  Lace- 
daemonian admiral  Samius,  at  the  same  time  coasted 
round  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  in  order  to  lend  co- 
operation from  the  sea-side^.  This  Lacedaemonian 
cooperation  passed  for  a  private  levy  effected  by 
Cyrus  himself;  for  the  ephors  would  not  formally 
avow  hostility  against  the  Great  King®. 

The  body  of  Greeks,   immortalised   under  the  xhcTen 
name  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  who  were  thus  preparing  orS^ 
to  plunge  into  so  many  unexpected  perils — though  {|^n^|5i*d^' 
embarking  on  a  foreign  mercenary  service,  were  by  ^^ 
no  means  outcasts,  or  even  men  of  extreme  poverty. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  2-3.  »  Xen.  HeUcn.  iii.  1,  1. 

Diodor.  xiy.  21. 


u 
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They  were  for  the  most  part  persons  of  established 
position,  and  not  a  few  even  opulent.  Half  of  them 
were  Arcadians  or  Achseans. 

Such  was  the  reputation  of  Cyrus  for  honourable 
and  munificent  dealing,  that  many  young  men  of 
good  family  had  run  away  from  their  fathers  and 
mothers ;  others  of  mature  age  had  been  tempted 
to  leave  their  wives  and  children ;  and  there  were 
even  some  who  had  embarked  their  own  money  in 
advance  of  outfit  for  other  poorer  men,  as  well  as 
for  themselves*.  All  calculated  on  a  year's  cam- 
paign in  Pisidia  ;  which  might  perhaps  be  hard,  but 
would  certainly  be  lucrative,  and  would  enable  them 
to  return  with  a  well-furnished  purse.  So  the  Greek 
commanders  at  Sardisall  confidently  assured  them; 
extolling,  with  the  emphasis  and  eloquence  suitable 
to  recruiting  officers,  both  the  liberality  of  Cyrus* 
and  the  abundant  promise  for  all  men  of  enterprise. 
Xenophon.  Amoug  othcrs,  the  Boeotian  Proxenus  wrote  to 
his  friend  Xenophon,  at  Athens,  pressing  him 
strongly  to  come  to  Sardis,  and  offering  to  present 
him  to  Cyrus,  whom  he  (Proxenus)  "  considered  as 
abetter  friend  to  him  than  his  own  country^:*'  a 
striking   evidence   of  the  manner  in  which  such 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  4,  8.  T«v  yap  frrparwyr^v  ol  irXetoToi  ^av»  ov 
a-Trdvti  Piov  cmrcirXcvKc^reff  cVi  Tavnjv  rrfv  fua'&o(l>opa»,  dk\a  fifv  Kvpov 
dp(TTl»  dKovo»T€f,  ol  fuv  KoX  dvdpas  ayovrts,  ol  di  Koi  irpo<raini\»K6r€S 
)(pflfiaTa,  Ka\  Tovrav  erepoi  dtrodtdpoKdrts  varipas  koX  fir/rtpas,  ol  de  kqX 
T€Kifa  Karakin6vT€s,  »s  KTrffAara  avrotf  icnfa-dp^voi  ^^o^Tts  nakw,  okovov 
T«£  Koi  Tovs  SK\ov£  Tovs  iToph  Kvpov  iToXX^  KOI  oyoBd  vpdrrtiv,  Toiov- 
roi  ovv  SvT€s,  €ir66ovp  €is  ttjv  'EXKdda  a&C^adat,     Compare  v.  10,  10. 

3  Compare  similar  praises  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  order  to  attract 
Greek  mercenaries  from  Sicily  to  Egypt  (Theokrit.  xiv.  60-59). 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  4.  *Yirurxmro  d«  avr^  (Proxenus  to  Xenophon) 
ci  TkBoiy  <l>tkov  Kvpdf  noifurtiv'  hv  avros  t[<fnf  KpctrroA  iavr^  vopiCfip  r^r 
fraTpibo£, 
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foreign  mercenary  service  overlaid  Grecian  patriot- 
isrn,  which  we  shall  recognise  more  and  more  as 
we  advance  forward.  This  able  and  accomplished 
Athenian — entitled  to  respectful  gratitude,  not  in- 
deed  from  Athens  his  country,  but  from  the  Cy- 
reian  army  and  the  intellectual  world  generally — 
was  one  of  the  class  of  Knights  or  Horsemen,  and 
is  said  to  have  served  in  that  capacity  at  the  battle 
of  Delium^  Of  his  previous  life  we  know  little 
or  nothing,  except  that  he  was  an  attached  friend 
and  diligent  hearer  of  Sokrates  ;  the  memorials  of 
whose  conversation  we  chiefly  derive  from  his  pen, 
as  we  also  derive  the  narrative  of  the  Cyreian  march. 
In  my  last  preceding  chapter  on  Sokrates,  I  have 
made  ample  use  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  ; 
and  I  am  now  about  to  draw  from  his  Anabasis  (a 
model  of  perspicuous  and  interesting  narrative)  the 
account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Cyreian  army, 
which  we  are  fortunate  in  knowing  from  so  authen- 
tic a  source. 

On  receiving  the  invitation  from  Proxenus,  Xeno-  HowXcno- 
phon  felt  much  inclined  to  comply.     To  a  member  L  p^c 
of  that  class  of  Knights,  which  three  years  before  ^y.*" 
had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty 
(how  far  he  was  personally  concerned,  we  cannot 

^  Strabo,  ix.  p.  403.  The  stoiy  that  Sokrates  carried  off  Xenophon, 
wounded  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  on  his  shoulders,  and  thus  saved 
his  life, — seems  too  doubtful  to  enter  into  the  narratiTe. 

Among  the  proofs  that  Xenophon  was  among  the  Horsemen  or 
*l7nr€ts  of  Athens,  we  may  remark,  not  only  his  own  strong  interest,  and 
great  skill,  in  horseinanship,  in  the  cavalry  service  and  the  duties  of  its 
commander,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  horses,  as  manifested  in  his  pub- 
lished works — but  also  the  fact,  that  his  son  Gryllus  served  afterwards 
among  the  Athenian  horsemen  at  the  combat  of  cavahy  which  preceded 
the  great  battle  of  Mantineia  (Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  54). 

VOL.   IX.  C 
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say),  it  is  probable  tbat  residence  in  Athens  was  in 
those  times  not  peculiarly  agreeable  to  him.  He 
asked  the  opinion  of  Sokrates  ;  who,  apprehensive 
lest  service  under  Cyrus,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Athens, 
might  expose  him  to  unpopularity  with  his  country- 
men, recommended  an  application  to  the  Delphian 
oracle.  Thither  Xenophon  went :  but  in  truth  he 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  beforehand.  So 
that  instead  of  asking,  "  whether  he  ought  to  go  or 
refuse," — he  simply  put  the  question,  **To  which 
of  the  Gods  must  I  sacrifice,  in  order  to  obtain 
safety  and  success  in  a  journey  which  I  am  now 
meditating  ?  "  The  reply  of  the  oracle — indicating 
Zeus  Basileus  as  the  God  to  whom  sacrifice  was 
proper — was  brought  back  by  Xenophon;  upon 
which  Sokrates,  though  displeased  that  the  question 
had  not  been  fairly  put  as  to  the  whole  project, 
nevertheless  advised,  since  an  answer  had  now  been 
given,  that  it  should  be  literally  obeyed.  Accord- 
ingly Xenophon,  having  offered  the  sacrifices  pre- 
scribed, took  his  departure  first  to  Ephesus  and 
thence  to  Sardis,  where  he  found  the  army  about 
to  set  forth.  Proxenus  presented  him  to  Cyrus, 
who  entreated  him  earnestly  to  take  service,  pro- 
mising  to  dismiss  him  as  soon  as  the  campaign 
against  the  Pisidians  should  be  finished  ^  He  was 
thus  induced  to  stay,  yet  only  as  volunteer  or  friend 
of  Proxenus,  without  accepting  any  special  post 
in  the  army,  either  as  officer  or  soldier.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  his  service  under  Cyrus 
had  actually  the  effect  apprehended  by  Sokrates,  of 
rendering  him  unpopular  at  Athens.     For  though 

»  Xcn.  Anab.  iii.  1,  4-9 ;  v.  9,  22-24. 
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he  was  afterwards  banished,  this  sentence  was  not 
passed  against  him  until  after  the  battle  of  Kor6neia 
in  394  B.C.,  where  he  was  in  arms  as  a  conspicuous 
oflScer  under  Agesilaus,  against  his  own  countrymen 
and  their  Theban  allies — nor  need  we  look  farther 
back  for  the  grounds  of  the  sentence.    4 

Though  Artaxerxes,  entertaining  general  suspi-  nc  401, 
cions  of  his  brother's  ambitious  views,  had  sent  April.  ^' 
down  various  persons  to  watch  him,  yet  Cyrus  had  Cy™ 

.  f  1  •  1  1      T   marches 

contrived  to  gam  or  neutralize  these  spies,  and  had  fromSardis 
masked  his  preparations  so  skilfully,  that  no  inti-  ZKei«n«. 
mation  was  conveyed  to  Susa  until  the  march  was 
about  to  commence.  It  was  only  then  that  Tissa- 
phernes,  seeing  the  siege  of  Miletus  relinquished, 
and  the  vast  force  mustering  at  Sardis,  divined  that 
something  more  was  meant  than  the  mere  conquest 
of  Pisidian  freebooters,  and  went  up  in  person  to 
warn  the  king ;  who  began  his  preparations  forth- 
with ^  That  which  Tissaphernes  had  divined  was 
yet  a  secret  to  every  man  in  the  army,  to  Proxenus 
as  well  as  the  rest, — when  Cyrus,  having  confided 
the  provisional  management  of  his  satrapy  to  some 
Persian  kinsmen,  and  to  his  admiral  the  Egyptian 
Tamos,  commenced  his  march  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  Sardis,  through  Lydia  and  Phrygia^. 
Three  days'  march,  a  distance  stated  at  22  para- 
sangs^,  brought  him  to  the  Maeander :  one  additional 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  4  ;  ii.  3,  19. 

Diodorus  (xiv.  11)  citing  from  Ephorus  affinns  that  the  first  revela- 
tion to  Artaxerxes  was  made  by  Phamabazus,  who  had  learnt  it  from 
the  acuteness  of  the  Athenian  exile  Alkibiades.  That  the  latter  should 
have  had  any  concern  in  it,  appears  improbable.  But  Diodorus  on  more 
than  one  occasion  confounds  Phamabazus  and  Tissaphernes. 

«  Diodor.  xiv.  19. 

'  The  parasang  was  a  Persian  measurement  of  length,  but  according 
to  Strabo,  not  of  uniform  value  in  all  parts  of  Asia :  in  some  parts,  held 

c2 
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march  of  eight  parasangs,  after  crossing  that  river, 
forwarded  him  to  Kolossse,  a  flourishing  city  inPhry- 

equivalent  to  30  stadia,  in  others  to  40,  in  others  to  60  (Strabo,  xi. 
p.  518 ;  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  Alten  Geograph.  yol.  i.  p.  555).  This 
variability  of  meaning  is  noway  extraordinary,  when  we  recollect  the 
difference  between  English,  Irish,  and  German  miles,  &c. 

Herodotus  tells  us  distinctly  what  he  meant  by  a  parasang,  and  what 
the  Persian  government  of  his  day  recognised  as  such  in  their  measure- 
ment of  the  great  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  as  well  as  in  their  mea- 
surements of  territory  for  purposes  of  tribute  (Herod,  v.  53 ;  vi.  43). 
It  wa&  30  Greek  stadia=nearly  3|  English  miles,  or  nearly  3  geographical 
miles.  The  distance  between  every  two  successive  stations,  on  the  road  . 
from  Sardis  to  Susa  (which  was  "  all  inhabited  and  all  seciure,"  dia 
ohctofUvrif  r€  diratra  Kot  ao-^oXcor),  would  seem  to  have  been  measured 
and  marked  in  parasangs  and  fractions  of  a  parasang.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, from  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  march  of  Xerxes 
(vii.  26),  that  this  road  passed  from  Rappadokia  and  across  the  river 
Halys,  through  Kelaens  and  Kolosss  to  Sardis ;  and  therefore  that  the 
road  which  Cyrus  took  for  his  march,  from  Sardis  at  least  as  frur  as  Ke- 
l»nie,  must  have  been  so  measured  and  marked. 

Xenophon  also  in  his  summing  up  of  the  route  (ii.  2,  6 ;  vii.  8,  26) 
implies  the  parasang  as  equivalent  to  30  stadia,  while  he  gives  for  the 
most  part,  each  dajr's  journey  measured  in  parasangs.  Now  even  at 
the  outset  of  the  march,  we  have  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  there  was  any 
official  measurer  of  road-progress  accompanying  the  army,  like  Bseton, 
6  Brjfuniirrijs  'AXe^avdpov,  in  Alexander's  invasion :  see  Athenaeus,  x. 
p.  442,  and  Geier,  Alexandri  Magni  Histor.  Scriptt.  p.  357.  Yet  Xe- 
nophon, throughout  the  whole  march,  even  as  far  as  Trebizond,  states 
the  day's  march  of  the  army  in  parasangs ;  not  merely  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  there  were  roads,  but  through  the  Arabian  desert  between  Thap- 
sakus  and  Pylie — through  the  snows  of  Armenia — and  through  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  the  barbarous  Chalybes.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  desert  of 
Arabia  they  marched  90  parasangs  in  thirteen  days,  or  very  nearly  7 
parasangs  per  day— and  that  too  under  the  extreme  heat  of  summer. 
He  tells  us  farther,  that  in  the  deep  snows  of  Armenia,  and  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  winter,  they  marched  15  parasangs  in  three  days ;  and  through 
the  territory  (also  covered  with  snow)  of  the  pugnacious  Chalybes,  50 
parasangs  in  seven  days,  or  more  than  7  parasangs  per  day.  Such 
marches,  at  30  stadia  for  the  parasang,  are  impossible.  And  how  did 
Xenophon  measure  the  distance  marched  over? 

The  most  intelligent  modem  investigators  and  travellers — Major 
Bennell,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Colonel  Chesney,  Professor 
Koch,  &c.,  offer  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Major  Ren- 
nell  reckons  the  parasangs  as  equal  to  2'25  geogr.  miles :  Mr.  Ainsworth 
at  3  geogr.  miles :  Mr.  Hamilton  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  c.  42.  p.  200) 
at  something  less  than  2}  geogr.  miles :  Colonel  Chesney  (Euphrat.  and 
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gia,  where  Menoa  overtook  him  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  1 000  hoplites,  and  500  peltasts, — Dolopes, 

Tigris,  ch.  8.  p.  207)  at  2*608  geogr.  miles  between  Sardis  and  Thap- 
sakus — at  1*98  geogr.  miles,  between  Thapsakus  and  Kunaxa — at  some- 
thing less  than  this,  without  specifying  how  much,  during  the  retreat. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  certain  basis  to  proceed  upon,  even  for  the 
earUer  portion  of  the  route ;  much  more,  for  the  retreat.  The  distance 
between  Ikonium  and  Dana  (or  Tyana),  is  one  of  the  quantities  on  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  rests  his  calculation ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  certain 
that  Cyrus  took  the  direct  route  of  march :  he  rather  seems  to  have 
turned  out  of  his  way,  partly  to  plunder  Lykaonia,  partly  to  conduct 
the  Kilikian  princess  homeward.  The  other  item,  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  is  the  distance  between  Kelsens  and  Kolosss,  two  places 
the  site  of  which  seems  well  ascertained,  and  which  are  by  the  best 
modem  maps  52  geographical  miles  apart.  Xenophon  calls  the  distance 
20  parasangs.  Assuming  the  road  by  which  he  marched  to  have  been  the 
same  with  that  now  travelled,  it  would  make  the  parasang  of  Xenophon 
=2*6  geographical  miles.  I  have  before  remarked  that  the  road  be- 
tween Kolosss  and  Kelsnae  was  probably  measured  and  ntunbered 
according  to  parasangs ;  so  that  Xenophon,  in  giving  the  number  of  para- 
sangs between  these  two  places,  would  be  speaking  upon  official  authority. 

Even  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards,  the  geographer  Eratosthenes 
found  it  not  possible  to  obtain  accurate  measurements,  in  much  of  the 
country  traversed  by  Cyrus  (Strabo,  ii.  p.  73). 

Colonel  Chesney  remarks — ''  From  Sardis  to  Cunaxa,  or  the  mounds 
of  Mohammed,  cannot  be  much  under  or  over  1265  geographical  miles: 
making  2*364  geographical  miles  for  each  of  the  535  parasangs  given 
by  Xenophon  between  those  two  places." 

As  a  measure  of  distance,  the  parasang  of  Xenophon  is  evidently  un- 
trustworthy. Is  it  admissible  to  consider,  in  the  description  of  this 
march,  that  the  parasangs  and  stadia  of  Xenophon  are  measurements 
rather  of  time  than  of  space  ?  From  Sardis  to  Kelsenae,  he  had  a  mea- 
sured road  and  numbered  parasangs  of  distance  :  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  mensuration  and  numeration  continued  for  four  days  farther,  as 
far  as  Keram6n-Agora  (since  I  imagine  that  the  road  from  Kekenie  to 
the  Halys  and  Rappadokia  must  have  gone  through  these  two  places) — 
and  possibly  it  may  have  continued  even  as  far  as  Ikonium  or  Dana. 
Hence,  by  these  early  marches,  Xenophon  had  the  opportunity  of  form- 
ing to  himself  roughly  an  idea  of  the  time  (measured  by  the  course  of 
the  sun)  which  it  took  for  the  army  to  march  one,  two,  or  three  para-- 
sangs :  and  when  he  came  to  the  ulterior  portions  of  the  road,  he  called 
that  length  of  time  by  the  name  of  one,  two,  or  three  parasangs.  Five 
parasangs  seem  to  have  meant  with  him  a  full  day's  march ;  three  or 
four,  a  short  day ;  six,  seven,  or  eight,  a  long  or  very  long  day. 

We  must  recollect  that  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  had  no 
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MumneSf  and  Olynthians.  He  then  marched  three 
days  onward  to  Kelaenae,  another  Phrygian  city, 
"  great  and  flourishing,"  with  a  citadel  very  strong 
both  by  nature  and  art.  Here  he  halted  no  less 
than  thirty  days,  in  order  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Klearchus,  with  his  division  of  1000  hoplites,  800 
Thracian  peltasts,  and  200  Kretan  bowmen:  at 
the  same  time  Sophaenetus  arrived  with  1000  far- 
ther hoplites,  and  Sosias  with  300.  This  total  of 
Greeks  was  reviewed  by  Cyrus  in  one  united  body 
at  Kelaense :  11,000  hoplites  and  2000  peltasts  i. 
Peitae—  As  far  as  Kelaenae,  his  march  had  been  directed 

Agora,  straight  towards  Pisidia,  near  the  borders  of  which 
peuion?"  territory  that  city  is  situated.  So  far  therefore,  the 
fiction  with  which  he  started  was  kept  up.  But  on 
leaving  Kelaenae,  he  turned  his  march  away  from 
Pisidia,  in  a  direction  nearly  northward  ;  first  in 
two  days,  ten  parasangs,  to  the  town  of  Peitae;  next 
in  two  days  farther,  twelve  parasangs,  to  Keram6n- 
Agora,  the  last  city  in  the  district  adjoining  Mysia. 
At  Peitae,  in  a  halt  of  three  days,  the  Arcadian 
general  Xenias  celebrated  the  great  festival  of  his 
country,  the  Lykaea,  with  its  usual  games  and 
matches,  in  the  presence  of  Cyrus.  From  Keramdn- 
Agora,  Cyrus  marched  in  three  days  the  unusual 

portable  means  of  measuring  hours^  and  did  not  habitually  divide  the 
day  into  hours,  or  into  any  other  recognised  fraction.  The  Alexandrine 
astronomers^  near  two  centuries  afterwards,  were  the  first  to  use  &prj  in 
the  sense  of  hour  (Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Chronologic,  vol.  i.  p.  239). 

This  may  perhaps  help  to  explain  Xenophon*  s  meaning,  when  he 
talks  about  marching  five  or  seven  parasangs  amidst  the  deep  snows  of 
Armenia;  I  do  not  however  suppose  that  he  had  this  meaning  uni- 
formly or  steadily  present  to  his  mind.  Sometimes,  it  would  seem,  he 
must  have  used  the  word  in  its  usual  meaning  of  distance. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  8,  9.  About  Kelsense,  Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  i.  29,  2; 
Quint.  Curt.  iii.  1,  6, 
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distance  of  thirty  parasangs^  to  a  city  called 
Kaystru-Pedion  (the  plain  of  Kaystrus),  where 
he  halted  for  five  days.  Here  his  repose  was 
disturbed  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Greek  soldiers, 
who  had  received  no  pay  for  three  months  (Xe^ 
nophon  had  before  told  us  that  they  were  mostly 
men  who  had  some  means  of  their  own),  and  who 
now  flocked  round  his  tent  to  press  for  their  arrears. 
So  impoverished  was  Cyrus  by  previous  disburse- 

*  These  three  inarches,  each  of  ten  parasangs,  from  Keramdn-Agora 
to  Kaystru-Pedion  —  are  the  longest  recorded  in  the  Anabasis.  It 
is  rather  surprising  to  find  them  so ;  for  there  seems  no  motive  for 
Cyrus  to  have  hurried  forward.  When  he  reached  Kaystru-Pedion,  he 
htdted  five  days.  Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  Leipsic,  1850,  p.  19) 
remarks  that  the  three  days'  march,  which  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of 
Xenophon*  8  calculation,  comparing  the  items  with  the  total,  might  con- 
veniently be  let  in  here :  so  that  these  thirty  parasangs  should  have 
occupied  six  days'  march  instead  of  three :  five  parasangs  per  day.  The 
whole  march  which  Cyrus  had  hitherto  made  from  Sardis,  including 
the  road  from  Keram6n- Agora  to  Kaystru-Pedion,  lay  in  the  great  road 
from  Sardis  to  the  river  Halys,  Kappadokia,  and  Susa.  That  road  (as 
we  see  by  the  march  of  Xerxes,  Herodot.  vii.  26 ;  v.  52)  passed  through 
both  Kebense  and  Kolossae ;  though  this  is  a  prodigious  departure  from 
the  straight  line.  At  Kaystru-Pedion,  Cyrus  seems  to  have  left  this 
great  road;  taking  a  different  route,  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east 
towards  Ikonium.  About  the  point,  somewhere  near  Synnada,  where 
these  different  roads  crossed,  see  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Trav.  in  the  Track, 
p.  28. 

I  do  not  share  the  doubts  which  have  been  ndsed  about  Xenophon's 
accuracy,  in  his  description  of  the  route  from  Sardis  to  Ikonium : 
though  the  names  of  several  of  the  places  which  he  mentions  are  not 
known  to  us,  and  their  sites  cannot  be  exactly  identified.  There  is  a 
great  departure  from  the  straight  line  of  bearing.  But  we  at  the  pre- 
sent day  assign  more  weight  to  that  circumstance  than  is  suited  to  the 
days  of  Xenophon.  Straight  roads,  stretching  systematically  over  a 
large  region  of  country,  are  not  of  that  age :  the  communications  were 
probably  all  originally  made,  between  one  neighbouring  town  and 
another,  without  much  reference  to  saving  of  distance,  and  with  no 
reference  to  any  promotion  of  traffic  between  distant  places. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  King  Archelaus  began  to  "cut 
straight  roads  "  in  Macedonia — ^which  Thucydides  seems  to  note  as  a 
remarkable  thing  (ii.  100). 
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Diitrets  of  ments — perhaps  also  by  remissions  of  tribute  for 

money—'    the  purpose  of  popuiarisiDg  himself — that  he  was 

rappUei      utterly  without  money,  and  was  obliged  to  put  them 

^^'  off  again  with  promises.     And  his  march  might 

well  have  ended  here,  had  he  not  been  rescued  from 

embarrassment  by  the  arrival  of  Epyaxa,  wife  of  the 

Kilikian  prince  Syennesis,  who  brought  to  him  a 

large  sum  of  money,  and  enabled  him  to  give  to  the 

Greek  soldiers  four  months'  pay  at  once.   As  to  the 

Asiatic  soldiers,  it  is  probable  that  they  received 

little  beyond  their  maintenance. 

Thyra^  Two  ensuiug  days  of  march ,  still  through  Phry gia, 

Tyriajum—  brought  the  army  to  Thymbrium,  two  more  to  Ty- 

throTeleks   ri8eum.    Each  day's  march  is  called  five  parasangs^ 

by  Cyrus,     j^^  ^^^  j^^^^  jj^^^  Cyrus,  halting  three  days,  passed 

the  army  in  review,  to  gratify  the  Kilikian  princess 
Epyaxa,  who  was  still  accompanying  the  march. 
His  Asiatic  troops  were  first  made  to  march  in  order 
before  him,  cavalry  and  infantry  in  their  separate 
divisions;  after  which  he  himself  in  a  chariot, 
and  Epyaxa  in  a  Harmamaxa  (a  sort  of  carriage 
or  litter  covered  with  an  awning  which  opened  or 
shut  at  pleasure),  passed  all  along  the  front  of  the 
Greek  line,  drawn  up  separately.  The  hoplites  were 
marshalled  four  deep,  all  in  their  best  trim ;  brazen 
helmets,  purple  tunics,  greaves  or  leggings,  and  the 
shields  rubbed  bright,  just  taken  out  of  the  wrap- 
pers  in  which  they  were  carried  during  a  mere 

^  Neither  Thymbrium^  nor  Tyriseum,  can  be  identified.  But  it  seems 
that  both  nuist  have  been  situated  on  the  Une  of  road  now  followed  by 
the  caravans  from  Smyrna  to  Konieh  (Ikonium),  which  line  of  road 
follows  a  direction  between  the  mountains  called  Emir  Dagh  on  the 
north-east,  and  those  called  Sultan  Dagh  on  the  south-west  (Koch, 
Der  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  21,  22). 
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march  ^  Klearchue  commanded  on  the  left,  and 
MeDOQ  on  the  right ;  the  other  generals  being  dis- 
tributed in  the  centre.  Having  completed  his  re- 
view aIoi\g  the  whole  line,  and  taken  a  station  with 
the  Kilikian  princess  at  a  certain  distance  in  front 
of  it,  Cyrus  sent  his  interpreter  to  the  generals,  and 
desired  that  he  might  see  them  charge.  Accord- 
ingly, the  orders  were  given,  the  spears  were  pro- 
tended, the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  whole  Greek 
force  moved  forward  in  battle  array  with  the  usual 
shouts.  As  they  advanced,  the  pace  became  acce- 
lerated, and  they  made  straight  against  the  vic- 
tualling portion  of  the  Asiatic  encampment.     Such 

'  EiXov  dc  naPT€s  Kpatnj  x^'^^9  ''<>'  x'^^^^  <l>ot»iKovs,  ical  Kmnudas, 
Koi  rits  dciriias  iKK€KaBapfAivas. 

When  the  hoplite  was  on  march,  without  expectation  of  an  enemy,  the 
shield  seems  to  have  been  carried  behind  him,  with  his  blanket  attached 
to  it  (see  Aristoph.  Acham.  1085,  1089-1149):  it  was  slmig  by  the 
strap  round  his  neck  and  shoulder.  Sometimes  indeed  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  relieving  himself  from  the  burden,  by  putting  the  shield  in 
a  baggage- waggon  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  7>  20).  The  officers  generally,  and 
doubtless  some  soldiers,  could  command  attendants  to  carry  their  shields 
for  them  (iv.  2,  20;  Aristoph.  1.  c). 

On  occasion  of  this  review,  the  shields  were  unpacked,  rubbed,  and 
brightened,  as  before  a  battle  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5,  20) ;  then  fastened 
round  the  neck  or  shoulders,  and  held  out  upon  the  left  arm,  which  was 
passed  through  the  rings  or  straps  attached  to  its  concave  or  interior 
side. 

Respecting  the  cases  or  wrappers  of  the  shield,  see  a  curious  stratagem 
of  the  Syracusan  Agathokles  (Diodor.  xx.  11).  The  Roman  soldiers 
also  carried  their  shields  in  leathern  wrappers,  when  on  march  (Plu- 
tarch, Lucull.  c.  27). 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Xenophon,  in  enumerating  the  arms  of  the 
Cyreians,  does  not  mention  breastplates;  which  (though  sometimes 
worn,  see  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  30)  were  not  usually  worn  by  hoplites, 
who  carried  heavy  shields.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  Cyreian 
infantry  may  have  had  breastplates  as  well  as  shields,  since  every  soldier 
provided  his  own  arms :  but  Xenophon  states  only  what  was  common 
to  all. 

Grecian  cavalry  commonly  wore  a  heavy  breastplate,  but  had  no  shield. 
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was  the  terror  occasioned  by  the  sight,  that  all  the 
Asiatics  fled  forthwith,  abandoning  their  property — 
Epyaxa  herself  among  the  first,  quitting  her  palan- 
quin. Though  she  had  among  her  personal  guards 
some  Greeks  from  Aspendus,  she  had  never  before 
seen  a  Grecian  army,  and  was  amazed  as  well  as 
terrified ;  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Cyrus,  who 
saw  in  the  scene  an  augury  of  his  own  coming 
success ^ 
ikonium—  Three  days  of  farther  march  (called  twenty  para- 
Tyana!"*^  saugs  in  all)  brought  the  army  to  Ikonium  (now 
Konieh),  the  extreme  city  of  Phrygia ;  where  Cyrus 
halted  three  days.  He  then  marched  for  five  days 
(thirty  parasangs)  through  Lykaonia;  which  country, 
as  being  out  of  his  own  satrapy,  and  even  hostile, 
he  allowed  the  Greeks  to  plunder.  Lykaonia  being 
immediately  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia,  its  inhabit- 
ants were  probably  reckoned  as  Pisidians,  since 
they  were  of  the  like  predatory  character* :  so  that 
Cyrus  would  be  partially  realising  the  pretended 
purpose  of  his  expedition.  He  thus  too  approached 
near  to  Mount  Taurus,  which  separated  him  from 
Kilikia ;  and  he  here  sent  the  Kilikian  princess, 
together  with  Menon  and  his  division,  over  the 
mountain,  by  a  pass  shorter  and  more  direct,  but 
seemingly  little  frequented,  and  too  difficult  for  the 
whole  army;  in  order  that  they  might  thus  get 
straight  into  Kilikia^,  in  the  rear  of  Syennesis,  who 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  16-19.  a  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  25. 

'  This  shorter  and  more  direct  pass  crosses  the  Taurus  by  Kizil-Ches- 
meh,  Alan  Buzuk,  and  Mizetli :  it  led  directly  to  the  Kitikian  seaport- 
town  Soli,  afterwards  called  Pompeiopolis.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Tables  as  the  road  from  Iconium  to  Pompeiopolis  (Ainsworth, 
p.  40  seq,;  Chesney,  Euph.  and  Tigr.  ii.  p.  209). 
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was  occupying  the  regular  pass  more  to  the  north- 
ward. Intending  to  enter  with  his  main  hody 
through  this  latter  pass,  Cyrus  first  proceeded 
through  Kappadokia  (four  days'  march,  twenty- 
five  parasangs)  to  Dana  or  Tyana,  a  flourishing 
city  of  Kappadokia ;  where  he  halted  three  days, 
and  where  he  put  to  death  two  Persian  officers,  on 
a  charge  of  conspiring  against  him  ^ 

This  regular  pass  over  Taurus,  the  celebrated  Passover 
Tauri-Pylae  or  Kilikian  Gates,  was  occupied  by  KSSSa."* 
Syennesis.  Though  a  road  fit  for  vehicles,  it  was 
yet  3600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  narrow, 
steep,  bordered  by  high  ground  on  each  side,  and 
crossed  by  a  wall  with  gates,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  forced  if  ever  so  moderately  defended*.  But  the 
Kilikian  prince,  alarmed  at  the  news  that  Menon 
had  already  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  less  fre- 
quented pass  to  his  rear,  and  that  the  fleet  of  Cyrus 
was  sailing  along  the  coast,  evacuated  his  own  im- 
pregnable position,  and  fell  back  to  Tarsus ;  from 
whence  he  again  retired,  accompanied  by  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  an  inaccessible  fastness  on  the 
mountains.  Accordingly  Cyrus,  ascending  without 
opposition  the  great  pass  thus  abandoned,  reached 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  20. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  21 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  20.  See  Mr.  Kinneir>  Travels  ip 
Asia  Minor,  p.  116  j  Col.  Chesney,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  i.p.  293- 
354 ;  and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
p.  40  seq. ;  also  his  other  work^  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  ch.  30. 
p.  70-77 ;  and  Koch,  Der  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  26-172,  for  a  de- 
scription of  this  memorable  pass. 

Alexander  the  Great,  as  well  as  Cyrus,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
this  impregnable  pass  abandoned ;  as  it  appears,  through  sheer  stupi- 
dity or  recklessness  of  the  satrap  who  ought  to  have  defended  it,  and 
who  had  not  even  the  same  excuse  for  abandoning  it  as  Syennesis  had 
on  the  approach  of  Cyrus  (Arrian.  E.  A.  ii.  4 ;  Curtius,  iii.  9,  10,  11). 
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Tarsus  after  a  march  of  four  days,  there  rejoining 
Menon  and  Epyaxa.  Two  lochi  or  companies  of 
the  division  of  Menon,  having  dispersed  on  their 
march  for  pillage,  had  been  cut  off  by  the  natives ; 
for  which  the  main  body  of  Greeks  now  took  their 
revenge,  plundering  both  the  city  and  the  palace  of 
Syennesis.  That  prince,  though  invited  by  Cyrus 
to  come  back  to  Tarsus,  at  first  refused,  but  was  at 
length  prevailed  upon  by  the  persuasions  of  his  wife, 
to  return  under  a  safe  conduct.  He  was  induced 
to  contract  an  alliance,  to  exchange  presents  with 
Cyrus,  and  to  give  him  a  large  sum  of  money  to- 
wards his  expedition,  together  with  a  contingent  of 
troops :  in  return  for  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
Kilikia  should  be  no  farther  plundered,  and  that  the 
slaves  taken  away  might  be  recovered  wherever  they 
were  found*. 
Syennesis  It  sccms  evident,  though  Xenophon  does  not  di- 
hu  dupifT"  rectly  tell  us  so,  that  the  resistance  of  Syennesis 
Msisti*'*  (this  was  a  standing  name  or  title  of  the  hereditary 
Cyrus  with  princcs  of  Kilikia  under  the  Persian  crown)  was  a 
mere  feint ;  that  the  visit  of  Epyaxa  with  a  supply 
of  money  to  Cyrus,  and  the  admission  of  Menon 
and  his  division  over  Mount  Taurus,  were  man- 
oeuvres in  collusion  with  him ;  and  that,  thinking 
Cyrus  would  be  successful,  he  was  disposed  to  sup- 
port his  cause,  yet  careful  at  the  same  time  to  give 
himself  the  air  of  having  been  overpowered,  in  case 
Artaxerxes  should  prove  victorious*. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  23-27. 

'  Diodoras  (xiv.  20)  represents  Syennesis  as  playing  a  double  game, 
though  reluctantly.     He  takes  no  notice  of  the  proceeding  of  Epyaxa. 

So  Livy  says,  about  the  conduct  of  the  Macedonian  courtiers  in  re- 
gard to  the  enmity  between  Perseus  and  Demetrius,  the  two  sons  of 
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At  first,  however,  it  appeared  as  if  the  march  of  Cyrui  at 
Cyrus  was  destined  to  finish  at  Tarsus,  where  he  m^nTof 
was  obliged  to  remain  twenty  days.  The  army  had  !^th«>re! 
already  passed  by  Pisidia,  the  ostensible  purpose  of  ^^^°  ^ 
the  expedition,  for  which  the  Grecian  troops  had 
been  engaged ;  not  one  of  them,  either  officer  or 
soldier,  suspecting  anything  to  the  contrary,  except 
Klearchus,  who  was  in  the  secret.  But  all  now  saw 
that  they  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  found  out 
that  they  were  to  be  conducted  against  the  Persian 
king.  Besides  the  resentment  at  such  delusion, 
they  shrunk  from  the  risk  altogether ;  not  from  any 
fear  of  Persian  armies,  but  from  the  teiTors  of  a 
march  of  three  months  inward  from  the  coast,  and 
the  impossibiUty  of  return,  which  had  so  powerfully 
affected  the  Spartan  King  KleomenesS  a  century 
before ;  most  of  them  being  (as  I  have  before  re- 
marked)  men  of  decent  position  and  family  in  their 
respective  cities.  Accordingly  they  proclaimed 
their  determination  to  advance  no  farther,  as  they 
had  not  been  engaged  to  fight  against  the  Great 
King*. 

Among  the  Grecian  officers,  each  (Klearchus,  KiearchuB 
Proxenus,  Menon,  Xenias,  &c.)    commanded  his  suppress 
own  separate  division,  without  any  generalissimo  by^™^ty 
except  Cyrus  himself.   Each  of  them  probably  sym-  — ^^fwi*- 
pathised  more  or  less  in  the  resentment  as  well  as 
in  the  repugnance  of  the  soldiers.     But  Klearchus, 

Philip  II.  of  Macedon :  "  Crescente  in  dies  Pbilippi  odio  in  Romanos, 
cui  Perseus  indulgeret,  Demetrius  summft  ope  adversaretur,  prospi- 
cientes  animo  exitum  incauti  a  fraude  fratem4  juvenis — adjuoandum, 
quodfaturum  erat,  ratiyfovendamquespempoientioris,  Perseo  se  adjuti' 
yttnf,"<5-c.(Livy,xl.5). 

>  See  Herodot.  v.  49.  «  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3,  1. 
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an  exile  and  a  mercenary  by  profession,  was  doubt- 
less prepared  for  this  mutiny,  and  had  assured  Cyrus 
that  it  might  be  overcome.  That  such  a  man  as 
Klearchus  could  be  tolerated  as  a  commander  of  free 
and  non-professional  soldiers,  is  a  proof  of  the  great 
susceptibility  of  the  Greek  hoplites  for  military  dis- 
cipline. For  though  he  had  great  military  merits, 
being  brave,  resolute,  and  full  of  resource  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  provident  for  the  subsistence  of  his 
soldiers,  and  unshrinking  against  fatigue  and  hard- 
ship— yet  his  look  and  manner  were  harsh,  his 
punishments  were  perpetual  as  well  as  cruel,  and 
he  neither  tried  nor  cared  to  conciliate  his  soldiers ; 
who  accordingly  stayed  with  him,  and  were  remark- 
able for  exactness  of  discipline,  so  long  as  political 
orders  required  them, — but  preferred  service  under 
other  commanders,  when  they  could  obtain  it*. 
Finding  his  orders  to  march  forward  disobeyed, 
Klearchus  proceeded  at  once  in  his  usual  manner 
to  enforce  and  punish.  But  he  found  resistance 
universal ;  he  himself  with  the  cattle  who  carried 
his  baggage,  was  pelted  when  he  began  to  move  for- 
ward, and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Thus  dis- 
appointed in  his  attempt  at  coercion,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  convene  the  soldiers  in  a  regular  assembly, 
and  to  essay  persuasion. 
He  tries  On  first  appearing  before  the  assembled  soldiers, 

^hinir   this  harsh  and  imperious  officer  stood  for  a  long 
ScMidicra.  time  silent,  and  even  weeping :  a  remarkable  point 
in  Grecian  manners — and  exceedingly  impressive 
to  the  soldiers,  who  looked  on  him  with  surprise 
and  in  silence.  At  length  he  addressed  them — *'Be 

<  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  5-15. 
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not  astonished,  soldiers,  to  see  me  deeply  mortified. 
Cyrus  has  been  my  friend  and  benefactor.  It  was 
he  who  sheltered  me  as  an  exile,  and  gave  me  10,000 
Darics,  which  I  expended  not  on  my  own  profit  or 
pleasure,  but  upon  you,  and  in  defence  of  Grecian 
interests  in  the  Chersonese  against  Thracian  depre- 
dators. When  Cyrus  invited  me,  I  came  to  him 
along  with  you,  in  order  to  make  him  the  best 
return  in  my  power  for  his  past  kindness.  But  now, 
since  you  will  no  longer  march  along  with  me,  I  am 
under  the  necessity  either  of  renouncing  you  or  of 
breaking  faith  with  him.  Whether  I  am  doing  right 
or  not ;  I  cannot  say :  but  I  shall  stand  by  you,  and 
share  your  fate.  No  one  shall  say  of  me  that,  having 
conducted  Greek  troops  into  a  foreign  land,  I  be- 
trayed the  Greeks  and  chose  the  foreigner.  You 
are  to  me  country,  friends,  allies :  while  you  are 
with  me,  I  can  help  a  friend,  and  repel  an  enemy. 
Understand  me  well :  I  shall  go  wherever  you  go, 
and  partake  your  fortune'." 

This  speech,  and  the  distinct  declaration  of  Kle-  His  refusal 
archus  that  he  would  not  march  forward  against  forther^ 
the  King,  was  heard  by  the  soldiers  with  much  de-  ^iv«^' 
light ;  in  which  those  of  the  other  Greek  divisions 
sympathised,  especially  as  none  of  the  other  Greek 
commanders  had  yet  announced  a  similar  resolution. 
So  strong  was  this  feeling  among  the  soldiers  of 
Xenias  and  Pasion,  that  2000  of  them  left  their 
commanders,  coming  over  forthwith^ with  arms  and 
baggage,  to  the  encampment  of  Klearchus. 

Meanwhile  Cyrus  himself,  dismayed  at  the  resist- 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3,  2-7.     Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  I  translate  the 
sense  rather  than  the  words. 
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Deceitful     ancc  encountered,  sent  to  desire  an  interview  with 

manceuyres 

of  Kiear.  Klearchus.  But  the  latter,  knowing  well  the  game 
bring  the  that  he  was  playing,  refused  to  obey  the  summons. 
rolmd'to  He  however  at  the  same  time  dispatched  a  secret 
Cyrus,  message  to  encourage  Cyrus  with  the  assurance  that 
everything  would  come  right  at  last — and  to  desire 
farther  that  fresh  invitations  might  be  sent,  in  order 
that  he  (Klearchus)  might  answer  by  fresh  refusals. 
He  then  again  convened  in  assembly  both  his  own 
soldiers  and  those  who  had  recently  deserted  Xenias 
to  join  him.  "  Soldiers  (said  he),  we  must  recollect 
that  we  have  now  broken  with  Cyrus.  We  are  no 
longer  his  soldiers,  nor  he  our  paymaster:  more- 
over, I  know  that  he  thinks  we  have  wronged  him 
— so  that  I  am  both  afraid  and  ashamed  to  go  near 
him.  He  is  a  good  friend — but  a  formidable  enemy ; 
and  has  a  powerful  force  of  his  own,  which  all  of 
you  see  near  at  hand.  This  is  no  time  for  us  to 
slumber.  We  must  take  careful  counsel  whether 
to  stay  or  go  ;  and  if  we  go,  how  to  get  away  in 
safety,  as  well  as  to  obtain  provisions.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  what  any  man  has  to  suggest." 

Instead  of  the  peremptory  tone  habitual  with 
Klearchus,  the  troops  found  themselves  now,  for 
the  first  time,  not  merely  released  from  his  com- 
mand, but  deprived  of  his  advice.  Some  soldiers 
addressed  the  assembly,  proposing  various  measures 
suitable  to  the  emergency :  but  their  propositions 
were  opposed  by  other  speakers,  who,  privately  in- 
stigated by  Klearchus  himself,  set  forth  the  diffi- 
culties either  of  staying  or  departing.  One  among 
these  secret  partisans  of  the  commander  even  af- 
fected to  take  the  opposite  side^  and  to  be  impatient 
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for  immediate  departure.  "  If  Klearchus  does  not 
choose  to  conduct  us  back  (said  this  speaker)  let  us 
immediately  elect  other  generals,  buy  provisions, 
get  ready  to  depart,  and  then  send  to  ask  Cyrus  for 
merchant-vessels — or  at  any  rate  for  guides  in  our 
return  march  by  land.  If  he  refuses  both  these 
requests,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  marching  order, 
to  fight  our  way  back  ;  sending  forward  a  detach- 
ment without  delay  to  occupy  the  passes.'*  Kle- 
archus  here  interposed  to  say,  that  as  for  himself, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  in  command  ; 
but  he  would  faithfully  obey  any  other  commander 
who  might  be  elected.  He  was  followed  by  another 
speaker,  who  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  going 
and  asking  Cyrus  either  for  a  guide  or  for  ships,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  were  frustrating  his 
projects.  How  could  he  be  expected  to  assist  them 
in  getting  away  ?  Who  could  trust  either  his  ships 
or  his  guides  ?  On  the  other  hand,  to  depart  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  concurrence  was  impossible. 
The  proper  course  would  be  to  send  a  deputation  to 
him,  consisting  of  others  along  with  Klearchus,  to 
ask  what  it  was  that  he  really  wanted ;  which  no 
one  yet  knew.  His  answer  to  the  question  should 
be  reported  to  the  meeting,  in  order  that  they  might 
take  their  resolution  accordingly. 

To  this  proposition  the  soldiers  acceded ;  for  it  "Hie  wi- 
was  but  too  plain  that  retreat  was  no  easy  matter.  to^^^J!* 
The  deputation  went  to  put  the  question  to  Cyrus  ;  ferthe?— *** 
who  replied  that  his  real  purpose  was  to  attack  his  ^^^^  °' 
enemy  Abrokomas,  who  was  on  the  river  Euphra- 
tes, twelve  days'  march  onward.    If  he  found  Abro- 
komas there,  he  would  punish  him  as  he  deserved. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  Abrokomas  had  fled,  they 
might  again  consult  what  step  was  fit  to  be  taken. 
The  soldiers,  on  hearing  this,  suspected  it  to  be 
a  deception,  but  nevertheless  acquiesced,  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  do.  They  required  only  an  increase 
of  pay.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  Great  King, 
or  the  expedition  against  him.  Cyrus  granted  in* 
creased  pay  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  previous  rate. 
Instead  of  one  daric  per  month  to  each  soldier,  he 
agreed  to  give  a  daric  and  a  half  ^ 

This  remarkable  scene  at  Tarsus  illustrates  the 
character  of  the  Greek  citizen-soldier.  What  is 
chiefly  to  be  noted,  is,  the  appeal  made  to  their 
reason  and  judgement — the  habit,  established  more 
or  less  throughout  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Grecian 
world,  and  attaining  its  maximum  at  Athens,  of 
hearing  both  sides  and  deciding  afterwards.  The 
soldiers  are  indignant,  justly  and  naturally,  at  the 
fraud  practised  upon  them.  But  instead  of  surren- 
dering themselves  to  this  impulse  arising  out  of  the 
past,  they  are  brought  to  look  at  the  actualities  of 
the  present,  and  take  measure  of  what  is  best  to  be 
done  for  the  future.  To  return  back  from  the  place 
where  they  stood,  against  the  wish  of  Cyrus,  was 
an  enterprise  so  full  of  difliculty  and  danger,  that 
the  decision  to  which  they  came  was  recommended 
by  the  best  considerations  of  reason.  To  go  on  was 
the  least  dangerous  course  of  the  two,  besides  its 
chances  of  unmeasured  reward. 
March  on-  As  the  remaining  Greek  oflicers  and  soldiers  fol- 
from Tarsus  lowed  the  example  of  Klearchus  and  his  division, 
to  I88US.      jj^g  vvhole  army  marched  forward  from  Tarsus,  and 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  3,  16-21. 
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reached  Issus,  the  extreme  city  of  Kilikia,  in  five 
days'  march — crossing  the  rivers  Sarus*  and  Pyra- 
mus.  At  Issus,  a  flourishing  and  commercial  port 
in  the  angle  of  the  Gulf  so  called,  Cyrus  was  joined 
by  his  fleet  of  50  triremes — 35  Lacedaemonian  and 
25  Persian  triremes:  bringing  a  reinforcement  of 
700  hoplites,  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian CheirisophuSy  said  to  have  been  dispatched 
by  the  Spartan  Ephors  *.  He  also  received  a  farther 
reinforcement  of  400  Grecian  soldiers  ;  making  the 
total  of  Greeks  in  his  army  14,000,  from  which  are 
to  be  deducted  the  100  soldiers  of  Menon's  division, 
slain  in  Kilikia. 

>  The  breadth  of  the  river  Sarus  (Scihun)  ii  given  by  Xenophon  at 
300  feet ;  which  agrees  nearly  with  the  statements  of  modem  travellers 
(Koch,  Der  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  34). 

Compare,  for  the  description  of  this  country,  Kinneir's  Journey 
through  Asia  Minor,  p.  135 ;  Col.  Chesney,  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  ii. 
p.  211;  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
p.  64. 

Colonel  Chesney  affirms  that  neither  the  Sarus  nor  the  Pyramus 
is  fordable.  There  must  have  been  bridges ;  which,  in  the  then  flourish- 
ing state  of  Kilikia,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  He  and  Mr.  Ainsworth 
however  differ  as  to  the  route  which  they  suppose  Cyrus  to  have  taken 
between  Tarsus  and  Issus. 

Xenophon  mentions  nothing  about  the  Amanian  Gates,  which  after- 
wards appear  noticed  both  in  Arrian  (ii.  6.  ii.  7)  and  in  Strabo  (xir. 
p.  676).  The  various  data  of  ancient  history  and  geography  about  this 
region  are  by  no  means  easy  to  reconcile :  see  a  valuable  note  of  Miit- 
zel  on  Quintus  Curtius,  iii.  17>  7-  An  inspection  of  the  best  recent 
maps,  either  Colonel  Chesney's  or  Kiepert's,  clears  up  some  of  these 
better  than  any  verbal  description.  We  see  by  these  maps  that  Mount 
Amanus  bifurcates  into  tvvo  branches,  one  of  them  flanking  the  Gulf  of 
Issus  on  its  western,  the  other  on  its  eastern  side.  There  are  thus  two 
different  passes,  each  called  Pylse  Amanides  or  Amanian  Gates :  one 
having  reference  to  the  Western  Amanus,  the  other  to  the  Eastern. 
The  former  was  crossed  by  Alexander,  the  latter  by  Darius,  befoi*e  the 
battle  of  Issus :  and  Arrian  (ii.  6 ;  ii.  7)  is  equally  correct  in  saying  of 
both  of  them  that  they  passed  the  Amanian  gates ;  though  both  did 
not  pass  the  same  gates.  >  Diodor.  xiv.  21. 
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Flight  of  The  arrival  of  this  last  bodv  of  400  men  was  a 
—abandon-  fact  of  6ome  importance.  They  had  hitherto  been 
pwaes!  *  in  the  service  of  Abrokomas  (the  Persian  general 
commanding  a  vast  force,  said  to  be  300,000  men, 
for  the  king,  in  Phcenicia  and  Syria),  from  whom 
they  now  deserted  to  Cyrus.  Such  desertion  was 
at  once  the  proof  of  their  reluctance  to  fight  against 
the  great  body  of  their  countrymen  marching  up- 
wards, and  of  the  general  discouragement  reigning 
amidst  the  king's  army.  So  great  indeed  was  that 
discouragement,  that  Abrokomas  now  fled  from 
the  Syrian  coast  into  the  interior ;  abandoning  three 
defensible  positions  in  succession — 1.  The  Gates  of 
Kilikia  and  Syria.  2.  The  pass  of  Beilan  over  Mount 
Amanus.  3.  The  passage  of  the  Euphrates. — He 
appears  to  have  been  alarmed  by  the  easy  passage 
of  Cyrus  from  Kappadokia  into  Kilikia,  and  still 
more,  probably,  by  the  evident  collusion  of  Syen- 
nesis  with  the  invader  ^ 
Gales  of  Cyrus  had  expected  to  find  the  Gates  of  Kilikia 
Syri^*"*^  and  Syria  stoutly  defended,  and  had  provided  for 
this  emergency  by  bringing  up  his  fleet  to  Issus,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  transport  a  division 
by  sea  to  the  rear  of  the  defenders.  The  pass  was 
at  one  day's  march  from  Issus.  It  was  a  narrow 
road  for  the  length  of  near  half  a  mile,  between  the 
sea  on  one  side  and  the  steep  clifis  terminating 
Mount  Amanus  on  the  other.  The  two  entrances, 
on  the  side  of  Kilikia  as  well  as  on  that  of  Syria, 
were  both  closed  by  walls  and  gates :  midway  be- 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  3-5.  *AfipoK6fias  A*  ov  roOro  eiroiijo'fv,  aXX*  circl 
fcovc  Kvpov  cV  KiXuc/f  Hvra,  hfaarpi'^at  €K  ^omm/ff,  irapa  /9a<riXca 
aTrrikavvtv,  &c. 
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tween  the  two  the  river  Kersus  broke  out  from  the 
mountains  and  flowed  into  the  sea.  No  army  could 
force  this  pass  against  defenders  ;  but  the  possession 
of  the  fleet  doubtless  enabled  an  assailant  to  turn  it. 
Cyrus  was  overjoyed  to  find  it  undefended*.  And 
here  we  cannot  but  notice  the  superior  ability  and 
forethought  of  Cyrus,  as  compared  with  the  other 
Persians  opposed  to  him.  He  had  looked  at  this 
as  well  as  at  the  other  difficulties  of  his  march,  be- 
forehand, and  had  provided  the  means  of  meeting 
them  ;  whereas,  on  the  king's  side,  all  the  numerous 
means  and  opportunities  of  defence  are  successively 
abandoned :  the  Persians  have  no  confidence  except 
in  vast  numbers — or  when  numbers  fail,  in  trea- 
chery. 

Five  parasangs  or  one  day's  march  from  this  Desertion 
pass,  Cyrus  reached  the  Phoenician  maritime  town  and  Pwion 
of  Myriandrus ;  a  place  of  great  commerce,  with  ^cyrut^* 
its  harbour  full  of  merchantmen.  While  he  rested 
here  seven  days,  his  two  generals  Xenias  and  Pasion 
deserted  him ;  privately  engaging  a  merchant- vessel 
to  carry  them  away  with  their  property.  They  could 
not  brook  the  wrong  which  Cyrus  had  done  them  in 
permitting  Klearchus  to  retain  under  his  command 
those  soldiers  who  had  deserted  them  at  Tarsus,  at 
the  time  when  the  latter  played  off^  his  deceitful 
manoeuvre.  Perhaps  the  men  who  had  thus  de- 
serted may  have  been  unwilling  to  return  to  their 
original  commanders,  after  having  taken  so  often- 
sive  a  step.  And  this  may  partly  account  for  the 
policy  of  Cyrus  in  sanctioning  what  Xenias  and 
Pasion  could  not  but  feel  as  a  great  wrong,  in  which 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  21. 
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a  large  portion  of  the  army  sympathised.  The  ge- 
neral belief  among  the  soldiers  was,  that  Cyrus 
would  immediately  dispatch  some  triremes  to  over- 
take and  bring  back  the  fugitives.  But  instead  of 
this,  he  summoned  the  remaining  generals,  and 
after  communicating  to  them  the  fact  that  Xenias 
and  Pasion  were  gone,  added — "  I  have  plenty  of 
triremes  to  overtake  their  merchantmen  if  I  chose, 
and  to  bring  them  back.  But  I  will  do  no  such  thing. 
No  one  shall  say  of  me,  that  I  make  use  of  a  man 
while  he  is  with  me — ^and  afterwards  seize,  rob,  or 
ill-use  him,  when  he  wishes  to  depart.  Nay,  I  have 
their  wives  and  children  under  guard  as  hostages, 
at  Tralles* :  but  even  these  shall  be  given  up  to 
them,  in  consideration  of  their  good  behaviour  down 
to  the  present  day.  Let  them  go  if  they  choose, 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  behave  worse  to- 
wards me  than  I  towards  them."  This  behaviour, 
alike  judicious  and  conciliating,  was  universally 
admired,  and  produced  the  best  possible  effect  upon 
the  spirits  of  the  army  ;  imparting  a  confidence  in 
Cyrus  which  did  much  to  outweigh  the  prevailing 
discouragement,  in  the  unknown  march  upon  which 
they  were  entering*. 

At  Myriandrus  Cyrus  finally  quitted  the  sea, 
sending  back  his  deet^,  and  striking  with  his  land- 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  6. 

To  require  the  wives  or  children  of  generals  in  service,  as  hostafres 
for  fidelitv',  appears  to  have  been  not  unfrequent  vvith  Persian  kings. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  remarked  as  a  piece  of  gross  obsequious- 
ness in  the  Argeian  Nikostratus,  who  commanded  the  contingent 
of  his  countr}'men  serving  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus  in  Eg}'pt,  that  he 
volunteered  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  king  as  an  hostage,  without 
being  demanded  (Theopompus,  Frag.  135  (ed.  Wichers)  ap.  Athenae. 
vi.  p.  252). 

*  Xcn.  Anab.  i.  4,  7-^-  '  Diodor.  xiv.  21. 
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force  eastward  into  the  interior.     For  this  purpose  Cyrus 
it  was  necessary  first  to  cross  Mount  Amanus,  by  S^the 
the  pass  of  Beilan  ;  an  eminently  difficult  road,  xhap^saijua 
which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  open,  though  2°*^^^^ 
Abrokomas  might  easily  have  defended  it,  if  he  had 
chosen*.  Four  days'  march  brought  the  army  to  the 
Chains  (perhaps  the  river  of  Aleppo),  full  offish  held 
sacred  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants ;  five  more 
days,  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Daradax,  with  the 
palace  and  park  of  the  Syrian  satrap  Belesys  ;  three 
days  farther,  to  Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates.    This 
was  a  great  and  flourishing  town,  a  centre  of  com- 
merce enriched  by  the  important  ford  or  transit  of 
the  river  Euphrates  close  to  it,  in  latitude  about 
35®  4(y  N.*    The  river,  when  the  Cyreians  arrived, 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  p.  58-61 ;  and  other  citations  respecting  the  difficult  road 
through  the  pass  of  Beilan,  in  Miitzel's  valuable  notes  on  Quintus  Cur- 
tins,  iii.  20,  13.  p.  101, 

*  Neither  the  Chalus,  nor  the  Daradax.  nor  indeed  the  road  followed 
by  Cyrus  in  crossing  Syria  from  the  sea  to  the  Euphrates,  can  be  satis^ 
fiitctorily  made  out  (Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  36, 37). 

Respecting  the  situation  of  Thapsakus — placed  erroneously  by  Rennell 
lower  down  the  river  at  Deir,  where  it  stands  marked  even  in  the  map 
annexed  to  Col.  Chesney's  Report  on  the  Euphrates,  and  by  Reichard 
higher  up  the  river,  near  Bir — see  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  part  x.  B.  iii. ; 
West-Asien,  p.  14-17,  with  the  elaborate  discussion,  p.  972-978,  in  the 
same  volume ;  also  the  work  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  above  cited,  p.  70.  The 
situation  of  Thapsakus  is  correctly  placed  in  Colonel  Chesney's  last 
work  (Euphr.  and  Tigr.  p.  213),  and  in  the  excellent  map  accompany- 
ing that  work ;  though  I  dissent  from  his  view  of  the  march  of  Cyrus 
between  the  pass  of  Beilan  and  Thapsakus. 

Thapsakus  appears  to  have  been  the  most  frequented  and  best-known 
passage  over  the  Euphrates,  throughout  the  duration  of  the  Seleukid 
kings,  down  to  100  B.C.  It  was  selected  as  a  noted  point,  to  which 
observations  and  calculations  might  be  conveniently  referred,  by  Erato- 
sthenes and  other  geographers  (see  Strabo,  ii.  p.  79-87).  After  the 
time  when  the  Roman  empire  became  extended  to  the  Euphrates,  the 
new  Zeugma,  higher  up  the  river  near  Bir  or  Bihrejik  (about  the  37th 
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was  four  stadia,  or  somewhat  less  than  half  aa 
English  mile,  in  breadth. 
Partial  rc-  Cyrus  remained  at  Thapsakus  five  days.  He 
the  army—  was  uow  Compelled  formally  to  make  known  to  his 
the^Eul  soldiers  the  real  object  of  the  march,  hitherto,  in 
phratea.  name  at  least,  disguised.  He  accordingly  sent  for 
the  Greek  generals,  and  desired  them  to  commu- 
nicate publicly  the  fact,  that  he  was  on  the  advance 
to  Babylon  against  his  brother — which  to  them- 
selves, probably,  had  been  for  some  time  well  known. 
Among  the  soldiers,  however,  the  first  announce- 
ment excited  loud  murmurs,  accompanied  by  accu- 
sation against  the  generals,  of  having  betrayed  them, 
in  privity  with  Cyrus.  But  this  outburst  was  very 
different  to  the  strenuous  repugnance  which  they 
had  before  manifested  at  Tarsus.  Evidently  they 
suspected,  and  had  almost  made  up  their  minds  to, 
the  real  truth  ;  so  that  their  complaint  was  soon 
converted  into  a  demand  for  a  donation  to  each  man, 
as  soon  as  they  should  reach  Babylon ;  as  much  as 
that  which  Cyrus  had  given  to  his  Grecian  detach- 
ment on  going  up  thither  before.  Cyrus  willingly 
promised  them  five  minae  per  head  (about  19Z.  5«.), 
equal  to  more  than  a  year's  pay,  at  the  rate  recently 

parallel  of  latitude)  became  more  used  and  better  known,  at  least  to  the 
Roman  writers. 

The  passage  at  Thapsakus  was  in  the  line  of  road  from  Palmyra  to 
Karrhse  in  Northern  Mesopotamia ;  also  from  Seleukeia  (on  the  Tigris 
below  Bagdad)  to  the  other  cities  founded  in  Northern  Syria  by  Seleu- 
kus  Nikator  and  his  successors,  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  Seleukeia  in 
Pieria,  Laodikeia,  Antioch  ad  Taurum,  &c. 

The  ford  at  Thapsakus  (says  Mr.  Ainsworth,  p.  69, 70)  "  is  celebrated 
to  this  day  as  the  ford  of  the  Anezeh  or  Beduins.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  there  are  the  remains  of  a  paved  causeway  leading  to  the  very 
banks  of  the  river,  and  continued  on  the  opposite  side." 
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Stipulated  of  a  daric  and  a  half  per  month.  He 
engaged  to  give  them,  besides,  the  full  rate  of  pay 
until  they  should  have  been  sent  back  to  the  Ionian 
coast.  Such  ample  offers  satisfied  the  Greeks,  and 
served  to  counterbalance  at  least,  if  not  to  efface, 
the  terrors  of  that  unknown  region  which  they  were 
about  to  tread. 

But  before  the  general  body  of  Greek  soldiers  Separate 

°  •'  manoeuvre 

had  pronounced  their  formal  acquiescence,  Menon  of  Meaon. 
with  his  separate  division  was  already  in  the  water, 
crossing.     For  Menon  had  instigated  his  men  to 
decide  separately  for  themselves,  and  to  execute 
their   decision,  before  the  others   had  given   any 
answer.    "  By  acting  thus  (said  he)  you  will  confer 
special  obligation  on  Cyrus,  and  earn  corresponding 
reward.     If  the  others  follow  you  across,  he  will 
suppose  that  they  do  so  because  you  have  set  the 
example.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  others  should 
refuse,  we  shall  all  be  obliged  to  retreat :  but  he 
will  never  forget  that  you,  separately  taken,  have 
done  all  that  you  could  for  him."     Such  breach  of 
communion,  and  avidity  for  separate  gain,  at  a  time 
when  it  vitally  concerned  all  the  Greek  soldiers  to 
act  in  harmony  with  each  other,  was  a  step  suitable 
to  the  selfish  and  treacherous  character  of  Menon. 
He   gained  his  point,    however,    completely :    for 
Cyrus,  on  learning  that  the  Greek  troops  had  actu- 
ally crossed,  dispatched  Glus  the  interpreter  to  ex- 
press to  them  his  warmest  thanks,  and  to  assure 
them  that  he  would  never  forget  the  obligation  ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  he  sent  underhand  large 
presents  to  Menon  separately  ^     He  passed  with 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  12-18. 
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his  whole  army  immediately  afterwards ;  no  man 
being  wet  above  the  breast. 
AbrokomM       What  had  become  of  Abrokomas  and  his  army, 

abandons  ,  ^ 

the  defence  and  why  did  he  not  defend  this  passage,  where  Cyrus 
— hu  "^*^  might  so  easily  have  been  arrested  ?  We  are  told 
dcaUng.  t^at  he  had  been  there  a  little  before,  and  that  he 
had  thought  it  sufficient  to  bum  all  the  vessels  at 
Thapsakus,  in  the  belief  that  the  invaders  could  not 
cross  the  river  on  foot.  And  Xenophon  informs  us 
that  the  Thapsakenes  affirmed  the  Euphrates  to  have 
been  never  before  fordable — always  passed  by  means 
of  boats :  insomuch  that  they  treated  the  actual  low 
state  of  the  water  as  a  providential  interposition  of 
the  gods  in  favour  of  Cyrus  :  **  the  river  made  way 
for  him  to  come  and  take  the  sceptre."  When 
we  find  that  Abrokomas  came  too  late  afterwards 
for  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  we  shall  be  led  to  suspect 
that  he  too,  like  Syennesis  in  Kilikia,  was  playing  a 
double  game  between  the  two  royal  brothers,  and 
that  he  was  content  with  destroying  those  vessels 
which  formed  the  ordinary  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  banks,  without  taking  any  means 
to  inquire  whether  the  passage  was  practicable  with- 
out them.  The  assertion  of  the  Thapsakenes,  in 
so  far  as  it  was  not  a  mere  piece  of  flattery  to  Cyrus, 
could  hardly  have  had  any  other  foundation  than 
the  fact,  that  they  had  never  seen  the  river  crossed 
on  foot  (whether  practicable  or  not),  so  long  as 
there  were  regular  ferry-boats  ^ 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  Ay  18.  Compare  (Plutarcb,  Alexand.  17)  analogous 
expressioiiB  of  flatter}' — from  the  historians  of  Alexander,  affirming  that 
the  sea  near  Pamphylia  providentially  made  way  for  him — from  the  in- 
habitants on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  when  the  river  was  passed  by 
the  Roman  legions  and  the  Parthian  prince  Tiridatcs,  in  the  reign  of 
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After  crossing  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus  proceeded  ^^'i^^, 
for  niue  days'  march ^  southward  along  its  left  bank,  along  the 

...  .  «,  1  .  A  left  bank  of 

until  he  came  to  its  affluent  the  river  Araxes  or  the  eu- 
Chaboras,  which  divided  Syria  from  Arabia.  From  the  d^ 
the  numerous  and  well-supplied  villages  there  situ-  iJ^n" oVthe 
ated,  he  supplied  himself  with  a  large  stock  of  pro-  "™y- 
visions,  to  confront  the  desolate  march   through 
Arabia  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  following 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  still  farther  southward. 
It  was  now  that  he  entered  on  what  may  be  called 
the  Desert — an  endless  breadth  or  succession  of 
undulations  **  like  the  sea,''  without  any  cultivation 
or  even  any  tree  :  nothing  but  wormwood  and  va- 
rious aromatic  shrubs^.     Here  too  the  astonished 
Greeks  saw,  for  the  first  time,  wild  asses,  antelopes, 

the  Emperor  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Annal.  yi.  37) ;  and  by  Lucullus  still 
earlier  (Plutarch,  Lucull.  c.  24). 

The  time  when  Cyrus  crossed  the  Euphrates,  must  probably  have 
been  about  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.  Now  the  period 
of  greatest  height,  in  the  waters  of  the  Euplirates  near  this  part  of  its 
course,  is  from  the  21st  to  the  28th  of  May :  the  period  when  they  are 
lowest,  is  about  the  middle  of  November  (see  Colonel  Chesney's  Re- 
port on  the  Euphrates,  p.  5).  Rennell  eroneously  states  that  they  are 
lowest  in  August  and  September  (Expedit.  of  Xenophon,  p.  277).  The 
waters  would  thus  be  at  a  sort  of  mean  height,  when  Cyrus  passed. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  states  that  there  were  only  twenty  inches  of  water 
in  the  ford  at  Thapsakus,  from  October  1841  to  February  1842 :  the 
steamers  Nimrod  and  Nitocris  then  struck  upon  it  (p.  72),  though  the 
steamers  Euphrates  and  T^ris  had  passed  over  it  without  difBculty  in  the 
month  of  May. 

'  Xenophon  gives  these  nine  days  of  march  as  covering  fifty  para- 
aangs  (Anab.  i.  4, 19).  But  Koch  remarks  that  the  distance  is  not  half 
so  great  as  that  from  the  sea  to  Thapsakus :  which  latter  Xenophon 
gives  at  sixty-five  parasangs.  There  is  here  some  confusion ;  together 
with  the  usual  difficulty  in  assigning  any  given  distance  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  parasang  (Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  38). 

^  See  the  remarkable  testimony  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  from  personal  ob- 
8cn*ation,  to  the  acciuwjy  of  Xcnophon's  description  of  the  country, 
even  at  the  present  day. 
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ostriches,  bustards,  some  of  which  afforded  sport, 
and  occasionally  food,  to  the  horsemen  who  amused 
themselves  by  chasing  them ;  though  the  wild  ass 
was  swifter  than  any  horse,  and  the  ostrich  alto- 
gether unapproachable.  Five  days'  march  brought 
them  to  Korsdtd,  a  town  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  its  inhabitants — probably  however  leaving  the 
provision  dealers  behind,  as  had  before  happened  at 
Tarsus,  in  Kilikia* ;  since  the  army  here  increased 
their  supplies  for  the  onward  march.  All  that  they 
could  obtain  was  required,  and  was  indeed  insuffi* 
cient,  for  the  trying  journey  which  awaited  them. 
For  thirteen  successive  days,  and  ninety  computed 
parasangs,  did  they  march  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  without  provisions,  and  even  without 
herbage  except  in  some  few  places.  Their  flour  was 
exhausted,  so  that  the  soldiers  lived  for  some  days 
altogether  upon  meat,  while  many  baggage-animals 
perished  of  hunger.  Moreover  the  ground  was 
often  heavy  and  difficult,  full  of  hills  and  narrow 
valleys,  requiring  the  personal  efforts  of  every  man 
to  push  the  cars  and  waggons  at  particular  junc- 
tures: efforts,  in  which  the  Persian  courtiers  of 
Cyrus,  under  his  express  orders,  took  zealous  part, 
toiling  in  the  dirt  with  their  ornamented  attired 
After  these  thirteen  days  of  hardship,  they  reached 
Pylae  ;  near  the  entrance  of  the  cultivated  territory 
of  Babylonia,  where  they  seem  to  have  halted  five 
or  six  days  to  rest  and  refresh  ^    There  was  on  the 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  24.  *  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  4-^. 

'  I  infer  that  the  army  halted  here  five  or  six  days  from  the  story 
afterwards  told  respecting  the  Ambrakiot  Silanus,  the  prophet  of  the 
army ;  who,  on  sacrificing,  had  told  Cyrus  that  his  brother  would  not 
fight  for  ten  days  (i.  7»  16).    This  sacrifice  must  have  been  ofi«red,  I 
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opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  or  near  this  point,  a 
flourishing  city  named  CharmandS ;  to  which  many 

imagine,  during  the  halt — not  during  the  distressing  march  which 
preceded.  The  ten  days  named  by  Silanus  expired  on  the  fourth  day 
after  they  left  Pybe. 

It  is  in  reference  to  this  portion  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
the  Chaboras  southward  4own  by  Anah  and  Hit  (the  ancient  Is,  noticed 
by  Herodotus,  and  still  celebrated  from  its  unexhausted  supply  of  bi- 
tumen), between  latitude  35}°  and  34° — ^that  Colonel  Chesney,  in  his 
Report  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Euphrates  (p.  2),  has  the  following  re- 
marks : — 

"The  scenery  above  Hit,  in  itself  very  picturesque,  is  greatly 
heightened,  as  one  is  carried  along  the  current,  by  the  frequent  recur- 
rence, at  very  short  intervals,  of  ancient  irrigating  aqueducts :  these 
beautiful  specimens  of  art  and  durability  are  attributed  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  times  of  the  ignorant,  meaning  (as  is  expressly  understood)  the 
Persians,  when  fire-worshippers,  and  in  possession  of  the  world.  They 
literally  cover  both  banks,  and  prove  that  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates 
were  once  thickly  inhabited  by  a  people  far  advanced  indeed  in  the  ap- 
phcation  of  hydraulics  to  domestic  purposes,  of  the  first  and  greatest 
utility — the  transport  of  water.  The  greater  portion  is  now  more  or 
less  in  ruins,  but  some  have  been  repaii-ed,  and  kept  up  for  use  either 
to  grind  com  or  to  irrigate.  The  aqueducts  are  of  stone,  firmly 
cemented,  narrowing  to  about  2  feet  or  20  inches  at  top,  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  current,  and  carried  various  distances  towards  the  interior, 
from  200  to  1200  yards. 

"  But  what  most  concerns  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  is,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  parapet  wall  or  stone  rampart  in  the  river,  just  above  the 
several  aqueducts.  In  general,  there  is  one  of  the  former  attached  to 
each  of  the  latter.  And  almost  invariably,  between  two  mills  on  the 
opposite  banks,  one  of  them  crosses  the  stream  from  side  to  side,  with 
the  exception  of  a  passage  left  in  the  centre  for  boats  to  pass  up  and 
down.  The  object  of  these  subaqueous  walls  would  appear  to  be  ex- 
clusively, to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  at  low  seasons,  to  give  it  im- 
petus, as  well  as  a  more  abundant  supply  to  the  wheels.  And  their 
efiTect  at  those  times  is,  to  create  a  fall  in  every  part  of  the  width,  save 
the  opening  left  for  commerce,  through  which  the  water  rushes  with  a 
moderately  irregular  surface.  These  dams  were  probably  from  four  to 
eight  feet  high  originally :  but  they  are  now  frequently  a  bank  of  stones 
disturbing  the  evenness  of  the  current,  but  always  affording  a  sufficient 
passage  for  large  boats  at  low  seasons." 

The  marks  which  Colonel  Chesney  points  out,  of  previous  popula- 
tion and  industry  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  this  part  of  ita 
course,  are  extremely  interesting  and  curious,  when  contrasted  with  the 
desolation  depicted  by  Xenophon;  who  mentions  that  there  were  no 


Pylas— 
Charmandd 
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of  the  soldiers  crossed  over  (by  means  of  skins 
stuffed  with  hay),  and  procured  plentiful  supplies, 
especially  of  date- wine  and  millets 

It  was  during  this  halt  opposite  Charmandd  that 
^;;J^^-^  a  dispute  occurred  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
between      menacing  to  the  safety  of  all.     I  have  already  men- 

chus  and  ^*^^  inhabitanta  than  some  who  liyed  by  catting  millatones  from  the 
those  of  atone  quarries  near,  and  sending  them  to  Babylon  in  exchange  for  grain. 
Menon.  It  ig  plain  that  the  population,  of  which  Colonel  Chesney  saw  the  re- 
maining tokens,  either  had  already  long  ceased,  or  did  not  begin  to  exist, 
or  to  construct  their  dams  and  aqueducts,  until  a  period  later  than  Xeno- 
phon.  They  probably  began  during  the  period  of  the  Seleukid  kings, 
after  the  year  300  B.C.  For  this  line  of  road  along  the  Euphrates  began 
then  to  acquire  great  importance  as  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  great  city  of  Seleukeia  (on  the  Tigris,  below  Bagdad)  and 
the  other  cities  founded  by  Seleukus  Nikator  and  his  successors  in  the 
north  of  Syria  and  Asia  Mhior— Seleukeia  in  Piena,  Antioch,  Laodikeia, 
Apameia,  &c.  This  route  coincides  mainly  with  the  present  route  from 
Bagdad  to  Aleppo,  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Thapaakus.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  was  better  protected  during 
the  two  centuries  of  the  Seleukid  kings  (b.c.  300-100,  speaking  in  round 
numbers),  than  it  came  to  be  afterwards,  when  that  river  became  the 
I  boundary  line  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthians.    Even  at  the 

time  of  the  Emperor  Julian's  invasion,  however,  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
\  '  describes  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  north  of  Babylonia,  aa  being  in 

several  parts  weU-cultivated,  and  furnishing  ample  subsistence.  ( Ammian. 
Marc.  xxiv.  I .  At  the  time  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  there  was  nothing  to 
give  much  importance  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  north  of  Babylonia. 
[  Mr.  Ainsworth  describes  the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphra- 

tes, before  reaching  Pylie,  as  being  now  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was 
I  when  Xenophon  and  his  comrades  marched  through  it — "  full  of  hills 

I  and  narrow  valleys,  and  presenting  many  difficulties  to  the  movement 

I  of  an  army.    The  illustrator  was,  by  a  curious  accident,  left  by  the 

I  Euphrates  steamer  on  this  very  portion  of  the  river,  and  on  the  same 

'  side  as  the  Perso-Greek  army,  and  he  had  to  walk  a  day  and  a  night 

'^  across  these  inhospitable  regions :  so  that  he  can  speak  feelingly  of  the 

difficulties  which  the  Greeks  had  to  encounter."  (Travels  in  the  Track, 
^  &c.  p.  81.) 

'  I  incline  to  think  that  Charmandd  must  have  been  nearly  opposite 
Pylse  lower  down  than  Hit.     But  Major  Rennell  (p.  107)  and  Mr.  Ains- 
worth (p.  84)  suppose  Charmandd  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  modem 
Hit  (the  Is  of  Herodotus).    Tliere  is  no  other  known  town  with  which 
,  we  can  identify  it. 
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tioned  that  Klearcbus,  Menoo,  Proxenus^  and  each 
of  the  Greek  chiefs,  enjoyed  a  separate  command 
over  his  own  division,  subject  only  to  the  superior 
control  of  Cyrus  himself.  Some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Menon  becoming  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  those 
of  Klearchus,  the  latter  examined  into  the  case,  pro- 
nounced one  of  Menon's  soldiers  to  have  misbe- 
haved, and  caused  him  to  be  flogged.  The  comrades 
of  the  man  thus  punished  resented  the  proceeding 
to  such  a  degree,  that  as  Klearchus  was  riding  away 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  his  own  tent,  attended 
by  a  few  followers  only,  through  the  encampment 
of  Menon — one  of  the  soldiers  who  happened  to  be 
cutting  wood,  flung  the  hatchet  at  him,  while  others 
hooted  and  began  to  pelt  him  with  stones.  Kle* 
archus,  after  escaping  unhurt  from  this  danger  to 
his  own  division,  immediately  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  take  arms  and  put  themselves  in  battle  order. 
He  himself  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  Thracian 
peltasts,  and  his  forty  horsemen,  in  hostile  attitude 
against  Menon's  division  ;  who  on  their  side  ran 
to  arms,  with  Menon  himself  at  their  head,  and 
placed  themselves  in  order  of  defence.  A  slight 
accident  might  have  now  brought  on  irreparable 
disorder  and  bloodshed,  had  not  Proxenus,  coming 
up  at  the  moment  with  a  company  of  his  hopUtes, 
planted  himself  in  military  array  between  the  two 
disputing  parties,  and  entreated  Klearchus  to  de- 
sist from  farther  assault.  The  latter  at  first  re- 
fused. Indignant  that  his  recent  insult  and  nar- 
row escape  from  death  should  be  treated  so  lightly, 
he  desired  Proxenus  to  retire.  His  wrath  was  not 
appeased,  until  Cyrus  himself,  apprised  of  the  gra- 
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vity  of  the  danger,  came  galloping  up  with  his 
personal  attendants  and  his  two  javelins  in  hand. 
*'  Klearchus,  Proxenus,  and  all  you  Greeks  (said 
he),  you  know  not  what  you  are  doing.  Be  assured 
that  if  you  now  come  to  blows,  it  will  be  the  hour 
of  my  destruction — and  of  your  own  also,  shortly 
after  me.  For  if  your  force  be  ruined,  all  these 
natives  whom  you  see  around,  will  become  more 
hostile  to  us  even  than  the  Ynen  now  serving  with 
the  King.''  On  hearing  this  (says  Xenophon)  Kle- 
archus  came  to  his  senses,  and  the  troops  dispersed 
without  any  encounter  ^ 
Bab^oS*^  After  passing  Pylae  the  territory  called  Babylonia 
treason  of  began.  The  hills  flanking  the  Euphrates,  over  which 
preparation  the  army  had  hitherto  been  passing,  soon  ceased, 
for  ttic  ^^^  1^^  alluvial  plains  commenced'.  Traces  were 
now  discovered,  the  first  throughout  their  long 
march,  of  an  hostile  force  moving  in  their  front, 
ravaging  the  country  and  burning  the  herbage.  It 
was  here  that  Cyrus  detected  the  treason  of  a  Per- 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  11-17. 

*  The  commentators  agree  in  thinking  that  we  are  to  understand  by 
Pylae  a  sort  of  gate  or  pass^  marking  the  spot  where  the  desert  country 
north  of  Babylonia—- with  its  unduUtions  of  land,  and  its  steep  banks 
along  the  river — was  exchanged  for  the  flat  and  fertile  alluvium  consti* 
tuting  Babylonia  proper.  Perhaps  there  was  a  town  near  the  pass,  and 
named  after  it. 

Now  it  appears  from  Colonel  Chesney's  survey  that  this  alteration  is 
the  nature  of  the  country  takes  place  a  few  miles  below  Hit.  He  ob- 
serves (Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  i,  p.  64)—-**  Three  miles  below  Hit, 
the  remains  of  aqueducts  disappear,  and  the  windings  become  shorter 
and  more  frequent,  as  the  river  flows  through  a  tract  of  country  almost 
level."    Thereabouts  it  is  that  I  am  inclined  to  place  Pylfe. 

Colonel  Chesney  places  it  lower  down,  25  miles  from  Hit.  Professor 
Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  44),  lower  down  still.  Mr.  Ainswortb 
places  it  as  much  as  70  geographical  miles  lower  than  Hit  (Travels  in 
the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  81) :  compare  Hitter,  Erdkunde* 
West  Asien,  x.  p.  16 ;  id.  p.  755-763. 
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sian  nobleman  named  Orontes^  whom  be  examined 
in  his  tent,  in  tba  presence  of  various  Persians  pos- 
sessing bis  intimate  confidence,  as  well  as  of  Klear- 
ebus  with  a  guard  of  3000  hoplites.  Orontes  was  ex- 
amined, found  guilty,  and  privately  put  to  deaths 

After  three  days'  march,  estimated  by  Xenopbon 
at  twelve  parasangs,  Cyrus  was  induced  by  the  evi- 
dences before  him,  or  by  the  reports  of  deserters, 
to  believe  that  the  opposing  army  was  close  at  hand, 
and  that  a  battle  was  impending.  Accordingly,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  be  mustered  his  whole  army, 
Greeks  as  well  as  barbarians  ;  but  the  enemy  did 
not  appear  as  had  been  expected.  His  numbers 
were  counted  at  this  spot,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  were,  of  Greeks  10,400  hoplites,  and  2500 
peltasts  ;  of  the  barbarian  or  Asiatic  force  of  Cyrus, 
100,000  men  with  20  scythed  chariots.  The  num- 
bers of  the  Greeks  had  been  somewhat  diminished 
during  the  march,  from  sickness,  desertion,  or  other 
causes.  The  reports  of  deserters  described  the  army 
of  Artaxerxes  at  1,200,000  men,  besides  the  6000 
horse-guards  commanded  by  Artagerses,  and  200 
scythed  chariots,  under  the  command  of  Abroko- 
mas,  Tissaphernes,  and  two  others.  It  was  ascer- 
tained afterwards,  however,  that  the  force  of  Abro- 
komas  had  not  yet  joined,  and  later  accounts 
represented  the  numerical  estimation  as  too  great 
by  one-fourth. 

In  expectation  of  an  action,  Cyrus  here  convened 
the  generals  as  well  as  the  Lochages  (or  captains)  of 

'  The  descriptioii  given  of  this  scene  (known  to  the  Greeks  through 
the  communications  of  Klearchus)  by  Xenophon,  is  extremely  interest- 
ing (Anab.  i.  6).    I  omit  it  from  regard  tp  space. 
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Disconru    the  Gfceks ;  as  well  to  consult  about  suitable  ar- 

his  officers    raugements,  as  to  stimulate  their  zeal  in  his  cause. 

Midwi.      p^^  points  in  this  narrative  are  more  striking  than 

the  language  addressed  by  the  Persian  prince  to  the 

Greeks,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions. 

"It  is  not  from  want  of  native  forces,  men  of 
Hellas,  that  I  have  brought  you  hither,  but  because 
I  account  you  better  and  braver  than  any  number 
of  natives.  Prove  yourselves  now  worthy  of  the 
freedom  which  you  enjoy ;  that  freedom  for  which 
I  envy  you,  and  which  I  would  choose,  be  assured, 
in  preference  to  all  my  possessions  a  thousand  times 
multiplied.  Learn  now  from  me;  who  know  it  well, 
all  that  you  will  have  to  encounter — vast  numbers 
and  plenty  of  noise :  but  if  you  despise  these,  I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  you  what  worthless  stuff  you  will 
find  in  these  native  men.  Behave  well, — like  brave 
men,  and  trust  me  for  sending  you  back  in  such 
condition  as  to  make  your  friends  at  home  envy 
you  :  though  I  hope  to  prevail  on  many  of  you  to 
prefer  my  service  to  your  own  homes." 

"  Some  of  us  are  remarking,  Cyrus  (said  a  Sa- 
mian  exile  named  GaulitSs),  that  you  are  full  of  pro- 
mises at  this  hour  of  danger,  but  will  forget  them, 
or  perhaps  will  be  unable  to  perform  them,  when 

danger  is  over As  to  ability  (replied  Cyrus), 

my  father's  empire  reaches  northward  to  the  region 
of  intolerable  cold,  southward  to  that  of  intolerable 
heat.  All  in  the  middle  is  now  apportioned  in  sa- 
trapies among  my  brother's  friends ;  all,  if  we  are 
victorious,  will  come  to  be  distributed  among  mine. 
I  have  no  fear  of  not  having  enough  to  give  away, 
but  rather  of  not  having  friends  enough  to  receive 
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it  from  me.  To  each  of  you  Greeks,  moreover,  I 
shall  present  a  wreath  of  gold/' 

Declarations  like  these,  repeated  by  Cyrus  to 
many  of  the  Greek  soldiers,  and  circulated  among 
the  remainder,  filled  all  of  them  with  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  in  his  cause.  Such  was  the  sense  of 
force  and  superiority  inspired,  that  Klearchus  asked 
him — "  Do  you  really  think,  Cyrus,  that  your  bro- 
ther will  fight  you  ? Yes,  by  Zeus  (was  the 

reply) :  assuredly,  if  he  be  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Parysatis,  and  my  brother,  I  shall  not  win  this  prize 
without  a  battle."  All  the  Greeks  were  earnest 
with  him  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose  his  own 
person,  but  to  take  post  in  the  rear  of  their  body  ^ 
We  shall  see  presently  how  this  advice  was  followed. 

The  declarations  here  reported,  as  well  as  the  Conception 
expressions  employed  before  during  the  dispute  cynwof 
between  Klearchus  and  the  soldiers  of  Menon  near  fj^wity. 
CharmandS — ^being,  as  they  are,  genuine  and  au- 
thentic, and  not  dramatic  composition  such  as  those 
of  ^schylus  in  the  Persae,  nor  historic  amplifica- 
tion like  the  speeches  ascribed  to  Xerxes  in  Hero- 
dotus— are  among  the  most  valuable  evidences 
respecting  the  Hellenic  character  generally.  It  is 
not  merely  the  superior  courage  and  military  disci- 
pline of  the  Greeks  which  Cyrus  attests,  compared 
with  the  cowardice  of  Asiatics — but  also  their  fide- 
lity and  sense  of  obligation  which  he  contrasts  with 
the  time-serving  treachery  of  the  latter* ;  connect- 
ing these  superior  qualities  with  the  political  free- 
dom which  they  enjoy.  To  hear  this  young  prince 
expressing  such  strong  admiration  and  envy  for 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  2-9.  •  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  16. 
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Grecian  freedom,  and  such  ardent  personal  prefer- 
ence for  it  above  all  the  splendour  of  his  own 
position — was  doubtless  the  most  flattering  of  all 
compliments  which  he  could  pay  to  the  listening 
citizen-soldiers.  That  a  young  Persian  prince 
should  be  capable  of  conceiving  such  a  sentiment, 
is  no  slight  proof  of  his  mental  elevation  above  the 
level  both  of  his  family  and  of  his  nation.  The 
natural  Persian  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  con- 
versation between  Xerxes  and  Demaratus^  in  He- 
rodotus. To  Xerxes,  the  conception  of  free  citizen- 
ship— and  of  orderly,  self-sufficing,  courage  planted 
by  a  public  discipline  patriotic  as  well  as  equalising 
— was  not  merely  repugnant,  but  incomprehensible. 
He  understood  only  a  master  issuing  orders  to  obe- 
dient subjects,  and  stimulating  soldiers  to  bravery 
by  means  of  the  whip.  His  descendant  Cyrus,  on 
the  contrary,  had  learnt  by  personal  observation  to 
enter  into  the  feeling  of  personal  dignity  prevalent 
in  the  Greeks  around  him,  based  as  it  was  on  the 
conviction  that  they  governed  themselves  and  that 
there  was  no  man  who  had  any  rights  of  his  own 
over  them — that  the  law  was  their  only  master,  and 
that  in  rendering  obedience  to  it  they  were  working 
for  no  one  else  but  for  themselves*.     Cyrus  knew 

'  See  Herodot.  vii.  102, 103, 209.  Compare  the  obsenratioiu  of  the 
Persian  Achsmen^s,  c.  236. 

'  Herod,  vii.  104.  Demaratus  says  to  Xerxes,  respecting  the  Lace- 
dsemonians — ^*£Xfv^«/iot  yhp  i6vr€s,  ov  trapra  (k€v$tpoi  tliri'  lirc<rri  yap 
cr^i  d€<nr<$n7f,  v6fiLOs,  t6p  virodfi/ia/vovo-t  iroXX^  fiSXXop  ^  oi  <ro\  <r€. 

Again,  the  historian  observes  about  the  Athenians,  and  their  extraor 
dinary  increase  of  prowess  after  having  shaken  off  the  despotism  of  Hip- 
pias  (v.  78) — Afjkoi  y  ov  Koff  kv  p6vov  aXXA  travraxfn),  7  Itniyopif]  &s 
€OTi  Xpfffta  <rjrovdaioV  ci  Koi  'ABrjpaioi  Tvpay»€v6pj(voi  fuv,  ovdafMv  rw 
<r<^as  n(piouc€6yTa¥  ^<rav  rh  iro\€fua  dfitipovt,  dfraXXcix^cWc r  dc  rvpay- 
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where  to  touch  the  sentiment  of  Hellenic  honour, 
so  fatally  extinguished  after  the  Greeks  lost  their 
political  freedom  hy  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  exchanged  for  that  intellectual  quickness,  com- 
bined with  moral  degeneracy,  which  Cicero  and  his 
contemporaries  remark  as  the  characteristic  of  these 
once  high-toned  communities. 

Having  concerted  the  order  of  battle  with  the  ^J?*"*®^ 
generals,  Cyrus  marched  forward  in  cautious  array  the  prophet 
during  the  next  day,  ant'cipating  the  appearance  of  '  "*' 
the  king's  forces.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  seen, 
however,  though  abundant  marks  of  their  retiring 
footsteps  were  evident.  The  day's  march  (called 
three  parasangs)  having  been  concluded  without  a 
battle,  Cyrus  called  to  him  the  Ambrakiotic  prophet 
Silanus,  and  presented  him  with  3000  darics  or  ten 
Attic  talents.  Siianus  had  assured  him,  on  the 
eleventh  day  preceding,  that  there  would  be  no 
action  in  ten  days  from  that  time :  upon  which 
Cyrus  had  told  him — **  If  your  prophecy  comes 
true,  I  will  give  you  3000  darics.  My  brother  will 
not  fight  at  all,  if  he  does  not  fight  within  ten 
days\" 

In  spite  of  the  strong  opinion  which  he  had  ex-  Cjm9 
pressed  in  reply  to  Klearchus,  Cyrus  now  really  S^ended 
began  to  conceive  that  no  battle  would  be  hazarded 


trench. 


KaK€€Ov,  &s   d€<nr&rjf  efyya(6fi€voi'    i\€v$€p»6€vra>v   dc,   avrbs   (Kaaros 
coovrj)  npoBvfjMtTO  ipyddtaBiu, 

Compare  Menander^  Fragm.  Incert.  CL.  ap.  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comm. 
Grtec.  vol.  iv.  p.  268 — 

Ava)v  dc  bovKoSf  xai  vd^  koi  ^tanorg^ 
»  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  14-17. 
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by  his  enemies ;  especially  as  in  the  course  of  this 
last  day's  march,  be  came  to  a  broad  and  deep 
trench  (30  feet  broad  and  18  feet  deep),  approach- 
ing so  near  to  the  Euphrates  as  to  leave  an  interval 
of  only  20  feet  for  passage.  This  trench  had  been 
dug  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  across  the  plain,  for  a 
length  said  to  be  of  twelve  parasangs  (about  forty- 
two  English  miles,  if  the  parasang  be  reckoned  at 
thirty  stadia),  so  as  to  touch  at  its  other  extremity 
what  was  called  the  wall  of  Media  \     It  had  been 

>  From  Pylse  to  the  undefended  trench,  there  intervened  three  entire 
days  of  march>  and  one  part  of  a  day ;  for  it  occurred  in  the  fourth 
day's  march. 

Xenophon  calls  the  three  entire  days,  twelve  parasangs  in  all.  This 
argues  short  marches,  not  full  marches.  And  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
space  of  ground  traversed  during  any  one  of  them  can  have  heen  con- 
siderahle.  For  they  were  all  undertaken  with  visible  evidences  of  an 
enemy  immediately  in  front  of  them ;  which  circumstance  was  the  oc- 
casion of  the  treason  of  Orontes,  who  asked  Cyrus  for  a  body  of  cavalry, 
under  pretence  of  attacking  the  hght  troops  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  inform  Artaxerxes  that  he  was  id)out  to  desert 
with  this  division.  The  letter  was  delivered  to  Cyrus,  who  thus  dis- 
covered the  treason. 

Marching  with  a  known  enemy  not  far  off  in  front,  Cyrus  must  have 
kept  his  army  in  something  like  battle  order,  and  therefore  must  have 
moved  slowly.  Moreover  the  discovery  of  the  treason  of  Orontes  must 
itself  have  been  an  alarming  fact,  well-calculated  to  render  both  Cyrua 
and  Klearchus  doubly  cautious  for  the  time.  And  the  very  trial  of 
Orontes  appears  to  have  been  conducted  under  such  solemnities  as  must 
have  occasioned  a  halt  of  the  army. 

Taking  these  circumstances,  we  can  hardly  suppose  the  Greeks  to 
have  got  over  so  much  as  30  English  miles  of  ground  in  the  three  entire 
days  of  march.  The  fourth  day  they  must  have  got  over  very  little 
ground  indeed ;  not  merely  because  Cyrus  was  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  the  King's  main  army,  and  of  a  general  battle  (i.  T,  \A),  but  be- 
cause of  the  great  delay  necessary  for  passing  the  trench.  His  whole 
army  (more  than  100,000  men),  with  baggage,  chariots,  &c.,  had  to  pftsa 
through  the  narrow  gut  of  20  feet  wide  between  the  trench  and  the 
Euphrates.  He  can  hardly  have  made  more  than  6  miles  in  this  whole 
day's  march,  getting  at  night  so  far  as  to  encamp  2  or  3  miles  beyond 
the  trench.    We  may  therefore  reckon  the  distance  marched  over  be- 
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dug  as  a  special  measure  of  defence  against  the 
approaching  invaders.  Yet  we  hear  with  surprise, 
and  the  invaders  themselves  found  with  equal  sur- 
prise, that  not  a  man  was  on  the  spot  to  defend  it : 
so  that  the  whole  Cyreian  army  and  baggage  passed 
without  resistance  through  the  narrow  breadth  of 
20  feet.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  any  defensive 
measures  taken  to  repel  the  invasion — except  the 
precaution  of  Abrokomas  in  burning  the  boats  at 
Thapsakus.  Cyrus  had  been  allowed  to  traverse 
all  this  immense  space,  and  to  pass  through  so  many 
defensible  positions,  without  having  yet  struck  a 
blow.  And  now  Artaxerxes,  after  having  cut  a 
prodigious  extent  of  trench  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
labour — provided  a  valuable  means  of  resistance, 
especially  against  Grecian  heavy-armed  soldiers — 
and  occupied  it  seemingly  until  the  very  last  mo- 
ment— throws  it  up  from  some  unaccountable  panic, 
and  suffers  a  whole  army  to  pass  unopposed  through 
this  very  narrow  gut.  Having  surmounted  unex- 
pectedly so  formidable  an  obstacle,  Cyrus  as  well  as 
the  Greeks  imagined  that  Artaxerxes  would  never 
think  of  fighting  in  the  open  plain.  All  began  to 
relax  in  that  careful  array  which  had  been  observed 

tween  Pylse  and  the  trench  as  about  32  miles  in  all ;  and  two  or  three 
miles  further  to  the  encampment  of  the  next  night.  Probably  Cyrus 
would  keep  near  the  river,  yet  not  following  its  bends  with  absolute  pre- 
cision :  so  that  in  estimating  distance,  we  ought  to  take  a  mean  between 
the  straight  line  and  the  full  windings  of  the  river. 

I  conceive  the  trench  to  have  cut  the  Wall  of  Media  at  a  much  wider 
angle  than  appears  in  Col.  Chesney's  map ;  so  that  the  triangular  space 
included  between  the  trench,  the  Wall^  and  the  river,  was  much  more 
extensive.  The  reason,  we  may  presume,  why  the  trench  was  cut,  was, 
to  defend  that  portion  of  the  well-cultivated  and  watered  country  of 
Babylonia  which  lay  outside  of  the  Wall  of  Media — which  portion  (as 
we  shall  see  hereafter  in  the  marches  of  the  Greeks  after  the  battle)  wa« 
very  considerable. 


bittle. 
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since  the  midnight  review,  insomuch  that  he  him- 
self proceeded  in  his  chariot  instead  of  on  horseback, 
while  many  of  the  Greek  soldiers  lodged  their  arms 
on  the  waggons  or  beasts  of  burden  ^ 
rodd"*II^       On  the  next  day  but  one  after  passing  the  unde- 
gj^^o^  fended  trench,  they  were  surprised,  at  a  spot  called 
army— pre-  Kuuaxa*,  just  whcu  they  were  about  to  halt  for  the 
c^8  for^    midday  meal  and  repose,  by  the  sudden  intimation 
that  the  King's  army  was  approaching  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  open  plain.     Instantly  Cyrus  hastened 
to  mount  on  horseback,  to  arm  himself,  and  to  put 
his  forces  in  order,  while  the  Greeks  on  their  side 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7,  20. 

The  account  given  by  Xenophon  of  this  long  line  of  trench,  first  dug 
by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  and  then  left  useless  and  undefended^  diflfers 
from  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  (xiv.  22),  which  seems  to  be  borrowed 
from  Ephorus.  Diodorus  says  that  the  king  caused  a  long  trench  to  be 
dug,  and  lined  with  carnages  and  waggons  as  a  defence  for  his  baggage; 
and  that  he  afterwards  marched  forth  from  this  entrenchment,  with  his 
soldiers  free  and  unincumbered,  to  give  battle  to  Cyrus.  This  is  a  state- 
ment more  plausible  than  that  of  Xenophon,  in  this  point  of  view,  that 
it  makes  out  the  king  to  have  acted  upon  a  rational  scheme :  whereas  in 
Xenophon,  he  appears  at  first  to  have  adopted  a  plan  of  defence,  and 
then  to  have  renounced  it,  after  immense  labour  and  cost,  without  any 
reason  so  far  as  we  can  see.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  account  of 
Xenophon  is  the  true  one.  The  narrow  passage,  and  the  undefended 
trench,  were  both  facts  of  the  most  obvious  and  impressive  character  to 
an  observing  soldier. 

'  Xenophon  does  not  mention  the  name  Kunaxa,  which  comes  to  us 
from  Plutarch  (Artaxerx.  c.  8),  who  states  that  it  was  500  stadia  (about 
58  miles)  from  Babylon ;  while  Xenophon  was  informed  that  the  field  of 
battle  was  distant  from  Babylon  only  360  stadia.  Now,  according  to 
Colonel  Chesney  (Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  i.  p.  57),  Hillah  (Babylon)  is 
distant  9 1  miles  by  the  river,  or  6 1  §  miles  direct,  from  Felujah.  Following 
therefore  the  distance  given  by  Plutarch  (probably  copied  from  Ktesias), 
we  should  place  Kunaxa  a  little  lower  down  the  river  than  Felujah. 
This  seems  the  most  probable  supposition. 

Rennell  and  Mr.  Baillie  Eraser  so  place  it  (Mesopotamia  and  Assyria, 
p.  186,  Edin.  1842),  I  think  rightly :  moreover  the  latter  remarks,  what 
most  of  the  commentators  overlook,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  pass 
through  the  Wall  of  Media  until  long  after  the  battle.  See  a  note  a  little 
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halted  and  formed  their  line  with  all  possible  speeds 
They  were  on  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  adjoining 
the  river  Euphrates ;  Ariaeus  with  the  Asiatic  forces 
being  on  the  left,  and  Cyrus  himself,  surrounded 
by  a  body-guard  of  600  well-armed  Persian  horse- 
men, in  the  centre.  Among  the  Greeks,  Klearchus 
commanded  the  right  division  of  hoplites,  with  Pa- 
phlagonian  horsemen  and  the  Grecian  peltasts  on 
the  extreme  right,  close  to  the  river;  Proxenus 
with  his  division  stood  next ;  Menon  commanded 
on  the  left.  All  the  Persian  horsemen  around 
Cyrus  Ijad  breastplates,  helmets,  short  Grecian 
swords,  and  two  javelins  in  their  right  hands ;  the 
horses  also  were  defended  by  facings  both  over  the 
breast  and  head.  Cyrus  himself,  armed  generally 
like  the  rest,  stood  distinguished  by  having  an  up- 
right tiara  instead  of  the  helmet.    Though  the  first 

below,  near  the  beginning  of  my  next  chapter,  in  reference  to  that 
Wall. 

^  The  distance  of  the  undefended  trench  from  the  battle  field  of  Ku- 
naxa  would  be  about  22  miles.  First,  3  miles  beyond  the  trench,  to 
the  first  night-station  :  next,  a  full  day's  march,  say  12  miles :  thirdly, 
a  half  day's  march,  to  the  time  of  the  midday  halt,  say  7  miles. 

The  distance  from  Pylse  to  the  trench  having  before  been  stated  at 
32  miles,  the  whole  distance  from  Pylse  to  Kunaxa  will  be  about  54 
miles. 

Now  Colonel  Chesney  has  stated  the  distance  from  Hit  to  Felujah 
Castle  (two  known  points)  at  48  miles  of  straight  line,  and  77  miles,  if 
following  the  line  of  the  river.  Deduct  four  miles  for  the  distance  from 
Hit  to  Pylae — and  we  shall  then  have  between  Pylae  and  Felujah,  a 
rectilinear  distance  of  44  miles.  The  marching  route  of  the  Greeks  (as 
explained  in  the  previous  note,  the  Greeks  following  generally,  but  not 
exactly,  the  windings  of  the  river)  will  give  50  miles  from  Pylie  to  Fe- 
lujah, and  53  or  54  from  Pylee  to  Kunaxa. 

In  Plan  II.,  annexed  to  this  volume,  will  be  found  an  illustration  of 
the  marches  of  the  Cyreian  army,  as  described  by  Xenophon,  both  im- 
mediately before,  and  immediately  after,  the  battle  of  Kunaxa ;  from 
Pylae  to  the  crossing  of  the  Tigris. 
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news  had  come  upon  them  by  surprise,  the  Cyreians 
had  ample  time  to  put  themselves  in  complete  or- 
der ;  for  the  enemy  did  not  appear  until  the  after- 
noon was  advanced.  First,  was  seen  dust,  like  a 
white  cloud — next,  an  undefined  dark  spot,  gradu- 
ally nearing  until  the  armour  began  to  shine,  and 
the  component  divisions  of  troops,  arranged  in 
dense  masses,  became  discernible.  Tissaphemes 
was  on  the  left,  opposite  to  the  Greeks,  at  the  head 
of  the  Persian  horsemen,  with  white  cuirasses :  on 
his  right,  stood  the  Persian  bowmen,  with  their 
gerrha,  or  wicker  shields,  spiked  so  as  to  be  fast- 
ened in  the  ground  while  arrows  were  shot  from 
behind  them :  next,  the  Egyptian  infantry  with  long 
wooden  shields  covering  the  whole  body  and  legs. 
In  front  of  all,  was  a  row  of  chariots  with  scythes 
attached  to  the  wheels,  destined  to  begin  the  charge 
against  the  Grecian  phalanx  ^ 
||^»j*^ordcrs  As  the  Gfccks  were  completing  their  array,  Cyrus 
rode  to  the  front,  and  desired  Klearchus  to  make 
his  attack  with  the  Greeks  upon  the  centre  of  the 
enemy  ;  since  it  was  there  that  the  King  in  person 
would  be  posted,  and  if  that  were  once  beaten,  the 
victory  was  gained.  But  such  was  the  superiority 
of  Artaxerxes  in  number,  that  his  centre  extended 
beyond  the  left  of  Cyrus.  Accordingly  Klearchus, 
afraid  of  withdrawing  his  right  from  the  river,  lest 
he  should  be  taken  both  in  flank  and  rear,  chose  to 
keep  his  position  on  the  right — and  merely  replied 
to  Cyrus,  that  he  would  manage  everything  for  the 
best.  I  have  before  remarked^  how  often  the  fear  of 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  S-ll. 

•  Thucyd.  v.  70.    Sec  Vol.  VII.  ch.  Ivi.  p.  116  of  thii  Historjr. 
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being  attacked  on  the  unshielded  side  and  on  the 
rear,  led  the  Greek  soldier  into  movements  incon- 
sistent with  military  expediency ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
presently,  that  Klearchus,  blindly  obeying  this  ha- 
bitual rule  of  precaution,  was  induced  here  to  com- 
mit the  capital  mistake  of  keeping  on  the  right 
flank,  contrary  to  the  more  judicious  direction  of 
Cyrus  ^  The  latter  continued  for  a  short  time 
riding  slowly  in  front  of  the  lines,  looking  alter- 
nately at  the  two  armies,  when  Xenophon,  one  of 
the  small  total  of  Grecian  horsemen,  and  attached 
to  the  division  of  Proxenus,  rode  forth  from  the  line 
to  accost  him,  asking  if  he  had  any  orders  to  give. 
Cyrus  desired  him  to  proclaim  to  every  one  that  the 
sacrifices  were  favourable.  Hearing  a  murmur 
going  through  the  Grecian  ranks,  he  inquired  from 
Xenophon  what  it  was ;  and  received  for  answer, 
that  the  watchword  was  now  being  passed  along  for 
the  second  time.  He  asked,  with  some  surprise, 
who  gave  the  watchword  ?  and  what  it  was  ?  Xe- 
nophon replied  that  it  was  "  Zeus  the  Preserver, 
and  Victory." — **  I  accept  it,''  replied  Cyrus  ;  **  let 
that  be  the  word:"  and  immediately  rode  away  to 
his  own  post  in  the  centre,  among  the  Asiatics. 

The  vast  host  of  Artaxerxes,  advancing  steadily  Battle  of 
and  without  noise,  were  now  within  less  than  half  a  easy^ctorx 
mile  of  the  Cyreians,  when  the  Greek  troops  raised  q^^,  ^^ 
the  paean  or  usual  war-cry,  and  began  to  move  for-  *hdrBide. 
'ward.    As  they  advanced,  the  shout  became  more 
vehement,  the  pace  accelerated,  and  at  last  the 
whole  body  got  into  a  run*.     This  might   have 

^  Plutarch  (Artazerz.  c.  8)  makes  this  criticism  upon  Klearchus ;  and 
it  seems  quite  just. 

*  Xen.  Anah.  i.  8,  17 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  23. 
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proved  unfortunate,  had  their  opponents  been  other 
than  Grecian  hoplites ;  but  the  Persians  did  not 
stand  to  await  the  charge.  They  turned  and  fled, 
when  the  assailants  were  yet  hardly  within  bow-shot. 
Such  was  their  panic,  that  even  the  drivers  of  the 
scythed  chariots  in  front,  deserting  their  teams,  ran 
away  along  with  the  rest ;  while  the  horses,  left  to 
themselves,  rushed  apart  in  all  directions,  some 
turning  round  to  follow  the  fugitives,  others  coming 
against  the  advancing  Greeks,  who  made  open  order 
to  let  them  pass.  The  left  division  of  the  king's 
army  was  thus  routed  without  a  blow,  and  seemingly 
without  a  man  killed  on  either  side ;  one  Greek  only 
being  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  another  by  not 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  one  of  the  chariots^  Tis- 
saphernes  alone — who,  with  the  body  of  horse  imme- 
diately around  him,  was  at  the  extreme  Persian  left, 
close  to  the  river — formed  an  exception  to  this  uni- 
versal flight.  He  charged  and  penetrated  through 
the  Grecian  peltasts  who  stood  opposite  to  him  be- 
tween the  hoplites  and  the  river.  These  peltasts, 
commanded  by  Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,  opened 
their  ranks  to  let  him  pass,  darting  at  the  men  as 
they  rode  by,  yet  without  losing  any  one  themselves. 
Tissaphernes  thus  got  into  the  rear  of  the  Greeks, 
who  continued  on  their  side  to  pursue  the  flying 
Persians  before  them*. 
attS^of '  Matters  proceeded  differently  in  the  other  parts 
Cyras  upon  of  the  field.     Artaxcrxcs,  thousrh  in  the  centre  of 

his  brother    ,  .  ^  r  i_-  •  l  x 

— cymsis  his  owu  army,  yet  from  his  superior  numbers  out- 
flanked Ariseus,  who  commanded  the  extreme  left 
of  the  Cyreians®.    Finding  no  one  directly  opposed 

»  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  17-20.  «  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  4-8. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  23 ;  i.  9,  31. 
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to  him,  he  began  to  wheel  round  his  right  wing,  to 
encompass  his  enemies  ;  not  noticing  the  flight  of 
his  left  division.     Cyrus,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  saw  the  easy  victory  of  the  Greeks  on  their  side, 
was  overjoyed  ;  and  received  from  every  one  around 
him  salutations,  as  if  he  were  already  king.   Never- 
theless,  he  had  self-command  enough  not  yet  to 
rush  forward  as  if  the  victory  was  already  gained^ 
but  remained  unmoved,  with  his  regiment  of  six 
hundred  horse  round  him,  watching  the  movements 
of  Artaxerxes.     As  soon  as  he  saw  the  latter  wheel- 
ing round  his  right  division  to  get  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Cyreians,  he  hastened  to  check  this  movement 
by  an  impetuous  charge  upon  the  centre,  where 
Artaxerxes  was  in  person,  surrounded  by  the  body- 
guard of  6000  horse  under  Artagerses.    So  vigorous 
was  the  attack  of  Cyrus,  that  with  his  600  horse, 
he   broke  and  dispersed  this  body-guard,  killing 
Artagerses  with  his  own  hand.     His  own  600  horse 
rushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  leaving 
Cyrus  himself  nearly  alone,  with  only  the  select  few 
called  his  *'  Table-Companions  "  around  him.     It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  he  first  saw  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  whose  person  had  been  exposed 
to  view  by  the  flight  of  the  body-guards.  The  sight 
filled  him  with  such  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and  jealous 
ambition^  that  he  lost  all  thought  of  safety  or  pru- 

1  Xen.Aiiab.  i.  8,  21. 

Kvpos  di,  6pwv  Toifs  "E^tfvas  viKciyras  rd  Koff  4avTOw  Koi  di&Koyras, 
rfi6fi€Pos  Kcti  irpoa-Kvvovfxtvos  if^rj  w  /SacriXcvr  vn6  roy  dfj^*  avrhv,  ovd* 
»s  i^rixBri  diaK€iv,  &C. 

The  last  words  are  remarkable,  as  indicating  that  no  other  stimulus 
except  that  of  ambitious  rivaliy  and  fraternal  antipathy,  had  force 
enough  to  overthrow  the  self-command  of  Cyrus. 

'  Compare  the  account  of  the  transport  of  rage  which  seized  the 
Theban  Pelopidas,  when  he  saw  Alexander  the  despot  of  Pherse  in  the 
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dence — cried  out,  **  I  see  the  man" — ^and  rushed 
forward  with  his  mere  handful  of  companions  to  at- 
tack Artaxerxes,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  host  be- 
hind him.  Cyrus  made  directly  at  his  brother, 
darting  his  javelin  with  so  true  an  aim  as  to  strike 
him  in  the  breast,  and  wound  him  through  the 
cuirass :  though  the  wound  (afterwards  cured  by 
the  Greek  surgeon  Ktesias)  could  not  have  been 
very  severe,  since  Artaxerxes  did  not  quit  the  field, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  engaged  in  personal  combat, 
he  and  those  around  him,  against  this  handful  of 
assailants.  So  unequal  a  combat  did  not  last  long. 
Cyrus,  being  severely  wounded  under  the  eye  by  the 
javelin  of  a  Karian  soldier,  was  cast  from  his  horse, 
and  slain.  The  small  number  of  faithful  companions 
around  him  all  perished  in  his  defence :  Artasyras, 
who  stood  first  among  them  in  his  confidence  and 
attachment,  seeing  him  mortally  wounded  and 
fallen,  cast  himself  down  upon  him,  clasped  him  in 
his  arms,  and  in  this  position  either  slew  himself,  or 
was  slain  by  order  of  the  king^ 

opposite  anny ;  which  led  to  the  same  fatal  consequences  (Plutarch, 
Pelopidas,  c.  32 ;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Pelop.  c.  5).  See  also  the  reflections  of 
Xenophon  on  the  conduct  of  Teleutias  heforeOlynthus. — Hellenic,  v.  3. 7. 

»  Xen.  Anab.  i.  8,  22-29. 

The  account  of  this  battle  and  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  by  Ktesias  (as 
fiir  as  we  can  make  it  out  from  the  brief  abstract  in  Photius — Ktesias, 
Fragm.  c.  58,  59,  ed.  Bahr)  does  not  differ  materially  from  Xenophon. 
Ktesias  mentions  the  Karian  soldier  (not  noticed  by  Xenophon)  who 
hurled  the  javelin ;  and  adds  that  this  soldier  was  afterwards  tortured 
and  put  to  death  by  Queen  Parysatis,  in  savage  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Cyrus.  He  also  informs  us  that  Bagapat^s,  the  person  who  by  order 
of  Artaxerxes  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  Cyrus,  was  destroyed  by  her 
in  the  same  way. 

Diodorus  (xiv.  23)  dresses  up  a  much  fuller  picture  of  the  conflict 
between  Cyrus  and  his  brother,  which  differs  on  many  points,  partly 
direct  and  partly  implied,  from  Xenophon. 

Plutarch  (Artaxerxes,  c.  11,  12,  13)  gives  an  account  of  the  battle. 
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The  head  and  the  right  hand  of  the  deceased  Flight  of 
prince  were  immediately  cut  oflF  by  order  of  Arta-  t^lSatilj 
xerxes,  and  doubtless  exhibited  conspicuously  to  q^^ 
view.  This  was  a  proclamation  to  every  one  that 
the  entire  contest  was  at  an  end :  and  so  it  was  un- 
derstood by  AriaBus,  who  together  with  all  the 
Asiatic  troops  of  Cyrus,  deserted  the  field  and  fled 
back  to  the  camp.  Not  even  there  did  they  defend 
themselves,  when  the  king  and  his  forces  pursued 
them  ;  but  fled  yet  farther  back  to  the  resting-place 
of  the  previous  night.  The  troops  of  Artaxerxes 
got  into  the  camp  and  began  to  plunder  it  without 
resistance.  Even  the  harem  of  Cyrus  fell  into  their 
power.  It  included  two  Grecian  women — of  free 
condition,  good  family,  and  education— one  from 
Phoksea,  the  other  from  Miletus,  brought  to  him 
by  force  from  their  parents  to  Sardis.  The  elder  of 
these  two,  the  Phokaean,  named  Milto,  distinguished 
alike  for  beauty  and  accomplished  intelligence,  was 
made  prisoner  and  transferred  to  the  harem  of  Arta- 
xerxes ;  the  other,  a  younger  person,  found  means 
to  save  herself,  though  without  her  upper  garments  \ 

and  of  the  dea^  of  Gyrus,  which  he  professes  to  have  derived  firom 
Ktesias,  but  which  differs  still  more  materially  from  the  nairative  in 
Xenophon.    Compare  also  the  few  words  of  Justin,  v.  11. 

Diodorus  (xiv.  24)'  says  that  12,000  men  were  slain  of  the  king's 
army  at  Kunaxa ;  the  greater  part  of  them  by  the  Greeks  under  Klear- 
chus,  who  did  not  lose  a  single  man.  He  estimates  the  loss  of  Cyrus's 
Asiatic  army  at  3000  men.  But  as  the  Greeks  did  not  lose  a  man,  so 
they  can  hardly  have  killed  many  in  the  pursuit ;  for  they  had  scarcely 
any  cavalry,  and  no  gresCt  number  of  peltasts — ^while  hopUtes  could  not 
have  overtaken  the  flying  Persians. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10, 3.  The  accomplishments  and  fascinations  of  this 
Fhoksan  lady,  and  the  great  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  first  by 
Cyrus  and  afterwards  by  Artaxerxes,  have  been  exaggerated  into  a  ro- 
mantic story,  in  which  we  cannot  tell  what  may  be  the  proportion  of 
truth  (see  ^ian,  V.  H.  xu.  1 ;  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  26, 27 ;  Justin, 
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and  sought  shelter  among  some  Greeks  who  were 
]eft  in  the  camp  on  guard  of  the  Grecian  ba^age. 
These  Greeks  repelled  the  Persian  assailants  with 
considerable  slaughter ;  preserving  their  own  bag- 
gage, as  well  as  the  persons  of  all  who  fled  to  them 
for  shelter.  But  the  Asiatic  camp  of  the  Cyreians 
wascompletely  pillaged,  not  excepting  those  reserved 
waggons  of  provisions  which  Cyrus  had  provided  in 
order  that  his  Grecian  auxiliaries  might  be  certain 
under  all  circumstances  of  a  supply*. 
Piiinto  of  While  Artaxerxes  was  thus  stripping  the  Cyreian 
camp  by  camp,  he  was  joined  by  Tissaphernes  and  his  divi- 
Victoria?*  sion  of  horse,  who  had  charged  through  between 
^e  Greeks,  the  Grecian  division  and  the  river.  At  this  time, 
there  was  a  distance  of  no  less  than  thirty  stadia  or 
3^  miles  between  him  and  Klearchus  with  the  Gre- 
cian division ;  so  far  had  the  latter  advanced  for- 
ward in  pursuit  of  the  Persian  fugitives.  Apprised, 
after  some  time,  that  the  king's  troops  had  been 
victorious  on  the  left  and  centre  and  were  masters 
of  the  camp — but  not  yet  knowing  the  death  of 
Cyrus — Klearchus  marched  back  his  troops,  and 
met  the  enemy's  forces  also  returning.     He  was 

X.  2).  Both  Plutarch  and  Justin  state  that  the  subsequent  enmity  be- 
tween Artaxerxes  and  his  son  Darius,  which  led  to  the  conspiracy  of 
the  latter  against  his  father,  and  to  his  destruction  when  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  arose  out  of  the  passion  of  Darius  for  her.  But  as 
that  transaction  certainly  happened  at  the  close  of  the  long  Ufe  and 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  forty-six  yean — and  as  she  must  have 
been  then  sixty  years  old,  if  not  more — we  may  fSdrly  presume  that  the 
cause  of  the  family  tragedy  must  have  been  something  different. 

Compare  the  description  of  the  fate  of  BerenikI  of  Chios,  and  Mo- 
niml  of  Miletus,  wives  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  during  the  last 
misfortunes  of  that  prince  (Plutarch,  LucuUus,  c.  18). 

>  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  17. 

This  provision  must  probably  have  been  made  during  the  recent  halt 
atPyhe. 
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apprehensive  of  being  surrounded  by  superior  num- 
bers, and  therefore  took  post  with  his  rear  upon  the 
river.  In  this  position,  Artaxerxes  again  marshalled 
his  troops  in  front,  as  if  to  attack  him ;  but  the 
Greeks,  anticipating  his  movement,  were  first  in 
making  the  attack  themselves,  and  forced  the  Per- 
sians to  take  flight  even  more  terror-stricken  than 
before.  Klearchus,  thus  relieved  from  all  ene- 
mies, waited  awhile  in  hopes  of  hearing  news  of 
Cyrus.  He  then  returned  to  the  camp,  whfch  was 
found  stripped  of  all  its  stores ;  so  that  the  Greeks 
were  compelled  to  pass  the  night  without  supper, 
while  most  of  them  also  had  had  no  dinner,  from 
the  early  hour  at  which  the  battle  had  commenced^ 
It  was  only  on  the  next  morning  that  they  learnt, 
through  ProklSs  (descendant  of  the  Spartan  king 
Demaratus,  formerly  companion  of  Xerxes  in  the 
invasion  of  Greece),  that  Cyrus  had  been  slain ;  news 
which  converted  their  satisfaction  at  their  own  tri. 
umph  into  sorrow  and  dismay*. 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  and  along 
with  it  the  ambitious  hopes  as  well  as  the  life  of 
this  young  prince.  His  character  and  proceedings  Chmcter 
suggest  instructive  remarks.  Both  in  the  conduct  ^  ^™* 
of  this  expedition,  and  in  the  two  or  three  years  of 
administration  in  Asia  Minor  which  preceded  it,  he 
displayed  qualities  such  as  are  not  seen  in  Cyrus 
called  the  Great,  nor  in  any  other  member  of  the 
Persian  regal  family,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  Per- 
sian general  throughout  the  history  of  the  monarchy. 
We  observe  a  large  and  long-sighted  combination — 
a  power  of  foreseeing  difficulties,  and  providing 

'  Xen.  Anab.  i.  10,  18,  19.  •  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  3,  4. 
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means  beforehand  for  overcoming  them — a  dexte- 
rity in  meeting  variable  exigences,  and  dealing 
with  different  parties,  Greeks  or  Asiatics,  officers 
or  soldiers — a  conviction  of  the  necessity,  not  merely 
of  purchasing  men's  service  by  lavish  presents,  but 
of  acquiring  their  confidence  by  straightforward 
dealing  and  systematic  good  faith — a  power  of  re- 
pressing displeasure  when  policy  commanded,  as  at 
the  desertion  of  Xenias  and  Pasion,  and  the  first 
conspiracies  of  Orontes  ;  although  usually  the  pu- 
nishments which  he  inflicted  were  full  of  Oriental 
barbarity.  How  rare  were  the  merits  and  accom- 
plishments of  Cyrus,  as  a  Persian,  will  be  best  felt 
when  we  contrast  this  portrait  by  Xenophon,  with 
the  description  of  the  Persian  satraps  by  Isokrates^ 
That  many  persons  deserted  from  Artaxerxes  to 
Cyrus  —  none,  except  Orontes,  from  Cyrus  to 
Artaxerxes — has  been  remarked  by  Xenophon.  Not 
merely  throughout  the  march,  but  even  as  to  the 
manner  of  fighting  at  Kunaxa,  the  judgement  of 
Cyrus  was  sounder  than  that  of  Klearchus.  The 
two  matters  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Greeks, 
were,  to  take  care  of  the  person  of  Cyrus,  and  to 
strike  straight  at  that  of  Artaxerxes  with  the  cen- 
tral division  around  him.  Now  it  was  the  fault  of 
Klearchus,  and  not  of  Cyrus,  that  both  these  matters 
were  omitted ;  and  that  the  Greeks  gained  only  a 
victory  comparatively  insignificant  on  the  right. 
Yet  in  spite  of  such  mistake,  not  his  ownj  it  ap- 
pears that  Cyrus  would  have  been  victorious,  had 

'  Isokrates,  Orat.  iv.  (Panegyric.)  8.  175-182  :  a  striking  passage,  as 
describing  the  way  in  which  political  institutions  work  themselves  into 
the  individual  character  and  habits. 
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he  been  able  to  repress  that  passionate  burst  of 
antipathy  which  drove  him  like  a  madman  against 
his  brother.  The  same  insatiable  ambition,  and 
jealous  fierceness  when  power  was  concerned,  which 
had  before  led  him  to  put  to  death  two  first  cousins, 
because  they  omitted  in  his  presence  an  act  of  de- 
ference never  paid  except  to  the  King  in  person — 
this  same  impulse,  exasperated  by  the  actual  sight 
of  his  rival  brother,  and  by  that  standing  force  of 
fraternal  antipathy  so  frequent  in  regal  families  S 
blinded  him  for  the  moment  to  all  rational  calcula- 
tion. 

We  may  however  remark  that  Hellas,  as  a  whole,  |f^^  mTc- 
had  no  cause  to  regret  the  fall  of  Cyrus  at  Kunaxa.  ceedcd,  he 

would  have 

Had  he  dethroned  his  brother  and  become  king,  the  been  the 
Persian  empire  would  have  acquired  under  his  hand  midab^* 

enemy  to 

1  DtodoTus  (xiv.  23)  notices  the  legendary  pair  of  hostile  brothers,   Greece. 
Eteokles  and  Polyneikes,  as  a  parallel.   Compare  Tacitus,  Annal.  iv.  60. 
"  Atrox  Drusi  ingenium,  super  cupidinem  potentis,  et  solita  fratri^ 
bus  odia,  accendebatur  invidia,  quod  mater  Agrippina  promptior  Neroni 
erat/'  &c.;  and  Justin,  xlii.  4. 

Compare  also  the  interesting  narrative  of  M.  Prosper  M^m^,  in  his 
Life  of  Don  Pedro  of  Castile ;  a  prince  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Peter  the  Cruel.  Don  Pedro  was  dethroned,  and  slain  in  personal 
conflict,  by  the  hand  of  his  bastard  brother,  Henri  of  Transtamare. 

At  the  battle  of  Navarrete,  in  1367,  says  M.  Merim^e,  "  Don  P^dre, 
qui,  pendant  le  combat,  s*^tait  jet^  au  plus  fort  de  la  m^l^e,  s'  achama 
long  temps  k  la  poursuite  des  fuyards.  On  le  voyait  galopper  dans  la 
plaine,  mont^  sur  un  cheval  noir,  sa  banni^re  armori^e  de  Castille  de- 
*  rant  lui,  cherchant  son  frere  partout  oil  Ton  combattait  encore,  et  criant, 
^hauffi^  par  le  carnage — 'Od  est  ce  b&tard,  qui  se  nomme  roi  de 
Castille? ' "  (Histoire  de  Don  P^dre,  p.  504.) 

Ultimately  Don  Pedro,  blocked  up  and  almost  starved  out  in  the 
castle  of  Montiel,  was  entrapped  by  simulated  negotiations  into  the 
power  of  his  enemies.  He  was  slain  in  personal  conflict  by  the  dagger 
of  his  brother  Henri,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  he  seemed 
likely  to  prevail,  if  Henri  had  not  been  partially  aided  by  a  bystander. 

This  tragical  scene  (on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  March,  1369)  is 
graphically  described  by  M.  M^rim^e  (p.  564-666). 

f2 
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such  a  degree  of  strength  as  might  prohahly  have 
enabled  him  to  forestal  the  work  afterwards  per- 
formed by  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  to  make  the 
Greeks  in  Europe  as  well  as  those  in  Asia  his  de- 
pendents. He  would  have  employed  Grecian  mili- 
tary organisation  against  Grecian  independence,  as 
Philip  and  Alexander  did  after  him.  His  money 
would  have  enabled  him  to  hire  an  overwhelming 
force  of  Grecian  officers  and  soldiers,  who  would 
(to  use  the  expression  of  Prcxenus  as  recorded  by 
XenophonO  have  thought  him  a  better  friend  to 
them  than  their  own  country.  It  would  have  en- 
abled him  also  to  take  advantage  of  dissension  and 
venality  in  the  interior  of  each  Grecian  city,  and 
thus  to  weaken  their  means  of  defence  while  he 
strengthened  his  own  means  of  attack.  This  was  a 
policy  which  none  of  the  Persian  kings,  from  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes  down  to  Darius  Codomannus,  had 
ability  or  perseverance  enough  to  follow  out :  none 
of  them  knew  either  the  true  value  of  Grecian  in- 
struments, or  how  to  employ  them  with  effect.  The 
whole  conduct  of  Cyrus,  in  reference  to  this  memo- 
rable expedition,  manifests  a  superior  intelligence, 
competent  to  use  the  resources  which  victory  would 
have  put  in  his  hands, — and  an  ambition  likely  to 
use  them  against  the  Greeks,  in  avenging  the  hu- 
miliations of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  the  peace  of 
Kallias. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  5.  'Xvurxyfiro  dc  oMp  {'X€voff>»VTa  JIp6(€vos) 
tl  ZkBoi,  <f>[kov  Kvp<f  froiritrtiw  tw  avr6s  tfil>ij  Kptirm  iavr^  vofii^tip 
r^t  varplbos. 
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RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS. 

The  first  triumphant  feeling  of  the  Greek  troops  pigmayof 
at  Kunaxa  was  exchanged,  as  soon  as  they  learnt  *^®i^J^^' 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  for  dismay  and  sorrow  :  accom-  th«  death 

.     ,    ,  .,.  /•  ,  of  Cyrus. 

panied  by  unavaihng  repentance  for  the  venture  Kicarchus 
into  which  he  and  Klearchus  had  seduced  them,  ufnme  to 
Probably  Klearchus  himself  too  repented,  and  with  ^™^*'- 
good  reason,  of  having  displayed,  in  his  manner  of 
fighting  the  battle,  so  little  foresight,  and  so  little 
regard  either  to  the  injunctions  or  to  the  safety  of 
Cyrus.     Nevertheless  he  still  maintained  the  tone 
of  a  victor  in  the  field,  and  after  expressions  of  grief 
for  the  fate  of  the  young  prince,  desired  Proklfis 
and  Glus  to  return  to  Ariaeus,  with  the  reply,  that 
the  Greeks  on  their  side  were  conquerors  without 
any  enemy  remaining ;    that  they  were  about  to 
march   onward  against   Artaxerxes;    and   that   if 
Ariseus  would  join  them,  they  would  place  him  on 
the  throne   which  had  been  intended  for  Cyrus. 
While  this  reply  was  conveyed  to  Ariseus  by  his 
particular  friend  Menon  along  with  the  messengers, 
the  Greeks  procured  a  meal  as  well  as  they  could, 
having  no  bread,  by  killing  some  of  the  baggage  ani- 
mals ;  and  by  kindling  fire,  to  cook  their  meat,  from 
the  arrows,  the  wooden  Egyptian  shields  which  had 
been  thrown  away  on  thefield,  and  the  baggage  carts'. 
Before  any  answer  could  be  received  from  Ariaeus, 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  5-7. 
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ArtaxeuM  heralds  appeared  coming  from  Artaxerxes  ;  among 
the  Greeks  them  being  Phalinus,  a  Greek  from  Zakynthus,  and 
ren*^r—  the  Greek  surgeon  Ktesias  of  Knidus,  who  was  in 
-Sifije  t^«  service  of  the  Persian  king*.  Phalinus,  anoffi- 
ofphaiinui.  ^g^  ^f  somc  military  experience  and  in  the  confidence 
of  Tissaphernes,  addressed  himself  to  the  Greek 
commanders  ;  requiring  them  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  since  he  was  now  victor  and  had  slain  Cyrus, 
to  surrender  their  arms  and  appeal  to  his  mercy. 
To  this  summons,  painful  in  the  extreme  to  a  Gre- 
cian ear,  Klearchus  replied  that  it  was  not  the  prac- 
tice for  victorious  men  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Being  then  called  away  ta  examine  the  sacrifice 
which  was  going  on,  he  left  the  interview  to  the 
other  officers,  who  met  the  summons  of  Phalinus 
by  an  emphatic  negative.  "  If  the  King  thinks 
himself  strong  enough  to  ask  for  our  arms  uncon- 
ditionally, let  him  come  and  try  to  seize  them." 
•'  The  King  (rejoined  Phalinus)  thinks  that  you  are 
in  his  power,  being  in  the  midst  of  his  territory, 
hemmed  in  by  impassable  rivers,  and  encompassed 
by  his  innumerable  subjects.*' — **  Our  arms  and  our 
valour  are  all  that  remains  to  us  (replied  a  young 
Athenian) ;  we  shall  not  be  fools  enough  to  hand 
over  to  you  our  only  remaining  treasure,  but  shall 
employ  them  still  to  have  a  fight  for  your  trea- 

^  We  know  from  Plutarch  (Artaxer.  c.  13)  that  Ktesias  distinctly 
asserted  himself  to  have  heen  present  at  this  interview,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  helieve  him.  Plutarch  indeed  rejects  his  tes- 
timony as  false,  affirming  that  Xenophon  would  certainly  have  men- 
tioned him,  had  he  heen  there :  but  such  an  objection  seems  to  me  in- 
sufficient. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  construe  the  words  of  Xenophon,  ^p 
d*  avT&v  ^{j^Lvos  €ls  'EXX^i^  (ii.  1,  7)  so  strictly  as  to  negative  the  pre- 
sence of  one  or  two  other  Greeks.  Phalinus  is  thus  specified  because 
he  was  the  spokesman  of  the  party — a  military  man. 
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sure*."  But  though  several  spoke  in  this  resolute 
tone,  there  were  not  wanting  others  disposed  to  en- 
courage a  negotiation ;  saying  that  they  had  been 
faithful  to  Cyrus  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  would  now 
be  faithful  to  Artaxerxes,  if  he  wanted  their  services 
in  Egypt  or  anywhere  else.  In  the  midst  of  this 
parley  Klearchus  returned,  and  was  requested  by 
Phalinus  to  return  a  final  answer  on  behalf  of  all. 
He  at  first  asked  the  advice  of  Phalinus  himself : 
appealing  to  the  common  feeling  of  Hellenic  pa- 
triotism, and  anticipating,  with  very  little  judge- 
ment, that  the  latter  would  encourage  the  Greeks 
in  holding  out.  *'  If  (replied  Phalinus)  I  saw  one 
chance  out  of  ten  thousand  in  your  favour,  in  the 
event  of  a  contest  with  the  King,  I  should  advise 
you  to  refuse  the  surrender  of  your  arms.  But  as 
there  is  no  chance  of  safety  for  you  against  the 
King's  consent,  I  recommend  you  to  look  out  for 
safety  in  the  only  quarter  where  it  presents  itself." 
Sensible  of  the  mistake  which  he  had  made  in  asking 
the  question,  Klearchus  rejoined — *'  That  is  your 
opinion :  now  report  our  answer.  We  think  we 
shall  be  better  friends  to  the  King,  if  we  are  to  be 
his  friends, — or  more  effective  enemies,  if  we  are  to 
be  his  enemies — with  our  arms,  than  without  them." 
Phalinus,  in  retiring,  said  that  the  King  proclaimed 
a  truce  so  long  as  they  remained  in  their  present 
position — ^but  war,  if  they  moved,  either  onward  or 
backward.  And  to  this  Klearchus  acceded,  without 
declaring  which  he  intended  to  do*. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  1,  12.    ^i)  ovv  otov  ra  fi6va  fnuv  ayaOh  Zvra  vfiiv 

irapab^a-€u^  dXXii  aiip  tovtois  ical  wtpl  t£v  viMT€pwv  aya6£v  iiaxovyLtOa, 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  \,  14-22.     Diodonu  (ziv.  25)  is  somewbat  copious 
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Ariaeua  Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Phalinus,  the  en- 

throw,  but  voys  dispatched  to  Ariaeus  returned ;  communicating 
Gre^sto*  ^is  reply,  that  the  Persian  grandees  would  never 
for"retreat  ^^^^^^^^  ^^Y  pretensions  on  his  part  to  the  crown, 
and  that  he  intended  to  depart  early  the  next  morn- 
ing on  his  return ;  if  the  Greeks  wished  to  accom- 
pany him,  they  must  join  him  during  the  night. 
In  the  evening,  Klearchus,  convening  the  generals 
and  the  lochages  (or  captains  of  lochi),  acquainted 
them  that  the  morning  sacrifice  had  been  of  a  nature 
to  forbid  their  marching  against  the  King — ^a  pro- 
hibition, of  which  he  now  understood  the  reason, 
from  having  since  learnt  that  the  King  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  therefore  out  of  their 
reach — but  that  it  was  favourable  for  rejoining 
Ariaeus.  He  gave  directions  accordingly  for  a 
night-march  back  along  the  Euphrates,  to  the  sta- 
tion where  they  had  passed  the  last  night  but  one 
prior  to  the  battle.  The  other  Grecian  generals, 
without  any  formal  choice  of  Klearchus  as  chief, 
tacitly  acquiesced  in  his  orders,  from  a  sense  of 
his  superior  decision  and  experience,  in  an  emer- 
gency when  no  one  knew  what  to  propose.  The 
night-march  was  successfully  accomplished,  so  that 
they  joined  Ariseus  at  the  preceding  station  about 
midnight ;  not  without  the  alarming  symptom  how- 
ever, that  Miltokyth^s  the  Thracian  deserted  to  the 
King  at  the  head  of  340  of  his  countrymen,  partly 
horse,  partly  foot. 

The  first  proceeding  of  the  Grecian  generals  was 

in  his  account  of  the  interview  with  Phalinus.  But  he  certainly  fol- 
lowed other  authorities  besides  Xenophon,  if  even  it  be  true  that  he  had 
Xenophon  before  him.  The  allusion  to  the  past  heroism  of  Leonidas 
teems  rather  in  the  style  of  Ephorus. 
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to  exchange  solemn  oaths  of  reciprocal  fidelity  and  The  Greeks 
fraternity  with  Ariaeus.     According  to  an  ancient  ArUeos^ 
and  impressive  practice,  a  bull,  a  wolf,  a  boar,  and  change  of 
a  ram,  were  all  slain,  and  their  blood  allowed  to  ^^^^'^^ 
run  into  the  hollow  of  a  shield ;  in  which  the  Greek  j«^ 
generals  dipped  a  sword,  and  Ariaeus,  with  his  chief 
companions,  a  spear  ^     The  latter,  besides  the  pro- 
mise of  alliance,  engaged  also  to  guide  the  Greeks 
in  good  faith  down  to  the  Asiatic  coast.    Klearchus 
immediately  began  to  ask  what  route  he  proposed 
to  take;  whether  to  return  by  that  along  which 
they  had  come  up,  or  by  any  other.     To  this  Ariaeus 
replied,  that  the  road  along  which  they  had  marched 
was  impracticable  for  retreat,  from  the  utter  want 
of  provisions  through  seventeen  days  of  desert ;  but 
that  heintendedtochooseanother  road,  which  though 
longer,  would  be  sufficiently  productive  to  furnish 
them  with  provisions.     There  was,  however,  a  ne- 
cessity (he  added),  that  the  first  two  or  three  days' 
marches  should  be  of  extreme  length,  in  order  that 
they  might  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  King's  forces, 
who  would  hardly  be  able  to  overtake  them  after- 
wards with  any  considerable  numbers. 

They  had  now  come  93  days'  march*  from  Ephe- 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  7-9. 

Koch  remarks  however,  with  good  reason,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  get  a  wolf  in  Babylonia,  for  the  sacrifice  (Zug  der  Zehn 
Tausend,  p.  51). 

*  Such  is  the  sum  total  stated  by  Xenophon  himself  (Anab.  ii.  1,  6). 
It  is  greater,  by  nine  days,  than  the  sum  total  which  we  should  obtain 
by  adding  together  the  separate  days'  march  specified  by  Xenophon  from 
Sardis.  But  the  distance  from  Sardis  to  £phesus,  as  we  know  from 
Herodotus,  was  three  days'  journey  (Herod,  v.  55) ;  and  therefore  the 
discrepancy  is  really  only  to  the  amount  of  six,  not  of  nine.  See 
Kriiger  ad  Anabas.  p.  556 ;  Koch,  Zug  der  Z.  p.  141. 
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sus,  or  90  from  Sardis^  The  distance  from  Sardis 
to  Kunaxa  is,  according  to  Colonel  Chesney,  about 
1265  geographical  miles,  or  1464  English  miles. 
There  had  been  at  least  96  days  of  rest,  enjoyed  at 
various  places,  so  that  the  total  of  time  elapsed  must 
have  at  least  been  189  days,  or  a  little  more  than 
half  a  year*:  but  it  was  probably  greater,  since  some 
intervals  of  rest  are  not  specified  in  number  of  days. 
Sc  GreekB  ^^^  *^  retrace  their  steps,  was  now  the  problem, 
— toau       apparently  insoluble.     As  to  the  military  force  of 

appearance      *  *  "^  "^  ^ 

hopeless.  Persia  in  the  field,  indeed,  not  merely  the  easy  vic- 
tory at  Kunaxa,  but  still  more  the  undisputed  march 
throughout  so  long  a  space,  left  them  no  serious 
apprehensions®.  In  spite  of  this  great  extent,  po- 
pulation, and  riches,  they  had  been  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  most  diflScult  and  defensible  country, 
and  to  ford  the  broad  Euphrates,  without  a  blow  : 
nay,  the  King  had  shrunk  from  defending  the  long 
trench  which  he  had  specially  caused  to  be  dug  for 
the  protection  of  Babylonia.  But  the  diflSculties 
which  stood  between  them  and  their  homes  were  of 
a  very  different  character.  How  were  they  to  find 
their  way  back,  or  obtain  provisions,  in  defiance  of 
a  numerous  hostile  cavalry,  which,  not  without  effi- 
ciency even  in  a  pitched  battle,  would  be  most  for- 
midable in  opposing  their  retreat  ?  The  line  of  their 
upward  march  had  all  been  planned,  with  supplies 

'  Colonel  Chesney  (Euphrates  and  Tigris,  c.  ii.  p.  208)  calculates 
1265  geographical  miles  from  Sardis  to  Kunaxa  or  the  Mounds  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

'  For  example,  we  are  not  told  how  long  they  rested  at  Pylie,  or  op- 
posite to  Charmandd.  I  have  given  some  grounds  (in  the  preceding 
chapter)  for  believing  that  it  cannot  have  been  less  than  five  days.  The 
army  must  have  been  in  the  utmost  need  of  repose,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
visions. '  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5,  9. 
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furnished,  by  Cyrus  : — yet  even  under  such  ad- 
vantages, supplies  had  been  on  the  point  of  failing, 
in  one  part  of  the  march.  They  were  now,  for  the 
first  time,  called  upon  to  think  and  provide  for  them- 
selves ;  without  knowledge  of  either  roads  or  di- 
stances— without  trustworthy  guides — without  any 
one  to  furnish  or  even  to  indicate  supplies — and 
with  a  territory  all  hostile,  traversed  by  rivers  which 
they  had  no  means  of  crossing.  Klearchus  himself 
knew  nothing  of  the  country,  nor  of  any  other  river 
except  the  Euphrates  ;  nor  does  he  indeed  in  his 
heart  seem  to  have  conceived  retreat  as  practicable 
without  the  consent  of  the  King*.  The  reader  who 
casts  his  eye  on  a  map  of  Asia,  and  imagines  the 
situation  of  this  Greek  division  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  near  the  parallel  of  latitude  33®  30' 
— will  hardly  be  surprised  at  any  measure  of  de- 
spair, on  the  part  either  of  general  or  soldiers.  And 
we  may  add  that  Klearchus  had  not  even  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  map,  or  probably  of  any  map  at 
all,  to  enable  him  to  shape  his  course. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  first  and  most  natural  im-  commence- 
pulse  was  to  consult  Ariaeus  ;  who  (as  has  been  al-  retrait, 
ready  stated)  pronounced,  with  good  reason,  that  AriafuT^'' 
return  by  the  same  road  was  impracticable ;  and  ^^  ^ 
promised  to  conduct  them  home  by  another  road — 
longer  indeed,  yet  better  supplied.    At  daybreak  on 
the  ensuing  morning,  they  began  their  march  in  an 
easterly  direction,  anticipating  that  before  night 
they  should  reach  some  villages  of  the  Babylonian 
territory,  as  in  fact  they  did*;  yet  not  before  they 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  6,  7. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  13.      *Ejrt\  yap  rffitpa  iyivrro,  iwoptvovro   iv 
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had  been  alarmed  in  the  afternoon  by  the  supposed 
approach  of  some  of  the  enemy's  horse,  and  by 
evidences  that  the  enemy  were  not  far  off,  which  in- 
duced them  to  slacken  their  march  for  the  purpose 
of  more  cautious  array.  Hence  they  did  not  reach 
the  first  villages  before  dark ;  and  these  too  had 

de(c$  txovT€S  t6p  fKiOv,  XayiC6fitPoi  fj^fiv  dfia  ^\i^  dvyoio-i  rir  fcoftof 
rijg  BafivKwyias  x^/^v'  ml  roOro  fup  cvk  ty^rOaOtfaav, 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  as  well  as  Ritter  (Erdkunde, 
part.  X.  3.  p.  17),  Mr.  Ainsworth  (Travels  in  the  Track,  p.  103)  and 
Colonel  Chesney  (Euph.  and  Tigr.  p.  219),  understand  the  words  here 
used  by  Xenophon  in  a  sense  from  which  I  dissent.  '*  When  it  was  day, 
the  army  proceeded  onward  on  their  march,  having  the  sun  on  their 
right  hand " — ^these  words  they  understand  as  meaning  that  the  army 
marched  northward :  whereas,  in  my  judgement,  the  words  intimate 
that  the  army  marched  eastward.  To  have  the  sun  on  the  right  hand, 
does  not  so  much  refer  either  to  the  precise  point  where,  or  to  the  pre- 
cise instant  when,  the  sun  rises, — ^but  to  his  diurnal  path  through  the 
heavens,  and  to  the  general  direction  of  the  day's  march.  This  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  the  remarkable  passage  in  Herodotus,  iv.  42,  in  re- 
ference to  the  alleged  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  from  the  Red  Sea 
round  the  Cape  of  Gkx>d  Hope  to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians under  the  order  of  Nekos.  These  Phcenicians  said  "  that  in  sailing 
round  Africa  (from  the  Red  Sea)  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand" — 
wg  Trjv  AiPvriv  v(ptn\»ovrts  rhv  ^eXtov  taxov  eVi  dc(i$.  Herodotus 
rejects  this  statement  as  incredible.  Not  knowing  the  phenomena  of  a 
southern  latitude  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  he  could  not  imagine 
that  men  in  sailing  from  East  to  West  could  possibly  have  the  sun  on 
their  right  hand :  any  man  journeying  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  must,  in  his  judgement,  have  the  sun  on  the  left  hand,  as  he 
himself  had  always  experienced  in  the  north  latitude  of  the  Mediterranean 
or  the  African  coast.     See  Vol.  III.  of  this  History,  ch.  xviii.  p.  378. 

In  addition  to  this  reason,  we  may  remark,  that  Ariaeus  and  the  Greeks, 
starting  from  their  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  (the  place 
where  they  had  passed  the  last  night  but  one  before  the  battle  of  Ku- 
naxa)  and  marching  northward,  could  not  expect  to  arrive,  and  could 
not  really  arrive,  at  villages  of  the  Babylonian  territory.  But  they 
might  naturally  expect  to  do  so,  if  they  marched  eastward,  towards  the 
Tigris.  Nor  would  they  have  hit  upon  the  enemy  in  a  northerly  march, 
which  would  in  fact  have  been  something  near  to  a  return  upon  their 
own  previous  steps.  They  would  moreover  have  been  stopped  by  the 
undefended  Trench,  which  could  only  be  passed  at  the  narrow  opening 
close  to  the  Euphrates. 
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been  pillaged  by  the  enemy  while  retreating  before 
them,  so  that  only  the  first-comers  under  Klearchus 
could  obtain  accommodation,  while  the  succeeding 
troops,  coming  up  in  the  dark,  pitched  as  they  could 
without  any  order.  The  whole  camp  was  a  scene 
of  clamour,  dispute,  and  even  alarm,  throughout 
the  night.  No  provisions  could  be  obtained. 
Early  the  next  morning  Klearchus  ordered  them 
under  arms  ;  and  desiring  to  expose  the  groundless 
nature  of  the  alarm,  caused  the  herald  to  proclaim, 
that  whoever  would  denounce  the  person  who  had 
let  the  ass  into  the  camp  on  the  preceding  night, 
should  be  rewarded  with  a  talent  of  silver^ 

What  was  the  project  of  route  entertained  by  Hertids 
Ariseus,  we  cannot  ascertain^;  since  it  was  not  far-  Persians  to 
ther  pursued.  For  the  eflFect  of  the  unexpected  ar-  I'Suce^^'** 
rival  of  the  Greeks  as  if  to  attack  the  enemy — ^and 
even  the  clamour  and  shouting  of  the  camp  during 
the  night — so  intimidated  the  Persian  commanders, 
that  they  sent  heralds  the  next  morning  to  treat 
about  a  truce.  The  contrast  between  this  message, 
and  the  haughty  summons  of  the  preceding  day  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  Gre- 
cian officers,  and  taught  them  that  the  proper  way 
df  dealing  with  the  Persians  was  by  a  bold  and 
aggressive  demeanour.  When  Klearchus  was  ap- 
prised of  the  arrival  of  the  heralds,  he  desired  them 
at  first  to  wait  at  the  outposts  until  he  was  at  leisure ; 
then,  having  put  his  troops  into  the  best  possible 

^  Xeo.  Anab.  ii.  2,  20.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  standing  military 
jest,  to  make  the  soldiers  laugh  at  their  past  panic.  See  the  references 
in  Kriiger  and  Schneider's  notes. 

'  Diodorus  (xiv.  25)  tells  us  that  Ariaeus  intended  to  guide  them 
towards  Paphlagonia :  a  very  loose  indication. 
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order,  with  a  phalanx  compact  on  every  side  to  the 
eye,  and  the  unarmed  persons  out  of  sight,  he  de- 
sired the  heralds  to  be  admitted.  He  marched  out 
to  meet  them  with  the  most  showy  and  best-armed 
soldiers  immediately  around  him,  and  when  they 
informed  him  that  they  had  come  from  the  King 
with  instructions  to  propose  a  truce,  and  to  report 
on  what  conditions  the  Greeks  would  agree  to  it, 
Klearchus  replied  abruptly — *'  Well  then — go  and 
tell  the  King,  that  our  first  business  must  be  to 
fight ;  for  we  have  nothing  to  eat,  nor  will  any  man 
presume  to  talk  to  Greeks  about  a  truce,  without 
first  providing  dinner  for  them."  With  this  reply 
the  heralds  rode  off,  but  returned  very  speedily ; 
thus  making  it  plain  that  the  King,  or  the  com- 
manding officer,  was  near  at  hand.  They  brought 
word  that  the  King  thought  their  answer  reason- 
able, and  had  sent  guides  to  conduct  them  to  a  place 
where  they  would  obtain  provisions,  if  the  truce 
should  be  concluded. 
Thehcraida      After  an  affected  delay  and  hesitation,  in  order 

conduct  the  •' 

Greeks  to    to  imposc  upou  the  Persians,  Klearchus  concluded 

nished  wuh  the  truce,  and  desired  that  the  guides  would  conduct 

Garerow  the  army  to  those  quarters  where  provisions  could 

the  canals.   ^^  y^^^      jj^  ^^^  most  circumspcct  in  maintaining 

exact  order  during  the  march,  himself  taking  charge 

of  the  rear  guard.     The  guides  led  them  over  many 

ditches  and  channels,  full  of  water,  and  cut  for  the 

purpose  of  irrigation  ;  some  so  broad  and  deep  that 

they  could  not  be  crossed  without  bridges.     The 

army  had  to  put  together  bridges  for  the  occasion, 

from  palm-trees  either  already  fallen,  or  expressly 

cut  down.   This  was  a  troublesome  business,  which 
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Klearchus  himself  superintended  with  peculiar  strict- 
ness. He  carried  his  spear  in  the  left  hand,  his 
stick  in  the  right ;  employing  the  latter  to  chastise 
any  soldier  who  seemed  remiss — and  even  plunging 
into  the  mud  and  lending  his  own  hands  in  aid 
wherever  it  was  necessary  ^  As  it  was  not  the 
usual  season  of  irrigation  for  crops,  he  suspected 
that  the  canals  had  been  filled  on  this  occasion  ex- 
pressly to  intimidate  the  Greeks,  by  impressing 
them  with  the  difficulties  of  their  prospective  march ; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  demonstrate  to  the  Persians 
that  these  difficulties  were  no  more  than  Grecian 
energy  could  easily  surmount. 

At  length  they  reached  certain  villages  indicated  Abundant 
by  their  guides  for  quarters  and  provision;  and  obtained  in 
here  for  the  first  time  they  had  a  sample  of  that  uges! ' 
unparalleled  abundance  of  the  Babylonian  territory, 
which  Herodotus  is  afraid  to  describe  with  nume- 
rical precision.  Large  quantities  of  corn, — dates 
not  only  in  great  numbers,  but  of  such  beauty, 
freshness,  size  and  flavour,  as  no  Greek  had  ever 
seen  or  tasted,  insomuch  that  fruit  like  what  was 
imported  into  Greece,  was  disregarded  and  left  for 
the  slaves — ^wine  and  vinegar,  both  also  made  from 
the  date-palm :  these  are  the  luxuries  which  Xe- 
nophon  is  eloquent  in  describing,  after  his  recent 
period  of  scanty  fare  and  anxious  apprehension  ; 
not  without  also  noticing  the  headaches  which  such 
new  and  luscious  food,  in  unlimited  quantity,  brought 
upon  himself  and  others^. 

After  three  days  passed  in  these  restorative  quar-  Visit  of  Tis- 

ters,  they  were  visited  by  Tissaphernes,  accompa-  —negotia- 
tions. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3,  7,  13.  >  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3,  14,  17. 
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nied  by  four  Persian  grandees  and  a  suite  of  slaves. 
The  satrap  began  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Klear- 
chus  and  the  other  generals.     Speaking  through  an 
interpreter,  he  stated  to  them  that  the  vicinity  of  his 
satrapy  to  Greece  impressed  him  with  a  strong  inter- 
est in  favour  of  the  Cyreian  Greeks,  and  made  him 
anxious  to  rescue  them  out  of  their  present  despe- 
rate situation  ;  that  he  had  solicited  the  King's  per- 
mission to  save  them,  as  a  personal  recompense  to 
himself  for  having  been  the  first  to  forewarn  him  of 
the  schemes  of  Cyrus,  and  for  having  been  the  only 
Persian  who  had  not  fled  before  the  Greeks  at  Ku- 
naxa  ;  that  the  King  had  promised  to  consider  this 
point,  and  had  sent  him  in  the  meantime  to  ask  the 
Greeks  what  their  purpose  was  in  coming  up  to 
attack  him ;  and  that  he  trusted  the  Greeks  would 
give  him  a  conciliatory  answer  to  carry  back,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  less  difficulty  in  realising 
what  he  desired  for  their  benefit.     To  this  Klear- 
chus,  after  first  deliberating  apart  with  the  other 
officers,  replied,  that  the  army  had  come  together, 
and  had  even  commenced  their  march,  without  any 
purpose  of  hostility  to  the  King ;  that  Cyrus  had 
brought  them  up  the  country  under  false  pretences, 
but  that  they  had  been  ashamed  to  desert  him  in 
the  midst  of  danger,  since  he  had  always  treated 
them  generously ;  that  since  Cyrus  was  now  dead, 
they  had  no  purpose  of  hostility  against  the  King, 
but  were  only  anxious  to  return  home  ;  that  they 
were  prepared  to  repel  hostility  from  all  quarters, 
but  would  be  not  less  prompt  in  requiting  favour  or 
assistance.     With   this   answer  Tissaphernes   de- 
parted, and  returned  on  the  next  day  but  one,  in- 
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forming  them  that  he  had  obtained  the  King's  per« 
mission   to   save  the  Grecian  army — though  not 
without  great  opposition ,  since  many  Persian  coun- 
sellors contended  that  it  was  unwprthy  of  the  King's 
dignity,  to  suffer  those  who  had  assailed  him  to 
escape.     "  I  am  now  ready  (said  he)  to  conclude  a  Convention 
covenant  and  exchange  oaths  with  you;  engaging  withTissa. 
to  conduct  you  safely  back  into  Greece,  with  the  who*^^.' 
country  friendly,  and  with  a  regular  market  for  you  ^I2i^ 
to  purchase  provisions.     You  must  stipulate  on  jj^"^^'^**^* 
your  part  always  to  pay  for  your  provisions,  and  to 
do  no  damage  to  the  country :  if  I  do  not  furnish 
you  with  provisions  to  buy,  you  are  then  at  liberty 
to  take  them  where  you  can  find   them."     Well 
were  the  Greeks  content  to  enter  into  such  a  cove- 
nant, which  was  sworn,  with  hands  given  upon  it, 
by  Klearchus,  the  other  generals,  and  the  lochages, 
on  their  side — and  byTissaphernes  with  the  King's 
brother-in-law  on  the  other.  Tissaphernes  then  left 
them,  saying  that  he  would  go  back  to  the  King, 
make  preparations,  and   return  to  reconduct  the 
Greeks  home ;  going  himself  to  his  own  satrapy'. 

The  statements  of  Ktesias,  though  known  to  us  Motives  of 
only  indirectly  and  not  to  be  received  without  cau-  sians— 
tion,  afford  ground  for  believing  that  Queen  Pary-  dll^,™^^* 
satis  decidedly  wished  success  to  her  son  Cyrus  in  p^^^^'j, 
his  contest  for  the  throne — that  the  first  report  toward» 

*  Cyrus. 

conveyed  to  her  of  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  announ- 
cing the  victory  of  Cyrus,  filled  her  with  joy,  which 
was  exchanged  for  bitter  sorrow  when  she  was  in- 
formed of  his  death, — that  she  caused  to  be  slain 
with  horrible  tortures  all  those,  who  though  acting 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  3, 18-27. 
VOL.  IX.  Q 
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in  the  Persian  army  and  for  the  defence  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  had  any  participation  in  the  death  of  Cyrus 
— and  that  she  showed  favourable  dispositions  to- 
wards the  Cyreian  Greeks  \  It  seems  probable, 
farther,  that  her  influence  may  have  been  exerted 
to  procure  for  them  an  unimpeded  retreat,  without 
anticipating  the  use  afterwards  made  by  Tissa- 
phernes  (as  will  soon  appear)  of  the  present  con- 
vention. And  in  one  point  of  view,  the  Persian 
king  had  an  interest  in  facilitating  their  retreat. 
For  the  very  circumstance  which  rendered  retreat 
diflScuIt,  also  rendered  the  Greeks  dangerous  to 
him  in  their  actual  position.  They  were  in  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  within  seventy  miles 
of  Babylon  ;  in  a  country  not  only  teeming  with 
fertility,  but  also  extremely  defensible ;  especially 
against  cavalry,  from  the  multiplicity  of  canals, 
as  Herodotus  observed  respecting  Lower  Egypt*, 
And  Klearchus  might  say  to  his  Grecian  soldiers — 
what  Xenophon  was  afterwards  preparing  to  say  to 
them  at  Kalpd  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  what  Nikias 
also  aflSrmed  to  the  unhappy  Athenian  army  whom 
he  conducted  away  from  Syracuse® — that  wherever 
they  sat  down,  they  were  sufiiciently  numerous  and 
well- organised  to  become  at  once  a  city.  A  body 
of  such  troops  might  effectually  assist,  and  would 
perhaps  encourage,  the  Babylonian  population  to 
throw  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  to  exonerate  them- 
selves from  the  prodigious  tribute  which  they  now 

1  Ktesise  Peraica,  Fragm.  c.  59,  ed.  Bahr ;  compared  with  the  remark, 
able  Fragment.  18,  preserved  by  the  so-called  Demetrius  Phallus; 
see  also  Plutarch,  Artaxerz.  c.  17. 

*  Herodot.  i.  193;  ii.  108;  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  788. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6, 16;  Thucyd.  vii. 
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paid  to  the  satrap.  For  these  reasons,  the  advisers 
of  Artaxerxes  thought  it  advantageous  to  convey 
the  Greeks  across  the  Tigris  out  of  Babylonia, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  returning  thither.  This 
was  at  any  rate  the  primary  object  of  the  conven- 
tion. And  it  was  the  more  necessary  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  the  Greeks,  because  there  seems 
to  have  been  but  one  bridge  over  the  Tigris ;  which 
bridge  could  only  be  reached  by  inviting  them  to 
advance  considerably  farther  into  the  interior  of 
Babylonia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  fears  and  hopes  on  both  i^ng  bait 
sides,  at  the  time  when  Tissaphernes  left  the  Greeks,  Greeks- 
after  concluding  his  convention.  For  twenty  days  did  qu^rei 
they  await  his  return,  without  receiving  from  him  xri^ui. 
any  communication ;  the  Cyreian  Persians  under 
Ariaeus  being  encamped  near  them.  Such  prolonged 
and  unexplained  delay  became,  after  a  few  days,  the 
source  of  much  uneasiness  to  the  Greeks  ;  the  more 
so  as  Ariseus  received  during  this  interval  several 
visits  from  his  Persian  kinsmen,  and  friendly  mes- 
sages from  the  King,  promising  amnesty  for  his 
recent  services  under  Cyrus.  Of  these  messages 
the  effects  were  painfully  felt,  in  manifest  coldness 
of  demeanour  on  the  part  of  his  Persian  troops  to- 
wards the  Greeks.  Impatient  and  suspicious,  the 
Greek  soldiers  impressed  uponKlearchus  their  fears, 
that  the  King  had  concluded  the  recent  convention 
only  to  arrest  their  movements,  until  he  should  have 
assembled  a  larger  army  and  blocked  up  more  effec- 
tually the  roads  against  their  return.  To  this  Kle- 
archus  replied — *'  I  am  aware  of  all  that  you  say. 
Yet  if  we  now  strike  our  tents,  it  will  be  a  breach 

g2 
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of  the  convention y  and  a  declaration  of  war.    No 
one  will  furnish  us  with  provisions :  we  shall  have 
no  guides  :  Ariseus  will  desert  us  forthwith,  so  that 
we  shall  have  his  troops  as   enemies   instead  of 
friends.    Whether  there  he  any  other  river  for  us  to 
cross,  I  know  not ;  hut  we  know  that  the  Euphrates 
itself  can  never  he  crossed,  if  there  be  an  enemy  to 
\  resist  us.   Nor  have  we  any  cavalry, — ^while  cavalry 
is  the  best  and  most  numerous  force  of  our  enemies. 
If  the  King,  having  all  these  advantages,  really 
wishes  to  destroy  us,  I  do  not  know  why  he  should 
falsely  exchange  all  these  oaths  and  solemnities, 
and  thus  make  his  own  word  worthless  in  the  eyes 
both  of  Greeks  and  barbarians\" 
Secret  dc        Such  words  from  Klearchus  are  remarkable,  as 
Ki^hus.   they  testify  his  own  complete  despair  of  the  situa- 
tion— certainly  a  very  natural  despair — except  by 
amicable  dealing  with  the  Persians  ;  and  also  his 
ignorance  of  geography  and  the  country  to  be  tra- 
versed. This  feeling  helps  to  explain  his  imprudent 
confidence  afterwards  in  Tissaphernes. 
Repeating       fhat  satrap  however,  after  twenty  days,  at  last 
»>egun»        came  back,  with  his  army  prepared  to  return  to 

under  Tis-     _      .  .11      t^.       t      1         1  1  1       1       ■  • 

saphernes    lonia — With  the  King  s  daughter  whom  he  had  just 

CTtcr^  .     received  in  marriage, — and  with  another  grandee 

wljif  of^*'    named  Orontas.     Tissaphernes  took  the  conduct  of 

mareh^     the  march,  providing  supplies  for  the  Greek  troops 

sittakd.      to  purchase;  while  Ariseus  and  his  division  now 

separated  themselves  altogether  from  the  Greeks, 

and  became  intermingled  with  the  other  Persians. 

Klearchus  and  the  Greeks  followed  them,  at  the 

distance  of  about  three  miles  in  the  rear,  with  a  se- 

^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  3-8. 
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parate  guide  for  themselves  ;  not  without  jealousy 
and  mistrust,  sometimes  shown  in  individual  con- 
flicts, while  collecting  wood  or  forage,  between  them 
and  the  Persians  of  Ariaeus.  After  three  days' 
march  (that  is,  apparently,  three  days,  calculated 
from  the  moment  when  they  began  their  retreat 
with  Ariaeus)  they  came  to  the  Wall  of  Media,  and 
passed  through  it*,  prosecuting  their  march  on- 
ward through  the  country  on  its  other  or  interior 
side.  It  was  of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  100 
feet  high,  and  20  feet  broad  ;  it  was  said  to  extend 
a  length  of  20  parasangs  (or  about  70  miles,  if  we 
reckon  the  parasang  at  30  stadia),  and  to  be  not 
far  distant  from  Babylon.  Two  days  of  farther 
march,  computed  as  eight  parasangs,  brought 
them  to  the  Tigris.     During  these  two  days  they 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  12.  Ait\$6ifT€s  d^  rptlg  araBfiovs,  d<^iicovro 
irp&ff  t6  Mff^ias  Kakoviuvov  rtixot,  Koi  vapfjXOop  avrov  ci<r».  It  appears 
to  me  that  these  three  days'  march  or  ara$fio\  can  hardly  be  computed 
from  the  moment  when  they  commenced  their  march  under  the  conduct 
of  Tissaphemes.  Whoever  looks  at  Plan  II.,  annexed  to  the  present 
Tolume,  will'see  that  there  could  not  be  a  distance  equal  to  three  days' 
march  between  the  point  from  whence  Tissaphemes  began  to  conduct 
them,  and  any  point  of  the  Wall  of  Media  at  which  they  were  tikely  to 
pass  through  it.  And  if  the  Wall  of  Media  be  placed  two  days'  march 
farther  to  the  southward,  it  cannot  have  had  the  length  which  Xeno- 
phon  ascribes  to  it;  since  the  two  rivers  come  gradually  nearer  to 
each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  begin  from  the  moment  when 
the  Greeks  started  under  conduct  of  Arisus,  we  can  plainly  trace 
three  distinct  resting-places  {aroBfjLovs)  before  they  reached  the  Wall  of 
Media.  First,  at  the  villages  where  the  confusion  and  alarm  arose 
(ii.  2,  13-21).  Secondly,  at  the  villages  of  abundant  supply,  where  they 
concluded  the  truce  with  Tissaphemes,  and  waited  twenty  days  for  his 
return  (ii.  3, 14 ;  ii.  4, 9).  Thirdly,  one  night's  halt  under  the  conduct 
of  Tissi^hemes,  before  they  reached  the  Wall  of  Media.  This  makes 
three  distinct  stations  or  halting-plaoes,  between  the  station  (the  first 
station  after  passing  the  undefended  trench)  from  whence  they  started 
to  begin  their  retreat  under  the  conduct  of  Ariseus,— and  the  point 
where  thev  traversed  the  Wall  of  Media. 
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crossed  two  great  ship  caaals,  one  of  them  over  a 
permanent  bridge,  the  other  over  a  temporary 
bridge  laid  on  seven  boats.  Canals  of  such  mag* 
nitude  must  probably  have  been  two  among  the 
four  stated  by  Xenophon  to  be  drawn  from  the 
river  Tigris,  each  of  them  a  parasang  distant  from 
the  other.  They  were  100  feet  broad,  and  deep 
enough  even  for  heavy  vessels  ;  they  were  distri- 
buted by  means  of  numerous  smaller  channels  and 
ditches  for  the  irrigation  of  the  soil ;  and  they  were 
said  to  fail  into  the  Euphrates ;  or  rather  perhaps 
they  terminated  in  one  main  larger  canal  cut  di- 
rectly from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  each  of 
them  joining  this  larger  canal  at  a  different  point  of 
its  course.  Within  less  than  two  miles  of  the  Tigris 
was  a  large  and  populous  city  named  Sittakd,  near 
which  the  Greeks  pitched  their  camp,  on  the  verge 
of  a  beautiful  park  or  thick  grove  full  of  all  kinds 
of  trees ;  while  the  Persians  all  crossed  the  Tigris, 
at  the  neighbouring  bridge. 
Alarm  and       ^g  Proxcnus  and  Xenophon  were  here  walking 

suspicions  *  ° 

of  the  in  front  of  the  camp  after  supper,  a  man  was  brought 
they  cross  up  who  had  askcd  for  the  former  at  the  advanced 
^^™*  posts.  This  man  said  that  he  came  with  instruc- 
tions from  Ariaeus.  He  advised  the  Greeks  to  be  on 
their  guard,  as  there  were  troops  concealed  in  the 
adjoining  grove,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them 
during  the  night — and  also  to  send  and  occupy  the 
bridge  over  the  Tigris,  since  Tissaphemes  intended 
to  break  it  down,  in  order  that  the  Greeks  might 
be  caught  without  possibility  of  escape  between 
the  river  and  the  canal.  On  discussing  this  in- 
formation with  Klearchus,  who  was  much  alarmed 
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by  it,  a  young  Greek  present  remarked  that  the  two 
matters  stated  by  the  informant  contradicted  each 
other ;  for  that  if  Tissaphernes  intended  to  attack 
the  Greeks  during  the  night,  he  would  not  break 
down  the  bridge,  so  as  both  to  prevent  his  own 
troops  on  the  other  side  from  crossing  to  aid,  and  to 
deprive  those  on  this  side  of  all  retreat  if  they  were 
beaten, — while,  if  the  Greeks  were  beaten,  there  was 
no  escape  open  to  them,  whether  the  bridge  conti- 
nued or  not.  This  remark  induced  Klearchus  to 
ask  the  messenger,  what  was  the  extent  of  ground 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  canal.  The  mes- 
senger replied,  that  it  was  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try, comprising  many  large  cities  and  villages.  Re- 
flecting on  this  communication,  the  Greek  officers 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  message  was  a 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  Tissaphernes  to  frighten 
them  and  accelerate  their  passage  across  the  Tigris ; 
under  the  apprehension  that  they  might  conceive 
the  plan  of  seizing  or  breaking  the  bridge  and  occu- 
pying a  permanent  position  in  the  spot  where  they 
were ;  which  was  an  island,  fortified  on  one  side 
by  the  Tigris, — on  the  other  sides,  by  intersecting 
canals  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  ^  Such 
an  island  was  a  defensible  position,  having  a  most 

'  I  reserve  for  this  place  the  consideration  of  that  which  Xenophon 
states,  in  two  or  three  passages,  about  the  Wall  of  Media  and  about 
different  canals  in  connection  with  the  Tigris — the  result  of  which,  as 
far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  stands  in  my  text. 

i  have  already  stated,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  in  the  nuuch  of 
the  day  next  but  one  preceding  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  the  army  came  to 
a  deep  and  broad  trench  dug  for  defence  across  their  line  of  way,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  gut  of  twenty  feet  broad  close  by  the  Euphra- 
tes ;  through  which  gut  the  whole  army  passed.  Xenophon  says,  "  This 
trench  had  been  carried  upwards  across  the  plain  as  far  as  the  Wall  of 
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productive  territory  with  numerous  cultivators,  so 
as  to  furnish  shelter  and  means   of  hostility  for 

Media,  where  indeed  the  canals  are  situated,  flowing  from  the  river 
Tigris ;  four  canals,  100  feet  in  breadth,  and  extremely  deep,  so  that 
corn-bearing  vessels  sail  along  them.  They  strike  into  the  Euphrates, 
they  are  distant  each  from  the  other  by  one  parasang,  and  there  are 
bridges  over  them — Jlaperiroro  9  ri  rd<l>pos  &iw  hih  rov  irtdiov  hri 
b^€Ka  irapdo'ayytis,  fJ^XP*  rov  Mrjbi<u  rc/^ovr,  ZvOa  ^  (the  books  print 
a  full  stop  between  rct^ovf  and  tfvBa,  which  appears  to  me  incorrect,  as 
the  sense  goes  on  without  interruption)  eio-iv  al  du»pvx«s>  dir6  rod 
TiypffTOS  voTOftov  ptoua-cu'  tla\  di  r€TTap€S,  r6  iiiv  €vpo£  irXc^ptaldf ,  fiaBtlat 
d€  i<rxyp^^9  «al  irXoia  irXet  iv  avrais  a-iTayayd'  el<rfidXXov<ri  dt  tls  rbw 
ExKf>pdTTjv,  dcoXcctrovo-c  d*  4Kd<mj  rrapaadyyrjv,  yi<^vpat  8*  tirtKriv,  The 
present  tense — tltrw  al  duopv^es — seems  to  mai'k  the  local  reference  of 
tvBa  to  the  Wall  of  Media,  and  not  to  the  actual  march  of  the  army. 

Major  Rennell  (Illustrations  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  p.  79-87, 
&c.).  Bitter  (Erdkunde,  x.  p.  16),  Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  46, 
47),  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  (Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
p.  88)  consider  Xenophon  to  state  that  th«  Cyreian  army  on  this  day's 
march  (the  day  but  one  before  the  battle)  passed  through  the  Wall  of 
Media  and  over  the  four  distinct  canals  reaching  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Euphrates.  They  all  indeed  contest  the  accuracy  of  this  latter  state- 
ment ;  Rennell  remarking  that  the  level  of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  that  it  could  not  supply 
water  for  so  many  broad  canals  so  near  to  each  other.  Col.  Chesney 
also  conceives  the  army  to  have  passed  through  the  Wall  of  Media  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Kunaxa. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  they  do  not  correctly  interpret  the 
words  of  Xenophon,  who  does  not  say  that  Cyrus  ever  passed  either 
the  Wall  of  Media  or  these  four  canals  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  but 
who  says  (as  Kriiger,  De  Authentic  Anabaseos,  p.  12,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  the  Anabasis,  rightly  explains  him)  that  these  four  canals 
flowing  from  the  Tigris  are  at,  or  near,  the  Wall  of  Media,  which  the 
Greeks  did  not  pass  through  until  long  after  the  battle,  when  Tissa- 
phemes  was  conducting  them  towards  the  Tigris,  two  days'  march  be- 
fore they  reached  Si'ttakd  (Anab.  ii.  4,  12). 

It  has  been  supposed,  during  the  last  few  years,  that  the  direction  of 
the  Wall  of  Media  could  be  verified  by  actual  ruins  still  subsisting  on 
the  spot.  Dr.  Ross  and  Captain  Lynch  (see  Jounial  of  the  Geographi- 
cal Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  446-473,  with  Captain  Lynch's  map  annexed) 
discovered  a  line  of  embankment  which  they  considered  to  be  the  rem- 
nant of  it.  It  begins  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  in  latitude 
34°  3',  and  stretches  towards  the  Euphrates  in  a  direction  from  N.N.E. 
to  S.S.W.  **  It  is  a  solitary  straight  single  mound,  25  long  paces  thick 
with  a  bastion  on  its  western  face  at  everi  5.5  paces,  and  on  the  same  side 
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all  the  King's  enemies :  Tissapbernes  calculated 
that  the  message  now  delivered  would  induce  the 
Greeks  to  become  alarmed  with  their  actual  position 

it  has  a  deep  ditch,  27  paces  broad.  The  wall  is  here  built  of  the  small 
pebbles  of  the  country,  imbedded  in  cement  of  Ume  of  great  tenacity : 
it  is  from  35  to  40  feet  in  height,  and  runs  in  a  straight  line  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  trace  it.  The  Bedouins  tell  me  that  it  goes  in  the  same 
straight  line  to  two  mounds  caDedRamelah  on  the  Euphrates,  some  hours 
above  Felujah :  that  it  is,  in  places  far  inland,  built  of  brick,  and  in  some 
parts  wOTn  down  to  a  level  with  the  desert "  (Dr.  Ross,  1.  c.  p.  446). 

Upon  the  faith  of  these  observations,  the  supposed  wall  (now  called 
Sidd  Nimrud  by  the  natives)  has  been  laid  down  as  the  WaU  of  Media 
reaching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  in  the  best  recent  maps, 
especially  that  of  Colonel  Chesney ;  and  accepted  as  such  by  recent 
inquirers. 

Nevertheless  subsequent  observations,  recently  made  known  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson  to  the  Geographical  Society,  have  contradicted  the 
views  of  Dr.  Ross  as  stated  above,  and  shown  that  the  Wall  of  Media, 
in  the  line  here  assigned  to  it,  has  no  evidence  to  rest  upon.  Captain 
Jones,  commander  of  the  steamer  at  Bagdad,  undertook,  at  the  request 
of  Colonel  Rawlinson,  a  minute  examination  of  the  locality,  and  ascer- 
tained that  what  had  been  laid  down  as  the  Wall  of  Media  was  merely  a 
line  of  mounds ;  no  wall  at  all,  but  a  mere  embankment,  extending 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  Tigris,  and  designed  to  arrest  the  winter 
torrents  and  drain  off  the  rain-water  of  the  desert  into  a  large  reservoir, 
which  served  to  irrigate  an  extensive  valley  between  the  rivers. 

From  this  important  communication  it  results,  that  there  is  as  yet  no 
evidence  now  remaining  for  determining  what  was  the  line  or  position  of 
the  Wall  of  Media ;  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  a  datum  positively 
estabUshed,  serving  as  premises  from  whence  to  deduce  other  positions 
mentioned  by  Xenophon.  As  our  knowledge  now  stands,  there  is  not  a 
single  point  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  Babylonia  which  can  be  posi- 
tively verified,  except  Babylon  itself— and  Pylae,  which  is  known  pretty 
nearly,  as  the  spot  where  Babylonia  proper  commences. 

Unable  as  we  are  to  verify  by  any  independent  evidences  the  topo- 
graphical statements  of  Xenophon  in  Babylonia,  nothing  more  can  be 
done  than  to  explain  and  illustrate  clearly  these  statements  as  they 
stand.  For  this  purpose  I  have  given  annexed  to  this  volume  a  Plan 
(Plan  II.)  founded  exclusively  upon  the  statements  of  Xenophon,  and 
destined  to  render  them  clear  to  the  reader.  I  have  in  this  Plan  in- 
serted the  Wall  of  Media,  not  upon  any  positive  knowledge,  but  in  the 
course  which  I  think  it  naturally  would  follow  upon  Xenophon's  narra- 
tive of  facts. 

The  description  which  Xenophon  gives  of  the  Wall  of  Media  is  very 
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and  to  cross  the  Tigris  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
At  least  this  was  the  interpretation  which  the  Greek 
officers  put  upon  his  proceeding ;  an  interpretation 
highly  plausible,  since,  in  order  to  reach  the  bridge 
over  the  Tigris,  he  had  been  obliged  to  conduct 

plain  and  specific.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  actually  saw  it, 
passed  through  it,  and  correctly  describes  it  in  height  as  well  as  breadth. 
Its  entire  length  he  of  course  only  gives  from  what  he  was  told.  His 
statement  appears  to  me  good  evidence  that  there  was  a  Wall  of  Media, 
which  reached  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  or  perhaps  to  some 
canal  cut  from  the  Euphrates — ^though  there  exists  no  mark  to  show 
what  was  the  precise  locality  and  direction  of  the  Wall.  Ammianus 
MarceUinus  (xxiy.  2),  in  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  saw 
near  Macepracta,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  ruins  of  a  wall, 
"  which  in  ancient  times  had  stretched  to  a  great  distance  for  the  de- 
fence of  Assyria  against  foreign  invasion."  It  is  fair  to  presume  that 
this  was  the  Wall  of  Media :  but  the  position  of  Macepracta  cannot  be 
assigned. 

It  is  important  however  to  remember — what  I  have  already  stated  in 
this  note — that  Xenophon  did  not  see,  and  did  not  cross  either  the  Wall 
of  Media,  or  the  two  canals  here  mentioned,  until  many  days  after  the 
battle  of  Runaxa. 

With  regard  to  the  two  large  canals  which  Xenophon  actuaUy  crossed 
over,  after  having  passed  the  Wall  of  Media — and  to  the  four  large 
canals  which  he  mentions  as  being  near  to  the  Wall  of  Media — I  have 
drawn  them  on  the  plan  in  such  manner  as  visibly  to  illustrate  his  nar- 
rative. We  know  from  Herodotus  that  aU  the  territory  of  Babylonia 
was  intersected  by  canals,  and  that  there  was  one  canal  greater  than  the 
rest  and  navigable,  which  flowed  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  in  a 
direction  to  the  south  of  east.  This  coincides  pretty  well  with  the  di- 
rection assigned  in  Colonel  Chesney's  map  to  the  Nahr-Malcha  or  Re- 
gium-Flumen,  into  which  the  four  great  cuials,  described  by  Xenophon 
as  drawn  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  might  naturally  discharge 
themselves,  and  stiU  be  said  to  fall  into  the  Euphrates,  of  which  the 
Nahr-Malcha  was  as  it  were  a  branch.  How  the  level  of  the  two  rivers 
would  adjust  itself,  when  the  space  between  them  was  covered  with  a 
network  of  canals  great  and  small,  and  when  a  vast  quantity  of  the 
water  of  both  was  exhausted  in  fertilising  the  earth — ^is  difficult  to  say. 

The  island  wherein  the  Gi*eeks  stood,  at  their  position  near  Sittake, 
before  crossing  the  Tigris,  would  be  a  parallelogram  formed  by  the 
Tigris,  the  Nahr-Malcha,  and  the  two  parallel  cantds  joining  them.  It 
might  well  be  called  a  large  island,  containing  many  cities  and  villages, 
with  a  large  population. 
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the  Greek  troops  into  a  position  sufficiently  tempt* 
ing  for  them  to  hold — and  since  he  knew  that  his 
own  purposes  were  purely  treacherous.  But  the 
Greeks,  officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  were  animated 
only  by  the  wish  of  reaching  home.  They  trusted, 
though  not  without  misgivings,  in  the  promise  of 
Tissaphernes  to  conduct  them ;  and  never  for  a 
moment  thought  of  taking  permanent  post  in  this 
fertile  island.  They  did  not  however  neglect  the 
precaution  of  sending  a  guard  during  the  night  to 
the  bridge  over  the  Tigris,  which  no  enemy  came 
to  assail.  On  the  next  morning  they  passed  over 
it  in  a  body,  in  cautious  and  mistrustful  array,  and 
found  themselves  on  the  eastern  bank  of  theTigris, — 
— not  only  without  attack,  but  even  without  sight 
of  a  single  Persian,  except  Glus  the  interpreter  and 
a  few  others  watching  their  motions. 

After  having  crossed  by  a  bridge  laid  upon  thirty-  Retreating 
seven  pontoons,  the  Greeks  continued  their  march  th^eft"^ 
to  the  northward  upon  the  eastern  side  of  theTigris,  xt^g^lS* 
for  four  days  to  the  river  Physkus ;  said  to  be  twenty  z^J^f  ^**' 
parasangs'.     The  Physkus  was  100  feet  wide,  with 
a  bridge,  and  the  large  city  of  Opis  near  it.    Here, 
at  the  frontier  of  Assyria  and  Media,  the  road  from 
the  eastern  regions  to   Babylon  joined   the   road 
northerly  on  which  the  Greeks  were  marching.  An 
illegitimate  brother  of  Artaxerxes  was  seen  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  force,  which  he  was  conducting 
from  Susa  and  Ekbatana  as  a  reinforcement  to  the 

'  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  in  ancient  times  the  Tigris,  above 
Bagdad,  followed  a  course  more  to  the  westward,  and  less  winding, 
than  it  does  now.  The  situation  of  Opis  cannot  be  verified.  The  ruins 
of  a  large  city  were  seen  by  Captain  Lynch  near  the  confluence  of  the 
river  Adhem  with  the  Tigris,  which  he  supposed  to  be  Opis,  in  lat.  34°. 
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royal  army.  This  great  host  halted  to  see  the 
Greeks  pass  by  ;  and  Klearchus  ordered  the  march 
in  column  of  two  abreast^employing  himself  actively 
to  maintain  an  excellent  array,  and  halting  more 
than  once.  The  army  thus  occupied  so  long  a  time 
in  passing  by  the  Persian  host  that  their  numbers 
appeared  greaterthan  the  reality ,  even  to  themselves ; 
while  the  eflfect  upon  the  Persian  spectators  was  very 
imposing  \  Here  Assyria  ended  and  Media  began. 
They  marched,  still  in  a  northerly  direction,  for  six 
days  through  a  portion  of  Media  almost  unpeopled, 
until  they  came  to  some  flourishing  villages  which 
formed  a  portion  of  the  domain  of  Queen  Parysatis  ; 
probably  these  villages,  forming  so  marked  an  ex- 
ception to  the  desert  character  of  the  remaining 
march,  were  situated  on  the  Lesser  Zab,  which 
flows  into  the  Tigris,  and  which  Xenophon  must 
have  crossed,  though  he  makes  no  mention  of  it. 
According  to  the  order  of  march  stipulated  between 
the  Greeks  and  Tissaphernes,  the  latter  only  pro- 
vided a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  former  to  pur- 
chase; but  on  the  present  halt,  he  allowed  the 
Greeks  to  plunder  the  villages,  which  were  rich  and 
full  of  all  sorts  of  subsistence — yet  without  carrying 
off*  the  slaves.  The  wish  of  the  satrap  to  put  an 
insult  on  Cyrus,  as  his  personal  enemy*,  through 
Parysatis,  thus  proved  a  sentence  of  ruin  to  these 
unhappy  villagers.  Five  more  days'  march,  called 
twenty  parasangs,  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  Zabatus,  or  the  Greater  Zab,  which  flows  into 
the  Tigris  near  a  town  now  called  Senn.  During 
the  first  of  these  five  days,  they  saw  on  the  opposite 

^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4,  2(i.  '  Ktesias,  Fmgin.  18,  ed.  Bahr. 
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side  of  the  Tigris  a  large  town  called  Kaenae,  from 
whence  they  received  supplies  of  provisions,  brought 
across  by  the  inhabitants  upon  rafts  supported  by 
inflated  skins  \ 

On  the  banks  of  the  Great  Zab  they  halted  three  Sutpidont 
days — days  of  serious  and  tragical  moment.     Ha-  the'cJiSsks 
ving  been  under  feelings  of  mistrust,  ever  since  the  JScraJI!*" 
convention  with  Tissaphernes,  they  had  followed 
throughout  the  whole  march,  with  separate  guides 
of  their  own,  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  always  main- 
taining their  encampment  apart.   During  their  halt 
on  the  Zab,  so  many  various  manifestations  oc- 
curred to  aggravate  the  mistrust,  that  hostilities 
seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  between  the 
two  camps.    To  obviate  this  danger  Klearchus  de- 
manded an  interview  with  Tissaphernes,  represented 
to  him  the  threatening  attitude  of  affairs^  and  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  clear  under- 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  26-28. 

Mannert,  Rennell,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  and  most  modem  commentators, 
identify  this  town  of  KaimX  or  Ksenee  with  the  modem  town  Senn ; 
which  ktter  place  Mannert  (Qeogr.  der  Gr.  Rom.  y.  p.  333)  and  Ren- 
nell  (Dlustrations,  p.  129)  represent  to  be  near  the  Lesser  Zab  instead 
of  the  Greater  Zab. 

To  me  it  appears  that  the  locality  assifcned  by  Xenophon  to  Kaival 
does  not  at  all  suit  the  modem  town  of  Senn.  Nor  is  there  much  real 
similarity  of  name  between  the  two ;  although  our  erroneous  way  of 
pronouncing  the  Latin  name  Caenae,  creates  a  delusiye  appearance  of 
similarity.  Mr.  Ainaworth  shows  that  some  modem  writers  have  been 
misled  in  the  same  manner  by  identifying  the  modem  town  of  Sert  with 
Tignnoeerta, 

It  is  a  perplexing  circumstance  in  the  geography  of  Xenophon's  work, 
that  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Lesser  Zab,  which  yet  he  must  have 
crossed.  Herodotus  notices  them  both,  and  remarks  on  the  fact  that 
though  distinct  rivers,  both  bore  the  same  name  (v.  52).  Perhaps  in 
drawing  up  his  narrative  after  the  expedition,  Xenophon  may  have  so 
fiur  forgotten,  as  to  fancy  that  two  synonymous  rivers,  mentioned  as  di- 
stinct in  his  memoranda,  were  only  one. 
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standing.  He  impressed  upon  the  satrap  that,  over 
and  above  the  solemn  oaths  which  had  been  inter- 
changed, the  Greeks  on  their  side  could  have  no 
conceivable  motive  to  quarrel  with  him ;  that  they 
had  everything  to  hope  from  his  friendship,  and 
everything  to  fear,  even  to  the  loss  of  all  chance  of 
safe  return,  from  his  hostility ;  that  Tissaphernes 
also  could  gain  nothing  by  destroying  them,  but 
would  find  them,  if  he  chose,  the  best  and  most 
faithful  instruments  for  his  own  aggrandisement 
and  for  conquering  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians — as 
Cyrus  had  experienced  while  he  was  alive.  Klear- 
chus  concluded  his  protest  by  requesting  to  be  in- 
formed, what  malicious  reporter  had  been  filling 
the  mind  of  Tissaphernes  with  causeless  suspicions 
against  the  Greeks  ^ 
Kiearchut  "  Klearchus  (replied  the  satrap),  I  rejoice  to  hear 
Sth  TisM-  such  excellent  sense  from  your  lips.  You  remark 
MdS^*~  truly,  that  if  you  were  to  meditate  evil  against  me, 
talked  over.  [^  y^ould  rccoil  upon  yoursclves*  I  shall  prove  to 
you,  in  my  turn,  that  you  have  no  cause  to  mistrust 
either  the  King  or  me.  If  we  had  wished  to  destroy 
you,  nothing  would  be  easier.  We  have  super- 
abundant forces  for  the  purpose:  there  are  wide 
plains  in  which  you  would  be  starved — besides 
mountains  and  rivers  which  you  would  be  unable 
to  pass,  without  our  help.  Having  thus  the  means 
of  destroying  you  in  our  hands,  and  having  never- 
theless bound  ourselves  by  solemn  oaths  to  save 
you,  we  shall  not  be  fools  and  knaves  enough  to 
attempt  it  now,  when  we  should  draw  upon  our- 
selves the  just  indignation  of  the  gods.     It  is  my 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  2-15. 
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peculiar  affection  for  my  neighbours  the  Greeks — 
and  my  wish  to  attach  to  my  own  person,  by  ties 
of  gratitude,  the  Greek  soldiers  of  Cyrus — which 
have  made  me  eager  to  conduct  you  to  Ionia  in 
safety.  For  I  know  that  when  you  are  in  my  ser- 
vice, though  the  King  is  the  only  man  who  can  wear 
his  tiara  erect  upon  his  head,  I  shall  be  able  to  wear 
mine  erect  upon  my  heart,  in  full  pride  and  confi* 
dence*." 

So  powerful  was  the  impression  made  upon 
Klearchus  by  these  assurances,  that  he  exclaimed — 
"  Surely  those  informers  deserve  the  severest  pu- 
nishment, who  try  to  put  us  at  enmity,  when  we 
are  such  good  friends  to  each  other,  and  have  so 
much  reason  to  be  so."  "  Yes  (replied  Tissapher- 
nes),  they  deserve  nothing  less:  and  if  you,  with 
the  other  generals  and  lochages,  will  come  into  my 
tent  tomorrow,  I  will  tell  you  who  the  calumniators 
are.*'  *'  To-be-sure  I  will  (rejoined  Klearchus),  and 
bring  the  other  generals  with  me.  I  shall  tell  you  at 
the  same  time,  who  are  the  parties  that  seek  to  preju- 
dice us  against  you. "  The  conversation  then  ended, 
the  satrap  detaining  Klearchus  to  dinner,  and  treat* 
ing  him  in  the  most  hospitable  and  confidential 
manner. 

On  the  next  morning,  Klearchus  communicated  Kiearchin, 
what  had  passed  to  the  Greeks,  insisting  on  the  ^her^G^ 
necessity  that  all  the  generals  should  go  to  Tissa-  ^°  fJST 
phernes  pursuant  to  his  invitation  ;  in  order  to  re-  ^*J^  yj;" 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  17-23.  ^^' 

This  last  comparison  is  curious,  and  in  all  probability  the  genuine 
words  of  the  satrap— r^v  /acp  yhp  ivl  rj  icc<^>aX^  riapcaf  fiaaiKti  ii6tK^ 
Z^tariv  opB^p  ^x^iP,  rijp  f^  M  Tff  Kopdiq.  Tcrcof  Av  vfJMp  mipdvTav  Koi 
fnpos  t{fTrtT&s  ?X^** 
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establish  that  confidence  which  unworthy  calum- 
niators had  shaken,  and  to  punish  such  of  the 
calumniators  as  might  be  Greeks.  So  emphatically 
did  he  pledge  himself  for  the  good  faith  and  phil- 
hellenic dispositions  of  the  satrap,  that  he  overruled 
the  opposition  of  many  among  the  soldiers ;  who, 
still  continuing  to  entertain  their  former  suspicions, 
remonstrated  especially  against  the  extreme  impru- 
dence of  putting  all  the  generals  at  once  into  the 
power  of  Tissaphernes.  The  urgency  of  Klearchus 
prevailed.  Himself  with  four  otlier  generals — 
Proxenus,Menon,Agias,and  Sokrates — and  twenty 
lochages  or  captains — went  to  visit  the  satrap  in  his 
tent ;  about  200  of  the  soldiers  going  along  with 
them,  to  make  purchases  for  their  own  account  in 
the  Persian  camp-market  ^ 

Timpher-        Qu   reaching  the  quarters  of  Tissaphernes — di- 
nes seizes  ^  Mi.  1       ^        . 

the  Greek    staut  nearly  three  miles  from  the  Grecian  camp, 
Tiwy  are     according  to  habit — the  five  generals  were  admitted 
ronUTo     iiito  the  interior,  while  the  lochages  remained  at  the 
wurt,Tnr  entrance.     A  purple  flag,  hoisted  from  the  top  of 
to  dLth*    *^®  ^^^^*  betrayed  too  late  the  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been  invited  to  come.     The  lochages  and 
the  Grecian  soldiers  who  had  accompanied  them 
were  surprised  and  cut  down,  while  the  generals  in 
the  interior  were  detained,  put  in  chains,  and  car- 
ried up  as  prisoners  to  the  Persian  court.     Here 
Klearchus,  Proxenus,  Agias,  and  Sokrates,  were 
beheaded,  after  a  short  imprisonment.     Queen  Pa- 
rysatis,  indeed,  from  affection  to  Cyrus,  not  only 
furnished  many  comforts  to  Klearchus  in  the  prison 
(by  the  hands  of  her  surgeon  Ktesias),  but  used  all 

^  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  30. 
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her  iDfluence  with  her  son  Artaxerxes  to  save  his 
life;  though  her  efforts  were  counteracted,  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  superior  influence  of  Queen  Sta- 
teira  his  wife.  The  rivalry  between  these  two 
royal  women,  doubtless  arising  out  of  many  other 
circumstances  besides  the  death  of  Klearchus,  be- 
came soon  afterwards  so  furious,  that  Parysatis 
caused  Stateira  to  be  poisoned  \ 

Menon  was  not  put  to  death  along  with  the  other  Menon  is 
generals.     He  appears  to  have  taken  credit  at  the  perisrin  ^ 
Persian  court  for  the  treason  of  entrapping  his  col-  lenumeTu 
leagues  into  the  hands  of  Tissaphernes.    But  his  life  p^^"^° 
was  only  prolonged  to  perish  a  year  afterwards  in 
disgrace  and  torture — probably  by  the  requisition  of 
Parysatis,  who  thus  avenged  the  death  of  Klearchus. 
The  queen-mother  had  always  power  enough  to  per- 
petrate cruelties,  though  not  always  to  avert  them*. 
She  had  already  brought  to  a  miserable  end  every 
one,  even  faithful  defenders  of  Artaxerxes,  concerned 
in  the  death  of  her  son  Cyrus. 

Though   Menon   thought   it   convenient,   when  Howxiear- 
brought  up  to  Babylon,  to  boast  of  having  been  ^  bc?r* 

posed  upon, 

>  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  1.  Ktesis  Frag.  Penica,  c.  60,  ed.  Bahr;  Plu- 
taich,  Artaxen.  c.  19, 20 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  27. 

s  Tacit.  Histor.  i.  45.  "  Othoni  nondum  auctoritas  inerat  adjproAt* 
ifendmm  scelua :  jubere  jam  poterat.  Ita,  simulatione  ine,  vinciri  juasum 
(Marium  Celnim)  et  majores  poenaa  datunim,  affirmans,  prsesenti  exitio 
aubtrasdt." 

Ktesias  (Persica,  c.  60 :  compare  Plutarch  and  Diodonu  as  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  note)  attests  the  treason  of  Menon,  which  he 
probably  derived  from  the  story  of  Menon  himself.  Xenophon  men- 
tions the  ignominious  death  of  Menon,  and  he  probably  derived  his  in- 
formation from  Ktesias  (see  Anabasis,  ii.  6,  29). 

The  supposition  that  it  was  Parjrsatis  who  procured  the  death  of 
Menon,  in  itself  highly  probable,  renders  all  the  different  statements 
eonsisteat  and  harmonious. 

VOL.  IX.  H 
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the  instrament  through  whom  the  generals  were 
entrapped  into  the  fatal  tent,  this  boast  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  matter  of  fact.  For  not  only  does  Xeno- 
phon  explain  the  catastrophe  differently,  but  in  the 
delineation  which  he  gives  of  Menon,  dark  and 
odious  as  it  is  in  the  extreme,  he  does  not  advance 
any  such  imputation ;  indirectly,  indeed,  he  sets  it 
aside  ^  Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Klear- 
chus,  no  such  reasonable  excuse  can  be  offered  for 
his  credulity,  which  brought  himself  as  well  as  his 
colleagues  to  so  melancholy  an  end,  and  his  whole 
army  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  appears  that  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  Grecian  army,  taking  just 
measure  of  the  character  of  Tissaphernes,  was  dis- 
posed to  greater  circumspection  in  dealing  with 
him.  Upon  that  system  Klearchus  himself  had 
hitherto  acted ;  and  the  necessity  of  it  might  have 
been  especially  present  to  his  mind,  since  he  had 
served  with  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  at  Miletus  in 
411  B.C.,  and  had  therefore  had  fuller  experience 
than  other  men  in  the  army,  of  the  satrap's  real  cha- 
racter^     On  a  sudden  he  now  turns  round,  and  on 

1  Xenophon  seems  to  intimate  that  there  were  various  stories  current, 
which  he  does  not  credit,  to  the  disparagement  of  Menon — Koi  itk  /tip 
d^  d<f>apTJ  €^€cm  v€p\  avrov  ^€vd€a'Bai,  &c.  (Anab.  ii.  6,  28). 

Athenseus  (xi.  p.  505)  erroneously  states  that  Xenophon  affirmed 
Menon  to  be  the  person  who  caused  the  destruction  of  Klearchus  by 
Tissaphernes. 

'  Xenophon  in  the  C3'ropfedia  (viii.  8,  3)  gives  a  strange  explanation 
of  the  imprudent  confidence  reposed  by  Klearchus  in  the  assurance  of 
the  Persian  satrap.  It  arose  (he  says)  from  the  high  reputation  for 
good  faith,  which  the  Persians  had  acquired  by  the  undeviating  and 
scrupulous  honour  of  the  first  Cyrus  (or  Cyrus  the  Great),  but  which 
they  had  since  ceased  to  deserve,  though  tlie  corruption  of  their  cha- 
racter had  not  before  publicly  manifested  itself. 

This  is  a  curious  perversion  of  history  to  serve  the  purpose  of  his 
romance. 
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the  faith  of  a  few  verbal  declarations,  puts  all  the 
military  chiefs  into  the  most  defenceless  posture 
and  the  most  obvious  peril,  such  as  hardly  the 
strongest  grounds  for  confidence  could  have  justi* 
fied.  Though  the  remark  of  Machiavel  is  justified 
by  large  experience — that  from  the  short-sightedness 
of  men  and  their  obedience  to  present  impulse,  the 
most  notorious  deceiver  will  always  find  new  per- 
sons to  trust  him — still  such  misjudgement  on  the 
part  of  an  officer  of  age  and  experience  is  difficult 
to  explain  \  Polysenus  intimates  that  beautiful 
women,  exhibited  by  the  satrap  at  his  first  banquet 
to  Klearchus  alone,  served  as  a  lure  to  attract  him 
with  all  his  colleagues  to  the  second ;  while  Xeno- 
phon  imputes  the  error  to  continuance  of  a  jealous 
rivalry  with  Menon.  The  latter*,  it  appears,  ha- 
ving always  been  intimate  with  Arieeus,  had  been 
thus  brought  into  previous  communication  with 
Tissaphernes,  by  whom  he  had  been  well  received, 
and  by  whom  he  was  also  encouraged  to  lay  plans 
for  detaching  the  whole  Grecian  army  from  Klear- 
chus, so  as  to  bring  it  all  under  his  (Menon's)  com- 
mand, into  the  service  of  the  satrap.  Such  at  least 
was  the  suspicion  of  Klearchus ;  who,  jealous  in 
the  extreme  of  his  own  military  authority,  tried  to 
defeat  the  scheme  by  bidding  still  higher  himself 
for  the  favour  of  Tissaphernes.  Imagining  that 
Menon  was  the  unknown  calumniator  who  preju- 
diced the  satrap  against  him,  he  hoped  to  prevail 
on  the  satrap  to  disclose  his  name  and  dismiss  him^. 
Such  jealousy  seems  to  have  it)bbed  Klearchus  of 

*  MaodaTelli,  Principe,  c.  18.  p.  66.  ■  Polyaen.  vii.  18. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  27,  28. 
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his  customary  prudeDce.  We  must  also  allow  for 
another  impression  deeply  fixed  in  his  mind  ;  that 
the  salvation  of  the  army  was  hopeless  without  the 
consent  of  Tissaphernes,  and  therefore,  since  the 
latter  had  cojiducted  them  thus  far  in  safety,  when 
he  might  have  destroyed  them  before,  that  his  de- 
signs at  the  bottom  could  not  be  hostile  \ 

Notwithstanding  these  two  great  mistakes— one 
on  the  present  occasion,  one  previously,  at  the 
battle  of  Kunaxa,  in  keeping  the  Greeks  on  the 
right  contrary  to  the  order  of  Cyrus — both  com- 
mitted by  Klearchus,  the  loss  of  that  officer  was 
doubtless  a  great  misfortune  to  the  army;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  removal  of  Menon  was  a  signal 
benefit — perhaps  a  condition  of  ultimate  safety.  A 
man  so  treacherous  and  unprincipled  as  Xenophon 
depicts  Menon,  would  probably  have  ended  by  really 
committing  towards  the  army  that  treason,  for  which 
he  falsely  took  credit  at  the  Persian  court  in  refer- 
ence to  the  seizure  of  the  generals. 
Piausof  The  impression   entertained  by   Klearchus,  re- 

nes— im-'  spccting  the  hopeless  position  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
and  trrai-  heart  of  the  Persian  territory  after  the  death  of  Cy- 
PcniMii!**  rus,  was  perfectly  natural  in  a  military  man  who 
could  appreciate  all  the  means  of  attack  and  obstruc- 
tion which  the  enemy  had  it  in  their  power  to  em- 
ploy. Nothing  is  so  unaccountable  in  this  expedi- 
tion as  the  manner  in  which  such  means  were  thrown 
away — the  spectacle  of  Persian  impotence.  First, 
the  whole  line  of  upward  march,  including  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Euphrates,  left  undefended ;  next,  the 
long  trench  dug  across  the  frontier  of  Babylonia, 

'  Compare  Anab .  ii.  4,  6,  7  ;  ii.  5,  9. 
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with  only  a  passage  of  twenty  feet  wide  left  near 
the  Euphrates,  abandoned  without  a  guard ;  lastly, 
the  line  of  the  Wall  of  Media  and  the  canals  which 
offered  such  favourable  positions  for  keeping  the 
Greeks  out  of  the  cultivated  territory  of  Babylonia, 
neglected  in  like  manner,  and  a  convention  concluded, 
whereby  the  Persians  engaged  to  escort  the  invaders 
safe  to  the  Ionian  coast,  beginning  by  conducting 
them  through  the  heart  of  Babylonia,  amidst  canals 
affording  inexpugnable  defences  if  the  Greeks  had 
chosen  to  take  up  a  position  among  them.  The 
plan  of  Tissaphernes,  as  far  as  we  can  understand 
it,  seems  to  have  been,  to  draw  the  Greeks  to  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  then  to  open  his  schemes  of  treasonable 
hostility,  which  the  imprudence  of  Klearchus  en- 
abled him  to  do,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Zab, 
with  chances  of  success  such  as  he  could  hardly 
have  contemplated.  We  have  here  a  fresh  example 
of  the  wonderful  impotence  of  the  Persians.  We 
should  have  expected  that,  after  having  committed 
so  flagrant  an  act  of  perfidy,  Tissaphernes  would 
at  least  have  tried  to  turn  it  to  account ;  that 
he  would  have  poured  with  all  his  forces  and  all 
his  vigour  on  the  Grecian  camp,  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  unprepared,  disorganized,  and  without 
commanders.  Instead  of  which,  when  the  generals 
(with  those  who  accompanied  them  to  the  Persian 
camp)  had  been  seized  or  slain,  no  attack  whatever 
was  made  except  by  small  detachments  of  l^ersian 
cavalry  upon  individual  Greek  stragglers  in  the 
plain.  One  of  the  companions  of  the  generals,  an 
Arcadian  named  Nikarchus,  ran  wounded  into  the 
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Grecian  camp,  where  the  soldiers  were  looking  from 
afar  at  the  horsemen  scouring  the  plain  without 
knowing  what  they  were  about,— exclaiming  that 
the  Persians  were  massacring  all  the  Greeks,  officers 
as  well  as  soldiers.  Immediately  the  Greek  soldiers 
hastened  to  put  themselves  in  defence,  expecting  a 
general  attack  to  be  made  upon  their  camp  ;  but  no 
more  Persians  came  near  than  a  body  of  about  300 
horse,  under  Arieeus  andMithridates  (the  confidential 
companions  of  the  deceased  Cyrus),  accompanied 
by  the  brother  of  Tissaphernes.  These  men,  ap- 
proaching the  Greek  lines  as  friends,  called  for  the 
Greek  officers  to  come  forth,  as  they  had  a  message 
to  deliver  from  the  King.  Accordingly,  Kleanor 
and  Sophsenetus  with  an  adequate  guard,  came  to 
the  front,  accompanied  by  Xenophon,  who  was 
anxious  to  hear  uews  about  Proxenus.  Ariaeus  then 
acquainted  them  that  Klearchus,  having  been  de* 
tected  in  a  breach  of  the  convention  to  which  he 
had  sworn,  had  been  put  to  death  ;  that  Proxenus 
and  Menon,  who  had  divulged  his  treason,  were  in 
high  honour  at  the  Persian  quarters.  He  concluded 
by  saying-^**  The  King  calls  upon  you  to  surrender 
your  arms,  which  now  (he  says)  belong  to  him,  since 
they  formerly  belonged  to  his  slave  Cyrus  ^" 
The  per.         fhc  Step  here  taken  seems  to  testify  a  belief  on 

nam  sum- 

mon  the      the  part  of  these  Persians,  that  the  generals  being 

•^  to      now  in  their  power,  the  Grecian  soldiers  had  become 

•urrcndcr.    defgjjceless,  and  might  be  required  to  surrender  their 

arms,  even  to  men  who  had  just  been  guilty  of  the 

most  deadly  fraud  and  injury  towards  them.     If 

Ariaeus  entertained  such  an  expectation,  he  was  at 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  S,  37, 38. 
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once  undeceived  by  the  language  of  Kleanor  and 
Xenophon,  which  breathed  nothing  but  indignant 
reproach;  so  that  he  soon  retired  and  left  the 
Greeks  to  their  own  reflections. 

While  their  camp  thus  remained  unmolested,  indignant 

.  «  •      .  .,  refusal  of 

every  man  within  it  was  a  prey  to  the  most  agoni-  the  Greeks 
zing  apprehensions.     Ruin  appeared  impending  and  iiiid^^^^ 
inevitable,  though  no  one  could  tell  in  what  precise  J^olfg"* 
form  it  would  come.   The  Greeks  were  in  the  midst  ^^^"^' 
of  a  hostile  country,  ten  thousand  stadia  from  home, 
surrounded  by  enemies,  blocked  up  by  impassable 
mountains  and  rivers,  without  guides,  without  pro- 
visions, without  cavalry  to  aid  their  retreat,  without 
generals  to  give  orders.     A  stupor  of  sorrow  and 
conscious  helplessness  seized  upon  all.     Few  came 
to  the  evening  muster ;  few  lighted  fires  to  cook 
their  suppers ;  every  man  lay  down  to  rest  where 
he  was ;  yet  no  man  could  sleep,  for  fear,  anguish, 
and  yearning  after  relatives  whom  he  was  never 
again  to  behold  \ 

Amidst  the  many  causes  of  despondency  which 
weighed  down  this  forlorn  army,  there  was  none 
more  serious  than  the  fact,  that  not  a  single  man 
among  them  had  now  either  authority  to  command, 
or  obligation  to  take  the  initiative.  Nor  was  any 
ambitious  candidate  likely  to  volunteer  his  preten- 
sions, at  a  moment  when  the  post  promised  nothing 
but  the  maximum  of  difficulty  as  well  as  of  hazard.  A 
new, self-kindled, light — and  self-originated  stimulus 
— was  required,  to  vivify  the  embers  of  suspended 
hope  and  action, in  a  mass  paralysed  for  the  moment, 
but  every  way  capable  of  effort.    And  the  inspiration 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,2,3. 
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now  fell,  happily  for  the  army,  upon  one  in  whom 
a  full  measure  of  soldierly  strength  and  courage 
was  combined  with  the  education  of  an  Athenian,  a 
democrat,  and  a  philosopher. 
Jlwanw  of  I'  ^s  ^"  *^^®  Homeric  vein,  and  in  something  like 
Xcnophon  Homcric  language,  that  Xenophon  (to  whom  we  owe 
dream.  the  wholc  narrative  of  the  expedition)  describes  his 
dream,  or  the  intervention  of  Oneirus,  sent  by  Zeus, 
from  which  this  renovating  impulse  took  its  rise*. 
Lying  mournful  and  restless  like  his  comrades,  he 
caught  a  short  repose ;  when  he  dreamt  that  he 
heard  thunder,  and  saw  the  burning  thunder-bolt 
fall  upon  his  paternal  house,  which  became  forthwith 
encircled  by  flames.  Awaking,  full  of  terror,  he 
instantly  sprang  up  ;  upon  which  the  dream  began 
to  fit  on  and  blend  itself  with  his  walcing  thoughts, 
and  with  the  cruel  realities  of  his  position.  His  pious 
and  excited  fancy  generated  a  series  of  shadowy 
analogies.  The  dream  was  sent  by  Zeus^  the  King, 
since  it  was  from  him  that  thunder  and  lightning 
proceeded.  In  one  respect,  the  sign  was  auspicious 
— that  a  great  light  had  appeared  to  him  from  Zeus 
in  the  midst  of  peril  and  suffering.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  alarming,  that  the  house  had  ap- 
peared to  be  completely  encircled  by  flames,  pre- 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1, 4-11.  *Hy  d/  ris  cV  rj  crrparta  X€vo<l>&v  'A^raibr, 
ts  oCt€  crTparriy6g,  &c. 

Homer,  Iliad,  y.  9 — 

^Hy  de  rtr  cV  Tp^a-ai  ^Apvjs,  d<f>pttos,  d/Av/A«»y, 
*lp€V9  *H<t>al<rroto,  &c. 

Compare  the  description  of  Zeus  sending  Oneinis  to  the  sleeping 
Agamemnon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. 

'  Respecting  the  value  of  a  sign  from  Zeus  Basileus,  and  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  him,  compare  various  passages  in  the  Cyropaedia,  ii.  4, 19; 
iii.  3,  21 ;  vii.  5,  57. 
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▼enting  all  egress,  because  this  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  would  remain  confined  where  he  was  in  the 
Persian  dominions,  without  being  able  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  which  hedged  him  in.  Yet  doubtful 
as  the  promise  was»  it  was  still  the  message  of  Zeus 
addressed  to  himself,  serving  as  a  stimulus  to  him 
to  break  through  the  common  stupor  and  take  the 
initiative  movement*.  **Why  am  I  lying  here? 
Night  is  advancing;  at  day-break  the  enemy  will 
be  on  us,  and  we  shall  be  put  to  death  with  tortures. 
Not  a  man  is  stirring  to  take  measures  of  defence. 
Why  do  I  wait  for  any  man  older  than  myself,  or 
for  any  man  of  a  different  city,  to  begin?" 

With  these  reflections,  interesting  in  themselves  Heittaiu- 
and  given  with  Homeric  vivacity,  he  instantly  went  other  cap« 
to  convene  the  lochagi  or  captains  who  had  served  take'the 
under  his  late  friend  Proxenus ;  and  impressed  upon  ^^^x 
them  emphatically  the  necessity  of  standing  forward 
to  put  the  army  in  a  posture  of  defence.  *^  I  cannot 
sleep,  gentlemen ;  neither,  I  presume,  can  you,  under 
our  present  perils.     The  enemy  will  be  upon  us  at 
daybreak — ^prepared  to  kill  us  all  with  tortures,  as 
his  worst  enemies.     For  my  part,  I  rejoice  that  his 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1, 12, 13.  ncp/^ojSof  d*  tvBifs  dvrjy€p$rj,  Koi  r6  Svap 
ir^  fiiv  tlKpiv€V  ayaB^p,  &n  iv  ir6vots  &v  Koi  Kivdvvois  ^^  fuya  4k  Ai6t 

tdety  ISo^c,  &c 'Oiroioy  fjJvroi  cWc  bff  t6  toiovtop  tvap  UkTv,  t(t<rri 

a-Koirtlv  4k  T&y  avfiffdpmp  fierii  t6  Bvap,  Tivrrai  yhp  rabt'  €v$itf  firr&di) 
dpTjy^p^,  irp&Toy  luv  iwoia  avr^  ipirinrti — ^Tt  KaTdK€tp4u;  17  dc  yv( 
irpo^aiyri'  Apa  dc  rg  ^p«p^  «2jcor  rovs  no\€piow  if(fw,  &c. 

The  reader  of  Homer  will  readily  recall  various  passages  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  wherein  the  like  mental  talk  is  put  into  language  and  ex- 
panded— such  as  Iliad,  xi.  403 — and  several  other  passages  cited  or  re- 
ferred to  in  Colonel  Mure's  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of 
Greece,  ch.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  25  seq, 

A  vision,  of  light  shining  brightly  out  of  a  friendly  house,  counts  for 
a  favourable  sign  (Plutarch,  De  Oenio  Socratis,  p.  587  C). 
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to  the  offi- 
cers. 

New  gene- 
rals are 
named, 
Xenophon 
being  one. 


flagitious  perjury  has  put  an  end  to  a  truce  by  which 
we  were  the  great  losers ;  a  truce,  under  which  we, 
mindful  of  our  oaths,  have  passed  through  all  the 
rich  possessions  of  the  King,  without  touching  any- 
thing except  what  we  could  purchase  with  our  own 
scanty  means.  Now,  we  have  our  hands  free :  all 
these  rich  spoils  stand  between  us  and  him,  as  prizes 
for  the  better  man.  The  gods,  who  preside  over 
the  match,  will  assuredly  be  on  the  side  of  us,  who 
have  kept  our  oaths  in  spite  of  strong  temptations, 
against  these  perjurers.  Moreover,  our  bodies  are 
more  enduring,  and  our  spirit  more  gallant,  than 
theirs.  They  are  easier  to  wound,  and  easier  to 
kill,  than  we  are,  under  the  same  favour  of  the  gods 
as  we  experienced  at  Kunaxa. 

*'  Probably  others  also  are  feeling  just  as  we  feel. 
But  let  us  not  wait  for  any  one  else  to  come  as 
monitors  to  us :  let  us  take  the  lead,  and  commu- 
nicate the  stimulus  of  honour  to  others.  Do  you 
show  yourselves  now  the  best  among  the  lochages — 
more  worthy  of  being  generals  than  the  generals 
themselves.  Begin  at  once,  and  I  desire  only  to 
follow  you.  But  if  you  order  me  into  the  front 
rank,  I  shall  obey  without  pleading  my  youth  as  an 
excuse— accounting  myself  of  complete  maturity, 
when  the  purpose  is  to  save  myself  from  ruin^" 

All  the  captains  who  heard  Xenophon  cordially 
concurred  in  his  suggestion,  and  desired  him  to 
take  the  lead  in  executing  it.  One  captain  alone — 
ApoUonides,  speaking  in  the  Bceotian  dialect — pro- 


1  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  I,  16-25. 
"  Vel  imperatore,  vel  milite,  me  utemini ' 
c.  20). 


(Sallust,  Bellum  Catilinar. 
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tested  against  it  as  insane;  enlarging  upon  their 
desperate  position,  and  insisting  upon  submission 
to  the  King,  as  the  only  chance  of  safety.  "  How 
(replied  Xenophon)  ?  Have  you  forgotten  the  cour- 
teous treatment  which  we  received  from  the  Persians 
in  Babylonia,  when  we  replied  to  their  demand  for 
the  surrender  of  our  arms  by  showing  a  bold  front  ? 
Do  not  you  see  the  miserable  fate  which  has  befallen 
Klearchus,  when  he  trusted  himself  unarmed  in 
their  hands,  in  reliance  on  their  oaths  ?  And  yet 
you  scout  our  exhortations  to  resistance,  again  ad- 
vising us  to  go  and  plead  for  indulgence !  My 
friends,  such  a  Greek  as  this  man,  disgraces  not 
only  his  own  city,  but  all  Greece  besides.  Let  us 
banish  him  from  our  counsels,  cashier  him,  and 
make  a  slave  of  him  to  carry  baggage." — "Nay 
(observed  Agasias  of  Stymphalus),  the  man  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Greece :  I  myself  have  seen  his 
ears  bored,  like  a  true  Lydian."  ApoUonides  was 
degraded  accordingly  \ 

Xenophon  with  the  rest  then  distributed  them- 
selves in  order  to  bring  together  the  chief  remaining 
officers  in  the  army,  who  were  presently  convened,  to 
the  number  of  about  one  hundred.  The  senior  cap- 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  26-30.  It  would  appear  from  the  words  of 
Xenophon  that  ApoUonides  had  been  one  of  those  who  had  held  faint- 
hearted language  {virofjLaKaKt{6iuvoi,  u,  I,  14)  in  the  conversation  with 
Phalinus  shortly  after  the  death  of  Cyrus.  Hence  Xenophon  tells  him, 
that  this  is  the  second  time  of  his  offering  such  advice— *A  ov  iravra 
(Idttff,  Toi)s  /Mv  dfwvfurBai  JceXcvoyra;  ffikvdptw  (pigt,  irtiBttv  dc  irdXty 
jccXrvc&s  l6yTasi 

This  helps  to  explain  the  contempt  and  rigour  with  which  Xenophon 
here  treats  him.  Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  deplorable,  under  the 
actual  circumstances,  than  for  a  man  "  to  show  his  acuteness  by  sum- 
ming up  the  perils  around."  See  the  remarkable  speech  of  Demosthenes 
at  Pylos  (Thucyd.  iv.  10). 
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tain  of  the  earlier  body  next  desired  Xeoophon  to 
repeat  to  this  larger  body  the  topics  upon  which  he 
had  just  before  been  insisting.  Xenophon  obeyed, 
enlarging  yet  more  emphatically  on  the  situation, 
perilous,  yet  not  without  hope — on  the  proper 
measures  to  be  taken — and  especially  on  the  neces- 
sity that  they,  the  chief  officers  remaining,  should 
put  themselves  forward  prominently,  first  fix  upon 
effective  commanders,  then  afterwards  submit  the 
names  to  be  confirmed  by  the  army,  accompanied 
with  suitable  exhortations  and  encouragement.  His 
speech  was  applauded  and  welcomed,  especially  by 
the  Lacedaemonian  general  Cheirisophus,  who  had 
joined  Cyrus  with  a  body  of  700  hoplites  at  Issus 
in  Kilikia.  Cheirisophus  urged  the  captains  to 
retire  forthwith,  and  agree  upon  other  commanders 
instead  of  the  four  who  had  been  seized  ;  after  which 
the  herald  must  be  summoned,  and  the  entire 
body  of  soldiers  convened  without  delay.  Accord- 
ingly Timasion  of  Dardanus  was  chosen  instead  of 
Klearchus ;  XanthiklSs  in  place  of  Sokrates ;  Klea- 
nor  in  place  of  Agias ;  Philesius  in  place  of  Menon ; 
and  Xenophon  instead  of  Proxenus'.  The  captains, 
who  had  served  under  each  of  the  departed  gene- 
rals, separately  chose  a  successor  to  the  captain 
thus  promoted.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  five 
now  chosen  were  not  the  only  generals  in  the  camp  ; 
thus  for  example,  Cheirisophus  had  the  command 
of  his  own  separate  division,  and  there  may  have 
been  one  or  two  others  similarly  placed.  But  it 
was  now  necessary  for  all  the  generals  to  form  a 
Board  and  act  in  concert. 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  36-46. 
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At  daybreak  the  newly  constituted  Board  of  gene-  The  trmy  u 
rals  placed  proper  outposts  in  advance,  and  then  ^"eS^i? 
convened  the  army  in  general  assembly,  in  order  JJJ^^^"^ 
that  the  new  appointments  might  be  submitted  and  xenophon. 
confirmed.     As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  proba- 
bly on  the  proposition  of  Cheirisophus  (who  had 
been  in  command  before),  that  general  addressed  a 
few  words  of  exhortation  and  encouragement  to  the 
soldiers.     He  was  followed  by  Kleanor,  who  deli- 
vered, with  the  like  brevity,  an   earnest   protest 
against  the  perfidy   of  Tissaphernes  and  Ariseus. 
Both  of  them  left  to  Xenophon  the  task,  alike  im- 
portant and  arduous  at  this  moment  of  despondency, 
of  setting  forth  the  case  at  length, — working  up 
the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  to  that  pitch  of  resolution 
which  the  emergency  required, — and  above  all,  ex- 
tinguishing all  those  inclinations  to  acquiesce  in 
new  treacherous  proposals  from  the  enemy,  which  the 
perils  of  the  situation  would  be  likely  to  suggest. 

Xenophon  had  equipped  himself  in  his  finest  mi-  Favoimbie 
litary  costume  at  this  his  first  official  appearance  J^^^"* 
before  the  army,  when  the  scales  seemed  to  tremble  w***^"*- 
between  life  and  death.    Taking  up  the  protest  of 
Kleanor  against  the  treachery  of  the  Persians,  he 
insisted  that  any  attempt  to  enter  into  convention 
or  trust  with  such  liars,  would  be  utter  ruin — but 
that  if  energetic  resolution  were  taken  to  deal  with 
them  only  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  punish 
their  misdeeds,  there  was  good  hope  of  the  favour 
of  the  gods  and  of  ultimate  preservation.     As  he 
pronounced  this  last  word,  one  of  the  soldiers  near 
him  happened  to  sneeze.     Immediately  the  whole 
army  around  shouted  with  one  accord  the  accustomed 
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invocation  to  Zeus  the  Preserver ;  and  Xenophon, 
taking  up  the  accident,  continued — "  Since,  gen- 
tlemen, this  omen  from  Zeus  the  Preserver  has 
appeared  at  the  instant  when  we  were  talking  about 
preservation,  let  us  here  vow  to  offer  the  preserving 
sacrifice  to  that  god,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  remaining  gods  as  well  as  we  can,  in  the 
first  friendly  country  which  we  may  reach.  Let 
every  man  who  agrees  with  me,  hold  up  his  hand." 
All  held  up  their  hands :  all  then  joined  in  the  vow, 
and  shouted  the  paean. 
Encoura-  Tliis  accideut,  so  dexterously  turned  to  profit  by 
ms»tedoii  the  rhetorical  skill  of  Xenophon,  was  eminently 
phoiL^^^'  beneficial  in  raising  the  army  out  of  the  depression 
which  weighed  them  down,  and  in  disposing  them 
to  listen  to  his  animating  appeal.  Repeating  his 
assurances  that  the  gods  were  on  their  side,  aad 
hostile  to  their  perjured  enemy,  he  recalled  to  their 
memory  the  great  invasions  of  Greece  by  Darius 
and  Xerxes, — how  the  vast  hosts  of  Persia  had  been 
disgracefully  repelled.  The  army  had  shown  them- 
selves on  the  field  of  Kunaxa  worthy  of  such  fore- 
fathers ;  and  they  would  for  the  future  be  yet  bolder, 
knowing  by  that  battle  of  what  stuff  the  Persians 
were  made.  As  for  Ariaeus  and  his  troops,  alike 
traitors  and  cowards,  their  desertion  was  rather  a 
gain  than  a  loss.  The  enemy  were  superior  in 
horsemen:  but  men  on  horseback  were  after  all 
only  men,  half-occupied  in  the  fear  of  losing  their 
seats, — incapable  of  prevailing  against  infantry  firm 
on  the  ground, — and  only  better  able  to  run  away. 
Now  that  the  satrap  refused  to  furnish  them  with 
provisions  to  buy,  they  on  their  side  were  released 
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from  their  covenant,  and  would  take  provisions 
without  huying.  Then  as  to  the  rivers  ;  those  were 
indeed  difficult  to  be  crossed,  in  the  middle  of  their 
course;  but  the  army  would  march  up  to  their 
sources,  and  could  then  pass  them  without  wetting 
the  knee.  Or  indeed,  the  Greeks  might  renounce 
the  idea  of  retreat,  and  establish  themselves  perma* 
nently  in  the  King's  own  country,  defying  all  his 
force,  like  the  Mysians  and  Pisidians.  *'  If  (said 
Xenophon)  we  plant  ourselves  here  at  our  ease  in 
a  rich  country,  with  these  tall,  stately,  and  beautiful 
Median  and  Persian  women  for  our  companions^ — 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  25. 

'AXXd  7^  dcdoixa  /a^,  ^  Hirai  fidO^iitv  apyoi  Qv,  koX  tv  d<f>B6vm9 
fiutT€V€tVy  Koi  M^dttv  rr  Koi  n€p<r&¥  KaXais  Kal  fitydXais  yvvai$\ 
Ka\  ffapBivois  6/A&Xciy^  /a^  &inrtp  ol  Xo»r<$^ayoi»  ivika6»/uBa  rrfg 
oUade  Sdov. 

Hippokrates  (De  Aere,  Locis,  et  Aquii,  c.  12)  compares  the  physical 
characteristics  of  Asiatics  and  Europeans,  noticing  the  ample,  full- 
grown,  rounded,  voluptuous,  but  inactive,  forms  of  the  first, — as  con- 
trasted with  the  more  compact,  muscuUir,  and  vigorous,  type  of  the 
second,  trained  for  movement,  action,  and  endurance. 

Dio  Chrysostom  has  a  curioiu  passage,  in  reference  to  the  Persian 
preference  for  eunuchs  as  slaves,  remarking  that  they  admired  even  in 
males  an  approach  to  the  type  of  feminine  beauty — their  eyes  and 
tastes  being  under  the  influence  only  of  aphrodisiac  ideas;  whereas  the 
Greeks,  accustomed  to  the  constant  training  and  naked  exercises  of  the 
palsestra,  boys  competing  with  boys  and  youths  with  youths,  had  their 
associations  of  the  male  beauty  attracted  towards  active  power  and 
graceful  motion. 

Ov  yiip  (f>a»€p6vy  Sri  ol  Htpam  tifvovx<ovs  eirolow  roit?  K(iKovt,  iftrtot 
avrois  &s  fcaXXicrrot  £<rt ;  To<rovrov  dia<f>ep€iv  fovro  irp6£  icoXXos  t6  ^^Xv* 
axedhv  Kal  iravrcr  ol  Pdpfiapoi,  di^  r^  fi6vo¥  r^  A<t>podia'ia  cworty.  Kd- 
Ktivoi  yvvauc^t  tldo?  frcp&rt^cacrc  tois  &pp€irw,  SKko»s  d*  ovk  imoram-ag 
€pq.ir  tcra>ff  i^  KM  71  Tpo^ri  alria  tois  Htpacus,  rf  y^XP^  iroXXov  rpit^» 
oBai  vw6  T€  yvvaiK&v  Koi  €vmvx»y  t&¥  wptirfivrtpvnr  iraidar  dc  p/trh 
iroidcoy,  jcoi  fAtipoKta  furii  fttipoKi^v  /a^  irawv  awtivcu,  fu/dc  yvpvovtrBai 
€v  iraktUaTpais  xal  yvftvavloig,  &c.  (Orat.  xxi.  p.  270). 

Compare  Euripides,  Bacchte,  447  seq. ;  and  the  Epigram  of  Strato 
in  the  Anthologia,  xxxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  367  Brunck. 
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we  shall  be  only  too  ready,  like  the  Lotophagi,  to 
forget  our  way  home.  We  ought  first  to  go  back 
to  Greece,  and  tell  our  countrymen  that  if  they 
remain  poor,  it  is  their  own  fault,  when  there  are 
rich  settlements  in  this  country  awaiting  all  who 
choose  to  come,  and  who  have  courage  to  seize 
them.  Let  us  burn  our  baggage-waggons  and  tents, 
and  carry  with  us  nothing  but  what  is  of  the  strictest 
necessity.  Above  all  things,  let  us  maintain  order, 
discipline,  and  obedience  to  the  commanders,  upon 
which  our  entire  hope  of  safety  depends.  Let  every 
man  promise  to  lend  his  hand  to  the  commanders  in 
punishing  any  disobedient  individuals  ;  and  let  us 
thus  show  the  enemy  that  we  have  ten  thousand 
persons  like  Klearchus,  instead  of  that  one  whom 
they  have  so  perfidiously  seized.  Now  is  the  time 
for  action.  If  any  man,  however  obscure,  has  any 
thing  better  to  suggest,  let  him  come  forward  and 
state  it ;  for  we  have  all  but  one  object — the  com- 
mon safety." 
Great im-        It  appears  that  no  one  else  desired  to  say  a  word, 

pression  1,1  i^-«7-  1  i./»i 

produced     and  that  the  speech  of  Xenophon  gave  unqualified 
speech—     Satisfaction ;  for  when  Cheirisophus  put  the  ques* 
confim^hc  ^^^^*  ^^^*  ^hc  meeting  should  sanction  his  recom- 
JSr  ro"^   mendations,  and  finally  elect  the  new  generals  pro- 
PMcd.        posed — every  man  held  up  his  hand.     Xenophon 
then  moved  that  the  army  should  break  up  imme- 
diately, and  march  to  some  well-stored  villages, 
rather  more  than  two  miles  distant ;  that  the  march 
should  be  in  a  hollow  oblong,  with  the  baggage  in 
the  centre  ;  that  Cheirisophus,  as  a  Lacedaemonian, 
should  lead  the  van  ;  while  Kleanor,  and  the  other 
senior  officers,  would  command  on  each  fiank, — 
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and  himself  with  Timasion»  as  the  two  youngest  of 
the  generals,  would  lead  the  rear-guard. 

This  proposition  was  at  once  adopted,  and  the  as-  Great  as. 
sembly  broke  up;  proceeding  forthwith  to  destroy,  ^uh^ 
or  distribute  among  one  another,  every  man's  su-  amVat 
perfluous  baggage — and  then  to  take  their  morning  x^^^phon 
meal  previous  to  the  march.  -^uaiitici 

rrw  •  1  .1      1  •      .  •  1.1  whereby  he 

The  scene  just  described  is  interesting  and  illus-  obtained  it. 
trative  in  more  than  one  point  of  view'.   It  exhibits 
that  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  persuasive  dis- 
course which  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
Grecian  character — a  resurrection  of  the  collective 
body  out  of  the  depth  of  despair,  under  the  exhor- 
tation of  one  who  had  no  established  ascendency, 
nor  anything  to  recommend  him,  except  his  intelli- 
gence, his  oratorical  power,  and  his  community  of 
interest  with  themselves.     Next,  it  manifests,  still 
more  strikingly,  the  superiority  of  Athenian  train- 
ing as  compared  with  that  of  other  parts  of  Greece. 
Cheirisophus  had  not  only  been  before  in  office  as 
one  of  the  generals,  but  was  also  a  native  of  Sparta, 
whose  supremacy  and  name  was  at  that  moment  all- 
powerful  :  Kleanor  had  been  before,  not  indeed  a 
general,  but  a  lochage,  or  one  in  the  second  rank  of 
officers: — he  was  an  elderly  man-^and  he  was  an 
Arcadian,  while  more  than  the  numerical  half  of 
the  army  consisted  of  Arcadians   and  Acheeans. 
Either  of  these  two  therefore,  and  various  others  be- 
sides, enjoyed  a  sort  of  prerogative,  or  established 
starting-point,  for  taking  the  initiative  in  reference 

^  A  very  meagre  abstract  is  given  by  Diodorus,  of  that  which  passed 
after  the  seizure  of  the  generals  (xiy.  27).  He  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  Xenophon  on  this  occasion,  nor  indeed  throughout  all  his  ac- 
count of  the  march. 

VOL.  IX.  I 
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to  the  dispirited  army.  But  Xenophpn  was  com- 
paratively a  young  man,  with  little  military  expe- 
rience : — he  was  not  an  officer  at  all,  either  in  the 
first  or  second  grade,  but  simply  a  volunteer,  com- 
panion of  Proxenus : — he  was  moreover  a  native  of 
Athens,  a  city  at  that  time  unpopular  among  the 
great  body  of  Greeks,  and  especially  of  Peloponne- 
sians,  with  whom  her  recent  long  war  had  been 
carried  on.  Not  only  therefore  he  had  no  advan- 
tages compared  with  others,  but  he  was  under  po- 
sitive disadvantages.  He  had  nothing  to  start  with 
except  his  personal  qualities  and  previous  training ; 
in  spite  of  which  we  find  him  not  merely  the  prime 
mover,  but  also  the  ascendent  person  for  whom  the 
others  make  way.  In  him  are  exemplified  those 
peculiarities  of  Athens,  attested  not  less  by  the 
denunciation  of  her  enemies  than  by  the  pane- 
gyric of  her  own  citizens  ^ — spontaneous  and  for- 
ward impulse,  as  well  in  conception  as  in  execution 
— confidence  under  circumstances  which  made  others 

'  Compare  the  hostile  speech  of  the  Corinthian  envoy  at  Sparta, 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  eulogistic  ftineral  oration  of 
Perikks,  in  the  second  year  of  that  war  (Thucyd.  i.  70,  71 ;  ii>  39, 40). 

Ol  fUv  y€  (ei(r\),  vroDrrpon-otoi  (description  of  the  Athenians  hy  the 
Corinthian  speaker)  Ka\  €irivorja'ai  o^tls  xai  cVircXco-ai  ?py^  A  itp 
yv&o'iv'  vfult  dc  (Lacedaemonians),  ra  vwdpxovrd  re  frvi^€iy  K<ii  hrvfvA* 
vai  fiTjbtv,  Koi  €py^  ovdc  ravayKoia  i^iKtaBai,  AZBis  dc,  ol  fup,  Koi  wap^ 
tvvafitu  rokfiTjral  koi  vaph,  yvo»fir}u  Kiv^wevrai  Ka\  €iri  rots  dcftvoif  cvcX* 
indcs*  r6  dc  vfUrtpov,  ttjs  ty  dinrdfifat  evdca  vpa^,  rrjs  re  yv^/ajt  prjlA 
roi£  PtPalois  niaT€va-ai,  r&v  re  dctviSv  /ii^dcirorc  oittrBai  aiiro\v6ria-€a'6at. 
Ka\  p^v  Koi  &0KV01  icp6s  vpJas  /icXX^rar,  kclL  dirodij/ii^ral  irphs  Mriporar 
row,  &c. 

Again,  in  the  oration  of  Perikles — Kal  avroi  ffroi  icpivoptv  Ij  €p6v» 
povpeBa  opB&s  rh.  npaypara,  ov  rovt  \6yovs  rots  Ifpyois  p\dpr}v  rjyovpe* 
vol,  iXka  pff  irpodifiax^^^''  po^^ov  \6yi^,  irp&rtpov  ^  iir\  ii  del  ^pytf 
ikBelv.  ^ta<f>€p6in'ag  pJtv  hri  Koi  rddc  ZxopLtv,  &(rT€  roXpa^y  re  ol  ai;rol 
pa\t<rra  Ka\  ir€pi  &v  (irix'iprfo-op^p  €K\oyl{9(r$ai'  t  roU  SK'Xoit 
dpaBia  ptv  Bpd<ros,  \oyurp6g  M  Zkpov,  <t>tptt» 
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despair — persuasive  discourse  and  publicity  of  dis- 
cussion, made  subservient  to  practical  business,  so 
as  at  once  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence,  and  stimu- 
late the  active  zeal,  of  the  multitude.  Such  pecu- 
liarities stood  out  more  remarkably  from  being  con- 
trasted with  the  opposite  qualities  in  Spartans — 
mistrust  in  conception,  slackness  in  execution, 
secrecy  in  counsel,  silent  and  passive  obedience. 
Though  Spartans  and  Athenians  formed  the  two 
extremities  of  the  scale,  other  Greeks  stood  nearer 
on  this  point  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

If,  even  in  that  encouraging  autumn  which  followed  Jj^^^^^" 
immediately  upon  the  great  Athenian  catastrophe  quenceand 

,/.         oi««         r  i^  11  1       confidence, 

before  Syracuse,  the  inertia  of  Sparta  could  not  be  with  wi- 
stirred  into  vigorous  action  without  the  vehemence  lourcc  lit 
of  the  Athenian  Alkibiades — much  more  was  it  ne-  *^"^^- 
cessary  under  the  depressing  circumstances  which 
now  overclouded  the  unofficered  Grecian  army,  that 
an  Athenian  bosom  should  be  found  as  the  source 
of  new  life  and  impulse.     Nor  would  any  one,  pro- 
bably,  except  an  Athenian,  either  have  felt  or  obeyed 
the  promptings  to  stand  forward  as  a  volunteer  at 
that  moment,  when  there  was  every  motive  to  de- 
cline responsibility,  and  no  special  duty  to  impel  him« 
But  if  by  chance,  a  Spartan  or  an  Arcadian  had 
been  found  thus  forward,  he  would  have  been  desti- 
tute of  such  talents  as  would  enable  him  to  work  on 
the  minds  of  others*— of  that  flexibility,  resource, 

>  Compare  the  observations  of  Perikles,  in  his  last  speech  to  the 
Athenians,  about  the  inefficiency  of  the  best  thoughts,  if  a  man  had  not 
the  power  of  setting  them  forth  in  an  impressive  manner  (Thucyd.  ii.  60). 
Katroi  c/iol  roiovry  avbpi  opyl^taBt,  hs  ovbtvhi  oTofuu  rjo'a-ay  elvai 
yv&vai  rt  ra  biovra  Koi  ipp.peva-ai  TavTa,<f)iK6nokis  rr  Ka\  XP"!!^" 
rtov  KptirrvV  6  re  yap  ypovg  Koi  fi^  aanf>»s  tidd(as,  iv  iv^  kcX  §1  /m)  . 
ivtBvfiriOtff  &c. 

The  philosopher  and  the  statesman  at  Athens  here  hold  the  same 

i2 
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familiarity  with  the  temper  and  movements  of  an  as- 
sembled crowd,  power  of  enforcing  the  essential  views 
and  touching  the  opportune  chords,  which  Athenian 
democratical  training  imparted.  Even  Brasidas  and 
Gylippus,  individual  Spartans  of  splendid  merit,  and 
equal  or  superior  to  Xenophon  in  military  resource, 
would  not  have  combined  with  it  that  political  and 
rhetorical  accomplishment  which  the  position  of  the 
latter  demanded.  Obvious  as  the  wisdom  of  his 
propositions  appears,  each  of  them  is  left  to  him 
•not  only  to  initiate,  but  to  enforce:  Cheirisophus 
and  Kleanor,  after  a  few  words  of  introduction,  con- 
sign to  him  the  duty  of  working  up  the  minds  of 
the  army  to  the  proper  pitch.  How  well  he  per- 
formed this,  may  be  seen  by  his  speech  to  the  army, 
which  bears  in  its  general  tenor  a  remarkable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Perikles  addressed  to  the 
Athenian  public  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  at 
the  moment  when  the  miseries  of  the  epidemic, 
combined  with  those  of  invasion,  had  driven  them 
almost  to  despair.  It  breathes  a  strain  of  exagge- 
rated confidence,  and  an  undervaluing  of  real  dan- 
gers, highly  suitable  for  the  occasion,  but  which 
neither  Perikles  nor  Xenophon  would  have  employed 
at  any  other  moment  \     Throughout  the  whole  of 

language.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sokratea — ft6vovf  d(lov£  cimu  rifjirjt 
Tovs  eid<$raff  r^  Beopra,  Ka\  4pfi,f}V€V(rai  dvva/icpovr (Xenoph.  Mem. 
i.2,62). 

A  striking  passage  in  the  fimeral  harangue  of  Lysias  (Orat.  ii.  Epitaph, 
s.  19)  sets  forth  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  Athenian  democracy — autho- 
ritative law,  with  ])ersuasive  and  instructive  speech,  as  superseding  mu- 
tual violence  {vofxos  and  \6yos,  as  the  antithesis  of  /S/a).  Compare  a 
similar  sentiment  in  Isokrates  (Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  53-56). 

'  See  the  speech  of  Perikles  (Thuc.  ii.  60-64).  He  instifies  the 
boastful  tone  of  it,  by  the  unwonted  depression  against  which  he  had 
to  contend  on  the  part  of  his  hearers — Ai/Xwo-o)  bi  Koi  r<Sdc  6  fioi  doicctre 
oOt  avTol  Trawrore  fvSvfirjSrjvai  vndpxov  vfjup  fityeBovs  n€p\  cV  r^v  dp^ffv 
oGt  <ya>  eV  rois  irp\»  \iyois,  ovd*  hu  pvu  €XP^O'cifif}V  KOfiw»tta-T€pav 
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his  speech,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  acci- 
dental sneeze  near  at  hand  which  interrupted  the 
beginning  of  it,  Xenophon  displayed  that  skill  and 
practice  in  dealing  with  a  numerous  audience,  and 
a  given  situation,  which  characterised  more  or  less 
every  educated  Athenian.  Other  Greeks,  Lacedae- 
monians or  Arcadians,  could  act,  with  bravery  and 
in  concert ;  but  the  Athenian  Xenophon  was  among 
the  few  who  could  think,  speak,  and  act,  with  equal 
efficiency  ^  It  was  this  tripartite  accomplishment 
which  an  aspiring  youth  was  compelled  to  set 
before  himself  as  an  aim,  in  the  democracy  of 
Athens,  and  which  the  Sophists  as  well  as  the  de- 
mocratical  institutions,  both  of  them  so  hardly 
depreciated,  helped  and  encouraged  him  to  acquire. 
It  was  this  tripartite  accomplishment,  the  exclusive 
possession  of  which,  in  spite  of  constant  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  Boeotian  officers  and  comrades  of 
Proxenus',  elevated  Xenophon  into  the  most  ascend- 
ent person  of  the  Cyreian  army,  from  the  present 

^Xovri   T^v  TrpoaTroirjaiv,   €l  firi   xaraTrcTrXi/y/ievovr   vfiar  vapii 

This  is  also  the  proper  explanation  of  Xenophon's  tone. 

^  In  a  passage  of  the  Cyropsedia  (v.  5,  46),  Xenophon  sets  forth  in  a 
striking  manner  the  comhination  of  the  \(ktik6£  koI  TrpaicriKSs'^Qairtp 
Koi  &ra»  fidxto-Bai  t4ji,  6  itXtiarovs  xftpaxrdfievos  akxipMraTo?  do^d^frai 
cZwu,  ovro»  Kal  orov  frcto-ai  ditj,  6  irXttarovs  ofioyvcifiovas  ^fiiv  iroirio-as 
o^os  diK€utot  AvXcKTiK^Tarog  Kal  npaKTiKmraros  Kplvoiro  &p  tlvoi, 
M^  lUvTOi  ti>f  \6yov  fffAiP  ifriBei(6p,€voi,  olov  Ap  eiTTOirc  np6s 
^Kaarrop  avr&p,  rovro  /icXcrarc — aXX*  o>r  roits  7rfTrfi(rfi€Pov£  v^' 
tKaarov  d^Xovf  ivofxivovs  oXs  hp  rrpdmixrip,  ovrco  frapaaKtvd" 
Ct<rB€. 

In  describing  the  duties  of  a  Hipparch  or  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
Xenophon  also  insists  upon  the  importance  of  persuasive  speech,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  up  the  active  obedience  of  the  soldiers — Ets  yt  fifjp 
t6  tvTTtiBeig  (Tpm  Toifs  dpxpfi€Povs,  fuya  fup  Koi  t6  Xdy^  didoo-xciv,  Saa 
dyaOa  cm  €p  r^  vtiBapx^iy,  &c.  (Xen.  Mag.  £q.  i.  24). 
See  Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  6,  25. 
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moment  until  the  time  when  it  broke  up, — as  will 
be  seen  in  the  subsequent  history. 

I  think  it  the  more  necessary  to  notice  this  fact, — 
that  the  accomplishments  whereby  Xenophon  leaped 
on  a  sudden  into  such  extraordinary  ascendency,  and 
rendered  such  eminent  service  to  his  army,  were 
accomplishments  belonging  in  an  especial  manner  to 
the  Athenian  democracy  and  education — ^because 
Xenophon  himselif  has  throughout  his  writings  treated 
Athens  not  merely  without  the  attachment  of  a  citi- 
zen, but  with  feeUngs  more  like  the  positive  antipa- 
thy of  an  exile.  His  sympathies  are  all  in  favour 
of  the  perpetual  drill,  the  mechanical  obedience,  the 
secret  government  proceedings,  the  narrow  and  pre- 
scribed range  of  ideas,  the  silent  and  deferential  de- 
meanour, the  methodical,  though  tardy,  action — of 
Sparta.  Whatever  may  be  the  justice  of  his  pre- 
ference, certain  it  is,  that  the  qualities  whereby  he 
was  himself  enabled  to  contribute  so  much  both  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Cyreian  army,  and  to  his  own  re- 
putation— were  Athenian  far  more  than  Spartan. 
rfSI^.  While  the  Grecian  army,  after  sanctioning  the 
•ianMithri-  propositious  of  Xenophou,  were  taking  their  morn- 
the  Greeks  iug  meal  before  they  commenced  their  march, 
pariey.  Mithridatcs,  one  of  the  Persians  previously  attached 
to  Cyrus,  appeared  with  a  few  horsemen  on  a  mis- 
sion of  pretended  friendship.  But  it  was  soon  found 
out  that  his  purposes  were  treacherous,  and  that  he 
came  merely  to  seduce  individual  soldiers  to  deser- 
tion— with  a  few  of  whom  he  succeeded.  Accor- 
dingly, the  resolution  was  taken  to  admit  no  more 
heralds  or  envoys. 

Disembarrassed  of  superfluous  baggage,  and  re- 
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freshed,  the  army  now  crossed  the  Great  Zab  River,  The  Greeks 

'  -^  '    croMthe 

and  pursued  their  march  on  the  other  side,  having  zab  and  re- 
their  baggage  and  attendants  in  the  centre,  and  march,  ha. 
Cheirisophus  leading  the  van,  with  a  select  body  Ihe'^e^ 
of  300   hoplites^     As  no  mention  is  made  of  a  «*^»*'Tr. 
bridge,  we  are  to  presume  that  they  forded  the 
river, — which  furnishes  a  ford  (according  to  Mr, 
Ainsworth),  still  commonly  used,  at  a  place  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles  from  its  junction  with 
the  Tigris.     When  they  had  got  a  little  way  for* 
ward,  Mithridates  again  appeared  with  a  few  hun- 
dred cavalry  and  bowmen.     He  approached  them 
like  a  friend  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  near  enough, 
suddenly  began  to  harass  the  rear  with  a  shower 
of  missiles.     What  surprises  us  most,  is,  that  the 
Tersians,  with  their  very  numerous  force,  made  no 
attempt  to  hinder  them  from  crossing  so  very  con- 
siderable a  river ;  for  Xenophon  estimates  the  Zab 
at  400  feet  broad, — and  this  seems  below  the  state- 
ment of  modern  travellers,  who  inform  us  that  it 
contains  not  much  less  water  than  the  Tigris ;  and 
though  usually  deeper  and   narrower,  cannot  be 
much  narrower  at  any  fordable  place*.     It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  Persians,  habitually  marching 
in  advance  of  the  Greeks,  must  have  reached  the 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  3,  6 ;  iii.  5,  43. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  1.  Ainsworth,  Travels  and  Researches  in  Asia 
Minor,  &c.  vol.  ii.  ch.  44.  p.  327 ;  also  his  Travels  in  the  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  p.  119-134. 

Professor  Koch,  who  speaks  with  personal  k4owledge  both  of  Armenia 
and  of  the  region  east  of  the  Tigris,  observes  truly  that  the  Great  Zab 
is  the  only  point  (east  of  the  Tigris)  which  Xenophon  assigns  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  capable  of  distinct  local  identification.  He  also  ob- 
serves, here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  number  of  parasangs  specified  by 
Xenophon  is  essentially  delusive  as  a  measure  of  distance  (Zug  der 
Zehn  Tausend,  p.  64.) 
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river  first,  and  were  therefore  in  possession  of  the 
crossing,  whether  bridge  or  ford.     Though  on  the 
watch  for  every  opportunity  of  perfidy,  Tissaphernes 
.   did  not  dare  to  resist  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  most 
advantageous  position,  and   ventured   only  upon 
sending  Mithridates  to  harass  the  rear ;  which  he 
executed  with  considerable   effect.     The  bowmen 
and  darters  of  the  Greeks,  few  in  number,  were  at 
the  same  time  inferior  to  those  of  the  Persians ;  and 
when  Xenophon  employed  his  rear  guard,  hoplites 
and  peltasts,  to  charge  and  repel  them,  he  not  only 
could  never  overtake  any  one,  but  suffered  much  in 
getting  back  to  rejoin  his  own  main  body.     Even 
when  retiring,  the  Persian  horseman  could  discharge 
his  arrow  or  cast  his  javelin  behind  him  with  effect ; 
a  dexterity  which  the  Parthians  exhibited  afterwards 
still  more  signally,  and  which  the  Persian  horsemen 
of  the  present  day  parallel  with  their  carbines.  This 
was  the  first  experience  which  the  Greeks  had  of 
marching  under  the  harassing  attack  of  cavalry. 
Even   the  small  detachment  of  Mithridates  greatly 
delayed  their  progress ;  so  that  they  accomplished 
little  more  than  two  miles,  reaching  the  villages  in 
the  evening,  with  many  wounded,  and  much  dis- 
couragement \ 
Sufferings        "Thank  Heaven,"  (said  Xenophon  in  the  even- 
Greeka       i^g>  when  Chcirisophus  reproached  him  for  impru- 
marching    ^^^^^  ^^  quitting  the  main  body  to  charge  cavalry, 
under  the    whom  yet  he  could  not  reach),  ''Thank  Heaven, that 

attacks  of  "^  ' 

the  cavalry,  our  cncmics  attacked  us  with  a  small  detachment 
precautions  ouly,  and  uot  with  their  great  numbers.  They  have 
^^^^'        given  us  a  valuable  lesson,  without  doing  us  any 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  3,  9. 
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serious  harm."     Profiting  by  the  lesson,  the  Greek 
leaders  organized  during  the  night  and  during  the 
halt  of  the  next  day,  a  small  body  of  fifty  cavalry  ; 
with  200  Rhodian  slingers,  whose  slings,  furnished 
with  leaden  bullets,  both  carried  farther  and  struck 
harder  than  those  of  the  Persians  hurling  large 
stones.  On  the  ensuing  morning,  they  started  before 
daybreak,  since  there  lay  in  their  way  a  ravine  diffi- 
cult to  pass.     They  found  the  ravine  undefended 
(according  to  the  usual  stupidity  of  Persian  pro- 
ceedings), but  when  they  had  got  nearly  a  mile  be- 
yond it,  Mithridates  reappeared  in  pursuit  with  a 
body  of  4000  horsemen  and   darters.     Confident 
from  his  achievement  of  the  preceding  day,  he  had 
promised  with  a  body  of  that  force,  to  deliver  the 
Greeks  into  the  hands  of  the  satrap.  But  the  latter 
were  now  better  prepared.     As  soon  as  he  began 
to  attack  them,  the  trumpet  sounded, — and  forth- 
with the  horsemen,  slingers,  and  darters,  issued 
forth  to  charge  the  Persians,  sustained  by  the  hop- 
lites  in  the  rear.     So  effective  was  the  charge,  that 
the  Persians  fled  in  dismay,  notwithstanding  their 
superiority  in  number ;  while  the  ravine  so  impeded 
their  flight  that  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  eigh- 
teen prisoners  made.     The  Greek  soldiers  of  their 
own  accord  mutilated  the  dead  bodies,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  into  the  enemy'.     At  the  end  of  the 
day's  march  they  reached  the  Tigris,  near  the  de- 
serted city  of  Larissa,  the  vast,  massive,  and  lofty 
brick  walls  of  which  (25  feet  in  thickness,  100  feet 
high,   seven   miles  in  circumference)    attested  its 
former  grandeur.     Near  this  place  was  a  stone  py- 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  1-5. 
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ramid,  100  feet  in  breadth,  and  200  feet  high  ;  the 
summit  of  which  was  crowded  with  fugitives  out  of 
the  neighbouring  villages.  Another  day's  march  up 
the  course  of  the  Tigris  brought  the  army  to  a  second 
deserted  city  called  Mespila,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
modern  city  of  Mosul.  Although  these  two  cities, 
which  seem  to  have  formed  the  continuation  or  the 
substitute  of  the  once  colossal  Nineveh  or  Ninus, 
were  completely  deserted, — ^yet  the  country  around 
them  was  so  well  furnished  with  villages  and  popu- 
lation, that  the  Greeks  not  only  obtained  provisions, 
but  also  strings  for  the  making  of  new  bows,  and 
lead  for  bullets  to  be  used  by  the  slingers^ . 
^•JP^g^'g  During  the  next  day's  march,  in  a  course  generally 
the  atuck.   parallel  with  the  Tigris,  and  ascending  the  stream, 

with  some     £_.  -  .  ,  .11 

effect.  Tissaphernes,  coming  up  along  with  some  other  gran- 
dees, and  witha  numerous  army,  enveloped  the  Greeks 
both  in  flanks  and  rear.  In  spite  of  his  advantage  of 
numbers,  he  did  not  venture  upon  any  actual  charge, 
but  kept  up  a  fire  of  arrows,  darts,  and  stones.  He 
was  however  so  well  answered  by  the  newly-trained 
archers  and  slingers  of  the  Greeks,  that  on  the  whole 
they  had  the  advantage,  in  spite  of  the  superior  size 
of  the  Persian  bows,  many  of  which  were  taken  and 
effectively  employed  on  the  Grecian  side.  Having 
passed  the  night  in  a  well-stocked  village,  they 
halted  there  the  next  day  in  order  to  stock  them- 
selves with  provisions,  and  then  pursued  their 
march  for  four  successive  days  along  a  level  country, 

A  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  17-18.  It  is  here,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Nineveh,  that  the  recent  investigations  of  Mr.  Layard  have  brought  to 
light  so  many  carious  and  valuable  Assyrian  remains.  The  legend  which 
Xenophon  heard  on  the  spot,  respecting  the  way  in  which  these  cities 
were  captured  and  ruined,  is  of  a  truly  Oriental  character. 
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until  on  the  fifth  day  they  reached  hilly  ground  with 
the  prospect  of  still  higher  hills  beyond.  All  this 
march  was  made  under  unremitting  annoyance  from 
the  enemy»  insomuch  that  though  the  order  of  the 
Greeks  was  never  broken,  a  considerable  number 
of  their  men  were  wounded.  Experience  taught 
them>  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  whole  army 
to  march  in  one  inflexible,  undivided,  hollow  square ; 
and  they  accordingly  constituted  six  lochi  or  regi- 
ments  of  100  men  each,  subdivided  into  companies 
of  50,  and  en6moties  or  smaller  companies  of  25, 
each  with  a  special  officer  (conformably  to  the  Spar- 
tan practice)  to  move  separately  on  each  flank, 
and  either  to  fall  back,  or  fall  in,  as  might  suit  the 
fluctuations  of  the  central  mass,  arising  from  impe- 
diments in  the  road  or  menaces  of  the  enemy  ^  On 
reaching  the  hills,  in  sight  of  an  elevated  citadel  or 
palace,  with  several  villages  around  it,  the  Greeks 
anticipated  some  remission  of  the  Persian  attack. 
But  after  having  passed  over  one  hill,  they  were 
proceeding  to  ascend  the  second,  when  they  found 
themselves  assailed  with  unwonted  vigour  by  the 
Persian  cavalry  from  the  summit  of  it,  whose  leaders 
were  seen  flogging  on  the  men  to  the  attack^.  This 
charge  was  so  efficacious,  that  the  Greek  light  troops 
were  driven  in  with  loss,  and  forced  to  take  shelter 
within  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites.  After  a  march 
both  slow  and  full  of  suffering,  they  could  only 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  19-23. 

I  incline  to  believe  that  there  were  six  lochi  upon  each  flank — ^that 
is,  twelve  lochi  in  all ;  though  the  words  of  Xenophon  are  not  quite 
dear. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4-25.    Compare  Herodot.  vii.  21,  66,  103. 
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reach  their  night-quarters  by  sending  a  detachment 
to  get  possession  of  some  ground  above  the  Persians, 
who  thus  became  afraid  of  a  double  attack. 
Comfort-         The  villages  which  they  now  reached  (supposed 
ten  of^the    by  Mr.  Aiusworth  to  have  been  in  the  fertile  country 
Th^^hait     under  the  modern  town  called  Zakhu*),  were  un- 
S^^Md  usually  rich  in  provisions  ;  magazines  of  flour,  bar- 
then  march  ley,  and  wiuc,  having  been  collected  there  for  the 
ward.  *      Persian  satrap.     They   reposed  here   three   days, 
chiefly  in  order  to  tend  the  numerous  wounded,  for 
whose  necessities,  eight  of  the  most  competent  per- 
sons were  singled  out  to  act  as  surgeons.     On  the 
fourth  day  they  resumed  their  march,  descending  in- 
to the  plain.  But  experience  had  now  satisfied  them 
that  it  was  imprudent  to  continue  in  march  under 
the  attack  of  cavalry,  so  that  when  Tissaphernes 
appeared  and  began  to  harass  them,  they  halted  at 
the  first  village,  and  when  thus  in  station,  easily  re- 
pelled him.   As  the  afternoon  advanced,  the  Persian 
assailants  began  to  retire  ;  for  they  were  always  in 
the  habit  of  taking  up  their  night-post  at  a  distance 
of  near  seven  miles  from  the  Grecian  position ;  being 
very  apprehensive  of  nocturnal  attack  in  their  camp, 
when  their  horses  were  tied  by  the  leg  and  without 
either  saddle  or  bridle^.     As  soon  as  they  had  de- 

'  Professor  Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  68)  is  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4,  35 ;  see  also  Cyropsedia,  iii.  3^  37. 

The  Thracian  prince  Seuthes  was  so  apprehensive  of  night  attack, 
that  he  and  his  troop  kept  their  horses  bridled  all  night  (Xen.  Anab. 
vii.  2,  21). 

Mr.  Kinneir  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  p.  481)  states  that  the 
horses  of  Oriental  cavabry,  and  even  of  the  English  cavalry  in  Hin- 
dostan,  are  still  kept  tied  and  shackled  at  night,  in  the  same  way  as 
Xenophon  describes  to  have  been  practised  by  the-  Persians. 
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parted,  the  Greeks  resumed  their  march,  and  made 
so  much  advance  during  the  night,  that  the  Persians 
did  not  overtake  them  either  on  the  next  day  or  the 
day  after. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  however,  the  Persians, 
having  made  a  forced  march  by  night,  were  seen 
not  only  in  advance  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  occupa- 
tion of  a  spur  of  high  and  precipitous  ground  over- 
hanging immediately  the  road  whereby  the  Greeks 
were  to  descend  into  the  plain.  When  Cheirisophus 
approached,  he  at  once  saw  that  descent  was  im- 
practicable in  the  face  of  an  enemy  thus  posted.  He 
therefore  halted,  sent  for  Xenophon  from  the  rear, 
and  desired  him  to  bring  forward  the  peltasts  to  the 
van.  But  Xenophon,  though  he  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons in  person  and  galloped  his  horse  to  the  front, 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  move  the  peltasts  from 
the  rear,  because  he  saw  Tissaphernes,  with  another 
portion  of  the  army,  just  coming  up  ;  so  that  the 
Grecian  army  was  at  once  impeded  in  front,  and 
threatened  by  the  enemy  closing  upon  them  behind. 
The  Persians  on  the  high  ground  in  front  could  not 
be  directly  assailed.  But  Xenophon  observed,  that 
on  the  right  of  the  Grecian  army,  there  was  an  ac- 
cessible mountain  summit  yet  higher,  from  whence 
a  descent  might  be  made  for  a  flank  attack  upon  the 
Persian  position.  Pointing  out  this  summit  to 
Cheirisophus,  as  affording  the  only  means  of  dis- 
lodging the  troops  in  front,  he  urged  that  one  of 
them  should  immediately  hasten  with  a  detachment 
to  take  possession  of  it,  and  offered  to  Cheirisophus 
the  choice  either  of  going,  or  staying  with  the  army. 
"Choose   yourself,"   said   Cheirisophus.      **WeIl 
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then  (said  Xenophon),  I  will  go;  since  I  am  the 
younger  of  the  two."  Accordingly,  at  the  head  of 
a  select  detachment  from  the  van  and  centre  of  the 
army,  he  immediately  commenced  his  flank  march 
up  the  steep  ascent  to  this  highest  summit.  So  soon 
as  the  enemy  saw  their  purpose,  they  also  detached 
troops  on  their  side,  hoping  to  get  to  the  summit 
first ;  and  the  two  detachments  were  seen  mounting 
at  the  same  time,  each  struggling  with  the  utmost 
efforts  to  get  before  the  other, — each  being  eucou- 
raged  by  shouts  and  clamour  from  the  two  armies 
respectively. 
Victory  of  As  Xeuophou  was  riding  by  the  side  of  his  sol- 
--prowess  diers,  cheering  them  on  and  reminding  them  that 
ph^i^"***  their  chance  of  seeing  their  country  and  their 
families  all  depended  upon  success  in  the  effort 
before  them,  a  Sikyonian  hoplite  in  the  ranks, 
named  Sot^ridas,  said  to  him — **  You  and  I  are  not 
on  an  equal  footing,  Xenophon.  You  are  on  horse- 
back : — I  am  painfully  struggling  up  on  foot,  with 
my  shield  to  carry."  Stung  with  this  taunt,  Xeno- 
phon sprang  from  his  horse,  pushed  SotSridas  out 
of  his  place  in  the  ranks,  took  his  shield  as  well  as 
his  place,  and  began  to  march  forward  afoot  along 
with  the  rest.  Though  thus  weighed  down  at  once 
by  the  shield  belonging  to  an  hoplite,  and  by  the 
heavy  cuirass  of  a  horseman  (who  carried  no  shield), 
he  nevertheless  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  advance 
under  such  double  incumbrance,  and  to  continue  his 
incitement  to  the  rest.  But  the  soldiers  around  him 
were  so  indignant  at  the  proceeding  of  SotSridas, 
that  they  reproached  and  even  struck  him,  until  they 
compelled  him  to  resume  his  shield  as  well  as  his 
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place  in  the  ranks.  Xenophon  then  remounted 
and  ascended  the  hill  on  horseback  as  far  as  the 
ground  permitted  ;  but  was  obliged  again  to  dis- 
mount presently,  in  consequence  of  the  steepness  of 
the  uppermost  portion.  Such  energetic  efforts  en- 
abled him  and  his  detachment  to  reach  the  summit 
first.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  this,  they  desisted 
from  their  ascent,  and  dispersed  in  all  directions; 
leaving  the  forward  march  open  to  the  main  Gre- 
cian army,  which  Cheirisophus  accordingly  con- 
ducted safely  down  into  the  plain.  Here  he  was 
rejoined  by  Xenophon  on  descending  from  the  sum- 
mit. All  found  themselves  in  comfortable  quarters, 
amidst  several  well-stocked  villages  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.  They  acquired  moreover  an  additional 
booty  of  large  droves  of  cattle,  intercepted  when  on 
the  point  of  being  transported  across  the  river ; 
where  a  considerable  body  of  horse  were  seen  as- 
sembled on  the  opposite  bank^ 

Though  here  disturbed  only  by  some  desultory  TheGrceka 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  who  burnt  se-  » to  their 
vera!  of  the  villages  which  lay  in  their  forward  line  possibility' 
of  march,  the  Greeks  became  seriously  embarrassed  foiu>^ng 
whither  to  direct  their  steps  ;  for  on  their  left  flank  forthef.1lr 
was  the  Tigris,  so  deep  that  their  spears  found  no  ©^  crossing 
bottom, — and  on  their  right,  mountains  of  exceeding 
height.  As  the  generals  and  the  lochages  were  taking 
counsel,  a  Rhodian  soldier  came  to  them  with  a  pro- 
position for  transporting  the  whole  army  across 
to  the  other  bank  of  the  river  by  means  of  inflated 
skins,  which  could  be  furnished  in  abundance  by 
the  animals  in  their  possession.     But  this  ingenious 

>  Xen.  Anab.  Hi.  4,  36-49 ;  iii.  5,  3. 
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scheme,  in  itself  feasible,  was  put  out  of  the  question 
by  the  view  of  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the  opposite 
bank ;  and  as  the  villages  in  their  front  had  been 
burnt,  the  army  had  no  choice  except  to  return  back 
one  day*s  march  to  those  in  which  they  had  before 
halted.  Here  the  generals  again  deliberated,  ques- 
tioning all  their  prisoners  as  to  the  different  bearings 
of  the  country.  The  road  from  the  south  was  that 
in  which  they  had  already  marched  from  Babylon 
and  Media ;  that  to  the  westward,  going  to  Lydia 
and  Ionia,  was  barred  to  them  by  the  interposing 
Tigris  ;  eastward  (they  were  informed)  was  the  way 
to  Ekbatana  and  Susa;  northward,  lay  the  rugged 
and  inhospitable  mountains  of  the  Karduchians, — 
fierce  freemen  who  despised  the  Great  King,  and 
defied  all  his  efforts  to  conquer  them  ;  having  once 
destroyed  a  Persian  invading  army  of  120,000  men. 
On  the  other  side  of  Karduchia,  however,  lay  the 
rich  Persian  satrapy  of  Armenia,  wherein  both  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  could  be  crossed  near  their 
sources,  and  from  whence  they  could  choose  their 
farther  course  easily  towards  Greece.  Like  Mysia, 
Pisidia,  and  other  mountainous  regions,  Karduchia 
was  a  free  territory  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  King,  who  reigned  only  in 
the  cities  and  on  the  plains  \ 

Determining  to  fight  their  way  across  these  diffi- 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5 ;  iv.  1,  3.  Probably  the  place  where  the  Greeks 
quitted  the  Tigris  to  strike  into  the  Karduchian  mountains,  was,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jezireh  ibn  Omar,  the  ancient  Bezabde.  It  is  here 
that  farther  march,  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  is  rendered  im» 
practicable  by  the  mountains  closing  in.  Here  the  modem  road  crosses 
the  Tigris  by  a  bridge,  from  the  eastern  bank  to  the  western  (Koch, 
Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  72). 
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cult  mountains  into  Armenia,  but  refraining  from  Theyttrike 
any  public  announcement,  for  fear  that  the  passes  moantioiit 
should  be  occupied  beforehand — the  generals  sacri-  du^unlT" 
ficed  forthwith,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  for 
breaking  up  at  a  moment's  notice.  They  then  began 
their  march  a  little  after  midnight,  so  that  soon 
after  daybreak  they  reached  the  first  of  the  Kardu- 
chian  mountain-passes,  which  they  found  unde- 
fended.  Cheirisophus,  with  his  front  division  and 
all  the  light  troops,  made  haste  to  ascend  the  pass, 
and  having  got  over  the  first  mountain,  descended 
on  the  other  side  to  some  villages  in  the  valley  or 
nooks  beneath  ;  while  Xenophon  with  the  heavy- 
armed  and  the  baggage,  followed  at  a  slower  pace, 
— not  reaching  the  villages  until  dark,  as  the  road 
was  both  steep  and  narrow.  The  Karduchians, 
taken  completely  by  surprise,  abandoned  the  vil- 
lages as  the  Greeks  approached,  and  took  refuge 
on  the  mountains  ;  leaving  to  the  intruders  plenty 
of  provisions,  comfortable  houses,  and  especially, 
abundance  of  copper  vessels.  At  first  the  Greeks 
were  careful  to  do  no  damage,  trying  to  invite  the 
natives  to  amicable  colloquy.  But  none  of  the  latter 
would  come  near,  and  at  length  necessity  drove  the 
Greeks  to  take  what  was  necessary  for  refreshment. 
It  was  just  when  Xenophon  and  the  rear  guard  were 
coming  in  at  night,  that  some  few  Karduchians  first 
set  upon  them ;  by  surprise  and  with  considerable 
success — so  that  if  their  numbers  had  been  greater, 
serious  mischief  might  have  ensued  ^ 

Many  fires  were  discovered  burning  on  the  moun- 
tains,— an  earnest  of  resistance  during  the  next  day; 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1^  12. 
VOL.  IX.  K 
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Jbj^bnni  which  Satisfied  the  Greek  generals  that  they  must 
their  bM-  lighten  the  array,  in  order  to  ensure  greater  expe- 
Boffexingt^'^  ditiou  as  well  as  a  fuller  complement  of  available 
acttdty  Md  hands  during  the  coming  march.  They  therefore 
the'Sirfu-  g^v®  orders  to  burn  all  the  baggage  except  what 
<***^'  was  indispensable,  and  to  dismiss  all  the  prisoners : 
planting  themselves  in  a  narrow  strait,  through 
which  tbe  army  had  to  pass,  in  order  to  see  that 
their  directions  were  executed.  The  women  how- 
ever, of  whom  there  were  many  with  the  army, 
could  not  be  abandoned  ;  and  it  seems  farther  that 
a  considerable  stock  of  baggage  was  still  retained^ : 
nor  could  the  army  make  more  than  slow  advance, 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  road  and  the  harassing 
attack  of  the  Karduchians,  who  were  now  assembled 
in  considerable  numbers.  Their  attack  was  renewed 
with  double  vigour  on  the  ensuing  day,  when  the 
Greeks  were  forced,  from  want  of  provisions,  to 
hasten  forward  their  march,  though  in  the  midst  of 
a  terrible  snow-storm.  Both  Cheirisophus  in  the 
front  and  Xenophon  in  the  rear,  were  hard  pressed 
by  tbe  Karduchian  slingers  and  bowmen ;  the  latter, 
men  of  consummate  skill,  having  bows  three  cubits 
in  length,  and  arrows  of  more  than  two  cubits,  so 
strong  that  the  Greeks  when  they  took  them  could 
dart  them  as  javelins.  These  archers,  amidst  the 
rugged  ground  and  narrow  paths,  approached  so 
near  and  drew  the  bow  with  such  surprising  force, 
resting  one  extremity  of  it  on  the  ground,  that  seve* 
ral  Greek  warriors  were  mortally  wounded  even 
through  both  shield  and  corslet  into  the  reins,  and 
through  the  brazen  helmet  into  their  heads :  among 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  3, 1^30, 
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them  especially,  two  distinguished  men,  a  Lacedae- 
monian named  Kleonymus  and  an  Arcadian  named 
Ba8ia8\  The  rear  division,  more  roughly  handled 
than  the  rest,  was  obliged  continually  to  halt  to 
repel  the  enemy,  under  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  which  made  it  scarcely  possible  to  act 
against  nimble  mountaineers.  On  one  occasion 
however,  a  body  of  these  latter  were  entrapped  into 
an  ambush,  driven  back  with  loss,  and  (what  was 
still  more  fortunate)  two  of  their  number  were  made 
prisoners. 

Thus  impeded,  Xenophon  sent  frequent  messages  Eztnme 
entreating  Cheirisophus  to  slacken  the  march  of  the  theu^tiuu 
van  division  ;  but  instead  of  obeying,  Cheirisophus  **®"* 
only  hastened  the  faster,  urging  Xenophon  to  follow 
him.  The  march  of  the  army  became  little  better 
than  a  rout,  so  that  the  rear  division  reached  the 
halting-place  in  extreme  confusion ;  upon  which 
Xenophon  proceeded  to  remonstrate  with  Cheiriso- 
phus for  prematurely  hurrying  forward  and  neglect- 
ing  his  comrades  behind.  But  the  other — pointing 
out  to  his  attention  the  hill  before  them,  and  the 
steep  path  ascending  it,  forming  their  future  line  of 
march,  which  was  beset  with  numerous  Karduchians 
—defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  hastened 
forward  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  this  pass 
before  the  enemy,  in  which  attempt  however  he  had 
not  succeeded '. 

To  advance  farther  on  this  road  appeared  hope-  Xenophon 
less ;  yet  the  guides  declared  that  no  other  could  ^*h^ 
be  taken.     Xenophon  then  bethought  him  of  the  J^f^SJ^ 
two  prisoners  whom  he  had  just  captured,  and  pro-  portion. 

»  Xen,  Anab.  iv.  1,  18;  ir.  2,  38.  •  Xcn.  Anab.  iv.  1, 21. 
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posed  that  these  two  should  be  questioned  also. 
They  were  accordingly  interrogated  apart ;  and  the 
first  of  them — having  persisted  in  denying,  notwith* 
standing  all  menaces,  that  there  was  any  road  except 
that  before  them — was  put  to  death  under  the  eyes 
of  the  second  prisoner.  This  latter,  on  being  then 
questioned,  gave  more  comfortable  intelligence  ; 
saying  that  he  knew  of  a  different  road,  more  cir^ 
cuitous,  but  easier  and  practicable  even  for  beasts 
of  burden,  whereby  the  pass  before  them  and  the 
occupying  enemy  might  be  turned  ;  but  that  there 
was  one  particular  high  position  commanding  the 
road,  which  it  was  necessary  to  master  beforehand 
by  surprise,  as  the  Karduchians  were  already  on 
guard  there.  Two  thousand  Greeks,  having  the 
guide  bound  along  with  them,  were  accordingly 
dispatched  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  surprise  this 
post  by  a  night-march ;  while  Xenophon,  in  order 
to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Karduchians  in  front, 
made  a  feint  of  advancing  as  if  about  to  force  the 
direct  pass.  As  soon  as  he  was  seen  crossing  the 
ravine  which  led  to  this  mountain,  the  Karduchians 
on  the  top  immediately  began  to  roll  down  vast 
masses  of  rock,  which  bounded  and  dashed  down 
the  roadway  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  un« 
approachable.  They  continued  to  do  this  all  night, 
and  the  Greeks  heard  the  noise  of  the  descending 
masses  long  after  they  had  returned  to  their  camp 
for  supper  and  rest^ 
The  Kardu-  Meanwhile  the  detachment  of  2000,  marching  by 
defeated^  the  circuitous  road,  and  reaching  in  the  night  the 
JS^*^      elevated  position  (though  there  was  another  above 

^^'^^  «Xeii.Aixab,iv.2,4. 
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yet  more  commanding)  held  by  the  Karduchians, 
surprised  and  dispersed  them,  passing  the  night  by 
their  fires.  At  daybreak,  and  under  favour  of  a 
mist,  tbey  stole  silently  towards  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  other  Karduchians  in  front  of  the  main 
Grecian  army.  On  coming  near  they  suddenly 
sounded  their  trumpets,  shouted  aloud,  and  com- 
menced the  attack,  which  proved  completely  sue- 
cessful.  The  defenders,  taken  unprepared,  fled 
with  little  resistance,  and  scarcely  any  loss,  from 
their  activity  and  knowledge  of  the  country ;  while 
Cheirisophus  and  the  main  Grecian  force,  on  hear- 
ing the  trumpet  which  had  been  previously  con- 
certed as  the  signal,  rushed  forward  and  stormed 
the  height  in  front ;  some  along  the  regular  path, 
others  climbing  up  as  they  could  and  pulling  each 
other  up  by  means  of  their  spears.  The  two 
bodies  of  Greeks  thus  joined  each  other  on  the 
summit,  so  that  the  road  became  open  for  farther 
advance. 

Xenophon,  however,  with  the  rear  guard  marched  Danger  of 
on  the  circuitous  road  taken  by  the  2000,  as  the  wfth'the'* 
most  practicable  for  the  baggage  animals,  whom  he  j^^d" 
placed  in  the  centre  of  his  division — the  whole  array  ^>««w** 
covering  a  great  length  of  ground,  since  the  road  was 
very  narrow.  During  thisinterval,the  dispersed  Kar- 
duchians had  rallied,  and  re-occupied  two  or  three 
high  peaks,  commanding  the  road — from  whence  it 
was  necessary  to  drive  them.     Xenophon's  troops 
stormed  successively  these  three  positions,  the  Kar- 
duchians not  daring  to  affront  close  combat,  yet 
making  destructive  use  of  their  missiles.     A  Gre- 
cian guard  was  left  on  the  hindermost  of  the  three 
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peaks,  until  all  the  baggage-train  should  have  passed 
by.  But  the  Karduchians,  by  a  sudden  and  well- 
timed  movement,  contrived  to  surprise  this  guard, 
slew  two  out  of  the  three  leaders  with  several  sol- 
diers, and  forced  the  rest  to  jump  down  the  crags 
as  they  could,  in  order  to  join  their  comrades  in 
the  road.  Encouraged  by  such  success  the  assail- 
ants pressed  nearer  to  the  marching  army,  occupy- 
ing a  crag  over  against  that  lofty  summit  on  which 
Xenophon  was  posted.  As  it  was  within  speaking 
distance,  he  endeavoured  to  open  a  negotiation  with 
them  in  order  to  get  back  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
slain.  To  this  demand  the  Karduchians  at  first 
acceded,  on  condition  that  their  villages  should  not 
be  burnt ;  but  finding  their  numbers  every  moment 
increasing,  they  resumed  the  offensive.  When 
Xenophon  with  the  army  had  begun  his  descent 
from  the  last  summit,  they  hurried  onward  in 
crowds  to  occupy  it ;  beginning  again  to  roll  down 
masses  of  rock,  and  renew  their  fire  of  missiles, 
upon  the  Greeks.  Xenophon  himself  was  here  in 
some  danger,  having  been  deserted  by  his  shield- 
bearer  ;  but  he  was  rescued  by  an  Arcadian  hoplite 
named  Eurylochus,  who  ran  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  his  own  shield  as  a  protection  for  both  in  the 
retreat  *. 
Anxiety  of  After  a  march  thus  painful  and  perilous,  the  rear 
to^r^vCT"  division  at  length  found  themselves  in  safety  among 
the  bodies    their  comrades,  in  villages  with  well-stocked  houses 

of  the  slain.  ° 

and  abundance  of  corn  and  wine.  So  eager  how- 
ever were  Xenophon  and  Cheirisophus  to  obtain 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  burial,  that  they  con- 

>  Xen.Aiuib.iy.d,  17-21. 
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sented  to  purchase  them  by  surrendering  the  guide, 
and  to  inarch  onward  without  any  guide :  a  heavy 
sacrifice  in  this  unknown  country,  attesting  their 
great  anxiety  about  the  burial  ^ 

For  three  more  days  did  they  struggle  and  fight  They  reach 
their  way  through  the  narrow  and  rugged  paths  of  Kentritdi, 
the  Karduchian  mountains,  beset  throughout  by  northern 
these  formidable  bowmen  and  slingers ;  whom  they  ^^^ 
had  to  dislodge  at  every  difficult  turn,  and  against  ^'^^^^ 
whom  their  own  Kretan  bowmen  were  found  infe- 
rior indeed,  but  still  highly  useful.    Their  seven 
days'  march  through  this  country,  with  its  free  and 
warlike  inhabitants,  were  days  of  the  utmost  fatigue, 
suffering,  and  peril ;  far  more  intolerable  than  any- 
thing which  they  had  experienced  from  Tissaphernes 
and  the  Persians.    Right  glad  were  they  once  more 
to  see  a  plain,  and  to  find  themselves  near  the  banks 
of  the  river  Kentritds,  which  divided  these  moun- 
tains from  the  hillocks  and  plains  of  Armenia — 
enjoying  comfortable  quarters  in  villages,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  talking  over  past  miseries'. 

Such  were  the  apprehensions  of  Karduchian  in-  Difficuitic« 

of  passinff 

vasion,  that  the  Armenian  side  of  the  Kentritds,  for  the  Ken. 
a  breadth  of  15  miles,  was  unpeopled  and  destitute  dreauTof 
of  villages^   But  the  approach  of  the  Greeks  having  ^^'^^p^^'^- 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  23. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3, 2.  His  expreaaiona  have  a  simple  emphasis  which 
marks  how  unfading  was  the  recollection  of  what  he  had  suffered  in 
Karduchia. 

Kai  ol  "EXXrivts  ivravOa  dv€irav<ra»TO  dtrfievoi  ld6vT€s  irtbiov'  dTCi;(C 
be  T&v  6p€o>p  6  irorafA^s  ef  fj  tirra  arrddui  rav  Kapbovxi<ov,  T6t€  yuev  odu 
ijiiKio'^a'av  /loXa  fjbttog,  Kai  ra  rn-cr^dcia  expvrfs  Kal  iroKkh  t&¥  irapcXi;- 
\v06ro»y  ir6v»v  fAtnffitovtvotnrtg,  "Enra  yap  fjfjjpas,  ocas  irtp  iiroptvdrjaap 
dtii  T&v  Kapbovxo^v^  frdaas  iia\6p,tvot  dtcrcXccroy,  Koi  ZiraOov  koko,  oca 
ovdc  TCI  avfiiravra  \m6  fiaaiKeas  Kal  TKraaififpvovs,  *Qs  oZv  a7rrjXkayfi€' 
pot  rovr«yi}^W  €Kotfi^ira3f,  *  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  4, 1. 
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become  known  to  Tiribazus,  satrap  of  Armenia, 
the  banks  of  the  river  were  lined  with  his  cavalry 
and  infantry  to  oppose  their  passage ;  a  precaution, 
which  if  Tissaphernes  had  taken  at  the  Great  Zab 
at  the  moment  when  he  perfidiously  seized  Klear- 
chus  and  his  colleagues,  the  Greeks  would  hardly 
have  reached  the  northern  bank  of  that  river.  In 
the  face  of  such  obstacles,  the  Greeks  nevertheless 
attempted  the  passage  of  the  Kentrit^s,  seeing  a 
regular  road  on  the  other  side.  But  the  river  was 
200  feet  in  breadth  (only  half  the  breadth  of  the 
Zab),  above  their  breasts  in  depth,  extremely  rapid, 
and  with  a  bottom  full  of  slippery  stones ;  inso- 
much that  they  could  not  hold  their  shields  in  the 
proper  position,  from  the  force  of  the  stream,  while 
if  they  lifted  the  shields  above  their  heads,  they  were 
exposed  defenceless  to  the  arrows  of  the  satrap's 
troops.  After  various  trials,  the  passage  was  found 
impracticable,  and  they  were  obliged  to  resume  their 
encampment  on  the  left  bank.  To  their  great  alarm, 
they  saw  the  Karduchians  assembling  on  the  hills 
in  their  rear,  so  that  their  situation,  during  this  day 
and  night,  appeared  nearly  desperate.  In  the  night 
Xenophon  had  a  dream — the  first  which  he  has  told 
us  since  his  dream  on  the  terrific  night  after  the 
seizure  of  the  generals — ^but  on  this  occasion,  of 
augur)^  more  unequivocally  good.  He  dreamt  that 
he  was  bound  in  chains,  but  that  his  chains  on  a 
sudden  dropt  off  spontaneously ;  on  the  faith  of 
which,  he  told  Cheirisophus  at  daybreak  that  he 
had  good  hopes  of  preservation ;  and  when  the 
generals  offered  sacrifice,  the  victims  were  at  once 
favourable.    As  the  army  were  taking  their  morn* 
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ing  meal,  two  young  Greeks  ran  to  Xenophon  with 
the  auspicious  news  that  they  had  accidentally 
found  another  ford  near  half  a  mile  up  the  river, 
where  the  water  was  not  even  up  to  their  middle, 
and  where  the  rocks  came  so  close  on  the  right 
bank  that  the  enemy's  horse  could  offer  no  oppo- 
sition. Xenophon,  starting  from  his  meal  in  de- 
light, immediately  offered  libations  to  those  gods 
who  had  revealed  both  the  dream  to  himself  in  the 
night,  and  thq  unexpected  ford  afterwards  to  these 
youths ;  two  revelations  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
same  gods^ 

Presently  they  marched  in  their  usual  order,  '^^  ^  ^ 
Cheirisophus  commanding  the  van  and  Xenophon  and  past 
the  rear,  along  the  river  to  the  newly-discovered    *  ^^^ 
ford ;  the  enemy  marching  parallel  with  them  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Having  reached  the  ford,  halted, 
and  grounded  arms,  Cheirisophus  placed  a  wreath 
on  his  head,  took  it  off  again,  and  then  resumed  his 
arms,  ordering  all  the  rest  to  follow  his  example'. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  6-13. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  17* 

.„tBfvro  rh  ifirka,  Koi  oMt  frpSaros  XccpcVo^f,  ar€<l>avmrdfji§vos  Koi 
dirodvffy  cXdfi/9ai«  r^  fhrka,  nal  roU  SKkois  vaai  napr/yytXkt, 

I  apprehend  that  the  words  r6y  art^fxufov  are  here  to  be  understood 
after  oirod^s — ^not  the  words  rh  SirKa,  as  Kriiger  in  his  note  seems  to 
imagine.  It  is  surely  incredible,  that  in  the  actual  situation  of  the 
Gredan  army^  the  soldiers  should  be  ordered  first  to  disarm,  and  then 
to  resume  their  arms.  I  conceive  the  matter  thus : — First,  the  order  is 
given,  to  ground  arms ;  so  that  the  shield  is  let  down  and  drops  upon 
the  ground,  sustained  by  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier  upon  its  upper 
rim ;  while  the  spear,  also  resting  on  the  ground,  is  sustained  by  the 
shield  and  by  the  same  left  hand.  The  right  hand  of  the  soldier  being 
thus  tree,  he  is  ordered  first  to  wreath  himself  (the  costume  usual  in 
offering  sacrifice)— next,  to  take  off  his  wreath — lastly,  to  resume  his 
arms. 

Probably  the  operations  of  wreathing  and  unwreathing,  must  here 
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Each  lochus  (company  of  100  men)  was  then  ar- 
ranged in  column  or  single  file,  with  Cheirisophus 
himself  in  the  centre.  Meanwhile  the  prophets 
were  offering  sacrifice  to  the  river.  So  soon  as  the 
signs  were  pronounced  to  be  favourable,  all  the  sol- 
diers shouted  the  paean,  and  all  the  women  joined  in 
chorus  with  their  feminine  yell.  Cheirisophus  then^ 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  entered  the  river  and  began 
to  ford  it ;  while  Xenophon,  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  rear  division,  made  a  feint  of  hastening  back 
to  the  original  ford,  as  if  he  were  about  to  attempt 
the  passage  there.  This  distracted  the  attention  of 
the  enemy's  horse ;  who  became  afraid  of  being  at- 
tacked on  both  sides,  galloped  off  to  guard  the  pas- 
sage at  the  other  point,  and  opposed  no  serious 
resistance  to  Cheirisophus.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
had  reached  the  other  side,  and  put  his  division  into 
order,  he  marched  up  to  attack  the  Armenian  in- 
fantry, who  were  on  the  high  banks  a  little  way 
above ;  but  this  infantry,  deserted  by  its  cavalry^ 
dispersed  without  awaiting  his  approach.  The  hand- 
ful of  Grecian  cavalry,  attached  to  the  division  of 
Cheirisophus,  pursued  and  took  some  valuable 
spoils  ^ 

As  soon  as  Xenophon  saw  his  colleague  success- 
fully established  on  the  opposite  bank,  he  brought 
back  his  detachment  to  the  ford  over  which  the 

have  been  performed  by  the  soldiers  symbolically,  or  by  gesture,  raising 
the  hand  to  the  head,  as  if  to  crown  it.  For  it  seems  impossible  that 
they  could  have  been  provided  generaUy  with  actual  wreaths,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kentrit^,  and  just  after  their  painful  march  through  the 
Karduchian  mountains.  Cheirisophus  himself,  however,  had  doubtless 
a  real  wreath,  which  he  put  on  and  took  off:  so  probably  had  the  pro- 
phets and  certain  select  officiating  persons. 
'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3,  20-2$, 
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baggage  and  attendants  were  still  passing,  and  pro-  Xenophon 
ceeded  to  take  precautions  against  the  Karducbians  ^.^u^ 
on  bis  own  side,  wbo  were  assembling  in  tbe  rear,  kk^q^^^ 
He  found  some  difficulty  in  keeping  his  rear  divi-  ^^  ^ 
sion  together,  for  many  of  them,  in  spite  of  orders,  puBage. 
quitted  their  ranks,  and  went  to  look  after  their  mis« 
tresses  or  their  baggage  in  the  crossing  of  tbe  water  ^ 
Tbe  peltasts  and  bowmen,  wbo  bad  gone  over  with 
Cheirisopbus,  but  whom  that  general  now  no  longer 
needed,  were  directed  to  bold  themselves  prepared 
on  both  flanks  of  tbe  army  crossing,  and  to  advance 
a  little  way  into  tbe  water,  in  tbe  attitude  of  men 
just  about  to  recross.     When  Xenophon  was  left 
with  only  the  diminished  rear-guard,  the  rest  having 
got  over, — tbe  Karducbians  rushed  upon  bim,  and 
began  to  shoot  and  sling.    But  on  a  sudden,  tbe 
Grecian   hoplites  chagred  with  their  accustomed 
paean,  upon  which  tbe  Karducbians  took  to  flight—* 
having  no  arms  for  close  combat  on  tbe  plain.  Tbe 
trumpet  now  1)eing  beard  to  sound,  they  ran  away 
so  much  the  faster ;  while  this  was  tbe  signal,  ac- 
cording to  orders  before  given  by  Xenophon,  for  tbe 
Greeks  to  suspend  their  charge,  to  turn  back,  and 
to  cross  tbe  river  as  speedily  as  possible.  By  favour 
of  this  able  manoeuvure,  tbe  passage  was  accom- 
plished by  tbe  whole  army  with  little  or  no  loss, 
about  midday*. 
They  now  found    themselves  in  Armenia :    a  March 

^  uirough 

country  of  even,  undulating  surface,  but  very  high  Armenia. 
above   tbe  level  of  tbe  sea,   and  extremely  cold  and  M^'enT 
at  tbe  season  when  they  entered  it — December.  ^^^ 
Though  the  strip  of  land  bordering  on  Karducbia 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  3;  30.  '  Xen.  Aiutb.  iv.  3,  31-^ ;  iv.  4, 1. 
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furnished  no  supplies,  one  long  march  brought 
them  to  a  village,  containing  abundance  of  pro- 
visions, together  with  a  residence  of  the  satrap 
Tiribazus;  after  which,  in  two  farther  marches 
they  reached  the  river  Teleboas,  with  many  villages 
on  its  banks.  Here  Tiribazus  himself,  appearing 
with  a  division  of  cavalry,  sent  forward  his  interpre- 
ter to  request  a  conference  with  the  leaders ;  which 
being  held,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Greeks  should 
proceed  unmolested  through  his  territory,  taking 
such  supplies  as  they  required, — ^but  should  neither 
bum  nor  damage  the  villages.  They  accordingly 
advanced  onward  for  three  days,  computed  at  fifteen 
parasangs,  or  three  pretty  full  days'  march  ;  with- 
out any  hostility  from  the  satrap,  though  he  was 
hovering  within  less  than  two  miles  of  them.  They 
then  found  themselves  amidst  several  villages, 
wherein  were  regal  or  satrapical  residences,  with  a 
plentiful  stock  of  bread,  meat,  wine,  and  all  sorts  of 
vegetables.  Here,  during  their  nightly  bivouac, 
they  were  overtaken  by  so  heavy  a  fall  of  snow, 
that  the  generals  on  the  next  day  distributed  the 
troops  into  separate  quarters  among  the  villages. 
No  enemy  appeared  near,  while  the  snow  seemed  to 
forbid  any  rapid  surprise.  Yet  at  night,  the  scouts 
reported  that  many  fires  were  discernible,  together 
with  traces  of  military  movements  around;  insomuch 
that  the  generals  thought  it  prudent  to  put  them- 
selves on  their  guard  and  again  collected  the  army 
into  one  bivouac.  Here  in  the  night  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  a  second  fall  of  snow,  still  heavier 
than  the  preceding;  sufficient  to  cover  over  the 
sleeping  men  and  their  arms,  and  to  benumb  the 
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cattle.  The  men  however  lay  warm  under  the 
snow  and  were  unwilling  to  rise,  until  Xenophon 
himself  set  the  example  of  rising,  and  employing 
himself  without  his  arms  in  cutting  wood  and  kind* 
ling  a  fire\  Others  followed  his  example,  and 
great  comfort  was  found  in  rubbing  themselves  with 
pork'fat,  oil  of  almonds  or  of  sesame,  or  turpentine. 
Having  sent  out  a  clever  scout  named  Demokrates, 
who  captured  a  native  prisoner,  they  learned  that 
Tiribazus  was  laying  plans  to  intercept  them  in  a 
lofty  mountain  pass  lying  farther  on  in  their  route  ; 
upon  which  they  immediately  set  forth,  and  by  two 
days  of  forced  march,  surprising  in  their  way  the 
camp  of  Tiribazus,  got  over  the  difficult  pass  in 
safety.  Three  days  of  additional  march  brought  They  ford 
them  to  the  Euphrates  river  ^ — that  is,  to  the  eastern  Euphntet 
branch,  now  called  Murad.  They  found  a  ford  **'*^™^ 
and  crossed  it,  without  having  the  water  higher 
than  the  navel;  and  they  were  informed  that  its 
sources  were  not  far  off. 

Their  four  days  of  march,  next  on  the  other  side  DiatreMing 
of  the  Euphrates,  were  toilsome  and  distressmg  in  extreme 
the  extreme ;  through  a  plain  covered  with  deep  SSdMi?*™ 
snow  (in  some  places  six  feet  deep),  and  at  times  ^^«^' 
in  the  face  of  a  north  wind  so  intolerably  chilling 
and  piercing,  that  at  length  one  of  the  prophets 
urged  the  necessity  of  offering  sacrifices  to  Boreas  ; 

1  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  4, 11. 

>  Xen,  Anab.  iv.  5,  2. 

The  recent  editors,  Schneider  and  Kriiger,  on  the  authority  of  yarious 
MSS.,  read  here  ciropcv^o-ai^ — iirt  t6v  Evfpparrjp  Trorandu*  The  old 
reading  was,  as  it  stands  in  Hutchinson's  edition,  wap^  rdv  Ev<f}pdTTiv 
troTaii6y, 

This  change  may  be  right,  but  the  geographical  data  are  here  too  vague 
to  admit  of  any  certainty.    See  my  Appendix  annexed  to  this  chapter. 
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upon  which  (says  Xenophon^),  the  severity  of  the 
wind  abated  coDspicuouslyi  to  the  evident  conscious- 
ness of  all.  Many  of  the  slaves  and  beasts  of  bur- 
then, and  a  few  even  of  the  soldiers,  perished  :  some 
had  their  feet  frost-bitten,  others  became  blinded  by 
the  snow,  others  again  were  exhausted  by  hunger. 
Several  of  these  unhappy  men  were  unavoidably  left 
behind ;  others  lay  down  to  perish,  near  a  warm 
spring  which  had  melted  the  snow  around,  from 
extremity  of  fatigue  and  sheer  wretchedness,  though 
the  enemy  were  close  upon  the  rear.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Xenophon,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard, 
employed  his  earnest  exhortations,  prayers,  and 
threats,  to  induce  them  to  move  forward.  The  suf- 
ferers, miserable  and  motionless,  answered  only  by 
entreating  him  to  kill  them  at  once.  So  greatly  was 
the  army  disorganized  by  wretchedness,  that  we 
hear  of  one  case  in  which  a  soldier,  ordered  to  carry 
a  disabled  comrade,  disobeyed  the  order,  and  was 
about  to  bury  him  alive^.  Xenophon  made  a  sally, 
with  loud  shouts  and  clatter  of  spear  with  shield,  in 
which  even  the  exhausted  men  joined, — against  the 
pursuing  enemy.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to 
frighten  them  away,  and  drive  them  to  take  shelter 
in  a  neighbouring  wood.  He  then  left  the  sufferers 
lying  down,  with  assurance  that  relief  should  be  sent 
to  them  on  the  next  day, — and  went  forward ;  seeing 
all  along  the  line  of  march  the  exhausted  soldiers 
lying  on  the  snow.,  without  even  the  protection  of  a 

^  Xen.  Anftb.  iv.  5, 4. 

d^  irfpiKf>ay&s  fdo^c  X^^ai  t6  xoXcir^y  tov  irvwfiaros. 

The  Buffering  of  the  army  from  the  teirible  snow  and  cold  of  Aimenia 
are  aet  forth  in  Diodoms,  m,  28.  '  Zen.  Anab.  ▼.  8, 8-11. 
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watch.  He  and  his  rear-guard  as  well  as  the  rest 
were  obliged  thus  to  pass  the  night  without  either 
food  or  fire,  distributing  scouts  in  the  best  way  that 
the  case  admitted.  Meanwhile  Cheirisophus  with 
the  van  division  had  got  into  a  village,  which  they 
reached  so  unexpectedly,  that  they  found  the  women 
fetching  water  from  a  fountain  outside  the  wall,  and 
the  headman  of  the  village  in  his  house  within. 
This  division  here  obtained  rest  and  refreshment, 
and  at  daybreak  some  of  their  soldiers  were  sent  to 
look  after  the  rear.  It  was  with  delight  that  Xeno- 
phon  saw  them  approach,  and  sent  them  back  to 
bring  up  in  their  arms,  into  the  neighbouring  village, 
those  exhausted  soldiers  who  had  been  left  behind  ^ 

Repose  was  now  indispensable  after  the  recent  Rett  in 
sufferings.     There   were  several .  villages   near  at  Sn^.2raS^ 
hand,  and  the  generals,  thinking  it  no  longer  dan-  J|S^" 
gerous  to  divide  the  army,  quartered  the  different  J^j[^ 
divisions  among  them  according  to  lot.   Polykrates  with  proyi- 
an  Athenian,  one  of  the  captains  in  the  division  of 
Xenophon,  requested  his  permission  to  go  at  once 
and  take  possession  of  the  village  assigned  to  him^ 
before  any  of  the  inhabitants  could  escape.     Ac- 
cordingly,  running  at  speed  with  a  few  of  the  swiftest 
soldiers,  he  came  upon  the  village  so  suddenly  as  to 
seize  the  headman  with  his  newly-married  daughter, 
and  several  young  horses  intended  as  a  tribute  for 
the  King.  This  village,  as  well  as  the  rest,  was  found 
to  consist  of  houses  excavated  in  the  ground,  (as 
the  Armenian  villages  are  at  the  present  day)  spa- 
cious within,  but  with  a  narrow  mouth  like  a  well, 
entered  by  a  descending  ladder.    A  separate  entrance 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5, 8-22. 
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was  dug  for  conveniently  admitting  the  cattle.  All 
of  tbem  were  found  amply  stocked  with  live  cattle 
of  every  kind,  wintered  upon  hay  ;  as  well  as  with 
wheats  barley,  vegetables,  and  a  sort  of  barley-wine  or 
beer  in  tubs,  with  the  grains  of  barley  on  the  surface. 
Reeds  or  straws  without  any  joint  in  them,  were 
lying  near,  through  which  they  sucked  the  liquid^ : 
Xenophon  did  his  utmost  to  conciliate  the  headman 
(who  spoke  Persian,  and  with  whom  he  communi- 
cated through  the  Perso*Grecian  interpreter  of  the 
army),  promising  him  that  not  one  of  his  relations 
should  be  maltreated,  and  that  he  should  be  fully 
remunerated  if  he  would  conduct  the  army  safely 
out  of  the  country,  into  that  of  the  Chalybes  which 
he  described  as  being  adjacent.  By  such  treatment 
the  headman  was  won  over,  promised  his  aid,  and 
even  revealed  to  the  Greeks  the  subterranean  cellars 
wherein  the  wine  was  deposited  ;  while  Xenophon, 
though  he  kept  him  constantly  under  watch,  and 
placed  his  youthful  son  as  a  hostage  under  the  care 
of  Episthenes,  yet  continued  to  treat  him  with  stu- 
died attention  and  kindness.  For  seven  days  did  the 
fatigued  soldiers  remain  in  these  comfortable  quar- 
ters, refreshing  themselves  and  regaining  strength. 
They  were  waited  upon  by  the  native  youths,  with 
whom  they  communicated  by  means  of  signs.    The 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  27.     Kakafwi  y6vara  ovk  ?xovr«ff. 
This  Annenian  practice  of  sucking  the  beer  through  a  reed,  to  which 
the  obsenration  of  modem  traveUers  supplies  analogies  (see  Kruger'a 
note),  illustrates  the  Fragment  of  Archilochus  (No.  28,  ed.  Schneidewin, 
Poete  Grsc.  Minor). 

&<nrtp  aiikf  fipvrop  rj  Op^ti  dy^p 
^  9pv$  ^Ppv(€,  &c. 
The  limiltarity  of  Armenian  custonu  to  those  of  the  Thndans  and 
Phiygiani,  is  not  surprising. 
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uncommon  happiness  which  all  of  them  enjoyed  after 
their  recent  sufferings,  stands  depicted  in  the  lively 
details  given  by  Xenophon  ;  who  left  here  his  own 
exhausted  horse,  and  took  young  horses  in  ex- 
change, for  himself  and  the  other  officers  \ 

After  this  week  of  repose,  the  army  resumed  its  After  a 
march  through  the  snow.  The  headman,  whose  they  march 
house  they  had  replenished  as  well  as  they  could,  thdr  guide 
accompanied  Cheirisophus  in  the  van  as  guide,  but  '**"*^*y' 
was  not  put  in  chains  or  under  guard  :  his  son  re- 
mained as  an  hostage  with  Episthenes,  but  his  other 
relations  were  left  unmolested  at  home.  As  they 
marched  for  three  days,  without  reaching  a  village, 
Cheirisophus  began  to  suspect  his  fidelity,  and  even 
became  so  out  of  humour,  though  the  man  affirmed 
that  there  were  no  villages  in  the  track,  as  to  beat 
him — yet  without  the  precaution  of  putting  him 
afterwards  in  fetters.  The  next  night,  accordingly, 
this  headman  made  his  escape ;  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Xenophon,  who  severely  reproached 
Cheirisophus  first  for  his  harshness,  and  next  for 
his  neglect.  This  was  the  only  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  (says  Xenophon)  during  the  whole 
march  ;  a  fact  very  honourable  to  both,  considering 
the  numberless  difficulties  against  which  they  had 
to  contend.  Episthenes  retained  the  headman's 
youthful  son,  carried  him  home  in  safety,  and  be- 
came much  attached  to  him^. 

Condemned  thus  to  march  without  a  guide,  they 
could  do  no  better  than  march  up  the  course  of  a 
river ;  and  thus,  from  the  villages  which  had  proved 
so  cheering  and.  restorative,  they  proceeded  seven 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5,  2&^6.  '  Xen.  Auab.  iv.  6,  1-3. 
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days'  inarch  all  through  snow,  up  the  river  Phasis ; 

a  river  not  verifiable,  but  certainly  not  the  same  as  is 

commonly  known  under  that  name  by  Grecian  geo- 

graphers :  it  was  100  feet  in  breadth  ^     Two  more 

days'  march  brought  them  from  this  river  to  the 

foot  of  a  range  of  mountains ;  near  a  pass  occupied 

by  an  armed  body  of  Chalybes,  Taochi,  and  Phasiani. 

adMcSt^       Observing  the  enemy  in  possession  of  this  lofty 

p."»  ^-    ground,  Cheirisophus  halted  until  all  the  army  came 

chaiybes—  up ;  in  ordcr  that  the  generals  might  take  counsel. 

Simgc/*'  Here  Kleanor  began  by  advising  that  they  should 

Xewphon    storm  the  pass  with  no  greater  delay  than  was  ne- 

So^uf"    c^ssary  to  refresh   the   soldiers.     But  Xenophon 

about  steal-  suggested  that  it  was  far  better  to  avoid  the  loss  of 

life  which  must  thus  be  incurred,  and  to  amuse  the 

enemy  by  feigned  attack,  while  a  detachment  should 

be  sent  by  stealth  at  night  to  ascend  the  mountain 

at  another  point  and  turn  the  position.    ''  However 

(continued  he,  turning  to  Cheirisophus),  stealing  a 

march  upon  the  enemy  is  more  your  trade  than 

mine.     For  I  understand  that  you  the  full  citizens 

and  peers  at  Sparta,  practise  stealing  from  your 

boyhood  upward^ ;  and  that  it  is  held  noway  base, 

but  even  honourable,  to  steal  such  things  as  the 

law  does  not  distinctly  forbid.     And  to  the  end  that 

you  may  steal  with  the  greatest  effect,  and  take  pains 

to  do  it  in  secret,  the  custom  is,  to  flog  you  if  you 

^  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  4. 

«  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  10-14. 

Kai  ovK  aiaxpov  tlvai,  aK\cL  KoXhv  Kktirrtuf,  &c.  Tbc  reading  KoXbp 
is  preferred  by  Schneider  to  dvayKatov,  which  had  been  the  vulgar 
reading,  and  is  still  retained  by  Kriiger.  Both  are  sanctioned  by  autho- 
rity of  MSS.,  and  either  would  be  admissible :  on  the  whole,  I  incline 
to  side  with  Schneider, 
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are  found  out.  Here  then,  you  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  displaying  your  training.  Take  good 
care  that  we  be  not  found  out  in  stealing  an  occu- 
pation of  the  mountain  now  before  us ;  for  if  we  are 
found  out,  we  shall  be  well  beaten." 

*'  Why,  as  for  that  (replied  Cheirisophus),  you 
Athenians  also,  as  I  learn,  are  capital  hands  at  steal- 
ing the  public  money — ^and  that  too  in  spite  of  pro- 
digious peril  to  the  thief :  nay,  your  most  powerful 
men  steal  most  of  all — at  least  if  it  be  the  most 
powerful  men  among  you  who  are  raised  to  official 
command.  So  that  this  is  a  time  for  you  to  exhibit 
your  training,  as  well  as  for  me  to  exhibit  mine\" 

We  have  here  an  interchange  of  raillery  between 
the  two  Grecian  officers,  which  is  not  an  uninter- 
esting feature  in  the  history  of  the  expedition.  The 
remark  of  Cheirisophus,  especially,  illustrates  that 
ivhich  I  noted  in  a  former  chapter  as  true  both  of 
Sparta  and  Athens^ — the  readiness  to  take  bribes, 
so  general  in  individuals  clothed  with  official  power; 
and  the  readiness,  in  official  Athenians,  to  commit 
such  peculation,  in  spite  of  serious  risk  of  punish- 
ment.  Now  this  chance  of  punishment  proceeded 
altogether  from  those  accusing  orators  commonly 
called  demagogues,  and  from  the  popular  judicature 
whom  they  addressed.  The  joint  working  of  both 
greatly  abated  the  evil,  yet  was  incompetent  to  sup- 
press  it.    But  according  to  the  pictures  commonly 

<  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6, 16. 

*AXX^  fitvroi,  t<t>ri  6  XctpiVof^off^  Koy^  vfjMf  to^9  *A^Brjvalov9  oKovct 
fi€tvovs  (tv<u  Kkiirrtip  rh  6r)ii6<na,  icdi  ftaka  i^vros  B€ivov  rov  Kivdvivv  rf 
jcXciiTOFri,  Koi  TOV9  KpatlaTcvt  lUvTOi  fjMKi<rra,  tiirtp  vfiiv  ol  npdriimi 
SfiX^ip  d^iovvrai'  fiore  &pa  Koi  <rol  t7nd€iKjnf<r6ai  lijv  iraid€mv. 

»  See  Vol.  VII.  cb.  bd.  p.  662  seq. 

l2 
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drawn  of  Athens,  we  are  instructed  to  believe  that 
the  crying  public  evil  was, — too  great  a  licence  of 
accusation,  and  too  much  judicial  trial.  Assuredly 
such  was  not  the  conception  of  Cheirisophus  ;  nor 
shall  we  find  it  borne  out  by  any  fair  appreciation  of 
the  general  evidence.  When  the  peculation  of  official 
persons  was  thus  notorious  in  spite  of  serious  risks, 
what  would  it  have  become  if  the  door  had  been 
barred  to  accusing  demagogues,  and  if  the  numerous 
popular  Dikasts'  had  been  exchanged  for  a  select 
few  judges  of  the  same  stamp  and  class  as  the  official 
men  themselves  ? 
They  turn  Enforcing  his  proposition,  Xenophon  now  in* 
a  flank.  formed  his  colleagues  that  he  had  just  captured  a 
and  force  fcw  guides,  by  laying  an  ambush  for  certain  native 
ovw  ^c^  plunderers  who  beset  the  rear ;  and  that  these  guides 
mountun.  acquainted  him  that  the  mountain  was  not  inac- 
cessible, but  pastured  by  goats  and  oxen.  He  far- 
ther oflfered  himself  to  take  command  of  the  march- 
ing detachment.  But  this  being  overruled  by 
Cheirisophus,  some  of  the  best  among  the  captains, 
Aristonymus,  Aristeas,  and  Nikomachus,  volun- 
teered  their  services  and  were  accepted.  After 
refreshing  the  soldiers,  the  generals  marched  with 
the  main  army  near  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  there 
took  up  their  night-station,  making  demonstrations 
of  a  purpose  to  storm  it  the  next  morning.  But  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  Aristonymus  and  his  detach- 
ment started,  and  ascending  the  mountain  at  another 
point,  obtained  without  resistance  a  high  position 
on  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  who  soon  however  saw 
them  and  dispatched  a  force  to  keep  guard  on  that 
side.     At  daybreak  these  two  detachments  came  to 
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a  conflict  on  the  heights,  in  which  the  Greeks  were 
completely  victorious;  while  Cheirisophus  was 
marching  up  the  pass  to  attack  the  main  body.  His 
light  troops,  encouraged  by  seeing  this  victory  of 
their  comrades,  hastened  on  to  the  charge  faster 
than  their  hoplites  could  follow.  But  the  enemy 
were  so  dispirited  by  seeing  themselves  turned,  that 
they  fled  with  little  or  no  resistance.  Though  only 
a  few  were  slain,  many  threw  away  their  light 
shields  of  wicker  or  wood-work,  which  became  the 
prey  of  the  conquerors  ^ 

Thus  masters  of  the  pass,  the  Greeks  descended  March 
to  the  level  ground  on  the  other  side,  where  they  country  of 
found  themselves  in  some  villages  well-stocked  with  -4xhww- 
provisions  and  comforts  ;  the  first  in  the  country  of  ^onl— "^ 
the  Taochi.    Probably  they  halted  here  some  days  ;  ^^1"^^ 
for  they  had  seen  no  villages,  either  for  rest  or  for 
refreshment,  during  the  last  nine  days*  march,  since 
leaving  those  Armenian  villages  in  which  they  had 
passed  a  week  so  eminently  restorative,  and  which 
apparently  had  furnished  them  with  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  the  onward  journey.     Such  halt  gave 
time  to  the  Taochi  to  carry  up  their  families  and 
provisions  into  inaccessible  strongholds,  so  that  the 
Greeks  found  no  supplies,  during  five  days'  march 
through  the  territory.     Their  provisions  were  com- 
pletely exhausted,  when  they  arrived  before  one  of 
these  strongholds,  a  rock  on  which  were  seen  the 
families  and  the  cattle  of  the  Taochi ;  without  houses 
or  fortification,  but  nearly  surrounded  by  a  river, 
so  as  to  leave  only  one  narrow  ascent,  rendered  un- 
approachable by  vast  rocks  which  the  defenders 

*  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  6,  20-2?. 
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hurled  or  rolled  from  the  summit.  By  an  ingenious 
combination  of  bravery  and  stratagem ,  in  which 
some  of  the  captains  much  distinguished  them* 
selves,  the  Greeks  overcame  this  difficulty,  and  took 
the  height.  The  scene  which  then  ensued  was  awful. 
The  Taochian  women  seized  their  children,  flung 
them  over  the  precipice,  and  then  cast  themselves 
headlong  also,  followed  by  the  men.  Almost  every 
soul  thus  perished,  very  few  surviving  to  become 
prisoners.  An  Arcadian  captain  named  ^neas, 
seeing  one  of  them  in  a  fine  dress  about  to  precipi- 
tate  himself  with  the  rest,  seized  him  with  a  view 
to  prevent  it.  But  the  man  in  return  grasped  him 
firmly,  dragged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  and 
leaped  down  to  the  destruction  of  both.  Though 
scarcely  any  prisoners  were  taken,  however,  the 
Greeks  obtained  abundance  of  oxen,  asses,  and 
sheep,  which  fully  supplied  their  wants  K 

They  now  entered  into  the  territory  of  the  Cha- 
lybes,  which  they  were  seven  days  in  passing  through. 
These  were  the  bravest  warriors  whom  they  had  seen 
Their  equipment  was  a  spear  of  fifteen 
cubits  long,  with  only  one  end  pointed — a  helmet, 
greaves,  stuffed  corselet,  with  a  kilt  or  dependent 
flaps — a  short  sword  which  they  employed  to  cut 
off  the  head  of  a  slain  enemy,  displaying  the  head 
in  sight  of  their  surviving  enemies  with  triumphant 
dance  and  song.  They  carried  no  shield ;  perhaps 
because  the  excessive  length  of  the  spear  required 
the  constant  employment  of  both  hands — yet  they 
did  not  shrink  from  meeting  the  Greeks  occasionally 
in  regular,  stand-up  fight.    As  they  had  carried  off 

»  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  2-16. 
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all  their  provisions  into  hill-forts,  the  Greeks  could 
obtain  no  supplies,  but  lived  all  the  time  upon  the 
cattle  which  they  had  acquired  from  the  Taochi. 
After  seven  days  of  march  and  combat — the  Cha- 
lybes  perpetually  attacking  their  rear — they  reached 
the  river  Harpasus  (400  feet  broad),  where  they 
passed  into  the  territory  of  the  Skythini.  It  rather 
seems  that  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes  was  moun« 
tainous :  that  of  the  Skythini  was  level,  and  con- 
tained villages,  wherein  they  remained  three  days, 
refreshing  themselves,  and  stocking  themselves  with 
provisions  ^ 

Four  days  of  additional  march  brought  them  to  Th^rtuih 
a  sight,  the  like  of  which  they  had  not  seen  since  ingatyof 
Opis  and  Sittakfi  on  the  Tigris  in  Babylonia — a  y™^* 
large  and  flourishing  city  called  Gymnias ;  an 
earnest  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  civilization.  The  chief  of  this  city 
received  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  furnished 
them  with  a  guide  who  engaged  to  conduct  them, 
after  five  days'  march,  to  a  hill  from  whence  they 
would  have  a  view  of  the  sea.  This  was  by  no  means 
their  nearest  way  to  the  sea,  for  the  chief  of  Gymnias 
wished  to  send  them  through  the  territory  of  some 
neighbours  to  whom  he  was  hostile ;  which  territory, 
as  soon  as  they  reached  it,  the  guide  desired  them 
to  burn  and  destroy.  However,  the  promise  was 
kept,  and  on  the  fifth  day,  marching  still  apparently 
through  the  territory  of  the  Skythini,  they  reached 
the  summit  of  a  mountain  called  ThdchSs,  from 
whence  the  Euxine  Sea  was  visible^. 

»  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  18. 

*  Diodorus  (xiv.  29)  calls  the  mountain  Xrjvtov — Chenium.  He 
seems  to  have  had  Xenopbon  before  him  in  his  brief  description  of  this 
interesting  soene. 
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ijfrt  Bight        An  animated  shout  from  the  soldiers  who  formed 

of  the  seft  ^ 

from  the  the  van-guard  testified  the  impressive  effect  of  this 
top^eches  long- deferred  spectacle,  assuring  as  it  seemed  to  do 
dcH^h^o/  th^ir  safety  and  their  return  home.  To  Xenophon 
thesoidiera.  ^^^  jq  ^^^  rear-guard— engaged  in  repelling  the  at- 
tack of  natives  who  had  come  forward  to  revenge  the 
plunder  of  their  territory — the  shout  was  unintelli- 
gible. They  at  first  imagined  that  the  natives  had 
commenced  attack  in  front  as  well  as  in  the  rear,  and 
that  the  van-guard  was  engaged  in  battle.  But  every 
moment  the  shout  became  louder,  as  fresh  men  came 
to  the  summit  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings ;  so 
that  Xenophon  grew  anxious,  and  galloped  up  to 
the  van  with  his  handful  of  cavalry  to  see  what  had 
happened.  As  he  approached,  the  voice  of  the 
overjoyed  crowd  was  heard  distinctly  crying  out, 
Thalatta,  Thalatta  (The  sea,  the  sea),  and  congra- 
tulating each  other  in  ecstasy.  The  main  body, 
the  rear-guard,  the  baggage-soldiers  driving  up  their 
horses  and  cattle  before  them,  became  all  excited 
by  the  sound,  and  hurried  up  breathless  to  the 
summit.  The  whole  army,  officers  and  soldiers, 
were  thus  assembled,  manifesting  their  joyous  emo- 
tions by  tears,  embraces,  and  outpourings  of  enthu- 
siastic sympathy.  With  spontaneous  impulse  they 
heaped  up  stones  to  decorate  the  spot  by  a  monu- 
ment and  commemorative  trophy ;  putting  on  the 
stones  such  homely  offerings  as  their  means  af- 
forded— sticks,  hides,  and  a  few  of  the  wicker 
shields  just  taken  from  the  natives.  To  the  guide, 
who  had  performed  his  engagement  of  bringing 
them  in  five  days  within  sight  of  the  sea,  their 
gratitude  was  unbounded.  They  presented  him 
with  a  horse,  a  silver  bowl,  a  Persian  costume,  and 
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ten  darics  in  money ;  besides  several  of  the  soldiers' 
rings,  which  he  especially  asked  for.  Thus  loaded 
with  presents,  he  left  them,  having  first  shown  them 
a  village  wherein  they  could  find  quarters — as  well 
as  the  road  which  they  were  to  take  through  the 
territory  of  the  Makr6nesi. 

When  they  reached  the  river  which  divided  the  Passage 

through  the 

land  of  the  Makr6nes  from  that  of  the  Skythini,  Makrones. 
they  perceived  the  former  assembled  in  arms  on 
the  opposite  side  to  resist  their  passage.  The  river 
not  being  fordable,  they  cut  down  some  neighbour- 
ing trees  to  provide  the  means  of  crossing.  While 
these  Makr6nes  were  shouting  and  encouraging 
each  other  aloud,  a  peltast  in  the  Grecian  army 
came  to  Xenophon,  saying  that  he  knew  their  lan- 
guage, and  that  he  believed  this  to  be  his  country. 
He  had  been  a  slave  at  Athens,  exported  from  home 
during  his  boyhood — he  had  then  made  his  escape 
(probably  during  thePeloponnesian  war,  to  the  garri- 
sonof  Dekeleia),  and  afterwards  taken  military  ser* 
vice.  By  this  fortunate  accident,  the  generals  were 
enabled  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Makr6nes, 
and  to  assure  them  that  the  army  would  do  them 
no  harm,  desiring  nothing  more  than  a  free  passage 
and  a  market  to  buy  provisions.  The  Malcrdnes, 
on  receiving  such  assurances  in  their  own  language 
from  a  countryman,  exchanged  pledges  of  friendship 
with  the  Greeks,  assisted  them  to  pass  the  river, 
and  furnished  the  best  market  in  their  power  during 
the  three  days'  march  across  their  territory*. 

The  army  now  reached  the  borders  of  the  Kol- 
chians,  who  were  found  in  hostile  array,  occupying 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7,  23-27.  «  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  4-7. 
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Through     the  Summit  of  a  considerable  mountain  which  formed 
chuois^-^     their  frontier.    Here  Xenophon,  having  marshalled 
tti^*2S'^  th®  soldiers  for  attack,  with  each  lochus  (company 
J^^       of  100  men)  in  single  file,  instead  of  marching  up 
the  hill  in  phalanx,  or  continuous  front  with  only 
a  scanty  depth — addressed  to  them  the  following 
pithy  encouragement — "  Now,   gentlemen,   these 
enemies  before  us  are  the  only  impediment  that 
keeps  us  away  from  reaching  the  point  at  which 
we  have  been  so  long  aiming.     We  must  even  eat 
them  raw,  if  in  any  way  we  can  do  so." 
Koichian  Eighty  of  these  formidable  companies  of  hoplites, 

^^2^^  each  in  single  file,  now  began  to  ascend  the  hill ; 
hZtj.  ^^^  peltasts  and  bowmen  being  partly  distributed 
among  them,  partly  placed  on  the  flanks.  Cheiri** 
sophus  and  Xenophon,  each  commanding  on  one 
wing,  spread  their  peltasts  in  such  a  way  as  to  out- 
flank  the  Kolchians,  who  accordingly  weakened 
their  centre  in  order  to  strengthen  their  wings. 
Hence  the  Arcadian  peltasts  and  hoplites  in  the 
Greek  centre  were  enabled  to  attack  and  disperse 
the  centre  with  little  resistance  ;  and  all  the  Kol- 
chians presently  fled,  leaving  the  Greeks  in  posses*- 
sion  of  their  camp,  as  well  as  of  several  well-stocked 
villages  in  their  rear.  Amidst  these  villages  the 
army  remained  to  refresh  themselves  for  several 
days.  It  was  here  that  they  tasted  the  grateful, 
but  unwholesome  honey,  which  this  region  still  con- 
tinues to  produce — unaware  of  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties. Those  soldiers  who  ate  little  of  it  were  like 
men  greatly  intoxicated  with  wine ;  those  who  ate 
much,  were  seized  with  the  most  violent  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea,  lying  down  like  madmen  in  a  state  of 


on 
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delirium.  From  this  terrible  distemper  some  re- 
covered  on  the  ensuing  day,  others  two  or  three 
days  afterwards.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  one 
actually  died'. 

Two  more  days'  march  brought  them  to  the  sea,  ^^^  •* 
at  the  Greek  maritime  city  of  Trapezus  or  Trebi*  the  Euzine 
zond,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sin6p6  on  the  Lnd)!' 
coast  of  the  Kolchian  territory.  Here  the  Trape* 
zuntines  received  them  with  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, sending  them  presents  of  bullocks,  barley- 
meal,  and  wine.  Taking  up  their  quarters  in  some 
Kolchian  villages  near  the  town,  they  now  enjoyed, 
for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Tarsus,  a  safe  and 
undisturbed  repose  during  thirty  days,  and  were 
enabled  to  recover  in  some  degree  from  the  severe 
hardships  which  they  had  undergone.  While  the 
Trapezuntines  brought  produce  for  sale  into  the 
camp,  the  Greeks  provided  the  means  of  purchasing 
it  by  predatory  incursions  against  the  Kolchians  on 
the  hills.  Those  Kolchians  who  dwelt  under  the 
hills  and  on  the  plain  were  in  a  state  of  semi-de- 
pendence upon  Trapezus ;  so  that  the  Trapezuntines 
mediated  on  their  behalf  and  prevailed  on  the  Greeks 
to  leave  them  unmolested,  on  condition  of  a  contri- 
bution  of  bullocks. 

These  bullocks  enabled  the  Greeks  to  discharge 

'  Xen.  Anab.  iy.  S,  15-22.  Most  modern  travellers  attest  the  existence^ 
in  these  regions,  of  honey  intoxicating  and  poisonous,  such  as  Xeno- 
phon  describes.  They  point  out  the  Azalea  Ponttca,  as  the  flower  from 
which  the  bees  imbibe  this  peculiar  quality.  Professor  Koch,  however, 
calls  in  question  the  existence  of  any  honey  thus  naturally  unwhole- 
some near  the  Black  Sea.  He  states  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  Ill) 
that  after  careful  inquiries  he  could  And  no  trace  of  any  such.  Not 
contradicting  Xenophon,  he  thinks  that  the  honey  which  the  Greelu 
ate  must  have  been  stale,  or  tainted* 
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Joy  of  the  the  VOW  which  they  had  made,  on  the  proposition 
their  dis-  of  Xenophon,  to  Zeus  the  Preserver ;  during  that 
Tow?tothe  moment  of  dismay  and  despair  which  succeeded 
^^fcs-  immediately  on  the  massacre  of  their  generals  by 
tivda  and  Tissapherncs.  To  Zeus  the  Preserver,  to  HeraklSs 
the  Conductor,  and  to  various  other  gods,  they 
offered  an  abundant  sacrifice  on  their  mountain 
camp  overhanging  the  sea ;  and  after  the  festival 
ensuing,  the  skins  of  the  victims  were  given  as 
prizes  to  competitors  in  running,  wrestling,  boxing, 
and  the  pankration.  The  superintendence  of  such 
festival  games,  so  fully  accordant  with  Grecian 
usage  and  highly  interesting  to  the  army,  was  com* 
mitted  to  a  Spartan  named  Drakontius ;  a  man 
whose  destiny  recalls  that  of  Patroklus  and  other 
Homeric  heroes— for  he  had  been  exiled  as  a  boy, 
having  unintentionally  killed  another  boy  with 
a  short  sword.  Various  departures  from  Grecian 
custom  however  were  admitted.  The  matches  took 
place  on  the  steep  and  stony  hill-side  overhanging 
the  sea,  instead  of  on  a  smooth  plain;  and  the 
numerous  hard  falls  of  the  competitors  afforded  in- 
creased interest  to  the  by-standers.  The  captive 
non-Hellenic  boys  were  admitted  to  run  for  the 
prize,  since  otherwise  a  boy-race  could  not  have 
been  obtained.  Lastly,  the  animation  of  the  scene, 
as  well  as  the  ardour  of  the  competitors,  was 
much  enhanced  by  the  number  of  their  mistresses 
present'. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  23-27. 

A  curious  and  interesting  anecdote,  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander^ 
(c.  41)  attests  how  much  these  Hetserae  accompanying  the  soldiers 
(women  for  the  most  part  free),  were  esteemed  in  the  Macedonian  army, 
and  by  Alexander  himself  among  the  rest.  A  Macedonian  of  jEgie  named 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  LXX. 

ON  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN 
THOUSAND,  AFTER  THEY  QUITTED  THE  TIGRIS,  AND 
ENTERED  THE  KARDUCHIAN  MOUNTAINS. 

It  would  be  injostice  to  this  gallant  and  long-sufFering  body  of 
men  not  to  present  the  reader  witli  a  map  exhibiting  the  full 
length  of  their  stupendous  march.  Up  to  the  moment  when  the 
Greeks  enter  Karduchia,  the  line  of  march  may  be  indicated  upon 
evidence  which,  though  not  identifying  special  halting-places 
or  localities,  makes  us  certain  that  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  on 
the  whole.  But  after  that  moment,  the  evidence  gradually  dis- 
appears, and  we  are  left  with  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  terminus,  the  general  course,  and  a  few  negative  conditions. 
Mr.  Ainsworth  has  given  in  his  Book  IV.  (Travels  in  the  Track 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  155  seq,)  an  interesting  topographical 
comment  on  the  march  through  Karduchia,  and  on  the  difficulties 
which  the  Greeks  would  have  to  surmount.  He  has  farther 
shown  what  may  have  been  their  probable  line  of  march  through 
Karduchia :  but  the  most  important  point  which  he  has  esta- 
blished here,  seems  to  be  the  identity  of  the  river  Kentrit^s  with 
the  Buhtan-Chai,  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Tigris — distinguishing 
it  from  the  river  of  Betlis  on  the  west  and  the  river  Khabur  on 
the  south- east,  with  both  of  which  it  had  been  previously  con« 
founded  (p.  167).  The  Buhtan-Chai  fells  into  the  Tigris  at  a 
village  called  Til,  and  "  constitutes  at  the  present  day,  a  natural 
barrier  between  Kurdistan  and  Armenia"  (p.  166).     In  this 

Eurylochus,  had  got  himself  improperly  put  on  a  list  of  veterans  and 
invfdids,  who  were  on  the  point  of  being  sent  back  from  Ana  to  Europe. 
The  imposition  was  detected,  and  on  being  questioned  he  informed 
Alexander  that  he  had  practised  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  follow  a  free 
Hetiera  named  Telesippa,  who  was  about  to  accompany  the  departing 
division.  ''  I  sympathise  with  your  attachment,  Euiylochus  (replied 
Alexander) :  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  prevail  upon  Telesippa  either 
by  persuasion  or  by  presents,  smce  she  is  of  free  condition,  to  stay  be- 
hind "  (*H/iaff  fuv,  £  EvpvXox',  awtp&prag  ^x^tf'  Spa  dc  STrag  ir€i$»fxty 
i)  X&yoig  1j  di>pOit  T^v  TeXco-tinray,  tnttd^tp  €$  iKrv$€pag  (ori). 
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identification  of  the  Kentrit^s  with  the  Buhtan-Chai,  Professor 
Koch  agrees  (Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  78). 

If  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Kentritds  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Tigris,  they  would  march  up  its  right  bank  in  one  day  to  a 
situation  near  the  modern  town  of  Sert  (Mr.  Ainsworth  thinks), 
though  Xenophon  takes  no  notice  of  the  river  of  Bitlis,  which 
nevertheless  they  must  have  passed.  Their  two  next  days  of 
march,  assuming  a  direction  nearly  north,  would  carry  them  (as 
Xenophon  states,  iv.  4,  2)  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Tigris ; 
that  is,  "  beyond  the  headwaters  of  the  eastern  tributaries  to  the 
Tigris." 

Three  days  of  additional  march  brought  them  to  the  river  Te* 
leboas-«>"  of  no  great  size,  but  beautiful "  (iv.  4,  4).  There  ap* 
pear  sufficient  reasons  to  identify  this  river  with  the  Kara-Su  or 
Black  River,  which  flows  through  the  valley  or  plain  of  Mush 
into  the  Murad  or  Eastern  Euphrates  (Ainsworth,  p.  172 ;  Bitter, 
Erdkunde,  part  x.  s.  37.  p.  682).  Though  Kinneir  (Journey 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Kurdistan,  1818,  p.  484),  Rennell 
(Illustrations  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  p.  207)  and  Bell  (Sy* 
stem  of  Geography,  iv.  p.  140)  identify  it  with  the  Ak-Su  or 
river  of  Mush — this,  according  to  Ainsworth,  *'  is  only  a  small 
tributary  to  the  Kara<6u,  which  is  the  great  river  of  the  plain 
and  district." 

Professor  Koch,  whose  personal  researches  in  and  round  Ar- 
menia give  to  his  opinion  the  highest  authority,  follows  Mr.  Ains- 
worth  in  identifying  the  Teleboas  with  the  Kara-Su.  He  sup- 
poses  however  that  the  Greeks  crossed  the  Kentritfis,  not  near  its 
oonflnenoe  with  the  Tigris,  but  considerably  higher  up,  near  the 
town  of  Sert  or  Sort.  FVom  hence  he  supposes  that  they  marched 
nearly  north-east  in  the  modem  road  from  Sert  to  Bitlis,  thus 
getting  round  the  head  or  near  the  head  of  the  river  called  Bitlis-  . 
6u,  which  is  one  of  the  eastern  affluents  to  the  Tig^  (felling 
first  into  the  Buhtan-Ghai),  and  which  Xenophon  took  for  the 
llgris  itself.  They  then  marched  farther,  in  a  line  not  far 
distant  from  the  Lake  of  Van,  over  the  saddle  which  separates 
that  lake  from  the  lofty  mountain  Ali-Dagh.  This  saddle  is  the 
watershed  which  separates  the  affluents  to  the  Tigris  from  those 
to  the  Eastern  Euphrates,  of  which  latter  the  Teleboas  or  Kara-Su 
is  one  (Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  p.  82-84). 

After  the  river  Teleboas,  there  seems  no  one  point  in  the  march 
which  can  be  identified  with  anything  approaching  to  certainty* 
Nor  have  we  any  means  even  of  determining  the  general  line 
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of  route,  apart  from  specific  places,  which  they  followed  from  the 
river  Teleboas  to  Trebizond* 

Their  first  object  was  to  reach  and  cross  the  Eastern  Euphrates. 
They  would  of  course  cross  at  the  nearest  point  where  they  could 
find  a  ford.  But  how  low  down  its  course  does  the  river  con- 
tinue to  be  fordable,  in  midwinter,  with  snow  on  the  ground  ? 
Here  Professor  Koch  differs  from  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Colonel 
Chesney.  He  afiirms  that  the  river  would  be  fordable  a  little 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Tscharbahur,  about  latitude  39^  3'. 
According  to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  it  would  not  be  fordable  below  the 
confluence  with  the  river  of  Khanus  (Khinnis).  Koch's  autho- 
rity, as  the  most  recent  and  systematic  investigator  of  these 
regions,  seems  preferable,  especially  as  it  puts  the  Greeks  nearly 
in  the  road  now  travelled  over  from  Mush  to  Erzerum,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  only  pass  over  the  mountains  open  throughout  all 
the  winter,  passing  by  Khinnis  and  Koili :  see  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
z.  p.  387.  Xenophon  mentions  a  warm  spring,  which  the  army 
passed  by  duripg  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  crossing  the 
Euphrates  (Anab.  iv.  5,  15).  Professor  Koch  believes  himself 
to  have  identified  this  warm  spring — the  only  one,  as  he  states 
(p.  90-93),  south  of  the  range  of  mountains  called  the  Bingol- 
dagh — in  the  district  called  Wardo,  near  the  village  of  Bashkan* 

To  lay  down  with  any  certainty  the  line  which  the  Ghreeks 
followed  from  the  Euphrates  to  Trebizond,  appears  altogether 
impossible.  I  cannot  admit  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
who  conducts  the  army  across  tlie  Arazes  to  its  northern 
bank,  carries  them  up  northward  to  the  latitude  of  Teflis  in 
Georgia,  then  brings  them  back  again  across  the  Harpa  Ghai  (a 
northern  aflluent  of  the  Arazes,  which  he  identifies  with  the 
Harpasus  mentioned  by  Xenophon)  and  the  Arazes  itself,  to 
Gymnias,  which  he  places  near  the  site  of  Erzerum.  Professor 
Koch  (p.  104-108),  who  dissents  with  good  reason  from  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  proposes  (though  with  hesitation  and  uncertainty)  a 
line  of  his  own,  which  appears  to  me  open  greatly  to  the  same 
objection  as  that  of  Mr.  Ainsworth.  It  carries  the  Greeks  too 
much  to  the  northward  of  Erzerum,  more  out  of  their  line  of 
march  from  the  place  where  they  crossed  the  Eastern  Euphrates, 
than  can  be  justified  by  any  probability.  The  Greeks  knew  well 
that  in  order  to  get  home  they  must  take  a  westerly  direction 
(see  Anab.  iii.  5,  15). 

Their  great  and  constant  purpose  would  be  to  make  way  to  the 
westward,  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  the  Euphrates :  and  the 
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road  from  that  river,  passing  near  the  site  of  Erzeruniy  to  Tre- 
bizond  would  thus  coincide,  in  the  main,  with  their  spontaneous 
tendency.  They  had  no  motive  to  go  northward  of  Erzerum,  nor 
ought  we  suppose  it  without  some  proof.  I  trace  upon  my  map 
a  line  of  march,  much  less  circuitous ;  not  meaning  it  to  be  un- 
derstood as  the  real  road  which  the  army  can  be  proved  to  have 
taken,  but  simply  because  it  seems  a  possible  line,  and  because 
it  serves  as  a  sort  of  approximation  to  complete  the  reader's  idea 
of  the  entire  ground  travelled  over  by  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Koch  hardly  makes  sufficient  account  of  the  overwhelming  hard- 
ships with  which  the  Greeks  had  to  contend,  when  he  states 
(p.  96)  that  if  they  had  taken  a  line  as  straight  or  nearly  as  straight 
as  was  practicable,  they  might  have  marched  from  the  Euphrates 
to  Trebizond  in  sixteen  or  twenty  days,  even  allowing  for  the  bad 
time  of  the  year.  Considering  that  it  was  midwinter,  in  that  very 
high  and  cold  country,  with  deep  snow  throughout ;  that  they 
had  absolutely  no  advantages  or  assistance  of  any  kind ;  that 
their  sick  and  disabled  men,  together  with  their  ^rms,  were  to  be 
carried  by  the  stronger ;  that  there  were  a  great  many  women 
accompanying  them ;  that  they  had  beasts  to  drive  along,  carry- 
ing baggage  and  plunder, — the  prophet  Silanus,  for  example, 
having  preserved  his  3000  darics  in  coin  from  the  field  of  Kunaxa 
until  his  return ;  that  there  was  much  resistance  from  the  Chaly- 
bes  and  Taochi ;  that  they  had  to  take  provisions  where  provi- 
sions were  discoverable;  that  even  a  small  stream  must  have 
impeded  them,  and  probably  driven  tliem  out  of  their  course  to 
find  a  ford — considering  the  intolerable  accumulation  of  these 
and  other  hardships,  we  need  not  wonder  at  any  degree  of  slow- 
ness in  their  progress.  It  rarely  happens  that  modern  travellers  go 
over  these  regions  in  midwinter  :  but  we  may  see  what  travelling 
is  at  that  season,  by  the  dreadful  description  which  Mr.  Baillie 
Fraser  gives  of  his  journey  from  Tauris  to  Erzerum  in  the  month 
of  March  (Travels  in  Koordhistan,  Letter  XV.).  Mr.  Kinneir 
says  (Travels,  p.  353) — "  The  winters  are  so  severe  that  all  com- 
munication between  Baiburt  and  the  circumjacent  villages  is  cut 
off  for  four  months  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of 
the  snow." 

Now  if  we  measure  on  Kiepert's  map  the  rectilinear  distance 
-^the  air-line — ^from  Trebizond  to  the  place  where  Koch  repre- 
sents the  Ghreeks  to  have  crossed  the  Eastern  Euphrates — we  shall 
find  it  170  English  miles.  The  number  of  days'  journey-marches 
which  Xenophon  mentions  are  54 ;  even  if  we  include  the  five  days 
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of  march  undertaken  from  G3rmnia8  (Anab.  iv.  7,  20) » vhich,  pro- 
perly  speaking,  were  directed  against  the  enemies  of  the  goveraor 
of  Gymnias,  more  than  for  the  promotion  of  their  retreat.  In 
each  of  those  54  days,  therefore,  they  must  have  made  3' 14  miles 
of  rectilinear  progress.  This  surely  is  not  an  unreasonably  slow 
progress  to  suppose,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  their  situa- 
tion ;  nor  does  it  imply  any  very  great  actual  departure  from  the 
straightest  line  practicable.  Indeed  Koch  himself  (in  his  Intro- 
duction, p.  4)  suggests  various  embarrassments  which  must  have 
occurred  on  the  march,  but  which  Xenophon  has  not  distinctly 
stated. 

The  river  which  Xenophon  calls  the  Harpasus  seems  to  be  pro- 
bably the  Tchoruk-su,  as  Colonel  Chesney  and  Professor  Koch 
suppose.  At  least  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  river  with 
which  the  Harpasus  can  be  identified. 

I  cannot  but  think  it  probable  that  the  city  which  Xenophon 
calls  Gymniaa  (Diodorus,  xiv.  29,  calls  it  Gymnasia)  was  the 
same  as  that  which  is  now  called  Gumisch-Khana  (Hamilton), 
Gumush-Kaneh  (Ainsworth),  Gemisch-Khaneh  (Kinneir).  "  Gu- 
misch-Khana (says  Mr.  Hamilton,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xi.  p.  168;  ch.  xiv.  p.  234)  is  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  silver-mines  in  the  Ottoman  do- 
minions." Both  Mr.  Kinneir  and  Mr.  Hamilton  passed  through 
Gumisch-Khana  on  the  road  from  Trebizond  to  Erzerum. 

Now  here  is  not  only  great  similarity  of  name,  and  likelihood 
of  situation — but  the  existence  of  the  silver  mines  furnishes  a 
plausible  explanation  of  that  which  would  otherwise  be  very 
strange ;  the  existence  of  this  "  great,  flourishing,  inhabited, 
city,''  inland,  in  the  midst  of  such  barbarians — the  Ghalybes,  the 
Skythini,  the  Makrdnes,  &c. 

Mr.  Kinneir  reached  Gumisch-Khana  at  the  end  of  the  third 
day  after  quitting  Trebizond ;  the  last  two  days  having  been  very 
long  and  fatiguing.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  passed  through 
Gumisch-Khana,  reached  it  at  the  end  of  two  long  days.  Both 
these  travellers  represent  the  road  near  Gumisch-Khana  as  ex- 
tremely difficult.  Mr.  Ainsworth,  who  did  not  himself  pass 
through  Gumisch-Khana,  tells  us  (^what  is  of  some  importance 
in  this  discussion)  that  it  lies  in  the  winter-road  from  Erzerum 
to  Trebizond  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  394).  "The 
winter-road,  which  is  the  longest,  passes  by  Ghimisch-Khana, 
and  takes  the  longer  portion  of  valley  :  all  the  others  cross  over 
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tlie  mountain  at  various  points,  to  the  east  of  the  road  by  the 
mines.  But  whether  going  by  the  mountains  or  the  yalley,  the 
muleteers  often  go  indifferently  to  the  west  as  far  as  Ash  Kaleh, 
and  at  other  times  turn  off  by  the  villages  of  Bey  Mausour  and 
Kodjah  Bunar,  where  they  take  to  the  mountains." 

Mr.  Hamilton  makes  the  distance  from  Trebizond  to  Oumisch* 
Khana  18  hours,  or  54  calculated  post  miles;  that  is,  about  40 
English  miles  (Appendix  to  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  389). 
Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  marched  in  any 
direct  road  from  G3rmnias  to  Trebizond.  On  the  contrary,  the 
five  days'  march  which  they  undertook  immediately  from  Gymnias 
were  conducted  by  a  guide  sent  from  that  town,  who  led  them 
over  the  territories  of  people  hostile  to  Gymnias,  in  order  that 
they  might  lay  waste  the  lands  (iv.  7, 20).  What  progress  they 
made,  during  these  marches,  towards  Trebizond,  is  altogether 
doubtful.  The  guide  promised  that  on  the  fifth  day  he  would 
bring  them  to  a  spot  from  whence  they  could  view  the  sea,  and 
he  performed  his  promise  by  leading  them  to  the  top  of  the  sacred 
mountain  Th^ch^. 

Th^h^  was  a  summit  (aicpov,  iv.  7,  25),  as  might  be  expected. 
But  unfortunately  it  seems  impossible  to  verify  the  particular 
summit  on  which  the  interesting  scene  described  by  Xenophon 
took  place.  Mr.  Ainsworth  presumes  it  to  be  the  mountain 
called  Kop-Dagh;  from  whence,  however,  according  to  Koch, 
the  sea  cannot  be  discerned.  D'Anville  and  some  other  geo- 
graphers identify  it  with  the  ridge  called  Tekieh-Dagh  to  the  east 
of  Gumisch-Khana ;  nearer  to  the  sea  than  that  place.  This 
mountain,  I  think,  would  suit  pretty  well  for  the  narrative  in 
respect  of  position :  but  Koch  and  otber  modem  travellers  affirm 
that  it  is  neither  high  enough,  nor  near  enough  to  the  sea,  to 
permit  any  such  view  as  that  which  Xenophon  relates.  It  stands 
on  Kiepert's  map  at  a  distance  of  full  35  English  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  view  of  which  moreover  seems  intercepted  by  the  still 
higher  mountain  chain  now  called  Kolath-Dagh,  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  Paryadres,  which  runs  along  parallel  to  the  coast. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  the  first  half  of  February,  the  time 
of  Xenophon*s  visit,  the  highest  peaks  would  certainly  be  all 
covered  with  snow,  and  therefore  very  difficult  to  ascend. 

There  is  a  striking  view  obtained  of  the  sea  from  the  mountain 
called  Karakaban.  This  mountain,  more  than  4000  feet  high,  lies 
rather  above  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  to  the  south  of  Trebizond, 
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and  immediately  north  of  the  still  higher  chain  of  Kolath-Dagh. 
From  the  Kolath-Dagh  chain,  which  runs  east  and  west,  there 
strike  out  three  or  four  parallel  ridges  to  the  northward,  formed 
of  primitive  slate,  and  cut  down  precipitously  so  as  to  leave  deep 
and  narrow  valle3r8  between.  On  leaving  Trebizond,  the  traveller 
ascends  the  hill  immediately  above  the  town,  and  then  descends 
into  the  valley  on  £he  other  side.  His  road  to  Karakaban  lies 
partly  along  the  valley,  partly  along  the  crest  of  one  of  the  four 
ndges  just  mentioned.  But  throughout  all  this  road,  the  sea  is 
never  seen  ;  being  hidden  by  the  hills  immediately  above  Trebi- 
zond.  He  does  not  again  see  the  sea  until  he  reaches  Karakaban, 
which  is  8u£5iciently  high  to  enable  him  to  see  over  those  hills.  Tho 
guides  (as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  twice  went  over 
the  spot)  point  out  with  great  animation  this  view  of  the  sea,  as 
particularly  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  enjoyed  for  a  short  space 
while  the  road  winds  round  the  mountain,  and  then  again  lost 

Here  is  a  view  of  the  sea  at  once  distant,  sudden,  impressive, 
and  enjoyed  from  an  eminence  not  too  high  to  be  accessible  to 
the  Cyreian  army.  In  so  far,  it  would  be  suitable  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Xenophon.  Yet  again  it  appears  that  a  person  coming 
to  this  point  from  the  land-side  (as  Xenophon  of  course  did), 
would  find  it  in  his  descending  route,  not  in  his  ascending  :  and 
this  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  description  which  we  read 
in  the  Greek  historian.  Moreover,  the  subsequent  marches 
which  Xenophon  mentions  after  quitting  the  mountain  summit 
Th^ch^,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  it 
was  the  same  as  what  is  now  called  Karakaban.  It  is  indeed 
quite  possible  (as  Mr.  Hamilton  suggests)  that  Th^ch6  may 
have  been  a  peak  apart  from  any  road,  and  that  the  guide  may 
have  conducted  the  soldiers  thither  for  the  express  purpose 
of  showing  the  sea,  guiding  them  back  again  into  the  road  after- 
wards. This  increases  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  spot. 
However,  the  whole  region  is  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be  some  particular 
locality  even  on  Tekieh-Dagh,  whence,  through  an  accidental  gap 
in  the  intervening  mountabs,  the  sea  might  become  visible. 
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CHAPTER  LXXI. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND  GREEKS,  PROM 
THE  TIME  THAT  THEY  REACHED  TRAPEZUS,  TO 
THEIR  JUNCTION  WITH  THE  LACEDiEMONIAN  ARMY 
IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

We  now  commence  a  third  act  in  the  history  of 
this  memorable  body  of  men.  After  having  followed 
them   from  Sardis  to  Kunaxa  as  mercenaries  to 
procure  the  throne  for  Cyrus — then  from  Kunaxa 
to  Trapezus  as  men  anxious  only  for  escape,  and 
purchasing  their  safety  by  marvellous    bravery, 
endurance,  and  organization — we  shall  now  track 
their  proceedings  among  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Euxine  and  at  the  Bosphorus  of  Thrace,  succeeded 
by  their  struggles  against  the  meanness  of  the  Thra- 
cian  prince  Seuthes,  as  well  as  against  the  treachery 
and  arbitrary  harshness  of  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
manders Anaxibius  and  Aristarcbus. 
Greek dties      Trapczus,  now  Trebizond,  where  the  army  had 
Eiurine—     recently  found  repose,  was  a  colony  from  Sin6p6, 
her^^oSc*  ^s  werc  also  Kerasus  and  Koty6ra  farther  westward ; 
KoSSri      ^^^^  ^^  them  receiving  an  harmost  or  governor  from 
andTra-      i\j^q  mother -city,  and  paying  to  her  an  annual  tri- 
bute.    All  these  three  cities  were  planted  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  laud  dividing  the  Euxine  from  the 
elevated  mountain  range  which  so  closely  borders 
on  its  southern  coast.     At  Sin6pd  itself,  the  land 
stretches  out  into  a  defensible  peninsula,  with  a  se- 
cure harbour,  and  a  large  breadth  of  adjacent  fertile 
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soil.  So  tempting  a  site  invited  the  Milesians,  even 
before  the  year  600  b.c,  to  plant  a  colony  there, 
and  enabled  Sin6pd  to  attain  much  prosperity  and 
power.  Farther  westward,  not  more  than  a  long 
day's  journey  for  a  rowing  vessel  from  Byzantium, 
was  situated  the  Megarian  colony  of  Herakleia,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Mariandyni. 

The  native  tenants  of  this  line  of  coast,  upon  indipenoui 

^        inhabitants 

whom  the  Greek  settlers  intruded  themselves  (reck-  —their  re- 
oning  from  the  westward),  were  the  Bithynian  the&!eck 
Thracians,  the  Mariandyni,  the  Paphlagonians,  the  ^'^°"*^ 
Tibarfini,  Chalybes,  Mosynceki,  Drilae,  and  Kol- 
chians.  Here  as  elsewhere,  these  natives  found  the 
Greek  seaports  useful,  in  giving  a  new  value  to  in- 
land produce,  and  in  furnishing  the  great  men  with 
ornaments  and  luxuries  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  had  no  access.  The  citizens  of  Herakleia 
had  reduced  into  dependence  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  neighbouring  Mariandyni,  and  held  them  in 
a  relation  resembling  that  of  the  natives  of  Esthonia 
and  Livonia  to  the  German  colonies  in  the  Baltic. 
Some  of  the  Kolchian  villages  were  also  subject  in 
the  same  manner  to  the  Trapezuntines^ ;  and  Si- 
n6pS  doubtless  possessed  a  similar  inland  dominion 
of  greater  or  less  extent.  But  the  principal  wealth 
of  this  important  city  arose  from  her  navy  and  ma- 
ritime commerce ;  from  the  rich  thunny  fishery  att 
tached  to  her  promontory ;  from  the  olives  in  her 
immediate  neighbourhood,  which  was  a  cultivation 
not  indigenous,  but  only  naturalized  by  the  Greeks 
on  the  seaboard ;  from  the  varied  produce  of  the 
interior,  comprising  abundant  herds  of  cattle,  mines 

>  Strabo,  lii.  p.  542;  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8,  24. 
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of  silver,   iron,  and  copper  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  wood  for  ship-building,  as  well  as  for 
house  furniture,  and  native  slaves*.     The  case  was 
similar  with  the  three  colonies  of  Sinop6,  more  to  the 
eastward — Kotydra,  Kerasus,  andTrapezus;  except 
that  the  mountains  which  border  on  the  Euxine, 
gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
shore,  left  to  each  of  them  a  more  confined  strip  of 
cultivable  land.  For  these  cities  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived,  to  be  conquered  and  absorbed  by  the  inland 
monarchies  around  them,  as  Miletus  and  the  cities 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  had  been.    The 
Papblagonians  were  at  this  time  the  only  indigenous 
people  in  those  regions  who  formed  a  considerable 
aggregated  force,  under  a  prince  named  Korylas ; 
a  prince  tributary  to  Persia,  yet  half  independent — 
since  he  had  disobeyed  the  summons  of  Artaxerxes 
to  come  up  and  help  in  repelling  Cyrus* — and  now 
on  terms  of  established  alliance  with  Sin6p6,  though 
not  without  secret  designs,  which  he  wanted  only 
force   to  execute,  against  that  city*.     The  other 
native  tribes  to  the  eastward  were  mountaineers 
both  ruder  and  more  divided ;  warlike  on  their  own 
heights,  but  little  capable  of  any  aggressive  com- 
binations. 
Feelings  of       Though  wc  are  told  that  Perikles  had  once  dis- 
on  the        patched  a  detachment  of  Athenian  colonists  to  Si- 
whS^thc     n6p6^,  and  had  expelled  from  thence  the  despot 
^"dd^?"'   Timesilaus, — yet  neither  that  city  nor  any  of  her 
Bcended       neighbours  appear  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Pelo- 
them.         ponnesian  war,  either  for  or  against  Athens ;  nor 

*  Strabo,  xii.  p.  545, 546.  •  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  8. 

»  Xen.  Anab.  v.  5,  23.  *  Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  20. 
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were  they  among  the  number  of  tributaries  to  Persia. 
They  doubtless  were  acquainted  with  the  upward 
march  of  Cyrus,  which  had  disturbed  all  Asia; 
and  probably  were  not  ignorant  of  the  perils  and 
critical  state  of  his  Grecian  army.  But  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  mingled  surprise,  admiration,  and  alarm, 
that  they  saw  that  army  descend  from  the  moun- 
tainous region,  hitherto  only  recognised  as  the  abode 
of  Kolchians,  Makrdnes,  and  other  analogous  tribes, 
among  whom  was  perched  the  mining  city  of 
Gymnias. 

Even  after  all  the  losses  and  extreme  suflferings  Uncertamtj 
of  the  retreat,  the  Greeks  still  numbered,  when  ofwhat^' 
mustered  at  Kerasus\  8600  hoplites,  with  peltasts  do7°"*  * 
or  targeteers,  bowmen,  slingers,  &c.,  making  a  total 
of  above  10,000  military  persons.  Such  a  force 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  the  Euxine.  Consi- 
dering both  the  numbers  and  the  now-acquired  dis- 
cipline and  self-confidence  of  the  Cyreians,  even 
Sindpd  herself  could  have  raised  no  force  capable 
of  meeting  them  in  the  field.  Yet  they  did  not  be- 
long to  any  city,  nor  receive  orders  from  any  esta- 
blished government.  They  were  like  those  mercenary 
armies  which  marched  about  in  Italy  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  under  the  generals  called  Con- 
dottieri,  taking  service  sometimes  with  one  city, 
sometimes  with  another.  No  one  could  predict 
what  schemes  they  might  conceive,  or  in  what  man- 
ner they  might  deal  with  the  established  communi- 

*  Xen.  Anab,  v.  3,  3 ;  v.  7,  9.  The  maximum  of  the  Grecian  force, 
when  mustered  at  lasus  after  the  junction  of  those  300  men  who  de- 
serted from  Abrokomas,  was  13,900  men.  At  the  review  in  Babylonia, 
three  days  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  there  were  mustered  however 
only  12,900  (Anabas.  i.  7,  10). 
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ties  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  If  we  imagine 
that  such  an  army  had  suddenly  appeared  in  Sicily, 
a  little  time  before  the  Athenian  expedition  against 
Syracuse,  it  would  have  been  probably  enlisted  by 
Leontini  and  Katana  in  their  war  against  Syracuse. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  Trapezus  had  wished  to  throw 
oflf  the  dominion  of  Sin6p6, — or  if  Korylas  the  Paph- 
lagonian  were  meditating  war  against  that  city — here 
were  formidable  auxiliaries  to  second  their  wishes. 
Moreover  there  were  various  tempting  sites,  open 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  colony,  which,  with  so  nu- 
merous a  body  of  original  Greek  settlers,  would 
probably  have  overtopped  Sin6pS  herself.  There 
was  no  restraining  cause  to  reckon  upon,  except  the 
general  Hellenic  sympathies  and  education  of  the 
Cyreian  army;  and  what  was  of  not  less  importance, 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  mercenary  soldiers  by 
permanent  profession,  such  as  became  so  formidably 
multiplied  in  Greece  during  the  next  generation — 
but  established  citizens  who  had  come  out  on  a  spe- 
cial service  under  Cyrus,  with  the  full  intention, 
after  a  year  of  lucrative  enterprise,  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  families  \     We  shall  find  such  gravita- 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2,  8. 

T&p  yap  orparuiTav  ol  irkturroi  ^<rav  ov  airdvti  filov  cWcirXcvicf^cff 
cttI  Tavrrjv  rrfv  iu<rBo<fiophv,  ahXh  r^v  Kvpov  opcn^v  OKOvovrtt,  ol  fxkv  kcX 
Sivbpas  8yovT(s,  ol  de  KCii  irpoaavtik^KArig  xprniarti,  Ktii  rovrtav  trtpoi 
diroMpoK&res  iraripaf  Koi  fif/Tcpaf,  ol  dc  Koi  TtKva  KaTaXifr6ifT(s,  i>s 
Xprifiara  avroir  icTfj(rdfitvoi  tj^vres  irdKiv,  dKovovT€s  Ka\  tovs  SKKovs  tovs 
irap6.  Kvptp  iroXX^  xal  dyaOa  irparrtiv,  Tounrroi  cZv  6vr€s  indBow  €lg 
rffv  'EXXada  a&Cea-Bat, 

This  statement  respecting  the  position  of  most  of  the  soldiers  is  more 
authentic^  as  well  as  less  disparaging,  than  that  of  Isokrates  (Orat.  iv. 
Panegyr.  s.  170). 

In  another  oration,  composed  about  fifty  years  after  the  Cyreian  ex- 
pedition, Isokrates  notices  the  large  premiums  which  it  had  been  for- 
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tion  towards  home  steadily  operative  throughout  the 
future  proceedings  of  the  army.  But  at  the  moment 
when  they  first  emerged  from  the  mountains,  no  one 
could  be  sure  that  it  would  be  so.  There  was  ample 
ground  for  uneasiness  among  the  Euxine  Greeks, 
especially  the  Sinopians,  whose  supremacy  had 
never  before  been  endangered. 

An  undisturbed  repose  of  thirty  days  enabled  the  2my— *^* 
Cyreians  to  recover  from  their  fatigues,  to  talk  over  cheinso- 
their  past  dangers,  and  to  take  pride  in  the  antici-  to  Byzu- 
pated  effect  which  their  unparalleled  achievement  procare 
could  not  fail  to  produce  in  Greece.     Having  dis-  tSJ^rt! 
charged  their  vows  and  celebrated  their  festival  to  "^8*^«™* 
the  gods,  they  held  an  assembly  to  discuss  their 
future  proceedings ;  when  a  Thurian  soldier  named 
Antileon  exclaimed  —  "Comrades,  I  am  already 
tired  of  packing  up,  marching,  running,  carrying 
arms,  falling  into  line,  keeping  watch,  and  fighting. 
Now  that  we  have  the  sea  here  before  us,  I  desire 
to  be  relieved  from  all  these  toils,  to  sail  the  rest 
of  the  way,  and  to  arrive  in  Greece  outstretched 
and  asleep,  like  Odysseus."    This  pithy  address 
being  received  with  vehement  acclamations,  and 
warmly  responded  to  by  all — Cheirisophus  offered, 
if  the  array  chose  to  empower  him,  to  sail  forthwith 
to  Byzantium,  where  he  thought  he  could  obtain 
from  his  friend  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Anaxi- 
bius  sufficient  vessels  for  transport.     His  proposi- 
tion was  gladly  accepted ;  and  he  departed  to  exe- 
cute the  project. 

merly  necessary  to  give  to  those  who  brought  together  mercenary  sol- 
diers^ over  and  above  the  pay  to  the  soldiers  themselves  (Isokrates, 
Orat.  V.  ad  Philipp.  s.  112) ;  as  contrasted  with  the  over-multiplication 
of  unemployed  mercenaries  during  his  own  later  time  (Ibid.  s.  142  9^.)» 
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RegdatioM  Xenophon  then  urged  upon  the  army  various 
annypro-  resolutions  and  measures,  proper  for  the  regula- 
Xenophon,  tiou  of  affairs  during  the  absence  of  Cheirisophus. 
^nce?"  The  army  would  be  forced  to  maintain  itself  by 
marauding  expeditions  among  the  hostile  tribes 
in  the  mountains.  Such  expeditions  accordingly 
must  be  put  under  regulation :  neither  individual 
soldiers,  nor  small  companies,  must  be  allowed  to 
go  out  at  pleasure,  without  giving  notice  to  the 
generals ;  moreover,  the  camp  must  be  kept  under 
constant  guard  and  scouts,  in  the  event  of  surprise 
from  a  retaliating  enemy.  It  was  prudent  also  to  take 
the  best  measures  in  their  power  for  procuring  ves- 
sels ;  since,  after  all,  Cheirisophus  might  possibly 
fail  in  bringing  an  adequate  number.  They  ought 
to  borrow  a  few  ships  of  war  from  the  Trapezuntines, 
and  detain  all  the  merchant  ships  which  they  saw ; 
unshipping  the  rudders,  placing  the  cargoes  under 
guard,  and  maintaining  the  crew  during  all  the  time 
that  the  ships  might  be  required  for  transport  of  the 
•  army.  Many  such  merchant  vessels  were  often 
sailing  by^;  so  that  they  would  thus  acquire  the 
means  of  transport,  even  though  Cheirisophus 
should  bring  few  or  none  from  Byzantium.  Lastly, 
Xenophon  proposed  to  require  the  Grecian  cities  to 
repair  and  put  in  order  the  road  along  the  coast,  for 
a  land-march  ;  since,  perhaps,  with  all  their  efforts, 
it  would  be  found  impossible  to  get  together  a  suffi- 
cient  stock  of  transports. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1,  3-13. 

*0/)w  8*  ryo)  irkoia  iroWoKis  napearkfovra,  &c.  This  is  a  forcible  proof 
bow  extensive  was  the  Grecian  commerce  witb  the  town  and  region  of 
Fbasis^  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine. 
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All  the  propositions  of  Xenophon  were  readily  Adopted  by 
adopted  by  the  army,  except  the  last.     But  the  their  in. 
mere  mention  of  a  renewed  land-march  excited  pun^!^ 
such  universal  murmurs  of  repugnance,  that  he  did  ^u^^. 
not  venture  to  put  that  question  to  the  vote.     He 
took  upon  himself  however  to  send  messages  to  the 
Grecian  cities,  on  his  own  responsibility;  urging 
them  to  repair  the  roads,  in  order  that  the  departure 
of  the  army  might  be  facilitated.     And  he  found 
the  cities  ready  enough  to  carry  his  wishes  into 
effect,  as  far  as  Koty6ra\ 

The  wisdom  of  these  precautionary  suggestions  Measures 

-  __  ,  1       /.       ^,     .   .         ,  ^»r  pro- 

of Xenophon  soon  appeared ;  for  Cheinsophus  not  curing 

only  failed  in  his  object,  but  was  compelled  to  stay  MarJuding 
away  for  a  considerable  time.     A  pentekonter  (or  fojJ^pSI, 
anned  ship  with  fifty  oars)  was  borrowed  from  the  ^^^^ 
Trapezuntines,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  La-  ^^^ 
cedaemonian  Perioekus,  named  Dexippus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detaining  the  merchant  vessels  passing  by. 
This  man  having  violated  his  trust,  and  employed 
the  ship  to  make  his  own  escape  out  of  the  Euxine, 
a  second  was  obtained  and  confided  to  an  Athenian, 
Polykrates  ;  who  brought  in  successively  several 
merchant  vessels.    These  the  Greeks  did  not  plun- 
der, but  secured  the  cargoes  under  adequate  guard, 
and  only  reserved  the  vessels  for  transports.     It 
became  however  gradually  more  and  more  difficult 
to  supply  the  camp  with  provisions.     Though  the 
army  was  distributed  into  suitable  detachments  for 
plundering  the  Kolchian  villages  on  the  hills,  and 
seizing  cattle  and  prisoners  for  sale,  yet  these  ex- 
peditions did  not  always  succeed;  indeed  on  one 

>  Xen.  Anab.  t.  1,  15. 
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occasion,  two  Grecian  lochi  or  companies  got  en- 
tangled in  such  difficult  ground,  that  they  were  de- 
stroyed to  a  man.  The  Kolchians  united  on  the 
hills  in  increased  and  menacing  numbers,  insomuch 
that  a  larger  guard  became  necessary  for  the  camp  ; 
while  theTrapezuntines — tired  of  the  protracted  stay 
of  the  army,  as  well  as  desirous  of  exempting  from 
pillage  the  natives  in  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood— conducted  the  detachments  only  to  vil- 
lages alike  remote  and  difficult  of  access.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  a  large  force  under  Xenophon 
himself,  attacked  the  lofty  and  rugged  stronghold 
of  the  Drilae — the  most  warlike  nation  of  moun- 
taineers in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine ;  well- 
armed,  and  troublesome  to  Trapezus  by  their  in- 
cursions. After  a  difficult  march  and  attack,  which 
Xenophon  describes  in  interesting  detail,  and  wherein 
the  Greeks  encountered  no  small  hazard  of  ruinous 
defeat — they  returned  in  the  end  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  with  a  plentiful  booty  ^ 
r***^  At  length,  after  long  awaiting  in  vain  the  re- 
pezas,  aad  appearance  of  Cheirisophus,  increasing  scarcity  and 
ward  along  wcariness  determined  them  to  leave  Trapezus.  A 
KwMut!  ^  sufficient  number  of  vessels  had  been  collected  to 
serve  for  the  transport  of  the  women,  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  of  the  baggage.  All  these  were 
accordingly  placed  on  board,  under  the  command 
of  Philesius  and  Sophsenetus,  the  two  oldest  gene- 
rals ;  while  the  remaining  army  marched  by  land, 
along  a  road  which  had  been  just  made  good  under 
the  representations  of  Xenophon.  In  three  days 
they  reached  Kerasus,  another  maritime  colony  of 

^  Xen.  Anab*  v.  2. 
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the  Sinopeans,  still  in  the  territory  called  Kolchian ; 
there  they  halted  ten  days,  mustered  and  numbered 
the  army,  and  divided  the  money  acquired  by  the 
sale  of  their  prisoners.  Eight  thousand  six  hundred 
hopliteSy  out  of  a  total  probably  greater  than  eleven 
thousand,  were  found  still  remaining ;  besides  tar- 
geteers  and  various  light  troops  \ 

During  the  halt  at  Kerasus,  the  declining  disci-  katBoO^ 
pline  of  the  army  became  manifest  as  they  ap-  ©ut^T*^ 
preached  home.    Various  acts  of  outrage  occurred,  SJ™^^ 
originating  now,  as  afterwards,  in  the  intrigues  of  JI^^  kL 
treacherous  officers.     A  captain  named  Klearetus  rasas. 
persuaded  his  company  to  attempt  the  plunder  of  a 
Kolchian  village  near  Kerasus,  which  had  furnished 
a  friendly  market  to  the  Greeks,  and  which  rested 
secure  on  the  faith  of  peaceful  relations.     He  in- 
tended to  make  off  separately  with  the  booty  in  one 
of  the  vessels ;  but  his  attack  was  repelled,  and  he 
himself  slain.  The  injured  villagers  dispatched  three 
elders  as  heralds,  to  remonstrate  with  the  Grecian 
authorities ;  but  these  heralds,  being  seen  in  Kerasus 
by  some  of  the  repulsed  plunderers,  were  slain.     A 
partial  tumult  then  ensued,  in  which  even  the  magi- 

^  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3,  3.  Mr.  Kinneir  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  327) 
and  many  other  authors,  have  naturally  presumed  from  the  analogy  of 
name  that  the  modem  town  Kerasoun  (about  long.  38^40')  corresponds 
to  the  Kerasus  of  Xenophon ;  which  Arrian  in  his  Periplus  conceives 
to  be  identical  with  what  was  afterwards  called  Phamakia. 

But  it  is  remarked  both  by  Dr.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  281) 
and  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ch.  xv.  p.  250),  that  Ke- 
rasoun is  too  far  from  Trebizond  to  admit  of  Xenophon  having  marched 
with  the  anny  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  in  three  days ;  or  even 
in  less  than  ten  days,  in  the  judgement  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Hamilton  places  the  site  of  the  Kerasus  of  Xenophon  much  nearer 
to  Trebizond  (about  long.  39°  20^,  as  it  stands  in  Kieperf  s  map  of  i 
Minor),  near  a  river  now  called  the  Kerasoun  Dere  Su. 
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March  to 
Kotydra— 
hot  tilities 
^ththe 
Mosjnfleki. 


strates  of  Kerasus  were  in  great  danger,  and  only 
escaped  the  pursuing  soldiers  by  running  into  the 
sea.  This  enormity,  though  it  occurred  under  the 
eyes  of  the  generals,  immediately  before  their  de- 
parture from  Kerasus,  remained  without  inquiry  or 
punishment,  from  the  numbers  concerned  in  it. 

Between  Kerasus  and  Koty6ra,  there  was  not 
then  (nor  is  there  now)  any  regular  road\  This 
march  cost  the  Cyreian  army  not  less  than  ten  days, 
by  an  inland  track  departing  from  the  sea-shore, 
and  through  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  indige- 
nous tribes  Mosynceki  and  Chalybes.  The  latter, 
celebrated  for  their  iron  works,  were  under  depend- 
ence to  the  former.  As  the  Mosynoeki  refused  to 
grant  a  friendly  passage  across  their  territory,  the 
army  were  compelled  to  fight  their  way  through  it 
as  enemies,  with  the  aid  of  one  section  of  these 
people  themselves ;  which  alliance  was  procured  for 
them  by  the  Trapezuntine  Timesitheus,  who  was 
proxenus  of  the  Mosynceki  and  understood  their 

'  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  Mr.  Kinneir  obtained  honet 
to  travel  from  Koty6ra  to  Keraaoun  by  land.  The  aga  of  the  place  told 
him  that  it  was  madness  to  think  of  trayelling  by  land,  and  ordered  a 
felucca  for  him ;  but  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  furnish  horses.  There 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  no  regular  or  trodden  road  at  all :  the  hills 
approach  close  to  the  sea,  and  Mr.  Kinneir  "  travelled  the  whole  of  the 
way  along  the  shore  alternately  over  a  sandy  beach  and  a  high  wooded 
bank.  The  hills  at  intervals  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  form  capes  and 
numerous  little  bays  along  the  coast ;  but  the  nature  of  the  country  was 
still  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  studded  with  fine  timber,  flowers,  and 
groves  of  cherry-trees  "  (Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  324). 

Kerasus  is  the  indigenous  country  of  the  cheny-tree,  and  the  origin 
of  its  name. 

Professor  Koch  thinks,  that  the  number  of  days'  march  given  by  Xe- 
nophon  (ten  days)  between  Kerasus  and  Koty6ra,  is  more  than  consists 
with  the  real  distance,  even  if  Kerasus  be  placed  where  Mr.  Hamilton 
supposes*  If  the  number  be  correctly  stated,  he  supposes  that  the 
Greeks  must  We  halted  somewhere  (Zug  der  Zehn  T«uaend,p.  1 15, 1 16*) 
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language.  The  Greeks  took  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  this  people,  and  plundered  the  wooden 
turrets  which  formed  their  abodes.  Of  their  pecu- 
liar fashions  Xenophon  gives  an  interesting  de- 
scription, which  I  have  not  space  to  copy*.  The 
territory  of  the  Tibar^ni  was  more  easy  and  access- 
ible. This  people  met  the  Greeks  with  presents 
and  tendered  a  friendly  passage.  But  the  generals 
at  first  declined  the  presents,  preferring  to  treat 
them  as  enemies  and  plunder  them ;  which  in  fact 
they  would  have  done,  had  they  not  been  deterred 
by  inauspicious  sacrifices^. 

Near  KotyAra,  which  was  situated  on  the  coast  ^2$J^^* 
of  the  TibarSni,  yet  on  the  borders  of  Paphlagonia,  — remon. 
they  remained  forty-five  days^  still  awaiting  the  from^e 
appearance  of  Cheirisophus  with  the  transports  to  ^""^p^^- 
carry  them  away  by  sea.     The  €inopian  Harmost 
or  governor  did  not  permit  them  to  be  welcomed  in 
so  friendly  a  manner  as  at  Trapezus.     No  market 
was  provided  for  them,  nor  were  their  sick  admitted 
within  the  walls.    But  the  fortifications  of  the  town 
were  not  so  constructed  as  to  resist  a  Greek  force, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been  seen  in  those 
regions.     The  Greek  generals  found  a  weak  point, 
made  their  way  in,  and  took  possession  of  a  few 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  their  sick  ;  keep- 
ing a  guard  at  the  gate  to  secure  free  egress,  but 
doing  no  farther  violence  to  the  citizens.    They 
obtained  their  victuals  partly  from  the  Koty6rite 
villages,  partly  from  the  neighbouring  territory  of 
Paphlagonia,  until  at  length  envoys  arrived  from 
Sin6pS  to  remonstrate  against  their  proceedings. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  5,  3.  ^  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7, 18-25. 
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Sp^o'  •  These  enroys  presented  themselves  before  the 
muB  of  assembled  soldiers  in  the  camp,  when  Hekatonymus, 
theanny—  the  Chief  and  the  most  eloquent  among  them,  began 
Xettophon.  ^Y  Complimenting  the  army  upon  their  gallant  ex- 
ploits and  retreat.  He  then  complained  of  the  in- 
jury which  Kotydra,  and  SindpS  as  the  mother-city 
of  Kotydra,  had  suffered  at  their  hands,  in  violation 
of  common  Hellenic  kinship.  If  such  proceedings 
were  continued,  he  intimated  that  Sin6pS  would  be 
compelled  in  her  own  defence  to  seek  alliance  with 
the  Paphlagonian  prince  Korylas,  or  any  other  bar- 
baric auxiliary  who  would  lend  them  aid  against  the 
Greeks  ^  Xenophon  replied  that  if  the  Koty6rites 
had  sustained  any  damage,  it  was  owing  to  their 
own  ill-will  and  to  the  Sin6pian  Harmost  in  the 
place ;  that  the  generals  were  under  the  necessity  of 
procuring  subsistence  for  the  soldiers,  with  house- 
room  for  the  sick,  and  thai  they  had  taken  nothing 
more  ;  that  the  sick  men  were  lying  within  the  town, 
but  at  their  own  cost,  while  the  other  soldiers  were 
all  encamped  without;  that  they  had  maintained 
cordial  friendship  with  the  Trapezuntines,  and  re- 
quited all  their  good  offices  ;  that  they  sought  no 
enemies  except  through  necessity,  being  anxious 
only  again  to  reach  Greece ;  and  that  as  for  the 
threat  respecting  Korylas,  they  knew  well  enough 
that  that  prince  w^as  eager  to  become  master  of  the 
wealthy  city  of  Sin6p6,  and  would  speedily  attempt 
some  such  enterprise  if  he  could  obtain  the  Cyreian 
army  as  his  auxiliaries^. 

This  judicious  reply  shamed  the  colleagues  of 
Hekatonymus  so  much,  that  they  went  the  length 

1  Xen.  Anab.  v.  5,  7-12.  >  Xen.  Anab.  v.  5,  13-22. 
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of  protesting:  against  what  he  had  said,  and  of  affirm*  Saccess  of 

.1  ,         ,      1  .  ,  .  .  /.  the  reply- 

ing that  they  had  come  with  propositions  of  sym-  good  under- 

pathy  and  friendship  to  the  army,  as  well  as  with  ^bu^hed 
promises  to  give  them  an  hospitable  reception  at  sindpd. 
SindpSy  if  they  should  visit  that  town  on  their  way 
home.     Presents  were  at  once  sent  to  the  army  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Koty6ra,  and  a  good  understand- 
ing established. 

Such  an  interchange  of  goodwill  with  the  powerful  Consuiu- 
city  of  Smope  was  an  unspeakable  advantage  to  the  army  ^ith 
army — indeed  an  essential  condition  to  their  power  Su^who" 
of  reaching  home.  If  they  continued  their  march  ^|ig  home 
by  land,  it  was  only  through  Sinopian  guidance  and  ^y  »«*• 
mediation  that  they  could  obtain  or  force  a  passage 
through  Paphlagonia ;  while  for  a  voyage  by  sea, 
there  was  no  chance  of  procuring  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  vessels  except  from  Sin6pS,  since  no  news 
had  been  received  of  Cheirisophus.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  city  had  also  a  strong  interest  in  facilitating 
their  transit  homeward,  and  thus  removing  for- 
midable neighbours,  for  whose  ulterior  purposes  there 
could  be  no  guarantee.  After  some  preliminary 
conversation  with  the  Sinopian  envoys,  the  generals 
convoked  the  army  in  assembly,  and  entreated 
Hekatonymus  and  his  companions  to  advise  them 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  westward  to  the 
Bosphorus.  Hekatonymus,  after  apologising  for 
the  menacing  insinuations  of  his  former  speech,  and 
protesting  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  ex- 
cept to  point  out  the  safest  and  easiest  plan  of  route 
for  the  army,  began  to  unfold  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties of  a  march  through  Paphlagonia.  The  very 
entrance  into  the  country  must  be  achieved  through 
a  narrow  aperture  in  the  mountains,  which  it  was 

VOL.  IX.  N 
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impossible  to  force  if  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Even 
assuming  this  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  there  were 
spacious  plains  to  be  passed  over,  wherein  the 
Paphlagonian  horse,  the  most  numerous  and  bravest 
in  Asia,  would  be  found  almost  irresistible.  There 
were  also  three  or  four  great  rivers,  which  the  army 
would  be  unable  to  pass — the  Therm6ddn  and  the 
Iris,  each  300  feet  in  breadth— the  Halys,  two  stadia 
or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth — the  Par- 
thenius,  also  very  considerable.  Such  an  array  of 
obstacles  (he  affirmed)  rendered  the  project  of 
marchingthroughPaphlagoniaimpracticable ;  where- 
as the  voyage  by  sea  from  Koty6ra  to  SindpS,  and 
from  Sindp^  to  Herakleia,  was  easy  ;  and  the  transit 
from  the  latter  place  either  by  sea  to  Byzantium,  or 
by  land  across  Thrace,  yet  easier*. 
Envoys  Difficulties  like  these,  apparently  quite  real,  were 

sent  by  the  ,  ^   .  '^^        ,     ^    ;  -    , 

army  to  morc  than  sufficient  to  determme  the  vote  of  the 
proc^  army,  already  sick  of  marching  and  fighting,  in 
favour  of  the  sea  voyage ;  though  there  were  not 
wanting  suspicions  of  the  sincerity  of  Hekatonymus. 
But  Xenophon,  in  communicating  to  the  latter  the 
decision  of  the  army,  distinctly  apprised  him  that 
they  would  on  no  account  permit  themselves  to  be 
divided ;  that  they  would  either  depart  or  remain 
all  in  a  body ;  and  that  vessels  must  be  provided 
sufficient  for  the  transport  of  all.  Hekatonymus 
desired  them  to  send  envoys  of  their  own  to  Sindpd 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  Three  envoys 
were  accordingly  sent — Ariston,  an  Athenian,  Kal- 
limachus,  an  Arcadian,  and  Samolas,  an  Achaean ; 
the  Athenian,  probably,  as  possessing  the  talent  of 
speaking  in  the  Sinopian  senate  or  a8sembly^ 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  4-11.  •  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6, 14. 
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During  the  absence  of  these  envoys,  the  army  still  Poverty  and 
continued  near  Koty6ra,  with  a  market  provided  daorganisa- 
by  the  town,  and  with  traders  from  Sin6p6  and  He-  anny. 
rakleia  in  the  camp*  Such  soldiers  as  had  no  money 
wherewith  to  purchase,  subsisted  by  pillaging  the 
neighbouring  frontier  of  Paphlagonia\  But  they 
were  receiving  no  pay ;  every  man  was  living  on 
his  own  resources ;  and  instead  of  carrying  back  a 
handsome  purse  to  Greece,  as  each  soldier  had  hoped 
when  he  iSrst  took  service  under  Cyrus,  there  seemed 
every  prospect  of  their  returning  poorer  than  when 
they  left  home*.  Moreover,  the  army  was  now 
moving  onward  without  any  definite  purpose,  with 
increasing  dissatisfaction  and  decreasing  discipline; 
insomuch  that  Xenophon  foresaw  the  difficulties 
which  would  beset  the  responsible  commanders 
when  they  should  come  within  the  stricter  restraints 
and  obligations  of  the  Grecian  world. 

It  was  these  considerations  which  helped  to  sug-  ideas  o£ 
gest  to  him  the  idea  of  employing  the  army  on  some  aj^ut  ^^ 
enterprise  of  conquest  and  colonisation  in  the  Euxine  ne^^in 
itself ;  an  idea  highly  flattering  to  his  personal  am-  ^^JJ^^ 
bition,  especially  as  the  army  was  of  unrivalled  effi-  •™»y- 
ciency  against  an  enemy,  and  no  such  second  force 
could  ever  be  got  together  in  those  distant  regions. 
His  patriotism  as  a  Greek  was  inflamed  with  the 
thoughts  of  procuring  for  Hellas  a  new  autonomous 
city,  occupied  by  a  considerable  Hellenic  popula- 
tion, possessing  a  spacious  territory,  and  exercising 
dominion  over  many  indigenous  neighbours.     He 
seems  to  have  thought  first  of  attacking  and  con- 
quering some  established  non-Hellenic  city ;  an  act 

»  Xcn.  Anab.  t.  6, 19 ;  vi.  1, 2.        *  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  4, 8 ;  vi.  2, 4, 
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which  his  ideas  of  international  morality  did  not 
forbid,  in  a  case  where  he  had  contracted  no  spe- 
cial convention  with  the  inhabitants — ^though  he  (as 
well  as  Cheirisophus)  strenuously  protested  against 
doing  wrong  to  any  innocent  Hellenic  community*. 
He  contemplated  the  employment  of  the  entire  force 
in  capturing  Phasis  or  some  other  native  city  ;  after 
which,  when  the  establishment  was  once  safely 
effected,  those  soldiers  who  preferred  going  home  to 
remaining  as  settlers,  might  do  so  without  emperil- 
ing  those  who  stayed,  and  probably  with  their  own 
purses  filled  by  plunder  and  conquest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.  To  settle  as  one  of  the  richest  proprietors 
and  chiefs, — ^perhaps  even  the  recognised  CEkist, 
like  Agnon  at  Amphipolis, — of  a  new  Hellenic  city 
such  as  could  hardly  fail  to  become  rich,  powerful, 
and  important — was  a  tempting  prospect  for  one 
who  had  now  acquired  the  habits  of  command. 
Moreover  the  sequel  will  prove,  how  correctly 
Xenophon  appreciated  the  discomfort  of  leading  the 
army  back  to  Greece  without  pay  and  without  cer- 
tain employment. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Xenophon,  and  the  advice 
of  his  master  Sokrates^,  in  grave  and  doubtful  cases 

»  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  16-30;  vi.  2,  6;  vii.  1,  25,  29. 

Haken  and  other  commentators  do  injustice  to  Xenophon  when  they 
ascribe  to  him  the  design  of  seizing  the  Greek  city  of  Kotydra. 

*  Xen.  Memorab.  i.  1,  8,  9.  ^E^i;  dc  (Sokrates)  ttlv,  A  /acv  fiaBovrat 
iroiciv  edttfcay  ol  $€o\,  fiayOdveiv'  A  dc  firi  b^\a  rots  dvBpoinrois  €0x1,  frct- 
paaBcu  bia  iMVTUcrji  irapa  rw  BtSiV  irvvOavtoBaC  roifs  6€ovs  yhp,  oh  Av 
&<rtv  2Xeo»,  <n}fjLaLV€iv. 

Compare  passages  in  his  Cyropsedia,  i.  6,  3;  De  Officio  Magistr. 
Equit.  ix.  9. 

"  The  gods  (says  Earipides,  in  the  Sokratic  yein)  have  given  us  wis- 
dom to  understand  and  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  life :  in  obscure  or  unintelligible  cases,  we  are  enabled  to  inform 
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where  the  most  careful  reflection  was  at  fault,  to  sacrifice  of 
recur  to  the  inspired  authority  of  an  oracle  or  a  to^wc^-'^ 
prophet,  and  to  ofler  sacrifice,  in  full  confidence  that  of  th^yaf 
the  gods  would  vouchsafe  to  communicate  a  special  ^*J^®^ 
revelation  to  any  person  whom  they  favoured.  Ac-  P!?p^«* 
cordingly  Xenophon,  previous  to  any  communica- 
tion with  the  soldiers  respecting  his  new  project, 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  wall  of  the  gods  by  a 
special  sacrifice  ;  for  which  he  invoked  the  presence 
of  the  Ambrakiot  Silanus,  the  chief  prophet  in  the 
army.     This  prophet  (as  I  have  already  mentioned) , 
before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa,  had  assured  Cyrus  that 
Artaxerxes  would  not  fight  for  ten  days — and  the 
prophecy  came  to  pass  ;  which  made  such  an  im- 
pression on  Cyrus  that  he  rewarded  him  with  the 
prodigious   present   of  3000   darics  or  ten  Attic        * 
talents.  While  others  were  returning  poor,  Silanus, 
having  contrived  to  preserve  this  sum  throughout 

oursdyes  by  looking  at  the  blaze  of  the  fire,  or  by  consultiBg  prophets 
who  understand  the  livers  of  sacrificial  Tictims  and  the  flight  of  birds. 
When  they  have  thus  furnished  so  excellent  a  provision  for  life,  who 
but  spoilt  children  can  be  discontented,  and  ask  for  more?  Yet  still 
human  prudence,  full  of  self-conceit,  will  struggle  to  be  more  powerful, 
and  will  presume  itself  to  be  wiser,  than  the  gods." 

*A  d*  ttrr  Aatfiia,  kqv  <rai(l>fj,  yiyvito-KOfuv 

"Eis  TTvp  fiXfirovrfs,  Koi  icarA  airkayxpap  nrvx^s 

MdvT€is  irpofHifMivova-iv  olay&v  r*  thro, 

*Ap'  oil  Tpxf(f>&fitv,  $(0v  icara<rK€vijv  piov 

A6vros  rounmpf,  oXtriv  ovk  dpKti  tode ;  ^ 

*AXX*  ij  (I>p6vri<ris  rov  Btov  fitiCou  trBfViiv 

Ziyrc?  t6  yavpov  ^  iv  x^pou^  KtKTtffitvoi 

AoKovfiev  thai  daifu$v<ov  votfi^fpoi  (Supplices,  211). 
It  will  be  observed  that  this  constant  outpouring  of  special  revela- 
tions, through  prophets,  omens,  &c.,  was  (in  the  view  of  these  Sokratic 
thinkers)  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  government ;  indispensable  to 
satisfy  their  ideas  of  the  benevolence  of  the  gods ;  since  rational  and 
scientific  prediction  was  so  habitually  at  fault  and  unable  to  fathom  the 
phflBnomeDA  of  the  fatore. 
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all  the  hardships  of  the  retreat,  was  extremely  rich, 
and  anxious  only  to  hasten  home  with  his  trea« 
sure  in  safety.  He  heard  with  strong  repugnance 
the  project  of  remaining  in  the  Euxine,  and  deter- 
mined to  traverse  it  by  intrigue.  As  far  as  concerned 
the  sacrifices,  indeed,  which  he  offered  apart  with 
Xenophon,  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the  indi- 
cations of  the  victims  were  favourable  ^ ;  Xenophon 
himself  being  too  familiar  with  the  process  to  be 
imposed  upon*  But  he  at  the  same  time  tried  to 
create  alarm  by  declaring  that  a  nice  inspection  dis- 
closed evidence  of  treacherous  snares  laid  for  Xe- 
nophon ;  which  latter  indications  he  himself  began 
to  realise,  by  spreading  reports  among  the  army 
that  the  Athenian  general  was  laying  clandestine 
plans  for  keeping  them  away  from  Greece  without 
their  own  concurrence*, 
saaniu,  Thus  prematurely  and  insidiously  divulged,  the 

md^hOT    scheme  found  some  supporters,  but  a  far  larger  num- 
J^^^Jj^;  ber  of  opponents  ;  especially  among  those  officers 
^^OD.    ^ho  were  jealous  of  the  ascendency  of  Xenophon. 
assembly  o£  Timasiou  and  Thorax  employed  it  as  a  means  of 
earmy.     i^i^rming  the  Herakleotic  and  Sinopian  traders  in 
the  camp ;  telling  them  that  unless  they  provided 
not  merely  transports,  but  also  pay  for  the  soldiers, 
Xenophon  would  find  means  to  detain  the  army  in 
the  Euxine,  and  would  employ  the  transports  when 
they  arrived,  not  for  the  homeward  voyage,  but  for 

1  Xen.  Anab.T.  6,  29. 

'  Though  Xenophon  accounted  sacrifice  to  be  an  eiaentia]  preliminaiy 
to  any  action  of  dubious  result,  and  placed  great  £uth  in  the  indications 
which  the  victims  offered^  a«  signs  of  the  future  puipoaes  of  the  goda — 
he  nererthelesB  had  very  little  confidence  in  the  professional  prophets. 
He  thought  them  quite  capable  of  gross  deceit  (see  Xen.  Cjrrop.  i.  6, 2, 3 : 
compare  Sophokles,  Antigone,  1035,  1060 ;  and  (£dip.  Tyrann.  387). 
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his  own  projects  of  acquisition.  This  news  spread 
so  much  terror  both  at  SindpS  and  Herakleia,  that 
large  offers  of  money  were  made  from  both  cities  to 
Timasion,  on  condition  that  he  would  ensure  the 
departure  of  the  army,  as  soon  as  the  vessels  should 
be  assembled  at  Koty6ra.  Accordingly  these  offi- 
cersy  convening  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  pro- 
tested against  the  duplicity  of  Xenophon  in  thus 
preparing  momentous  schemes  without  any  public 
debate  or  decision.  And  Timasion,  seconded  by 
Thorax,  not  only  strenuously  urged  the  army  to 
return,  but  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to  them,  on 
the  faith  of  the  assurances  from  Herakleia  and  Si- 
n6pd,  future  pay  on  a  liberal  scale,  to  commence 
from  the  first  new  moon  after  their  departure ;  to- 
gether with  a  hospitable  reception  in  his  native  city 
of  Dardanus  on  the  Hellespont,  from  whence  they 
could  make  incursions  on  the  rich  neighbouring 
satrapy  of  Pharnabazus*. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  these  attacks  were  Acouationf 
repeated  from  more  than  one  quarter — until  the  xeuophon- 
Achaeans  Philfisius  and  Lykon  had  loudly  accused  Sl'dSScc. 
Xenophon  of  underhand  manoeuvring  to  cheat  the 
army  into  remaining  against  their  will — that  the 
latter  rose  to  repel  the  imputation  ;  saying,  that  all 
that  he  had  done  was,  to  consult  the  gods  whe- 
ther it  would  be  better  to  lay  his  project  before  the 
army  or  to  keep  it  in  his  own  bosom.     The  encou- 
raging answer  of  the  gods,  as  conveyed  through  the 
victims  and  testified  even  by  Silanus  himself,  proved 
that  the  scheme  was  not  ill-conceived  ;  nevertheless 
(he  remarked)  Silanus  had  begun  to  lay  snares  for 

>  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6, 19-26. 
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him,  realizing  by  his  own  proceedings  a  collateral 
indication  which  he  had  announced  to  be  visible  in 
the  victims.  **  If  (added  Xenophon)  you  had  con- 
tinued as  destitute  and  unprovided,  as  you  were 
just  now — I  should  still  have  looked  out  for  a  re- 
source in  the  capture  of  some  city  which  would  have 
enabled  such  of  you  as  chose,  to  return  at  once ; 
while  the  rest  stay  behind  to  enrich  themselves. 
But  now  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity ;  since 
Herakleia  and  SindpS  are  sending  transports,  and 
Timasion  promises  pay  to  you  from  the  next  new 
moon.  Nothing  can  be  better :  you  will  go  back 
safely  to  Greece,  and  will  receive  pay  for  going 
thither.  I  desist  at  once  from  my  scheme,  and  call 
upon  all  who  were  favourable  to  it  to  desist  also. 
Only  let  us  all  keep  together  until  we  are  on  safe 
ground  ;  and  let  the  man,  who  lags  behind  or  runs 
off,  be  condemned  as  a  wrong-doer*." 
SeaS^OT  Xenophon  immediately  put  this  question  to  the 
^ntTr  ^^*^'  ^^^  every  hand  was  held  up  in  its  favour, 
and  flight  There  was  no  man  more  disconcerted  with  the  vote 
than  the  prophet  Silanus,  who  loudly  exclaimed 
against  the  injustice  of  detaining  any  one  desirous 
to  depart.  But  the  soldiers  put  him  down  with 
vehement  disapprobation,  threatening  that  they 
would  assuredly  punish  him  if  they  caught  him 
running  off.  His  intrigue  against  Xenophon  thus 
recoiled  upon  himself,  for  the  moment.  But  shortly 
afterwards,  when  the  army  reached  Herakleia,  he 
took  his  opportunity  for  clandestine  flight,  and 
found  his  way  back  to  Greece  with  the  3000  darics*. 
If  Silanus  gained  httle  by  his  manoeuvre,  Tima- 

1  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  30-33.  «  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  6,  34;  vi.  4, 13. 
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sion  and  his  partuers  gained  still  less.     For  so  soon  JSaimw 
as  it  became  known  that  the  army  had  taken  a  ofiima- 
formal  resolution  to  go  back  to  Greece,  and  that  calumnies 
Xenophon  himself  had  made  the  proposition,  the  ^nst 
Sinopians  and  the  Herakleots  felt  at  their  ease.  They  ^^newcd 
sent  the  transport  vessels,  but  withheld  the  money  ^^''J^- 
which  they  had  promised  to  Timasion  and  Thorax. 
Hence  these  officers  were  exposed  to  dishonour  and 
peril ;  for  having  positively  engaged  to  find  pay  for 
the  army,  they  were  now  unable  to  keep  their  word. 
So  keen  were  their  apprehensions,  that  they  came  to 
Xenophon  and  told  him  that  they  had  altered  their 
views,  and  that  they  now  thought  it  best  to  employ 
the  newly-arrived  transports  in  conveying  the  army, 
not  to  Greece,  but  against  the  town  and  territory 
of  Phasis  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine\ 
Xenophon  replied,  that  they  might  convene  the 
soldiers  and  make  the  proposition,  if  they  chose ; 
but  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.     To 
make  the  very  proposition  themselves,  for  which 
they  had  so  much  inveighed  against  Xenophon,  was 
impossible  without  some  preparation  ;  so  that  each 
of  them  began  individually  to  sound  his  captains, 
and  get  the  scheme  suggested  by  them.     During 
this  interval,  the  soldiery  obtained  information  of 
the  manoeuvre,  much  to  their  discontent  and  indig- 
nation ;  of  which  Neon  (the  lieutenant  of  the  absent 
Cheirisophus)  took  advantage,  to  throw  the  whole 
blame  upon  Xenophon ;  alleging  that  it  was  he  who 
had  converted  the  other  officers  to  his  original  pro- 

1  Xen.  Anab.  v.  6,  36. 

I  may  here  note  that  this  Phasis  in  the  Euxine  means  the  town  of 
that  name»  not  the  river. 
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ject,  and  that  he  intended,  as  soon  as  the  soldiers 
were  on  shipboard,  to  convey  them  fraudulently  to 
Phasis  instead  of  to  Greece.  There  was  something 
so  plausible  in  this  glaring  falsehood,  which  repre- 
sented Xenophon  as  the  author  of  the  renewed  pro- 
ject, once  his  own — and  something  so  improbable 
in  the  fact  that  the  other  officers  should  sponta- 
neously have  renounced  their  own  strong  opinions 
to  take  up  his — that  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at 
the  ready  credence  which  Neon's  calumny  found 
among  the  army.  Their  exasperation  against  Xe- 
nophon became  so  intense,  that  they  collected  in 
fierce  groups ;  and  there  was  even  a  fear  that  they 
would  break  out  into  mutinous  violence,  as  they 
had  before  done  against  the  magistrates  of  Kerasus. 
Xenophon  Well  knowing  the  danger  of  such  spontaneous 
^el^.  and  informal  assemblages,  and  the  importance  of  the 
Wy  again,  jj^bitual  Solemnities  of  convocation  and  arrange- 
ment, to  ensure  either  discussion  or  legitimate  de- 
fence^— Xenophon   immediately    sent    round  the 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  1-3. 

'EttcI  b€  -gaBdvero  6  Stvo(f>&v,  tbo^tv  ahr^  &s  rdxiara  <rvpayayfuf 
abr&p  ayopav,  <cal  fi^  €aarai  ovXXcy^rai  avrofidrovs'  ical  excXcve  r6» 
KTfpvKa  (TvKKf^ai  dyopa». 

The  prudence  of  Xenophon  in  convoking  the  assembly  at  once  is  in- 
contestable. He  could  not  otherwise  have  hindered  the  soldiers  from 
getting  together*  and  exciting  one  another  to  action,  without  any  formal 
summons. 

The  reader  should  contrast  with  this  the  scene  at  Athens  (described 
in  Thucydides,  ii.  22 ;  and  in  Vol.  VI.  Ch.  zlviii.  p.  178  of  this  History) 
during  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians ;  when  the  invaders  were  at  Achama;, 
within  sight  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  burning  and  destroying  the  country. 
In  spite  of  the  most  violent  excitement  among  the  Athenian  people, 
and  the  strongest  impatience  to  go  out  and  fight,  Perikles  steadily  re- 
ftised  to  eall  an  assembly,  for  fear  that  the  people  should  take  the  re- 
solution of  going  out.     And  what  was  much  more  remarkable — the 
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herald  to  summon  the  army  into  the  regular  agora, 
with  customary  method  and  ceremony.  The  sum- 
mons was  oheyed  with  unusual  alacrity,  and  Xe- 
nophon  then  addressed  them — ^refraining,  with  equal 
generosity  and  prudence,  from  saying  anything 
about  the  last  proposition  which Timasion  and  others 
had  made  to  him.  Had  he  mentioned  it,  the  ques- 
tion would  have  become  one  of  life  and  death  be- 
tween  him  and  those  other  officers. 

'^  Soldiers  (said  he),  I  understand  that  there  are  hib address 

.  1  •   X*  •/»  T  •        in  defence 

some  men  here  calumniatmg  me,  as  if  I  were  m-  of  himself. 
tending  to  cheat  you  and  carry  you  to  Phasis.  Hear 
me  then,  in  the  name  of  the  gods.  If  I  am  shown 
to  be  doing  wrong,  let  me  not  go  from  hence  un* 
punished ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  my  calumniators 
are  proved  to  be  the  wrong-doers,  deal  with  them 
as  they  deserve.  You  surely  well  know  where  the 
sun  rises  and  where  he  sets ;  you  know  that  if  a 
man  wishes  to  reach  Greece,  he  must  go  westward— 
if  to  the  barbaric  territories,  he  must  go  eastward. 
Can  any  one  hope  to  deceive  you  on  this  point,  and 
persuade  you  that  the  sun  rises  on  this  side,'  and 
sets  on  that  ?  Can  any  one  cheat  you  into  going 
on  shipboard  with  a  wind  which  blows  you  away 
from  Greece  ?  Suppose  even  that  I  put  you  aboard 
when  there  is  no  wind  at  all.  How  am  I  to  force 
you  to  sail  with  me  against  your  own  consent — I 
being  only  in  one  ship,  you  in  a  hundred  and  more  9 

people,  eyen  in  that  state  of  excitement,  though  all  united  within  the 
walls,  did  not  meet  in  any  infonual  assembly,  nor  come  to  any  resolu- 
tion, or  to  any  active  proceeding ;  which  the  Cyreians  would  certainly 
have  done,  had  they  not  been  convened  in  a  regular  assembly. 

The  contrast  with  the  Cyreian  army  here  illustrates  the  estraordinary 
empire  exercised  by  constitutional  forms  over  the  minds  of  the  Athe- 
nian'citizens. 
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Imagine  however  that  I  could  even  succeed  in  de- 
luding you  to  Phasis.  When  we  land  there,  you 
will  know  at  once  that  we  are  not  in  Greece ;  and 
what  fate  can  I  then  expect — a  detected  impostor 
in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands  ?  No — these  stories  all  proceed  from  foolish 
men,  who  are  jealous  of  my  influence  with  you  ; 
jealous,  too,  without  reason — for  I  neither  hinder 
them  from  outstripping  me  in  your  favour,  if  they 
can  render  you  greater  service — nor  you  from  elect- 
ing them  commanders,  if  you  think  fit.  Enough  of 
this  now  :  I  challenge  any  one  to  come  forward  and 
say  how  it  is  possible  either  to  cheat,  or  to  be 
cheated,  in  the  manner  laid  to  my  charge \" 
His  remon.  Having  thus  grappled  directly  with  the  calumnies 
a^st  the  of  his  eucmies,  and  dissipated  them  in  such  manner 
^^SJSy."^  as  doubtless  to  create  a  reaction  in  his  own  favour, 
Xenophon  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  denounce 
the  growing  disorders  in  the  army ;  which  he  de- 
picted as  such,  that  if  no  corrective  were  applied, 
disgrace  and  contempt  must  fall  upon  all.  As  he 
paused  after  this  general  remonstrance,  the  soldiers 
loudly  called  upon  him  to  go  into  particulars ;  upon 
which  he  proceeded  to  recall,  with  lucid  and  im- 
pressive simplicity,  the  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  at  and  near  Kerasus — the  unauthorized 
and  unprovoked  attack  made  by  Klearetus  and  his 
company  on  a  neighbouring  village  which  was  in 
friendly  commerce  with  the  army — the  murder  of 
the  three  elders  of  the  village,  who  had  come  as 
heralds  to  complain  to  the  generals  about  such 
wrong — ^the  mutinous   attack  made  by  disorderly 

»  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  7-11. 
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soldiers  even  upon  the  magistrates  of  Kerasus,  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  were  remonstrating 
with  the  generals  on  what  had  occurred  ;  exposing 
these  magistrates  to  the  utmost  peril,  and  putting 
the  generals,  themselves  to  ignominy \  ''  If  such 
are  to  he  our  proceedings  (continued  Xenophon), 
look  you  well  into  what  condition  the  army  will  fall, 
You,  the  aggregate  body*,  will  no  longer  be  the 
sovereign  authority  to  make  war  or  peace  with 
whom  you  please ;  each  individual  among  you  will 
conduct  the  army  against  any  point  which  he  may 
choose.  And  even  if  men  should  come  to  you  as 
envoys,  either  for  peace  or  for  other  purposes,  they 
may  he  slain  by  any  single  enemy  ;  so  that  you  will 
be  debarred  from  all  public  communications  what- 
ever. Next,  those  whom  your  universal  suffrage 
shall  have  chosen  commanders,  will  have  no  autho- 
rity ;  while  any  self-elected  general  who  chooses  to 
give  the  word.  Cast,  Cast  (i.e.  darts  or  stones),  may 
put  to  death  without  trial  either  officer  or  soldier 
as  it  suits  him ;  that  is,  if  he  finds  you  ready  to 
obey  him,  as  it  happened  near  Kerasus.  Liook  now 
what  these  self-elected  leaders  have  done  for  you. 
The  magistrate  of  Kerasus,  if  he  was  really  guilty 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  1^26. 

«  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  26,  27. 

"El  qZv  ravra  toulvto.  tfoTcu,  BedcracrBt  oia  ^  Karaaracns  ruiiv  tarai 
rrji  OTparias.  'YfAtis  fitu  ol  ird»T€£  ovk  tatirOt  icvpioi,  oGt  dpfXtaBai 
vSKffiop  9  hv  PovXifaBe,  oXkn  KoraXvo-at*  Ibttf.  dc  6  Pavk6ft€Vos  A^ti 
arpdrtv/Jta  i<f>*  S,Tt  &v  e^eXjy.  JLSp  riyes  irp6s  vfias  i«<r*  npia-peiSf 
tj  flprjvris  MixMvoi  $  3X\ov  rtvos,  KaroKaivovrts  tovtovs  ol  pov\6fA€Poi, 
noiria'ownv  vfias  r&v  \6y»v  fifj  oKovaai  T&y  npos  Vfiat  l6»T6iV.    "Eirura 

6<mg  d*  iip  iavrhv  Zkrjrai  arparrjy^y,  Koi  tOfkjj  \4yfuf,  BaSXc,  BoXXr, 
oStos  tarai  Ik(w6s  kqI  Apxovra  KoraKcuvtiv  ical  idi^n/v  tp  hv  vp&y  iOtXij 
lUptrov^tlat  ^i»  ol  frccot(fi€yoi  ovr^,  &<nr€p  Koi  vvp  iytvtro. 
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of  wrong  towards  you,  has  been  enabled  to  escape 
with  impunity ;  if  he  was  innocent,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  run  away  from  you,  as  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  death  without  pretence  or  trial.  Those 
who  stoned  the  heralds  to  death  have  brought  mat- 
ters to  such  a  pass,  that  you  alone,  among  all 
Greeks,  cannot  enter  the  town  of  Kerasus  in  safety, 
unless  in  commanding  force ;  and  that  we  cannot 
even  send  in  a  herald  to  take  up  our  dead  (Kleare- 
tus  and  those  who  were  slain  in  the  attack  on  the 
Kerasuntine  village)  for  burial;  though  at  first 
those  who  had  slain  them  in  self-defence  were 
anxious  to  give  up  the  bodies  to  us.  For  who  will 
take  the  risk  of  going  in  as  herald,  from  those  who 
have  set  the  example  of  putting  heralds  to  death  ? 
We  generals  were  obliged  to  entreat  the  Kerasun- 
tines  to  bury  the  bodies  for  us*." 
Vote  of  the  Continuing  in  this  emphatic  protest  against  the 
mumi.  recent  disorders  and  outrages,  Xenophon  at  length 
Affable  to  succeeded  in  impressing  his  own  sentiment,  heartily 
_^^^^  and  unanimously,  upon  the  soldiers.  They  passed 
fthe  j^  yQtg  jj^j^t  jjjg  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  at  Kerasus 


?»d  toect-  should  be  punished ;  that  if  any  one  was  guilty  of 
similar  outrages  in  future,  he  should  be  put  upon 
his  trial  by  the  generals,  before  the  lochages  or 
captains  as  judges,  and  if  condemned  by  them,  put 
to  death ;  and  that  trial  should  be  had  before  the 
same  persons,  for  any  other  wrong  committed  since 
the  death  of  Cyrus.  A  suitable  religious  ceremony 
was  also  directed  to  be  performed^  at  the  instance 
of  Xenophon  and  the  prophets,  to  purify  the 
army. 

1  Xeo.  Anab.  t.  7,  27^^'  '  Xen.  Anab.  ▼.  7,  d4, 36. 
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This  speech  affords  an  interesting  specimen  of  Xewmhon'i 
the  political  morality  universal    throughout   the  uLmiai 
Grecian  world,  though  deeper  and  more  predomi-  Jhe^ti" 
nant  among  its  better  sections.     In  the  miscella-  ^JJJho- 
neous  aggregate,  and  temporary  society,  now  mus-  ]^*^^^ 
tered  at  Kotydra,  Xenophon  insists  on  the  universal  appMi* 
suffirage  of  the  whole  body,  as  the  legitimate  sove» 
reign  authority  for  the  guidance  of  every  individual 
will ;  the  decision  of  the  majority,  fairly  and  for- 
mally collected,  as  carrying  a  title  to  prevail  over 
every  dissentient  minority ;  the  generals  chosen  by 
the  majority  of  votes,  as  the  only  persons  entitled 
to  obedience.    This  is  the   cardinal   principle  to 
which  he  appeals,  as  the  anchorage  of  political  obli- 
gation in  the  mind  of  each  separate  man  or  frac- 
tion ;  as  the  condition  of  all  success,  all  safety,  and 
all  conjoint  action ;  as  the  only  condition  either  for 
punishing  wrong  or  protecting  right ;  as  indispen- 
sable to  keep  up  their  sympathies  with  the  Hellenic 
communities,  and  their  dignity  either  as  soldiers  or 
as  citizens.     The  complete  success  of  his  speech 
proves  that  he  knew  how  to  touch  the  right  chord 
of  Grecian  feeling.     No  serious  acts  of  individual 
insubordination   occurred   afterwards,  though  the 
army  collectively  went  wrong  on  more  than  one 
occasion.     And  what  is  not  less  important  to  no- 
tice— the  influence  of  Xenophon  himself,  after  his 
unreserved  and  courageous  remonstrance,  seems  to 
have  been  sensibly  augmented — certainly  no  way 
diminished. 

The  circumstances  which  immediately  followed 
were  indeed  well  calculated  to  augment  it.  For  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  proposition  of  Xenophon  him- 
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Xenophon    self\  that  the  generals  themselves  should  be  tried 

n^£\riai  before  the  newly-constituted  tribunal  of  the  lochages 

nil^^ore^  or  captains,  in  case  any  one  had  complaint  to  make 

Ibrm^of    *^g^>^st  them  for  past  matters;  agreeably  to  the 

theiochages  Athenian  habit  of  subjecting  every  magistrate  to  a 

Satisfactioii  trial  of  accountability  on  laying  down  his  oflSce.  In 

^^^earmy  ^^^  coursc  of  this  investigation,  Philesius  and  Xan- 

Xcnophon.  t^jji^j^g  ^^^e  fined  twenty  minae,  to  make  good  an 

assignable  deficiency  of  that  amount,  in  the  cargoes 

of  those  merchantmen  which  had  been  detained  at 

Trapezus  for  the  transport  of  the  army :  Sophsene- 

tus,  who  had  the  general  superintendence  of  this 

property,  but  had  been  negligent  in  that  duty,  was 

fined  ten  minse.     Next,  the  name  of  Xenophon  was 

put  up,  when  various  persons  stood  forward  to  accuse 

him  of  having  beaten  and  ill-used  them.     As  qomr 

mander  of  the  rear-guard,  his  duty  was  by  far  the 

severest  and  most  difficult,  especially  during  the 

intense  cold  and  deep  snow ;   since  the  sick  and 

wounded,  as  well  as  the  laggards  and  plunderers, 

all  fell  under  his  inspection.     One  man  especially 

was  loud  in  complaints  against  him,  and  Xenophon 

questioned  him,  as  to  the  details  of  his  case,  before 

the  assembled  army.     It  turned  out  that  he  had 

*  Xen.  Anab.  v.  7,  35. 

ntipatvovvros^  df  S«vo(f>&vrog,  koI  tw  fuuTto^v  avfifiov\€v6vT0iy,  tdo(t 

Koi    KoBapCU    t6     OTpOTfVfJM'     KOI    iy€V€TO    KaOapfiSs'     ?do^    Bi    Koi    TOVg 

OTparrfyovs  biKtjv  imoaxtip  rov  vap€\rj\v$6ros  ')(p6vtiv. 

In  the  distribution  of  chapters  as  made  by  the  editors,  chapter  the 
eighth  is  made  to  begin  at  the  second  thofy,  which  seems  to  me  not 
convenient  for  comprehending  the  full  sense.  I  think  that  the  second 
^do^e,  as  well  as  the  first,  is  connected  with  the  words  napaunnhn-og 
3i€voff>&vrof,  and  ought  to  be  included  not  only  in  the  same  chapter 
with  them,  but  also  in  the  same  sentence,  without  an  intervening 
fiiUstop. 
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given  him  blows,  because  the  man,  having  been 
entrasted  with  the  task  of  carrying  a  sick  soldier, 
was  about  to  evade  the  duty  by  burying  the]  dying 
man  alive  ^  This  interesting  debate  (given  in  the 
Anabasis  at  length)  ended  by  full  approbation  on 
the  part  of  the  army  of  Xenophon's  conduct,  accom- 
panied with  regret  that  he  had  not  handled  the  man 
yet  more  severely. 

The  statements  of  Xenophon  himself  give  us  a  Manner  in 

.    .  1  •  1  i«    1      .  1   1.      .    1.  /•   1  which  dU- 

vivid  idea  of  the  internal  discipline  of  the  army,  even  cipUne  was 
as  managed  by  a  discreet  and  well-tempered  officer.  theoffic<^ 
**  I  acknowledge  (said  he  to  the  soldiers)  to  have 
struck  many  men  for  disorderly  conduct ;  men  who 
were  content  to  owe  their  preservation  to  your 
orderly  march  and  constant  fighting,  while  they 
themselves  ran  about  to  plunder  and  enrich  them- 
selves at  your  cost.  Had  we  all  acted  as  they  did, 
we  should  have  perished  to  a  man.  Sometimes 
too  I  struck  men  who  were  lagging  behind  with 
cold  and  fatigue,  or  were  stopping  the  way  so  as  to 
hinder  others  from  getting  forward :  I  struck  them 
with  my  fist^,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  spear 
of  the  enemy.  You  yourselves  stood  by,  and  saw 
me  :  you  had  arms  in  your  hands,  yet  none  of  you 
interfered  to  prevent  me.  I  did  it  lor  their  good  as 
well  as  for  yours,  not  from  any  insolence  of  dispo- 
sition ;  for  it  was  a  time  when  we  were  all  alike  suf- 
fering from  cold,  hunger  an4 fatigue ;  whereas  I  now 
live  comparatively  well,  drink  more  wine,  and  pass 
easy  days — and  yet  I  strike  no  one.     You  will  find 

»  Xen.  An*b.  t.  8,  3-12. 

'  Xea.  Anab.  ▼.  -6,  16.  tiraiaa  irv(,  oiras  /a^  ^^XB  ^^  ^^*^  froXe- 
fii»v  iroioATo. 

VOL.   IX.  O 
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that  the  men  who  failed  most  in  those  times  of  hard- 
ship, are  now  the  most  outrageous  offenders  in  the 
army.     There  is  Boiskus*,  the  Thessalian  pugilist, 
who  pretended  sickness  during  the  march,  in  order 
to  evade  the  hurthen  of  carrying  his  shield — and 
now,  as  I  am  informed,  he  has  stripped  several  citi- 
zens of  Kotydra  of  their  clothes.   If  (he  concluded) 
the  hlows  which  I  have  occasionally  given,  in  cases 
of  necessity,  are  now  brought  in  evidence — ^I  call 
upon  those  among  you  also,  to  whom  I  have  ren- 
dered aid  and  protection,  to  stand  up  and  testify  in 
my  favour*." 
taiM?'h*of       Many  individuals  responded  to  this  appeal,  inso- 
Xenopbon.   much  that  Xcnophou  was  not  merely  acquitted,  but 
fluenceover  stood  higher  than  before  in  the  opinion  of  the  army, 
derived^'     We  Icam  from  his  defence  that  for  a  commanding 
co°iI^!his  officer  to  strike  a  soldier  with  his  fist,  if  wanting  in 
Md"hi8***     ^"ty>  w^s  ^ot  considered  improper ;  at  least  under 
oratory.       such  circumstauces  as  those  of  the  retreat.     But 
what  deserves  notice  still  more,  is,  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  Xenophon's  powers  of  speaking  gave 
him  over  the  minds  of  the  army.     He  stood  distin- 
guished from  the  other  generals,  Lacedaemonian, 
Arcadian,  Achaean,  &c.,  by  having  the  power  of 
working  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  collectively ; 

^  The  idea  that  great  pugihsts  were  not  good  aoldiers  in  battle,  is  as 
old  among  the  Greeks  as  the  Iliad.  The  unrivalled  pugilist  of  the 
Homeric  Grecian  army,  Epeius,  confesses  his  own  inferiority  as  a  soldier 
(Iliad,  xxiii.  667). 

^Accov  ?ra>,  Saris  deirat  oXcerai  a/i^tievTrfXXov* 
'Hfuovov  d*  oC  <l>Tifil  TIP*  &^§fitv  oXXov  'AxciMDV, 
UvyfAJ  vucfjO'curr'  cttci  ei^xofxat  tivai  (tpLorof, 
*H  ovK  SXis,  S,TTi  fidxris  iniBfvofiat;  ovb^  ipa  vons  ^¥ 
*Ey  ndimo'a'*  tlpyoiat  daqiiova  <l>wTa  ymfrScu. 
'  Xcn.  Anab.  y.  8,  13-25. 
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and  we  see  that  he  had  the  good  sense,  as  well  as 
the  spirit,  not  to  shrink  from  telling  them  unplea- 
sant truths.  In  spite  of  such  frankness — or  rather, 
partly  by  means  of  such  frankness — his  ascendency 
as  commander  not  only  remained  unabated,  as  com* 
pared  with  that  of  the  others,  but  went  on  increasing. 
For  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  flattery  of 
orators  as  a  means  of  influence  over  the  people, — 
it  will  be  found  that  though  particular  points  may  be 
gained  in  this  way,  yet  wherever  the  influence  of  an 
orator  has  been  steady  and  long-continued  (like  that 
of  Perikles^  or  Demosthenes)  it  is  owing  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  an  opinion  of  his  own,  and  is 
not  willing  to  accommodate  himself  constantly  to 
the  prepossessions  of  his  hearers.  Without  the 
oratory  of  Xenophon,  there  would  have  existed  no 
engine  for  kindling  or  sustaining  the  sensiLs  communis 
of  the  ten  thousand  Cyreians  assembled  at  Koty6ra, 
or  for  keeping  up  the  moral  authority  of  the  aggre- 
gate over  the  individual  members  and  fractions. 
The  other  officers  could  doubtless  speak  well 
enough  to  address  short  encouragements,  or  give 
simple  explanations,  to  the  soldiers :  without  this 
facidty,  no  man  was  fit  for  military  command  over 
Greeks.  But  the  oratory  of  Xenophon  was  some- 
thing of  a  higher  order.  Whoever  will  study  the 
discourse  pronounced  by  him  at  Koty6ra,  will  per- 
ceive  a  dexterity  in  dealing  with  assembled  multi- 
tudes—  a  discriminating  use  sometimes  of  the 
plainest  and  most  direct  appeal,  sometimes  of  indi- 
rect insinuation  or  circuitous  transitions  to  work 
round  the  minds  of  the  hearers — a  command  of 

*  See  the  striking  remarks  of  Thucydides  (ii.  65)  upon  Periklei^. 

o2 
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those  fundamental  political  convictions  which  lay 
deep  in  the  Grecian  mind,  but  were  often  so  overlaid 
by  the  fresh  impulses  arising  out  of  each  successive 
situation,  as  to  require  some  positive  friction  to  draw 
them  out  from  their  latent  state — ^lastly,  a  power  of 
expansion  and  varied  repetition — such  as  would  be 
naturally  imparted  both  by  the  education  and  the 
practice  of  an  intelligent  Athenian,  but  would  rarely 
be  found  in  any  other  Grecian  city.  The  energy 
and  judgment  displayed  by  Xenophon  in  the  retreat 
were  doubtless  not  less  essential  to  his  influence 
than  his  power  of  speaking  ;  but  in  these  points  we 
may  be  sure  that  other  officers  were  more  nearly 
his  equals. 
Improved         The  important  public  proceedings  above  described 

feeling  of  ,,  ii»/i  /•  ■•t- 

the  army—  uot  Only  restored  the  influence  of  Xenophon,  but 
the*Papma-  ^'so  cleared  off"  a  great  amount  of  bad  feeling,  and 
SorJSa.  sensibly  abated  the  bad  habits,  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  army.  A  scene  which  speedily  followed  was 
not  without  effect  in  promoting  cheerful  and  amica- 
ble sympathies.  The  Paphlagonian  prince  Korylas, 
weary  of  the  desultory  warfare  carried  on  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  border  inhabitants,  sent  envoys 
to  the  Greek  camp  with  presents  of  horses  and  fine 
robes  \  and  with  expressions  of  a  wish  to  conclude 

^  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1,  2.  n/fiirei  napik  rovs  "EXkrivag  npia-ptig,  cxovra^ 
imrovs  Koi  trrokag  tuikiis,  &c. 

The  horses  sent  were  doubtless  native  Paphlagonian :  the  robes  sent 
were  probably  the  produce  of  the  looms  of  Sin6pd  and  Kotyftra;  just 
as  the  Thnician  princes  used  to  receive  fine  woven  and  metallic 
fabrics  from  AbdSra  and  the  other  Grecian  colonies  on  their  coast — 
v<l>avTa  Koi  X«a,  koL  ^  SXXtj  KaratrKev^,  &c.  (Thucyd.  ii.  96).  From 
the  like  industry  probably  proceeded  the  splendid  ''  regia  textilia  "  and 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  captured  by  the  Roman  general 
Paulus  Emilius  along  with  Perseus  the  last  king  of  Macedonia  (Livy^ 
xlv.  33-35). 
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peace.  The  Greek  generals  accepted  the  presents, 
and  promised  to  submit  the  proposition  to  the  army. 
But  first,  they  entertained  the  envoys  at  a  banquet, 
providing  at  the  same  time  games  and  dances,  with 
other  recreations  amusing  not  only  to  them  but  also 
to  the  soldiers  generally.  The  various  dances,  war- 
like and  pantomimic,  of  Thracians,  Mysians,  i£ni- 
anes,  Magnates,  &c.,  are  described  by  Xenophon  in 
a  lively  and  interesting  manner.  They  were  fol- 
lowed on  the  next  day  by  an  amicable  convention 
concluded  between  the  army  and  the  Paphlago- 
nians^ 

Not  long  afterwards — a  number  of  transports,  Themny 
sufficient  for  the  whole  army,  having  been  assembled  toSind[!^ 
from  Herakleia  and  Sin6pS — ^all  the  soldiers  were 
conveyed  by  sea  to  the  latter  place,  passing  by  the 
mouth  of  the  rivers,  Thermodon,  Iris,  and  Halys, 
which  they  would  have  found  impracticable  to  cross 
in  a  land  march  through  Paphlagonia.  Having 
reached  Sin6pd  after  a  day  and  a  night  of  sailing 
with  a  fair  wind,  they  were  hospitably  received,  and 
lodged  in  the  neighbouring  seaport  of  Armlne, 
where  the  Sinopians  sent  to  them  a  large  present 
of  barley-meal  and  wine,  and  where  they  remained 
for  five  days.  Return  of 

It  was  here  that  they  were  joined  by  Cheirisophus,  ^^^ 
whose  absence  had  been  so  unexpectedly  prolonged.  i«i»on  of 
But  he  came  with  only  a  single  trireme,  bringing  eiectT"^ 
nothing  except  a  message  from  Anaxibius,  the  Lace-  ^n^_ 
daemonian  admiral  in  the  Bosphorus ;  who  compli-  ^^^^^^ 
mented  the  army,  and  promised  that  they  should  ^^°**J*^®"' 
be  taken  into  pay  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  ciines— 

'^    ''  ''  Chcirito- 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1.  10-14.  Pj«»  » 

chosen. 
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Euxine.  The  soldiers,  severely  disappointed  on 
seeing  him  arrive  thus  empty-handed,  became  the 
more  strongly  bent  on  striking  some  blow  to  fill  their 
own  purses  before  they  reached  Greece.  Feeling  that 
it  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  such  project 
that  it  should  be  prepared  not  only  skilfully,  but 
secretly,  they  resolved  to  elect  a  single  general  in 
place  of  that  board  of  six  (or  perhaps  more)  who  were 
still  in  function.  Such  was  now  the  ascendency  of 
Xenophon,  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  army 
at  once  turned  towards  him  ;  and  the  lochages  or 
captains,  communicating  to  him  what  was  in  con- 
templation, intimated  to  him  their  own  anxious 
hopes  that  he  would  not  decline  the  offer.  Tempted 
by  so  flattering  a  proposition,  he  hesitated  at  first 
what  answer  he  should  give.  But  at  length  the 
uncertainty  of  being  able  to  satisfy  the  exigencies 
of  the  army,  and  the  fear  of  thus  compromising  the 
reputation  which  he  had  already  realized,  out- 
weighed the  opposite  inducements.  As  in  other 
cases  of  doubt,  so  in  this — he  offered  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  Basileus ;  and  the  answer  returned  by  the 
victims  was  such  as  to  determine  him  to  refusal. 
Accordingly,  when  the  army  assembled,  with  pre- 
determination to  choose  a  single  chief,  and  proceeded 
to  nominate  him — ^he  respectfully  and  thankfully 
declined,  on  the  ground  that  Cheirisophus  was  a 
Lacedaemonian,  and  that  he  himself  was  not ; 
adding  that  he  should  cheerfully  serve  under  any 
one  whom  they  might  name.  His  excuse  how- 
ever was  repudiated  by  the  army ;  and  especially 
by  the  lochages.  Several  of  these  latter  were 
Arcadians ;  and  one  of  them,  Agasias,  cried  out, 
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with  full  sympathy  of  the  soldiers,  that,  if  that  prin- 
ciple were  admitted,  he  as  an  Arc&dian  ought  to 
resign  his  command.  Finding  that  his  former 
reason  was  not  approved,  Xenophon  acquainted  the 
army  that  he  had  sacrificed  to  know  whether  he 
ought  to  accept  the  command,  and  that  the  Gods 
had  peremptorily  forbidden  him  to  do  so^ 

Cheirisophus  was  then  elected  sole  commander, 
and  undertook  the  duty ;  saying  that  he  would  have 
willingly  served  under  Xenophon,  if  the  latter  had 
accepted  the  oflSce,  but  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  Xenophon  himself  to  have  declined  —  since 
Dexippus  had  already  poisoned  the  mind  of  Anaxi- 
bius  against  him,  though  he  (Cheirisophus)  had 
emphatically  contradicted  the  calumnies^. 

On  the  next  day,  the  army  sailed  forward,  under  The  army 
the  command  of  Cheirisophus,  to  Herakleia ;  near  toHcra-*^* 
which  town  they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  tJuS to^***^ 
gratified  with  a  present  of  meal,  wine,  and  bullocks,  ^^ 
even  greater  than  they  had  received  at  Sin6p6.     It  ^^^^^ 
now  appeared  that  Xenophon  had  acted  wisely  in  de-  -;-oppo8i- 
clining  the  sole  command ;  and  also  that  Cheiriso-  chdHso. 
phus,  though  elected  commander,  yet  having  been  SSILphon. 
very  long  absent,  was  not  really  of  so  much  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers  as  Xenophon. 
In  the  camp  near  Herakleia,  the  soldiers  became 
impatient  that  their  generals  (for  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  Xenophon  as  one  of  them  still  continued)  took 
no  measures  to  procure  money  for  them.     The 
Achaean  Lykon  proposed  that  they  should  extort  a 
contribution  of  no  less  than  3000  staters  of  Kyzikus 
(about  60,000  Attic  drachmae,  or  10  talents =£2300) 

*  Xcn.  Anab.  vi.  1,  22-31.  «  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  1,  32, 
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from  the  inhabitants  of  Herakleia:  another  man 
immediately  outbid  this  proposition,  and  proposed 
that   they  should   require   10,000   staters — a  full 
month's  pay  for  the  army.     It  was  moved  that 
Cheirisophus  and  Xenophon  should  go  to  the  He- 
rakleots  as  envoys  with  this  demand.     But  both 
of  them  indignantly  refused  to  be  concerned  in  so 
unjust  an  extortion  from  a  Grecian  city  which  had 
just  received  the  army  kindly,  and  sent  handsome 
presents.     Accordingly  Lykon  with  two  Arcadian 
officers  undertook  the  mission,  and  intimated  the 
demand,  not  without  threats  in  case  of  non-com- 
pliance, to  the  Herakleots.    The  latter  replied  that 
they  would  take  it  into  consideration.     But  they 
waited  only  for  the  departure  of  the  envoys,  and 
then  immediately  closed  their  gates,  manned  their 
walls,  and  brought  in  their  outlying  property. 
Dissatisfac-      The  project  being  thus  baffled,  Lykon  and  the 
tmy— they  rest  tumcd  their  displeasure  upon  Cheirisophus  and 
three^frac^    Xcuophon ,  whom  they  accused  of  having  occasioned 
L^^T^eAr.   ^^^  miscarriagc.     And  they  now  began  to  exclaim 
A  1iiBan8°**  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  Arcadians  and  Achseans, 
2.  A  divi-     who  formed  more  than  one  numerical  half  of  the 
chciriso-      army  and  endured  all  the  toil — to  obey  as  well  as  to 
dWrion^^  enrich  generals  from  other  Hellenic  cities;  espe- 
Xcnrhon.    ^^^^Y  ^  Single  Athenian  who  furnished  no  contin- 
gent  to  the  army.      Here  again  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  personal  importance  of  Xenophon  caused 
him  to  be  still  regarded  as  a  general,  though  the 
sole  command  had  been  vested  by  formal  vote  in 
Cheirisophus.     So   vehement  was  the  dissatisfac- 
tion, that  all  the  Arcadian  and  Achaean  soldiers  in 
the  army,  more  than  4500  hoplites  in  number, 
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renounced  the  authority  of  Cheirisophus,  formed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  division,  and  chose  ten 
commanders  from  out  of  their  own  numbers.  The 
whole  army  thus  became  divided  into  three  por- 
tions— ^first  the  Arcadians  and  Achaeans :  secondly, 
1400  hoplites  and  700  Thracian  peltasts,  who  ad- 
hered to  Cheirisophus:  lastly,  1700  hoplites,  300 
peltasts,  and  40  horsemen,  (all  the  horsemen  in  the 
army)  attaching  themselves  to  Xenophon ;  who 
however  was  taking  measures  to  sail  away  indi- 
vidually from  Herakleia  and  quit  the  army  al- 
together, which  he  would  have  done  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  unfavourable  sacrifices'. 

The  Arcadian  division,  departing  first,  in  vessels  Arcadian 
from  Herakleia,  landed  at  the  harbour  of  Kalp6 ;  an  stTn  fint 
untenanted  promontory  of  the  Bithynian  or  Asiatic  thenT^ives 
Thrace,  midway  between  Herakleia  and  Byzantium.  ^^^^^^ 
From  thence  they  marched  at  once  into  the  interior  ^^«^^* »»? 

,  are  rescued 

of  Bithynia,  with  the  view  of  surprising  the  villages,  by  Xeno. 
and  acquiring  plunder.     But  through  rashness  and  LmyTe-  ^ 
bad  management,  they  first  sustained  several  partial  Kaip^^id 
losses,  and  ultimately  became  surrounded  upon  an  ^^g  ^e- 
eminence,  by  a  large  muster  of  the  indigenous  Bi-  elected, 

Y  .  ^  with  Neon 

thynians  from  all  the  territory  around.  They  were  in  place  of 
only  rescued  from  destruction  by  the  unexpected  sophus^ 
appearance  of  Xenophon  with  his  division ;  who  had 
leftHerakleia  somewhat  later,  but  heard  by  accident, 
during  their  march,  of  the  danger  of  their  comrades. 
The  whole  army  thus  became  re-assembled  at  Kalp6, 
where  the  Arcadians  and  Achaeans,  disgusted  at  the 
ill-success  of  their  separate  expedition,  again  esta- 
blished the  old  union  and  the  old  generals.     They 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2,  11-16. 
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chose  Neon  in  place  of  Cheirisophus,  who — afflicted 

by  the  humiliation  put  upon  him,  in  having  been  first 

named  sole  commander  and  next  deposed  within  a 

week — had  fallen  sick  of  a  fever  and  died.  The  elder 

Arcadian  captains  farther  moved  a  resolution,  that 

if  any  one  henceforward  should  propose  to  separate 

the  army  into  fractions,  he  should  be  put  to  deaths 

Distress  for      The  locality  of  Kalpd  was  well-suited  for  the 

JtKa"^   foundation  of  a  colony,  which  Xenophon  evidently 

ncMto"^     would  have  been  glad  to  bring  about,  though  he 

move  in  the  took  uo  direct  mcasurcs  tending  towards  it;  while 

face  of  un-       ,  ,  ,.  ,  .  Ai 

fayourabie  the  soldicrs  wcrc  SO  bcut  ou  returning  to  Greece, 
ultimate  and  SO  jcalous  lest  Xenophon  should  entrap  them 
uTetl^ps^  into  remaining,  that  they  almost  shunned  the  en- 
wwLtry.  campment.  It  so  happened  that  they  were  detained 
there  for  some  days  without  being  able  to  march 
forth  even  in  quest  of  provisions,  because  the  sacri- 
fices were  not  favourable.  Xenophon  refused  to 
lead  them  out,  against  the  warning  of  the  sacrifices 
— although  the  army  suspected  him  of  a  deliberate 
manoeuvre  for  the  purpose  of  detention.  Neon 
however,  less  scrupulous,  led  out  a  body  of  2000 
men  who  chose  to  follow  him,  under  severe  dis- 
tress for  want  of  provisions.  But  being  surprised  by 
the  native  Bithynians,  with  the  aid  of  some  troops 
of  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus,  he  was  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  no  less  than  500  men ;  a  misfortune 
which  Xenophon  regards  as  the  natural  retribution 
for  contempt  of  the  sacrificial  warning.  The  dan- 
gerous position  of  Neon  with  the  remainder  of  the 
detachment  was  rapidly  made  known  at  the  camp  ; 
upon  which  Xenophon,  unharnessing  a  waggon- 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  5,  10-25;  vL  4,  11. 
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bullock  as  the  only  animal  near  at  hand,  imme- 
diately offered  sacrifice.  On  this  occasion,  the  victim 
was  at  once  favourable  ;  so  that  he  led  out  without 
delay  the  greater  part  of  the  force,  to  the  rescue  of 
the  exposed  detachment,  which  was  brought  back 
in  safety  to  the  camp.  So  bold  had  the  enemy  be- 
come, that  in  the  night  the  camp  was  attacked. 
The  Greeks  were  obliged  on  the  next  day  to  retreat 
into  stronger  ground,  surrounding  themselves  with 
a  ditch  and  palisade.  Fortunately  a  vessel  arrived 
from  Herakleia,  bringing  to  the  camp  at  Kalpd  a 
supply  of  barley-meal,  cattle,  and  wine ;  which  re- 
stored the  spirits  of  the  army,  enabling  them  to  go 
forth  on  the  ensuing  morning,  and  assume  the  ag- 
gressive against  the  Bithynians  and  the  troops  of 
Pharnabazus.  These  troops  were  completely  de- 
feated and  dispersed,  so  that  the  Greeks  returned 
to  their  camp  at  Kalpd  in  the  evening,  both  safe 
and  masters  of  the  country  ^ 

At  Kalpd  they  remained  some  time,  awaiting  the  Halt  at 
arrival  of  Kleander  from  Byzantium,  who  was  said  comfortable 
to  be  about  to  bring  vessels  for  their  transport,  ?deaThIr 
They  were  now  abundantly  provided  with  supplies,  ^^^^^^ 
not  merely  from  the  undisturbed  plunder  of  the  wttie  there 

•^  *  .  as  a  colony. 

neighbouring  villages,  but  also  from  the  visits  of 
traders  who  came  with  cargoes.  Indeed  the  impres- 
sion— that  they  were  preparing,  at  the  instance  of 
Xenophon,  to  found  a  new  city  at  Kalp6 — became 
so  strong,  that  several  of  the  neighbouring  native 
villages  sent  envoys  to  ask  on  what  terms  alliance 
would  be  granted  to  them.  At  length  Kleander 
came,  but  with  two  triremes  only*. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  5.  '  Xen.  Aiiab.  vi.  6,  1-5. 
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ArriTtiof  Kleander  was  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  or 
thrspartui  govemor  of  Byzantium.  His  appearance  opens 
fi^™Byl  ^^  us  ^  ^^^  phase  in  the  eventful  history  of  this 
togetha  gallant  army,  as  well  as  an  insight  into  the  state  of 
withDez-    the  Grecian  world  under  the  Lacedaemonian  em- 

ipptts* 

pire.     He  came  attended  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
Dexippus,  who  had  served  in  the  Cyreian  army 
until  their  arrival  at  Trapezus,  and  who  had  there 
been  entrusted  with  an  armed  vessel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detaining  transports  to  convey  the  troops 
home,  but  had  abused  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  by  running  away  with  the  ship  to  Byzantium. 
Disorder  in       It  SO  happened  that  at  the  moment  when  Klean- 
mutiny'^'    dcr  arrived,  the  whole  army  was  out  on  a  maraud- 
^"nder     ^°S  cxcursiou.     Orders  had  been  already  promul- 
f^^\       gated,  that  whatever  was  captured  by  every  one 
treachery  of  when  the  wholc  army  was  out,  should  be  brought 
ezippuB.    .^  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^.^j^  ^^  public  property;  though  on 

days  when  the  army  was  collectively  at  rest,  any 
soldier  might  go  out  individually  and  take  to  him- 
self whatever  he  could  pillage.  On  the  day  when 
Kleander  arrived,  and  found  the  whole  army  out, 
some  soldiers  were  just  coming  back  with  a  lot 
of  sheep  which  they  had  seized.  By  right,  the 
sheep  ought  to  have  been  handed  into  the  public 
store.  But  these  soldiers,  desirous  to  appropriate 
them  wrongfully,  addressed  themselves  to  Dexippus, 
and  promised  him  a  portion  if  he  would  enable  them 
to  retain  the  rest.  Accordingly  the  latter  inter- 
fered, drove  away  those  who  claimed  the  sheep  as 
public  property,  and  denounced  them  as  thieves  to 
Kleander;  who  desired  him  to  bring  them  before 
him.     Dexippus  arrested  one  of  them,  a  soldier  be- 
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longing  to  the  lochus  or  company  of  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  Xenophon — the  Arcadian  Agasias.  The 
latter  took  the  man  under  his  protection ;  while  the 
soldiers  around,  incensed  not  less  at  the  past  than 
at  the  present  conduct  of  Dexippus,  broke  out  into 
violent  manifestations,  called  him  a  traitor,  and 
pelted  him  with  stones.  Such  was  their  wrath  that 
not  Dexippus  alone,  but  the  crew  of  the  triremes 
also,  and  even  Kieander  himself,  fled  in  alarm ;  in 
spite  of  the  intervention  of  Xenophon  and  the  other 
generals,  who  on  the  one  hand  explained  to  Kie- 
ander, that  it  was  an  established  army-order  which 
these  soldiers  were  seeking  to  enforce — and  on  the 
other  hand  controlled  the  mutineers.  But  the  La- 
cedaemonian harmost  was  so  incensed  as  well  by 
his  own  fright  as  by  the  calumnies  of  Dexippus, 
that  he  threatened  to  sail  away  at  once,  and  pro- 
claim the  Cyreian  army  enemies  to  Sparta,  so  that 
every  Hellenic  city  should  be  interdicted  from 
giving  them  reception  ^  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
generals,  well  knowing  the  formidable  consequences 
of  such  an  interdict,  entreated  him  to  relent.  He 
would  consent  only  on  condition  that  the  soldier 
who  had  begun  to  throw  stones,  as  well  as  Agasias 
the  interfering  officer,  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him.  This  latter  demand  was  especially  insisted 
upon  by  Dexippus,  who,  hating  Xenophon,  had 
already  tried  to  prejudice  Anaxibius  against  him, 
and  believed  that  Agasias  had  acted  by  his 
order*. 

The  situation  became  now  extremely  critical ; 
since  the  soldiers  would  not  easily  be  brought  to 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  6-9.        *  Xen.  Anab.  Ti.  I,  32;  Ti.  4,  11-15. 
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Indignation  surrender  their  comrades — who   had   a  perfectly 

and  threats  '^  ^ 

ofKieander  rightcous  cause,  though  they  had  supported  it  by 
phon^r-  undue  violence-— to  the  vengeance  of  a  traitor  like 
■u^es^thc  j)gxippu8.  When  the  army  was  convened  in  as- 
fwffljr"  senibly,  several  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  treat  the 
Sparta.  menace  of  Kleander  with  contempt.  But  Xeno- 
phon  took  pains  to  set  them  right  upon  this  point. 
''  Soldiers  (said  he),  it  will  be  no  slight  misfortune 
if  Kleander  shall  depart  as  he  threatens  to  do, 
in  his  present  temper  towards  us.  We  are  here 
dose  upon  the  cities  of  Greece :  now  the  Lacedae- 
monians are  the  imperial  power  in  Greece,  and  not 
merely  their  authorised  officers,  but  even  each  one 
of  their  individual  citizens,  can  accomphsh  what  he 
pleases  in  the  various  cities.  If  then  Kleander 
begins  by  shutting  us  out  from  Byzantium,  and 
next  enjoins  the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  in  the 
other  cities  to  do  the  same,  proclaiming  us  lawless 
and  disobedient  to  Sparta — if,  besides,  the  same 
representation  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian admiral  of  the  fleet,  Anaxibius — we  shall 
be  hard  pressed  either  to  remain  or  to  sail  away ; 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  are  at  present  masters 
both  on  land  and  at  sea^  We  must  not,  for  the 
sake  of  any  one  or  two  men,  suffer  the  whole  army 

^  Xen.  Anab.  tI.  6,  12. 

Elcrl  fi(v  yhp  ffbrj  iyyi/s  al  'EXXi^Wdcf  irc^Xctf  *  rrjs  fi*  'EXXados  Aa/ec- 
doc/M$y(ot  TrpotarfiKacriv'  iKavol  hi  §tcri  Ka\  tls  €Ka<rTos  AaKthai- 
fiovinv  €V  rait  7r6\€<riv  8,Tt  /SovXovrai  hia7rpdTT€<rOai.  £t  odp 
oItos  irpmrov  fxiy  fffxas  Bviavriov  airoKkticrti,  tntira  b€  roU  SWois 
dpfioarcus  n-apoyycXcT  els  ras  n^eis  fi^  d€X€*r6aL,  &s  diriffrovpras  Aaxc- 
diuftovlois  Koi  dv6fwvs  Hvras — Zri  dr  irp^r  'Avaf  i/3m>v  r6v  pavapxov  o^rros 
6  \6yos  mpl  fffAou  fj(ti — x"^^^^^  €ot<u  Koi  fuvtiv  Koi  airofrXciv*  Ka\ 
ylkp  €V  rj  yj  Apxovtri  AaK€haifi6vioi  Ka\  iv  tJ  BaXdrrT^  rhv 
vvv  XP^^^^' 
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to  be  excluded  from  Greece.  We  must  obey  what- 
ever the  Lacedaemonians  command,  especially  as 
our  cities,  to  which  we  respectively  belong,  now 
obey  them.  As  to  what  concerns  myself,  I  under- 
stand that  Dexippus  has  told  Kleander  that  Agasias 
would  never  have  taken  such  a  step  except  by  my 
orders.  Now,  if  Agasias  himself  states  this,  I  am 
ready  to  exonerate  both  him  and  all  of  you,  and  to 
give  myself  up  to  any  extremity  of  punishment.  I 
maintain  too,  that  any  other  man  whom  Kleander 
arraigns  ought  in  like  manner  to  give  himself  up 
for  trial,  in  order  that  you  collectively  may  be  dis- 
charged from  the  imputation.  It  will  be  hard  in- 
deed, if  just  as  we  are  reaching  Greece,  we  should 
not  only  be  debarred  from  the  praise  and  honour 
which  we  anticipated,  but  should  be  degraded  even 
below  the  level  of  others,  and  shut  out  from  the 
Grecian  cities ^" 

After  this  speech  from  the  philo-Laconian  Xeno-  Satufiu^on 
phon — so  significant  a  testimony  of  the  unmeasured  xr^der, 
ascendency  and  interference  of  the  Lacedaemonians  voiunury 
throughout  Greece — ^Agasias  rose,  and  proclaimed,  'J^^!^?^ 
that  what  he  had  done  was  neither  under  the  orders,  '^^^,  *^« 

mutinous 

nor  with  the  privity,  of  Xenophon ;  that  he  had  loidicr. 
acted  on  a  personal  impulse  of  wrath,  at  seeing  his 
own  honest  and  innocent  soldiisr  dragged  away  by 
the  traitor  Dexippus;  but  that  he  now  willingly  gave 
himself  up  as  a  victim,  to  avert  from  the  army  the 
displeasure  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  This  generous 
self-sacrifice,  which  at  the  moment  promised  no- 
thing less  than  a  fatal  result  to  Agasias,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  army ;  and  the  generals  conducted 

^  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6, 12-16. 
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Appeal  to 
the  mercy 
of  Klean- 
der,  who  is 
completely 
soothed. 


both  him  and  the  soldier  whom  he  had  rescued,  as 
prisoners  to  Kleander.  Presenting  himself  as  the 
responsible  party,  Agasias  at  the  same  time  ex- 
plained to  Kleander  the  infamous  behaviour  of 
Dexippus  to  the  army,  and  said  that  towards  no 
one  else  would  he  have  acted  in  the  same  manner ; 
while  the  soldier  whom  he  had  rescued,  and  who 
was  given  up  at  the  same  time,  also  affirmed  that 
he  had  interfered  merely  to  prevent  Dexippus  and 
some  others  from  overruling,  for  their  own  indivi- 
dual benefit,  a  proclaimed  order  of  the  entire  army. 
Kleander,  having  observed  that  if  Dexippus  had 
done  what  was  affirmed,  he  would  be  the  last  to 
defend  him,  but  that  no  one  ought  to  have  been 
stoned  without  trial — desired  that  the  persons  sur- 
rendered might  be  left  for  his  consideration,  and  at 
the  same  time  retracted  his  expressions  of  dis- 
pleasure as  regarded  all  the  others ^ 

The  generals  then  retired,  leaving  Kleander  in  pos- 
session of  the  prisoners,  and  on  the  point  of  taking 
his  dinner.  But  they  retired  with  mournful  feelings, 
and  Xenophon  presently  convened  the  army  to  pro- 
pose that  a  general  deputation  should  be  sent  to 
Kleander  to  implore  his  lenity  towards  their  two 
comrades.  This  being  cordially  adopted,  Xenophon, 
at  the  head  of  a  deputation  comprising  Drakontius 
the  Spartan  as  well  as  the  chief  officers,  addressed 
an  earnest  appeal  to  Kleander,  representing  that 
his  honour  had  been  satisfied  with  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  two  persons  required  ;  that  the 
army,  deeply  concerned  for  two  meritorious  com- 
rades, entreated  him  now  to  show  mercy  and  spare 

>  Xen.  Anab.  tI.  6,  22-28. 
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their  lives  ;  that  they  promised  him  in  return  the 
most  implicit  obedience,  and  entreated  him  to  take 
the  command  of  them,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
personal  cognizance  of  their  exact  discipline,  and 
compare  their  worth  with  that  of  Dexippus.  Kle- 
ander  was  not  merely  soothed,  but  completely  won 
over,  by  this  address ;  and  said  in  reply  that  the 
conduct  of  the  generals  belied  altogether  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  him,  (doubtless  by  Dexippus) 
that  they  were  seeking  to  alienate  the  army  from 
the  Lacedsemonians.  He  not  only  restored  the  two 
men  in  his  power,  but  also  accepted  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  promised  to  conduct  them  back 
into  Greece  ^ 

The  prospects  of  the  army  appeared  thus  greatly  Kieandcr 
improved ;  the  more  so,  asKleander,  on  entering  upon  command, 
his  new  functions  as  commander,  found  the  soldiers  S^^Jft 
so  cheerful  and  orderly,  that  he  was  highly  gratified,  ^^^"^ 
and  exchanged  personal  tokens  of  friendship  and  wards  the 
hospitality  with  Xenophon.  But  when  sacrifices  Jowards 
came  to  be  offered,  for  beginning  the  march  home- 
ward, the  signs  were  so  unpropitious,  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  that  Kleander  could  not  bring  himself 
to  brave  such  auguries  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 
Accordingly,  he  told  the  generals,  that  the  Gods 
plainly  forbade  him,  and  reserved  it  for  them,  to 
conduct  the  army  into  Greece;  that  he  should 
therefore  sail  back  to  Byzantium,  and  would  re- 
ceive the  army  in  the  best  way  he  could,  when  they 
reached  the  Bosphorus.  After  an  interchange  of 
presents  with  the  soldiers,  he  then  departed  with 
his  two  triremes*. 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  31-^.  '  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  36,  37. 
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Un&Totir.        The  favourable  sentiment  now  established  in  the 
fic^^e    bosom  of  Kleander  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
^^%     hereafter  to  the  Cyreians  at  Byzantium  ;  but  they 
m^Tmd    ^^^  cause  for  deeply  regretting  the  unpropitious 
Mil  away,     sacrifices  which  had  deterred  him  from  assuming 
the  actual  command  at  KalpS.     In  the  request  pre- 
ferred to  him  by  them  that  he  would  march  as  their 
commander  to  the  Bosphorus,  we  may  recognise  a 
scheme,  and  a  very  well-contrived  scheme,,  of  Xe- 
nophon  ;  who  had  before  desired  to  leave  the  army 
at  Herakleia,  and  who  saw  plainly  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  commander,  unless  he  were  a  liacedae- 
monian  of  station  and  influence,  would  increase 
with  every  step  of  their  approach  to  Greece.     Had 
Kleander  accepted  the  command,  the  soldiers  would 
have  been  better  treated,  while  Xenophon  himself 
might   either   have   remained   as  his   adviser,   or 
might  have  gone  home.     He  probably  would  have 
chosen  the  latter  course. 
March  of         Under  the  command  of  their  own  officers,  the 
acrowthe    Gyreians  now  marched  from  Kalpd across  Bithynia 
fi^m  Mp6  to  Ghrysopolisi  (in  the  territory  of  Ghalk6don  on 
kSdm!"       '^®  Asiatic  edge  of  the  Bosphorus,  immediately 
opposite  to  Byzautium,  as  Scutari  now  is  to  Gon- 
stantinople),  where  they  remained  seven  days,  turur 
ing  into  money  the  slaves  and  plunder  which  they 
had  collected.    Unhappily  for  them,  the  Lacedaemor* 
nian  admiral  Anaxibius  was  now  at  Byzantium^  so 
that  their  friend  Kleander  was  under  bis  superior 
command.  And  Pharnabazus,  the  Persian  satrap  of 

>  Nearly  the  same  cross  march  was  made  by  the  Athenian  general 
Lamachus,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pelopon^iesian  war,  after  be  bad 
lost  his  triremes  by  a  sudden  rise  of  the  waters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
riter  Kales,  in  the  territory  of  Herakleia  (Tbucyd.  iv.  75). 
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the  north-western  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  becoming 
much  alarmed  -lest  they  should  invade  his  satrapy, 
dispatched  a  private  message  to  Anaxibius  ;  whom 
he  prevailed  upon,  by  promise  of  large  presents,  to 
transport  the  army  forthwith  across  to  the  European 
side  of  the  Bosphoru8^  Accordingly,  Anaxibius, 
sending  for  the  generals  and  the  lochages  across  to 
Byzantium,  invited  the  army  to  cross,  and  gave  them 
his  assurance  that  as  soon  as  the  soldiers  should 
be  in  Europe,  he  would  provide  pay  for  them.  The 
other  officers  told  him  that  they  would  return  with 
this  message  and  take  the  sense  of  the  army ;  but  Vhma^ 
Xenophon  on  his  own  account  said  that  he  should  ^^b^^ 
not  return  ;  that  he  should  now  retire  from  the  iif?^21.iJi? 

'  army  acroBS 

army,  and  sail  away  from  Byzantium.     It  was  only  ^^^  ^ 

•"  .  phonw  into 

on  the  pressing  instance  of  Anaxibius  that  he  was  Europe- 
induced  to  go  back  to  Chrysopolis  and  conduct  the  mises  of 
army  across ;  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  to^^^h^  ^^ 
depart  immediately  afterwards.  '™^* 

Here  at  Byzantium,  he  received  his  first  commu-  5^**®^ 
nication  from  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes;  who  phonto 
sent  MedosadSs  to  offer  him  a  reward  if  he  would  the^Lmy 
bring  the  army  across.     Xenophon  replied  that  the  j^^a 
army  would  cross ;  that  no  reward  from  Seuthes  |jj*p™t^ 
was  needful  to  bring  about  that  movement ;  but  «tion  ad- 

^  dressed  to 

that  he  himself  was  about  to  depart,  leaving  the  him  by 
command  in  other  hands.     In  point  of  fact,  the  Thrace.'^ 
whole  army  crossed  with  little  delay,  landed  in 
Europe,  and  found  themselves  within  the  walls  of 

^  Xen.  Anab.  Tii.  1,  2.  ncft^ar  rrpbg  *Avaiipiov  t6v  yav<ipxov,  tbttro 
dtapiPdcrai  t6  OTpdrevfM  cic  Tfjs  'Aa-ias,  Koi  vnurxyuro  nayra  froi$<rc(y 
ovrf  S<ra  dcoi. 

Compare  vii  2,  7$  when  Anaxibina  demanded  in  yain  the  fulfihnent 
of  thia  piomiae. 

p2 
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The  array  ByzaDtium^  XenophoD,  who  had  cotnc  aloDg  with 
toByzan-  them,  paid  a  visit  shortly  afterwards  to  his  friend 
fra^lnd  the  harmost  Kleander,  and  took  leave  of  him  as 
^^f  ^**^"  about  to  depart  immediately.  But  Kleander  told 
wh"i^"S  ^^^  *^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  think  of  departing  until  the 
the  army  at  army  was  out  of  the  city,  and  that  he  would  be  held 

once  out  of  •'  "^ 

the  town,  responsible  if  they  stayed.  In  truth  Kleander  was 
very  uneasy  so  long  as  the  soldiers  were  within  the 
walls,  and  was  well  aware  that  it  might  be  no  easy 
matter  to  induce  them  to  go  away.  For  Anaxibius  had 
practised  a  gross  fraud  in  promising  them  pay,  which 
he  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  inclination  to 
provide.  Without  handing  to  them  either  pay  or 
even  means  of  purchasing  supplies,  he  issued  orders 
that  they  must  go  forth  with  arms  and  baggage,  and 
muster  outside  of  the  gates,  there  to  be  numbered 
for  an  immediate  march  ;  any  one  who  stayed  behind 
being  held  as  punishable.  This  proclamation  was 
alike  unexpected  and  offensive  to  the  soldiers,  who 
felt  that  they  had  been  deluded,  and  were  very  back- 
ward in  obeying.  Hence  Kleander,  while  urgent 
with  Xenophon  to  defer  his  departure  until  he  had 
conducted  the  army  outside  of  the  walls,  added — 
**  Go  forth  as  if  you  were  about  to  march  along 
with  them ;  when  you  are  once  outside,  you  may 
depart  as  soon  as  you  please  ^'^  Xenophon  replied 
that  this  matter  must  be  settled  with  Anaxibius,  to 
whom  accordingly  both  of  them  went,  and  who  re- 
peated the  same  directions,  in  a  manner  yet  more 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  6-7. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  7-10.  'AXX*  d/iSs  {«<Pfj),  ry^  aoi  avfifiov\€vc9 
i(f\0§ip  OS  vop€v<r6fi€POp'  itrttdcuf  If  tf(ci  y^vrijat  rh  arpmvfta,  r^rt 
ajraKKaTTiaOai, 
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peremptory.  Though  it  was  plain  to  Xenophoa 
that  he  was  here  making  himself  a  sort  of  instru- 
ment to  the  fraud  which  Anaxibius  bad  practised 
upon  the  army,  yet  he  had  no  choice  but  to  obey. 
Accordingly,  he  as  well  as  the  other  generals  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  who  followed^ 
however  reluctantly,  and  arrived  most  of  them  out- 
side of  the  gates.  Eteonikus  (a  Lacedaemoniau 
officer  of  consideration,  noticed  more  than  once  in 
my  last  preceding  volume)  commanding  at  the  gate, 
stood  close  to  it  in  person ;  in  order  that  when  all 
the  Cyreians  had  gone  forth,  he  might  immediately 
shut  it  and  fasten  it  with  the  bar\ 

Anaxibius  knew  well  what  he  w^as  doing.     He  LMtordcn 

°  of  Anaxi- 

fuUy  anticipated  that  the  communication  of  the  bias  as  the 
final  orders  would  occasion  an  outbreak  among  the  were  eoing 
Cyreians,  and  was  anxious  to  defer  it  until  they  ^{e».  *^* 
were  outside.  But  when  there  remained  only  the 
rearmost  companies  still  in  the  inside  and  on  their 
march,  all  the  rest  having  got  out — he  thought  the 
danger  was  over,  and  summoned  to  him  the  gene- 
rals and  captains,  all  of  whom  were  probably  near 
the  gates  superintending  the  march  through.  It 
seems  that  Xenophon,  having  given  notice  that  he 
intended  to  depart,  did  not  answec  to  this  summons 
as  one  of  the  generals,  but  remained  outside  among 
the  soldiers.  *'  Take  what  supplies  you  want  (said 
Anaxibius)  from  the  neighbouring  Thracian  villages, 
which  are  well  furnished  with  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  necessaries.  After  thus  providing  yourselves, 
march  forward  to  the  Chersonesus,  and  there  Ky- 
niskus  will  give  you  pay  2." 

>  Xen.  Anab.  Va.  1,  12.  '  Xen.  Anab.  viu  1, 13. 
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This  was  the  first  distinct  intimation  given  by 
Anaxibius  that  he  did  not  intend  to  perform  his 
promise  of  finding  pay  for  the  soldiers.  Who  Ky- 
niskus  was,  we  do  not  know,  nor  was  he  probably 
known  to  the  Cyreians ;  but  the  march  here  en« 
joined  was  at  least  150  English  miles,  and  might  be 
much  longer.  The  route  was  not  indicated,  and 
the  generals  had  to  inquire  from  Anaxibius  whether 
they  were  to  go  by  what  was  called  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain (that  is,  by  the  shorter  line,  skirting  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  Propontis),  or  by  a  more  inland  and 
circuitous  road  through  Thrace ; — also  whether  they 
were  to  regard  the  Thracian  prince,  Seuthes,  as  a 
friend  or  an  enemy*. 
Wrath  and  Instead  of  the  pay  which  had  been  formally  pro* 
the  8oi-^     mised  to  them  by  Anaxibius  if  they  would  cross 

di^n,  in 
going  ftway 


againi 
the  ga 


over  from  Asia  to  Byzantium,  the  Cyreians  thus 
M^in™^  found  themselves  sent  away  empty-handed,  to  a 
andm^  loug  march — through  another  barbarous  country, 
within  the  with  chaucc  Supplies  to  be  ravished  only  by  their 
own  efforts,— and  at  the  end  of  it  a  lot  unknown 
and  uncertain ;  while,  had  they  remained  in  Asia, 
tbey  would  have  had  at  any  rate  the  rich  satrapy 
of  Pharnabazus  within  their  reach.  To  perfidy  of 
dealing,  was  now  added  a  brutal  ejectment  from 
Byzantium,  without  even  the  commonest  manifes- 
tations of  hospitality ;  contrasting  pointedly  with 
the  treatment  which  the  army  had  recently  expe- 
rienced atTrapezus,  Sin6p6,  and  Herakleia ;  where 
they  had  been  welcomed  not  only  by  compliments 
on  their  past  achievements,  but  also  by  an  ample 
present  of  flour,  meat,  and  wine.     Such  behaviour 

"  .  *  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  H. 
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could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  most  violent  indigna- 
tion in  the  bosoms  of  the  soldiery  ;  and  Anaxibius 
had  therefore  delayed  giving  the  order  until  the  last 
soldiers  were  marching  out,  thinking  that  the  army 
would  hear  nothing  of  it  until  the  generals  came 
out  of  the  gates  to  inform  them ;  so  that  the  gates 
would  be  closed,  and  the  walls  manned  to  resist  any 
assault  from  without.     But  his  calculations  were 
not  realised.     Either  one  of  the  soldiers  passing 
by  heard  him  give  the  order,  or  one  of  the  captains 
forming  his  audience  stole  away  from  the  rest,  and 
hastened  forward  to  acquaint  his  comrades  on  the 
outside.    The  bulk  of  the  army,  already  irritated 
by  the  inhospitable  way  in  which  they  had  been 
thrust  out,  needed  nothing  farther  to  inflame  them 
into  spontaneous  mutiny  and  aggression.     While 
the  generals  within  (who  either  took  the  commu- 
nication more  patiently,  or  at  least,  looking  farther 
forward,  felt  that  any  attempt  to  resent  or  resist 
the  ill-usage  of  the  Spartan  admiral  would  only 
make  their  position  worse)  were  discussing  with 
Anaxibius  the  details  of  the  march  just  enjoined, 
— the  soldiers  without,  bursting  into  spontaneous 
niovement,  with  a  simultaneous  and  fiery  impulse, 
made  a  rush  back  to  get  possession  of  the  gate. 
But  Eteonikus,  seeing  their  movement,  closed  it 
without  a  moment's  delay,  and  fastened  the  bar. 
The  soldiers  on  reaching  the  gate  and  finding  it 
barred,  clamoured  loudly  to  get  it  opened,  threat- 
ened to  break  it  down,  and  even  began  to  knock 
violently  against  it.     Some  ran  down  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  made  their  way  into  the  city  round  the 
line  of  stones  at  the  base  of  the  city  wall,  which 
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protected  it  against  the  sea;  while  the  rearmost 
soldiers  who  had  not  yet  inarched  out,  seeing  what 
was  passing,  and  fearful  of  being  cut  off  from  their 
comrades,  assaulted  the  gate  from  the  inside,  severed 
the  fastenings  with  axes,  and  threw  it  wide  open  to 
the  army'.  All  the  soldiers  then  rushed  up,  and 
were  soon  again  in  Byzantium. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  terror  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians as  well  as  of  the  native  Byzantines,  when 
they  saw  the  excited  Cyreians  again  within  the  walls. 
The  town  seemed  already  taken  and  on  the  point 
of  being  plundered.  Neither  Anaxibius  nor  Eteo« 
nikus  took  the  smallest  means  of  resistance,  nor 
stayed  to  brave  the  approach  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
wrath  they  were  fully  conscious  of  having  deserved. 
Both  fled  to  the  citadel — the  former  first  running 
to  the  sea> shore,  and  jumping  into  a  fishing- boat 
to  go  thither  by  sea.  He  even  thought  the  citadel 
not  tenable  with  its  existing  garrison,  and  sent  over 
to  Chalk6don  for  a  reinforcement.  Still  more  terri- 
fied were  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Every  man  in 
the  market-place  instantly  fled ;  some  to  their 
houses,  others  to  the  merchant  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour, others  to  the  triremes  or  ships  of  war,  which 
they  hauled  down  to  the  water,  and  thus  put  to 
sea^. 

To  the  deception  and  harshness  of  the  Spartan 
admiral,  there  was  thus  added  a  want  of  precaution 
in  the  manner  of  execution,  which  threatened  to 
prove  the  utter  ruin  of  Byzantium.  For  it  was  but 
too  probable  that  the  Cyreian  soldiers,  under  the 
keen  sense  of  recent  injury,  would  satiate  their 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  15-17.  »  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  I,  18,  19. 
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revenge,  and  reimburse  themselves  for  the  want  of 
hospitality  towards  them,  without  distinguishing 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  from  the  Byzantine 
citizens;  and  that  too  from  mere  impulse,  not 
merely  without  orders,  but  in  spite  of  prohibitions, 
from  their  generals.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  the 
case,  when  they  became  again  assembled  in  a  mass 
within  the  gates ;  and  such  would  probably  have 
been  the  reality,  had  Xenophon  executed  his  de- 
sign of  retiring  earlier,  so  as  to  leave  the  other 
generals  acting  without  him.  Being  on  the  outside 
along  with  the  soldiers,  Xenophon  felt  at  once,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  gates  forced  open  and  the  army 
again  within  the  town,  the  terrific  emergency  which 
was  impending :  first,  the  sack  of  Byzantium — 
next,  horror  and  antipathy,  throughout  all  Greece, 
towards  the  Cyreian  officers  and  soldiers  indiscri- 
minately— lastly,  unsparing  retribution  inflicted 
upon  all  by  the  power  of  Sparta.  Overwhelmed 
with  these  anxieties,  he  rushed  into  the  town  along 
with  the  multitude,  using  every  effort  to  pacify 
them  and  bring  them  into  order.  They  on  their 
parts,  delighted  to  see  him  along  with  them,  and 
conscious  of  their  own  force,  were  eager  to  excite 
him  to  the  same  pitch  as  themselves,  and  to  prevail 
on  him  to  second  and  methodise  their  present  tri- 
umph. "  Now  is  your  time,  Xenophon  (they  ex- 
claimed), to  make  yourself  a  man.  You  have  here 
a  city — you  have  triremes — you  have  money — you 
have  plenty  of  soldiers.  Now  then,  if  you  choose, 
you  can  enrich  us ;  and  we  in  return  can  make  you 
powerful,*' — **  You  speak  well  (replied  he) ;  I  shall 
do  as  you  propose  ;  but  if  you  want  to  accomplish 
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anything,  you  must  fall  into  military  array  forth- 
with." He  knew  that  this  was  the  first  condition 
of  returning  to  anything  like  tranquillity ;  and  by 
great  good  fortune,  the  space  called  the  Thrakioo, 
immediately  adjoining  the  gate  inside,  was  level, 
open,  and  clear  of  houses ;  presenting  an  excellent 
place  of  arms  or  locality  for  a  review.  The  whole 
army, — partly  from  their  long  military  practice, 
partly  under  the  impression  that  Xenophon  was 
really  about  to  second  their  wishes  and  direct  some 
aggressive  operation — threw  themselves  almost  of 
their  own  accord  into  regular  array  on  the  Thra*. 
kion ;  the  hoplites  eight  deep,  the  peltasts  on  each 
flank.  It  was  in  this  position  that  Xenophon  ad« 
dressed  them  as  follows. 
XeoophoD  **  Soldiers,  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  are  in- 
aoidien  in  ccused,  and  that  you  think  yourselves  scandalously 
c^cntnd  cheated  and  ill-used.  But  if  we  give  way  to  our 
^^gucs  ^rath — if  we  punish  these  Lacedaemonians  now 
before  us  for  their  treachery,  and  plunder  this  inno- 
cent city — reflect  what  will  be  the  consequence. 
We  shall  stand  proclaimed  forthwith  as  enemies  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies ;  and  what  sort 
of  a  war  that  will  be,  those  who  have  witnessed  and 
who  still  recollect  recent  matters  of  history,  may 
easily  fancy.  We  Athenians  entered  into  the  war 
against  Sparta  with  a  powerful  army  and  fleet,  an 
abundant  revenue,  and  numerous  tributary  cities  in 
Asia  as  well  as  Europe^— among  them  this  very 
Byzantium  in  which  we  now  stand.  We  have  been 
vanquished  in  the  way  that  all  of  you  know.  And 
what  then  will  be  the  fate  of  us  soldiers,  when  we 
shall  have  as  united  enemies,  Sparta  with  all  her 
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old  allies  and  Athens  besideSi — ^Tissaphernes  and 
the  barbaric  forces  on  the  coast — and  most  of 
all,  the  Great  King  whom  we  marched  up  to  de- 
throne  and  slay,  if  we  were  able  ?  Is  any  man  fool 
enough  to  think  that  we  have  a  chance  of  making 
head  against  so  many  combined  enemies  ?  Let  us 
not  plunge  madly  into  dishonour  and  ruin,  nor  incur 
the  enmity  of  our  own  fathers  and  friends ;  who 
are  in  the  cities  which  will  take  arms  against  us— 
and  will  take  arms  justly,  if  we,  who  abstained  from 
seizing  aif^  barbaric  city,  even  when  we  were  in 
force  sufficient,  shall  nevertheless  now  plunder 
the  first  Grecian  city  into  which  we  have  been  ad- 
mitted. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  may  I  be  buried 
ten  thousand  fathoms  deep  in  the  earth  rather  than 
see  you  do  such  things :  and  I  exhort  you  too,  as 
Greeks,  to  obey  the  leaders  of  Greece.  Endeavour^ 
while  thus  obedient,  to  obtain  your  just  rights ;  but 
if  you  should  fail  in  this,  rather  submit  to  injustice 
than  cut  yourselves  off  from  the  Grecian  world. 
Send  to  inform  Anaxibius,  that  we  have  entered 
the  city,  not  with  a  view  to  commit  any  violence, 
but  in  the  hope,  if  possible,  of  obtaining  from  him 
the  advantages  which  he  promised  us.  If  we  fail, 
we  shall  at  least  prove  to  him  that  we  quit  the  city, 
not  under  his  fraudulent  manceuvres,  but  under  our 
own  sense  of  the  duty  of  obedience*." 

This  speech  completely  arrested  the  impetuous  Xenophoa 
impulse  of  the  army,  brought  them  to  a  true  sense  army,  and 
of  their  situation,  and  induced  them  to  adopt  the  th^ito 
proposition  of  Xenophon.   They  remained  unmoved  J^^ 
in  their  position  on  the  Thrakion,  while  three  of  JJ^^^^« 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1, 30,  31. 
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message      the  captains  were  sent  to  communicate  with  Anaxi-* 

sent  by  *■ 

them  to      bins.     While  they  were  thus  waiting,  a  Theban 
— th^'go    named  Koeratadas  approached,  who  had  once  com* 
awtii^^"    manded  in  Byzantium  under  the  Lacedaemonians 
to IjSST     during  the  previous  war.     He  had  now  become  a 
KccntadM   gort  of  professional  Condottiero  or  general,  looking 
com-         out  for  an  army  to  command  wherever  he  could 
"*"    '      find  one,  and  offering  his  services  to  any  city  which 
would  engage  him.     He  addressed  the  assembled 
Cyreians,  and  offered,  if  they  would  accept  him  for 
their  general,  to  conduct  them  against  the  Delta  of 
Thrace  (the  space  included  between  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  Propontis  and  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  Euxine),  which  he  asserted  to  be  a  rich  terri* 
tory  presenting  great  opportunity  of  plunder :  he 
farther  promised  to  furnish  them  with  ample  subsist- 
ence during  the  march.     Presently  the  envoys  re- 
turned, bearing  the  reply  of  Anaxibius;  who  received 
the  message  favourably,  promising  that  not  only 
the  army  should  have  no  cause  to  regret  their  obe- 
dience, but  that  he  would  both  report  their  good 
conduct  to  the  authorities  at  home,  and  do  every- 
thing  in  his  own  power  to  promote  their  comforts 
He  said  nothing  farther  about  taking  them  into  pay ; 
that  delusion  having  now  answered  its  purpose.  The 
soldiers,  on  hearing  his  communication,  adopted  a 
resolution  to  accept  Koeratadas  as  their  future  com- 
mander, and  then  marched  out  of  the  town.   As  soon 
as  they  were  on  the  outside,  Anaxibius,  not  content 
with  closing  the  gates  against  them^  made  public 
proclamation  that  if  any  one  of  them  were  found  in 
the  town,  he  should  be  sold  forthwith  into  slavery* 

^  Xen.  Anab.  viii.  1,  32-^5. 
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There  are  few  cases  throughout  Grecian  history  in  Remark- 
which  an  able  discourse  has  been  the  means  of  avert-  1^^^ 
ing  so  much  evil,  as  was  averted  by  this  speech  of  °J,^!^. 
Xenophon  to  the  army  in  Byzantium.    Nor  did  he  dencc 
ever,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  command,  affords  of 
render  to  them  a  more  signal  service.     The  mise-  tiblu^^ 
rable  consequences,  which  would  have  ensued,  had  m^d'to'' 
the  army  persisted  in  their  aggressive  impulse — first,  ^^^ 
to  the  citizens  of  the  town,  ultimately  to  themselves, 
while  Anaxibius,  the  only  guilty  person,  had  the 
means  of  escaping  by  sea,  even  under  the  worst  cir- 
cumstances— are  stated  by  Xenophon  rather  under 
than  above  the  reality.    At  the  same  time  no  orator 
ever  undertook  a  more  diflSlcult  case,  or  achieved  a 
fuller  triumph  over  unpromising  conditions.    If  we 
consider  the  feelings  and  position  of  the  army  at  the 
instant  of  their  breaking  into  the  town,  we  shall  be 
astonished  that  any  commander  could  have  arrested 
their  movements.    Though  fresh  from  all  the  glory 
of  their  retreat,  they  had  been  first  treacherously 
entrapped  over  from  Asia,  next  roughly  ejected, 
by  Anaxibius ;  and  although  it  may  be  said  truly 
that  the  citizens  of  Byzantium  had  no  concern 
either  in  the  one  or  the  other,  yet  little  heed  is  com- 
monly taken,  in  military  operations,  to  the  distinc* 
tion  between  garrison  and  citizens  in  an  assailed 
town.   Having  arms  in  their  hands,  with  conscious^ 
ness  of  force  arising  out  of  their  exploits  in  Asia, 
the  Cyreians  were  at  the  same  time  inflamed  by  the 
opportunity  both  of  avenging  a  gross  recent  injury, 
and  enriching  themselves  in  the  process  of  execu- 
tion ;  to  which  we  may  add,  the  excitement  of  that 
rush  whereby  they  had  obtained  re-entry,  and  the 
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farther  fact,  that  without  the  gates  they  had  no- 
thing to  expect  except  poor,  hard,  uninviting,  ser- 
vice in  Thrace.     With  soldiers  already  possessed 
by  an  overpowering  impulse  of  this  nature,  what 
chance  was  there  that  a  retiring  general,  on  the 
point  of  quitting  the  army,  could  so  work  upon 
their  minds  as  to  induce  them  to  renounce  the  prey 
before  them?    Xenophon  had  nothing  to  invoke 
except  distant  considerations,  partly  of  Hellenic  re- 
putation, chiefly  of  prudence ;   considerations  in- 
deed of  unquestionable  reality  and  prodigious  mag- 
nitude, yet  belonging  all  to  a  distant  future,  and 
therefore  of  little  comparative  force,  except  when 
set  forth  in  magnified  characters  by  the  orator. 
How  powerfully  he  worked  upon  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  so  as  to  draw  forth   these  far-removed 
dangers  from  the  cloud  of  present  sentiment  by 
which  they  were  overlaid — how  skilfully  he  em- 
ployed in  illustration  the  example  of  his  own  native 
city— will  be  seen  by  all  who  study  his  speech 
Never  did  his  Athenian  accomplishments — his  ta- 
lent for  giving  words  to  important  thoughts — his 
promptitude  in  seizing  a  present  situation  and  ma- 
naging the  sentiments  of  an  impetuous  multitude— 
appear  to  greater  advantage  than  when  he  was  thus 
suddenly  called  forth  to  meet  a  terrible  emergency. 
His  pre-established  reputation  and  the  habit  of  obey- 
ing his  orders,  were  doubtless  essential  conditions 
of  success.    But  none  of  his  colleagues  in  command 
would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  like  me- 
morable change  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  or  to 
procure  obedience  for  any  simple  authoritative  re- 
straint; nay,  it  is  probable,  that  if  Xenophon  had 
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not  been  at  hand,  the  other  generals  would  have 
followed  the  passionate  movement,  even  though 
they  had  been  reluctant — from  simple  inability  to 
repress  it'.  Again — whatever  might  have  been  the 
accomplishments  of  Xenophon,  it  is  certain  that 
even  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  work  upon  the 
minds  of  these  excited  soldiers,  had  they  not  been 
Greeks  and  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers, — bred  in 
Hellenic  sympathies  and  accustomed  to  Hellenic 
order,  with  authority  operating  in  part  through 
voice  and  persuasion,  and  not  through  the  Persian 
whip  and  instruments  of  torture.  The  memorable 
discourse  on  the  Thrakion  at  Byzantium  illustrates 
the  working  of  that  persuasive  agency  which  formed 
one  of  the  permanent  forces  and  conspicuous  charms 
of  Hellenism.  It  teaches  us  that  if  the  orator  could 
sometimes  accuse  innocent  defendants  and  pervert 
well-disposed  assemblies — a  part  of  the  case  which 
historians  of  Greece  often  present  as  if  it  were  the 
whole — he  could  also,  and  that  in  the  most  trying 
emergences,  combat  the  strongest  force  of  present 
passion,  and  bring  into  vivid  presence  the  half- 
obscured  lineaments  of  long-sighted  reason  and 
duty. 

After  conducting  the  army  out  of  the  city,  Xeno« 
phon  sent,  through  Kleander,  a  message  to  Anaxi- 
bins,  requesting  that  he  himself  might  be  allowed 
to  come  in  again  singly,  in  order  to  take  his  de- 

'  So  Tacitus  says  about  the  Roman  general  Spnrinna  (goyernor  of 
Placentia  for  Otho  against  Yitellius),  and  his  mutinous  army  who 
marched  out  to  fight  the  YiteUian  generals  against  his  strenuous  remonr 
strance —  "  Fit  temeritatig  alienm  comes  Spurinna,  primo  coactos,  mox 
velle  simulans,  quo  plus  auctoritatis  inesset  consiliis,  si  seditio  mitesce- 
ret"  (Tacitus,  Hist.  ii.  18). 
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Xcnophon    parture  by  sea.  His  request  was  gran  ted,  though  not 
amy,  and    without  much  difficulty ;  upon  which  he  took  leave 
S^tium   of  the  army,  under  the  strongest  expressions  of 
TicwofLii.  affection  and  gratitude  on  their  part*,  and  went  into 
K^^t"^    Byzantium  along  with  Kleander ;  while  on  the  next 
ii  dismissed  day  Koeratadas  came  to  assume  the  command  ac- 
command,    cordiug  to  agreement,  bringing  with  him  a  prophet, 
and  beasts  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice.     There  fol- 
lowed in  his  train  twenty  men  carrying  sacks  of 
barley-meal,  twenty  more  with  jars  of  wine,  three 
bearing  olives,  and  one  man  with  a  bundle  of  gar- 
lick  and  onions.     All  these  provisions  being  laid 
down,  Koeratadas  proceeded  to  offer  sacrifice,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  distribution  of  them  among  the 
soldiers.     On  the  first  day,  the  sacrifices  being 
unfavourable,  no  distribution  took  place;  on  the 
second  day,   Koeratadas  was   standing  with   the 
wreath  on  his  head  at  the  altar,  and  with  the  vic- 
tims beside  him,  about  to  renew  his  sacrifice — when 
Timasion  and  the  other  officers  interfered,  desired 
him  to  abstain,  and  dismissed  him  from  the  com? 
mand.     Perhaps  the  first  unfavourable  sacrifices 
may  have  partly  impelled  them  to  this  proceeding. 
But  the  main  reason  was,  the  scanty  store,  inade^ 
quate  even  to  one  day's  subsistence  for  the  army, 
brought  by  Koeratadas — and  the  obvious  insuffi^ 
ciency  of  his  means^ 
Distension       On  the  departure  of  Koeratadas,  the  army  marched 
^°^    ^   to  take  up  its  quarters  in  some  Thracian  villages 
^^^*"      not  far  from  Byzantium,  under  its  former  officers ; 
who  however  could  not  agree  as  to  their  future  order 
of  march.     Kle&nor  and  Phryniskus,  who  had  re- 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6, 33.  *  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1,  34-^0. 
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ceived  presents  from  Seuthes,  urged  the  expediency 
of  accepting  the  service  of  that  Thracian  prince : 
Neon  insisted  on  going  to  the  Chersonese  under  the 
Lacedaemonian  officers  in  that  peninsula  (as  Anaxi- 
bius  had  projected)  ;  in  the  idea  that  he,  as  a  La- 
cedaemonian, would  there  obtain  the  command  of  the 
whole  army ;  while  Timasion,  with  the  view  of  re- 
establishing himself  in  his  native  city  of  Dardanus, 
proposed  returning  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait. 

Though  this  last  plan  met  with  decided  favour  DistreM  of 
among  the  army,  it  could  not  be  executed  without  Aiiitl^huB 
vessels.    These  Timasion  had  little  or  no  means  of  ^m^parta 
procuring;  so  that  considerable  delay  took  place,  J^*^|^£. 
during  which  the  soldiers,  receiving  no  pay,  fell  p^'J^^^ 
into  much  distress.     Many  of  them  were  even  com-  bis  way  to 
pelled  to  sell  their  arms  in  order  to  get  subsistence  ;  Anazibiiu. 
while  others  got  permission  to  settle  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  towns,  on  condition  of  being  disarmed. 
The  whole  army  was  thus  gradually  melting  away, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Anaxibius,  who  was 
anxious  to  see  the  purposes  of  Pharnabazus  accom- 
plished.    By  degrees,  it  would  probably  have  been 
dissolved  altogether,  had  not  a  change  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  Anaxibius  induced  him  to  promote 
its  reorganization.     He  sailed  from  Byzantium  to 
the  Asiatic  coast,  to  acquaint  Pharnabazus  that 
the  Cyreians  could  no  longer  cause  uneasiness, 
and  to  require  his  own  promised  reward.    It  seems 
moreover  that  Xenophon   himself  departed  from 
Byzantium  by  the  same  opportunity.     When  they 
reached  Kyzikus,  they  met  the  Lacedaemonian  Ari- 
starchus  ;  who  was  coming  out  as  newly-appointed 
harmost  of  Byzantium,  to  supersede  Kleander,  and 
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who  acquainted  Anaxibius  that  Polus  was  on  the 
point  of  arriving  to  supersede  him  as  admiraL 
Anxious  to  meet  Pharnabazus  and  make  sure  of  his 
bribe,  Anaxibius  impressed  his  parting  injunction 
upon  Aristarchiis  to  sell  for  slaves  all  the  Cjrreians 
whom  he  might  find  at  Byzantium  on  his  arrival, 
and  then  pursued  his  voyage  along  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Propontis  to  Parium.  But  Pharnabazus, 
having  already  received  intimation  of  the  change  of 
admirals,  knew  that  the  friendship  of  Anaxibius  was 
no  longer  of  any  value,  and  took  no  farther  heed  of 
him  ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  to  Byzantium 
to  make  the  like  compact  with  Aristarchus  against 
the  Cyreian  army*. 

Anaxibius  was  stung  to  the  quick  at  this  combi- 
nation of  disappointment  and  insult  on  the  part  of 
who^ow'   the  satrap.     To  avenge  it,  he  resolved  to  employ 
x^op^on    those  very  soldiers  whom  he  had  first  corruptly  and 
thcCy!*^    fraudulently  brought  across  to  Europe,  next  cast  out 
'^^^  ^  ,  from  Byzantium,  and  lastly,  ordered  to  be  sold  into 
toAau.       slavery,  so  far  as  any  might  yet  be  found  in  that 
town ;  bringing  them  back  into  Asia  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  against  Pharnabazus.    Accordingly  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Xenophon,  and  ordered  him  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  to  rejoin  the  army,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  together,  of  recalling  tiie 
soldiers  who  had  departed,  and  transporting  the 
whole  body  across  into  Asia.  He  provided  him  with 
an  armed  vessel  of  thirty  oars  to  cross  over  from 
Parium  to  Perinthus,  sending  over  a  peremptory 

^  Xen.  Ailftb.  vii.  2,  7.  ^appofiaCos  bi,  ^\  ^trBeto  'Apltrrapx^ 
re  ^jcoira  €h  BvCdtfTtop  ApfiotrH^  nai  *Amiiifitiw  oCKtri  mvapxwpra, 
'AyafijStov  fiiv  ffiUXtfat,  irphs  *Api<rrapxoy  dc  diefrpdmro  rck  airrh 
irtpl  Tov  Kvptiov  (rrpartvpatos  &tr€p  ml  irpbt  *Ava(i/9iov. 
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order  to  the  Perinthians  to  furnish  him  with  horses 
in  order  that  he  might  reach  the  army  with  the 
greatest  speeds  Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been 
safe  for  Xenophon  to  disobey  this  order,  under  any 
circumstances.  But  the  idea  of  acting  with  the 
army  in  Asia  against  Pharnabazus,  under  Lacedse- 
monian  sanction,  was  probably  very  acceptable  to 
him«  He  hastened  across  to  the  army,  who  wel- 
comed his  return  with  joy,  and  gladly  embraced  the 
proposal  of  crossing  to  Asia,  which  was  a  great  im- 
provement upon  their  forlorn  and  destitute  condi- 
tion. He  accordingly  conducted  them  to  PerinthuSi 
and  encamped  under  the  walls  of  the  town ;  refusing, 
in  his  way  through  Selymbria,  a  second  proposition 
from  Seuthes  to  engage  the  services  of  the  army. 

While  Xenophon  was  exerting  himself  to  procure  Aristarchiis 
transports  for  the  passage  of  the  army  atPerinthus,  cfm^s^^ 
Aristarchus  the  new  harmost  arrived  there  with  two  ^^^^ 
triremes  from  Byzantium.     It  seems  that  not  only  ^^^^ 
Byzantium,  but  also  both  Perinthus  and  Selymbria,  i^  left 
were  comprised  in  his  government  as  harmost.    On  tium. 
first  reaching  Byzantium  to  supersede  Kleander,  he 
found  there  no  less  than  400  of  the  Cyreians,  chiefly 
sick  and  wounded ;  whom  Kleander,  in  ^ite  of  the 
ill-will  of  Anaxibius,  had  not  only  refused  to  sell 

^  Xen.  Inab.  vii.  2,  8-25. 

'B«  rovrov  ^  ^Atnillhos,  icaX«<raff  Xciv<^«iTa,  «cXcv€i  Urd&ff  t^x^ji 
Ka\  f'TfX^^i  n'Xcvo'at  «fr»  t6  trrpaTtv^a  as  rdxKTra,  Koi  <rvv€xtw 
re  t6  aTaT€Vfia  Koi  owaBpoiCtLV  rav  bufnrapiUvtov  wr  hy  7r\€laTovg 
bwffrai,  icoi  frapayv/^o  th  HipivBov  diaPifidCtip  th  rfjp  *K<rU»  8ti 
rdxiCTa'  Koi  didoso-iv  avrf  TpiaK6vTopov,  xal  cVccrroX^y  Koi  Mpa 
iTtffi/ir4fjmtt  jccXcvaoira  robs  tleptwfflcvs  &s  tdxit^ta  Ztvc^vra  frpo- 
tr^pyftM  r<nt  tirirois  M  rd  aTpdrtvfia, 

The  teliement  interest  wMch  Anaxibiiis  took  in  this  new  project  is 
fiuffked  hy  the  strength  of  Xenophon's  kngoage  :  extreme  celerity  is 
enjoined  three  several  times. 

q2 
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into  slavery,  but  had  billeted  upon  the  citizens,  and 
tended  with  solicitude  ;  so  much  did  his  good  feeling 
towards  Xenophon  and  towards  the  army  now  come 
into  play.  We  read  with  indignation  that  Aristar- 
chus,  immediately  on  reaching  Byzantium  to  super- 
sede him,  was  not  even  contented  with  sending 
these  400  men  out  of  the  town  ;  but  seized  them, 
— Greeks,  citizens,  and  soldiers  as  they  were'— and 
sold  them  all  into  slavery  ^  Apprised  of  the  move- 
ments of  Xenophon  with  the  army,  he  now  came  to 
Perinthus  to  prevent  their  transit  into  Asia ;  laying 
an  embargo  on  the  transports  in  the  harbour,  and 
presenting  himself  personally  before  the  assembled, 
army  to  prohibit  the  soldiers  from  crossing.  When 
Xenophon  informed  him  that  Anaxibius  had  given 
them  orders  to  cross,  and  had  sent  him  expressly 
to  conduct  them — Aristarchus  replied,  **  Anaxibius 
is  no  longer  in  functions  as  admiral,  and  I  am  har- 
most  in  this  town.  If  I  catch  any  of  you  at  sea,  I 
will  sink  you.*'  On  the  next  day,  he  sent  to  invite 
the  generals  and  the  captains  (lochagejs)  to  a  con- 
ference within  the  walls.  They  were  just  about  to 
enter  the  gates,  when  Xenophon,  who  was  among 
them,  received  a  private  warning,  that  if  he  went 
in,  Aristarchus  would  seize  him,  and  either  put  him 
to  death  or  send  him  prisoner  to  Pharnabazus. 
Accordingly  Xenophon  sent  forward  the  others,  and 
remained  himself  with  the  army,  alleging  the  obli- 
gation of  sacrificing.    The  behaviour  of  Aristarchus 

^  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2, 6.  Ka\  6  *Ava(ifito?  rf  /mv  'Aptorapx^  ifrurrtX'' 
Xcc  &7r6irovs  h»  €vpoi  iv  BvCarri^  t£v  Kvpov  arparuarm^  vn-oXtXttfifiivovt 
oirMtrBai'  'O  dc  KXcavdpor  ovdtwa  tvtvpdKti,  dKKii  Ka\  rtfiff  Kdfipwras 
iB€pav€V9P  chfTtlpiAP  Koi  apayKdC»y  oUla  dex^oBai,    ^Apltrrapxos  d*  iirtX 
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— ^who,  when  he  saw  the  others  without  Xenophon, 
sent  them  away,  and  desired  that  they  would  all 
come  again  in  the  afternoon — confirmed  the  justice 
of  his  suspicions,  as  to  the  imminent  danger  from 
which  he  had  been  preserved  by  this  accidental 
warning  ^  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  Xenophon 
disregarded  the  second  invitation  no  less  than  the 
first ;  moreover  a  third  invitation,  which  Aristafchus 
afterwards  sent,  was  disregarded  by  all. 

We  have  here  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  not  SJcwm' 
scrupling  to  lay  a  snare  of  treachery  as  flagrant  as  Jn^^^f^' 
that  which  Tissaphernes  had  practised  on  the  banks  xenophon. 
of  the  Zab  to  entrap  Klearchus  and  his  colleagues 
—and  that  too  against  a  Greek,  and  an  officer  of 
the  highest  station  and  merit,  who  had  just  saved 
Byzantium  from  pillage,  and  was  now  actually  in 
execution  of  orders  received  from  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  Anaxibius.  Had  the  accidental  warning 
been  withheld,  Xenophon  would  assuredly  have 
fallen  into  this  snare,  nor  could  we  reasonably  have 
charged  him  with  imprudence — so  fully  was  he  en- 
titled to  count  upon  straightforward  conduct  under 
the  circumstances.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
Klearchus,  who  undoubtedly  manifested  lamentable 
credulity,  nefarious  as  was  the  fraud  to  which  he 
fell  a  victim. 

At  the  second  interview  with  the  other  officers, 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2, 14-16. 

cTcrcfo-t,  <rvKKr)ff>Bj}irtTcu,*  Koi  fj  avrov  r«  irc/ircrai,  ^  ^apvafiade^  wapaho* 
Ofitrtrai,  'O  d€,  dKovaas  r<tvra,  rovg  fi€v  wpoirffiirtTCU,  avrbf  d*  €lrr€y, 
ori  Bvaai  re  povXotTO,,..Ol  dc  (rrpaniyol  Koi  ol  Xoxoyol  yfisoPTtt  vapii  rov 
'Apiardpxov,  dtr^yycXXov  5ti  vvw  fuy  dirUvai  ot^ff  xcXcvci,  lifg  deCKrfs  W 
rJKtip'  Ma  Koi  dfjKrf  iiaXKov  id6K€i  that  17  cirijSovX^.    Compare  vii.  3,  2. 
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Xenophon  Aiistarchus,  while  he  forbade  the  army  to  cross  the 
puSSin'  water,  directed  them  to  force  their  way  by  land 
thcconduct  tj^,.Qug]j   tjjg  Thracians  who   occupied   the  Holy 

^7^  mountain,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  the  Chersonese ; 

opens  nego-  '  ' 

*»^»»  where  (he  said)  they  should  receive  pay.  Neon  the 
seuthes.  Lacedaemonian,  with  about  800  hoplites  who  adhered 
to  his  separate  command,  advocated  this  plan  as 
the  best.  To  be  set  against  it,  however,  there  was 
the  proposition  of  Seuthes  to  take  the  army  into 
pay ;  which  Xenophon  was  inclined  to  prefer,  un» 
easy  at  the  thoughts  of  being  cooped  up  in  the  narrow 
peninsula  of  the  Chersonese,  under  the  absolute 
command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost,  with  great 
uncertainty  both  as  to  pay  and  as  to  provisions  ^ 
Moreover  it  was  imperiously  necessary  for  these 
disappointed  troops  to  make  some  immediate  move- 
ment :  for  they  had  been  brought  to  the  gates  of 
Perinthus  in  hopes  of  passing  immediately  on  ship- 
board ;  it  was  midwinter — they  were  encamped  in 
the  open  field,  under  the  severe  cold  of  Thrace — 
they  had  neither  assured  supplies,  nor  even  money 
to  purchase,  if  a  market  had  been  near'.  Xenophon^ 
who  had  brought  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe- 
rinthus, was  now  again  responsible  for  extricating 
them  from  this  untenable  situation ;  and  began  to 
offer  sacrifices,  according  to  his  wont,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  gods  would  encourage  him  to  recom- 
mend a  covenant  with  Seuthes.  The  sacrifices 
were  so  favourable,  that  he  himself,  together  with 
a  confidential  officer  from  each  of  the  generals,  went 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  16 ;  vii.  3,  3 ;  yii.  6,  13. 
^  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6, 24.  ficVof  dc  x^tfi^p  ^p,  &c.    Probably  the  month 
of  December. 
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by  night  and  paid  a  visit  to  Seuthes,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  understanding  distinctly  his  offers  and 
purposes. 

Maesadds,  the  father  of  Seuthes,  had  been  appa-  f^'^  ^ 
rently  a  dependent  prince  under  the  great  monarchy  hu  ubeni 
of  the  Odrysian  Thracians ;  so  formidable  in  the  Ir^. 
early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  But  intestine 
commotions  had  robbed  him  of  his  principality  over 
three  Thracian  tribes ;  which  it  was  now  the  ambi- 
tion  of  Seuthds  to  recover,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cyreian 
army.  He  offered  to  each  soldier  one  stater  of 
Kyzikus  (about  20  Attic  drachmae,  or  nearly  the 
same  as  that  which  they  originally  received  from 
Cyrus)  as  pay  per  month ;  twice  as  much  to  each 
lochage  or  captain — four  times  as  much  to  each  of 
the  generals.  In  case  they  should  incur  the  enmity 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  joining  him,  he  guaranteed 
to  them  all  the  right  of  settlement  and  fraternal 
protection  in  his  territory.  To  each  of  the  generals, 
over  and  above  pay,  he  engaged  to  assign  a  fort  on 
the  sea-coast,  with  a  lot  of  land  around  it,  and  oxen 
for  cultivation.  And  to  Xenophon  in  particular, 
he  offered  the  possession  of  Bisanthd,  his  best  point 
on  the  coast.  '^  I  will  also  (he  added,  addressing 
Xenophon)  give  you  my  daughter  in  marriage  ;  and 
if  you  have  any  daughter,  I  will  buy  her  from  you 
in  marriage  according  to  the  custom  of  Thrace^'* 
Seuthes  farther  engaged  never  on  any  occasion  to 
lead  them  more  than  seven  days'  journey  from  the 
sea,  at  farthest. 

These  offers  were  as  liberal  as  the  army  could 
possibly  expect ;  and  Xenophon  himself,  mistrust- 

*  X«n.  Anab.  vii.  2, 17*38, 
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Xcnophon    Jng  the  Lacedaemonians  as  well  as  mistrusted  by 

him  to  the   them,  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  acquisi* 

a^ptThe    tion  of  a  Thracian  coast-fortress  and  territory  (sach 

®^^"-         as  Miltiades,  Alkibiades,  and  other  Athenian  leaders 

had  obtained  before  him)  as  a  valuable  refuge  in  case 

of  need^     But  even  if  the  promise  had  been  less 

favourable,  the  Cyreians  had  no  alternative;  for 

they  had  not  even  present  supplies — still  less  any 

means  of  subsistence  throughout  the  winter ;  while 

departure  by  sea  was  rendered  impossible  by  the 

Lacedaemonians.     On  the  next  day,  Seuthes  was 

introduced  by  Xenophon  and  the  other  generals  to 

the  army,  who  accepted  his  oflfers  and  concluded  the 

bargain. 

Service  of        They  remained  for  two  months  in  his  service, 

the  army 

with  engaged  in  warfare  against  various  Thracian  tribes^ 

who  cheats  whom  they  enabled  him  to  conquer  and  despoil ;  so 
mMt  of  that  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  was  in  possession 
their  pay.  q(  ^^  extcusive  dominion,  a  large  native  force,  and 
a  considerable  tribute.  Though  the  suflferings  of 
the  army  from  cold  were  extreme,  during  these  two 
months  of  full  winter  and  amidst  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Thrace,  they  were  nevertheless  enabled  by 
their  expeditions  along  with  Seuthes  to  procure 
plentiful  subsistence ;  which  they  could  hardly  have 
done  in  any  other  manner.  But  the  pay  which  he 
had  offered  was  never  liquidated;  at  least,  in  re- 
quital of  their  two  months  of  service,  they  received 
pay  only  for  twenty  days  and  a  little  more.  And 
Xenophon  himself,  far  from  obtaining  fulfilment  of 
those  splendid  promises  which  Seuthes  had  made 
to  him  personally,  seems  not  even  to  have  received 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6, 34. 
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his  pay  as  one  of  the  generals.  For  him,  the  result 
was  singularly  unhappy ;  since  he  forfeited  the  good- 
will of  Seuthes  by  importunate  demand  and  com- 
plaint for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pay  due  to 
the  soldiers ;  while  they  on  their  side,  imputing  to 
his  connivance  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
became  thus  in  part  alienated  from  him.  Much  of 
this  mischief  was  brought  about  by  the  treacherous 
intrigues  and  calumny  of  a  corrupt  Greek  from 
Maironeia,  named  Herakleides ;  who  acted  as  mi- 
nister and  treasurer  to  Seuthes. 

Want  of  space  compels  me  to  omit  the  narrative  The  amy 
given  by  Xenophon,  both  of  the  relations  of  the  TOobityo/ 
army  with  Seuthes,  and  of  the  warfare  carried  on  J^^nf^T 
against  the  hostile  Thracian  tribes — interesting  as  S^^Sa 
it  is  from  the  juxtaposition  of  Greek  and  Thracian  ■"^*?". 
manners.     It  seems  to  liave  been  composed  by  apubue 
Xenophon  under  feelings  of  acute  personal  disap-  andregunt 
pointment,  and  probably  in  refutation  of  calumnies  fid«Bc^"^' 
against  himself  as  if  he  had  wronged  the  army. 
Hence  we  may  trace  in  it  a  tone  of  exaggerated 
querulousness,  and  complaint  that  the  soldiers  were 
ungrateful  to  him.     It  is  true  that  a  portion  of  the 
army,  under  the  belief  that  he  had  been  richly  re- 
warded by  Seuthes  while  they  had  not  obtained 
their  stipulated  pay,  expressed  virulent  sentiments 
and  falsehoods  against  him  ^    Until  such  suspicions 
were  refuted,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  army  were 
alienated ;  but  they  were  perfectly  willing  to  hear 
both  sides — and  Xenophon  triumphantly  disproved 
the  accusation.     That  in  the  end,  their  feelings  to- 
wards him  were  those  of  esteem  and  favour,  stands 

^  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6,  9,  10. 
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confessed  in  his  own  words  ^  proving  that  the  in- 
gratitude of  which  he  complains  was  the  feeling  of 
some  indeed,  bat  not  of  ail. 
gJjj2J  ^        ^'  ^®  ^^^^  t^  *^y  however  what  would  have  been 
tbeLice-     the  fate  of  this  gallant  army,  when  Seuthes,  having 
who  be-    '  obtained  from  their  arms  in  two  months  all  that  he 


anxious  to    desired,  had  become  only  anxious  to  send  them  off 
c^ISm^  without  pay — ^had  they  not  been  extricated  by  a 
iS«J*in**^   change  of  interest  and  policy  on  the  part  of  all- 
onierto      powerful  Sparta.     The  Lacedaemonians  had  just 
agtinttthe  declared  war  against  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnaba« 
**^^'       zus  ;  sending"  Thimbron  into  Asia  to  commence 
military  operations.    They  then  became  extremely 
anxious  to  transport  the  Cyreians  across  to  Asia, 
which  their  harmost  Aristarchus  had  hitherto  pro- 
hibited— and  to  take  them  into  permanent  pay ;  for 
which  purpose  two  Lacedaemonians,  Charminus  and 
Polyntkus,  were  commissioned  by  Thimbron  to  offer 
to  the  army  the  same  pay  as  had  been  promised} 
though  not  paid,  by  Seuthes ;  and  as  had  been  ori- 
ginally paid  by  Cyrus.     Seuthes  and  Herakleides, 
eager  to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  soldiers,  en- 
deavoured to  take  credit  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
for  assisting  their  views*.    Joyfully  did  the  army 
accept  this  offer,  though  complaining  loudly  of  the 
fraud  practised  upon  them  by  Seuthes ;  which  Char* 
minus,  at  the  instance  of  XenophoUi  vainly  pressed 
the  Thracian  prince  to  redress^.     He  even  sent 
Xenophon  to  demand  the  arrear  of  pay  in  the  name 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  afforded  to  the  Athe- 
nian an  opportunity  of  administering  a  severe  lee- 

*  Xen.  Anab.  rii.  7,  65->57.  *  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  6, 1-7* 

'  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  f,  16, 
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ture  to  Seuthes^  But  the  latter  web  found  less 
accessible  to  the  workings  of  eloquence  than  the 
Cyreian  assembled  soldiers  ;  nor  did  Xenophon 
obtain  anything  beyond  a  miserable  dividend  upon 
the  sum  due : — together  with  civil  expressions  to- 
wards himself  personally — an  invitation  to  remain 
in  his  service  with  1000  hopUtes  instead  of  going 
to  Asia  with  the  army — and  renewed  promises,  not 
likely  now  to  find  much  credit,  of  a  fort  and  a  grant 
of  lands. 
When  the  army,  now  reduced  by  losses  and  di«  Xenophon 

crosses  oyer 

spersions  to  6000  men*,  was  prepared  to  cross  into  ^th  the 
Asia,  Xenophon  was  desirous  of  going  back  to  i^^his 
Athens,  but  was  persuaded  to  remain  with  them  Se^i^T 
until  the  junction  with  Thimbron,     He  was  at  this  ^IJI^^^ 
time  so  poor,  having  scarcely  enough  to  pay  for  z«isMcai. 
hia  journey  home,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  beneficui 
horse  at  Lampsakus,  the  Asiatic  town  where  the 
army  landed.     Here  he  found  Eukleides,  a  Phlia- 
sian  prophet  with  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  hold 
intercourse  and  ofifer  sacrifice  at  Athens.     This 
man,  having  asked  Xenophon  how  much  he  had 
acquired  in  the  expedition,  could  not  believe  him 
when  he  affirmed  his  poverty.   But  when  they  pro* 
ceeded  to  offer  sacrifice  together,  from  some  animala 
sent  by  the  Lampsakenes  as  a  present  to  Xenophon, 
Eukleides  had  no  sooner  inspected  the  entrails  of 
the  victims,  than  he  told  Xenophon  that  he  fully 
credited  the  statement.    '*  I  see  (he  said)  that  even 

>  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7, 2M7. 

The  ledure  k  of  uniuitable  prolixity,  when  we  oonuder  the  person  to 
whom»  and  the  curctunitanees  under  which,  it  purports  to  have  been 
spoken. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  7>  23. 
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if  money  shall  be  ever  on  its  way  to  come  to  you, 
you  yourself  will  be  a  hindrance  to  it,  even  if  there 
be  no  other  (here  Xenophon  acquiesced) :  Zeus 
Meilichios  (the  Gracious^)  is  the  real  bar.  Have 
you  ever  sacrificed  to  him,  with  entire  burnt-offer- 
ings, as  we  used  to  do  together  at  Athens?" 
"Never  (replied  Xenophon),  throughout  the  whole 
march."  ''  Do  so  now,  then  (said  Eukleides),  and 
it  will  be  for  your  advantage."  The  next  day,  on 
reaching  Ophrynium,  Xenophon  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion ;  sacrificing  little  pigs  entire  to  Zeus  Meilichios, 
as  was  the  custom  at  Athens  during  the  public  fes* 
tival  called  Diasia.  And  on  the  very  same  day  he 
felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  proceeding;  for 
Biton  and  another  envoy  came  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians with  an  advance  of  pay  to  the  army,  and 
with  dispositions  so  favourable  to  himself,  that  they 
bought  back  for  him  his  horse,  which  he  had  just 
sold  at  Lampsakus  for  fifty  darics.  This  was  equi- 
valent to  giving  him  more  than  one  year's  pay  in 
hand  (the  pay  which  he  would  have  received  as 
general  being  four  darics  per  month,  or  four  times 
that  of  the  soldier),  at  a  time  when  he  was  known 
to  be  on  the  point  of  departure,  and  therefore  would 

^  It  appears  that  the  epithet  Meilichios  (the  Gracious)  is  here  applied 
to  Zeus  in  the  same  euphemistic  sense  as  the  denomination  EummUdei 
to  the  avenging  goddesses.  Zeus  is  conceived  as  having  actually  inflicted^ 
or  heing  in  a  disposition  to  inflict,  evil :  the  sacrifice  to  him  under  this 
surname  represents  a  sentiment  of  fear,  and  is  one  of  atonement,  expia- 
tion or  purification,  destined  to  avert  his  displeasure ;  but  the  surname 
itself  is  to  be  interpreted  proleptice,  to  use  the  word  of  the  critics — it 
designates,  not  the  actual  disposition  of  Zeus  (or  of  other  gods),  but 
that  disposition  which  the  sacrifice  is  intended  to  bring  about  in  him. 

See  Pausan.  i.  37, 3 ;  ii.  20, 3.  K.  F.  Herrmann,  Gottesdienstl.  Alter- 
thiimer  der  Griechen,  s.  58 ;  Van  Stegeren,  De  GrsBCorum  Diebus  Festis, 
p.  6  (Utrecht,  1849). 
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not  stay  to  earn  it.  The  short-comings  of  Seuthes 
were  now  made  up  with  immense  interest,  so  that 
Xenophon  became  better  off  than  any  man  in  the 
army  ;  though  he  himself  slurs  over  the  magnitude 
of  the  present,  by  representing  it  as  a  delicate  com- 
pliment to  restore  to  him  a  favourite  horse. 

Thus  gratefully  and  instantaneously  did  Zeus  the 
Gracious  respond  to  the  sacrifice  which  Xenophon, 
after  a  long  omission,  had  been  admonished  by 
Eukleides  to  offer.  And  doubtless  Xenophon  was 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  belief,  which  ma« 
nifests  itself  throughout  all  his  writings,  that  sacri- 
fice not  only  indicates,  by  the  interior  aspect  of  the 
immolated  victims,  the  tenor  of  coming  events — 
but  also,  according  as  it  is  rendered  to  the  right 
god  and  at  the  right  season,  determines  his  will,  and 
therefore  the  course  of  events,  for  dispensations 
favourable  or  unfavourable. 

But  the  favours  of  Zeus  the  Gracious,  though  He  con- 

ancts  the 

begun,  were  not  yet  ended.     Xenophon  conducted  amyacroa 
the  army  through  the  Troad,   and  across  Mount  to^p^- 
Ida,  to  Antandrus ;  from  thence  along  the  coast  of  *^™* 
Lydia,  through  the  plain  of  Thdb6  and  the  town 
of  Adramyttium,  leaving  Atarneus  on   the  right 
hand,  to  Pergamus  in  Mysia;  a  hill  town  over- 
hanging the  river  and  plain  of  Kaikus.     This  di- 
strict was  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Ere- 
trian   Gongylus,  who,  having  been  banished  for 
embracing  the  cause  of  the  Persians  when  Xerxes 
invaded  Greece,  had  been  rewarded  (like  the  Spartan 
king  Demaratus)  with  this  sort  of  principality  under 
the  Persian    empire.       His   descendant,   another 
(rongylus,  now  occupied  Pergamus,  with  his  wife 
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fifty  darics  which  he  had  before  received.  "  Here 
then  Xenophon  (to  use  his  own  language^)  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  god  *'  (Zens  Meili* 
Chios).  We  may  add — ^what  he  ought  to  have 
added,  considering  the  accusations  which  he  had 
before  put  forth — that  neither  had  he  any  reason  to 
complain  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  army. 
The  Cy-  As  soou  as  Thimbrou  arrived  with  his  own  forces, 

inooiiK)-      and  the  Cyreians  became  a  part  of  his  army,  Xe- 
^7^  the  nophon  took  his  leave  of  them.     Having  deposited 
Jj^^J^  in  the  temple  at  Ephesus  that  portion  which  had 
^^~"    been  confided  to  him  as  general,  of  the  tithe  set 
phon  leaves  apart  by  the  army  at  Kerasus  for  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
depoiiting    tcmis*,  he  sccms  to  have  executed  his  intention  of 
in  t!«  °*^    returning  to  Athens*.  He  must  have  arrived  there, 
^^Q^^     after  an  absence  of  about  two  years  and  a  half, 
within  a  few  weeks,  at  farthest,  after  the  death  of 
his  friend  and  preceptor  Sokrates,  whose  trial  and 
condemnation  have  been  recorded  in  my  last  volume. 
That  melancholy  event  certainly  occurred  during 
his  absence  from  Athens^ ;  but  whether  it  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  before  he  reached  the  city,  we  do 
not  know.     How  much  grief  and  indignation  it  ex- 
cited in  his  mind,  we  may  see  hy  his  collection  of 
memoranda  respecting  the  life  and  conversations  of 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8,  23, 

'Ein'ovBa  rhv  6(6v  oCk  j/riacraro  6  Vd^eSy*  {nn^irparrov  yap  Koi  ol 
Aojcfloycff  KOI  ol  \oxayoi  Kal  ol  SKkot  irrparrfyol  Koi  ol  orpaTi&TM,  &<rt€ 
i^tdprra  \afi€iif  Kol  tmrovs  xal  C^vyrj  Kal  SKka,  &aT€  lKav6if  cu^oi  Kal 
SXXop  If^  tt  irotciy. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  t.  3,  6.  It  seems  plain  that  this  deposit  most  have 
been  furst  made  on  the  present  occasion. 

>  Compare  Anabasis,  vii.  7>  57 ;  vii.  8,  2. 

^  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iv.  8, 4 — as  well  as  tiie  opemng  sentence  of  the 
work. 
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Sokrates,  known  by  the  name  of  Memorabilia,  and 
probably  put  together  shortly  after  his  arrival. 

That  he  was  again  in  Asia,   three  years  after-  Hissubsc 

o  r  1  •  quent  re- 

wards, on  military  service  under  the  Lacedaemonian  torn  to 

king  Agesilaus,  is  a  fact  attested  by  himself;  but  take'com. 
at  what  precise  moment  he  quitted  Athens  for  his  cyreians^M 
second  visit  to  Asia,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.     I  f^j^^ace. 
incline  to  believe  that  he  did  not  remain  many  d»nionian 
months  at  home,  but  that  he  went  out  again  in  the 
next  spring  to  rejoin  the  Cyreians  in  Asia — became 
again  their  commander — and  served  for  two  years 
under  the  Spartan  general  Derkyllidas  before  the 
arrival  of  Agesilaus.     Such  military  service  would 
doubtless  be  very  much  to  his  taste ;  while  a  resi- 
dence at  Athens,  then  subject  and  quiescent,  would 
probably  be  distasteful  to  him  ;  both  from  the  habits 
of  command  which  he  had  contracted  during  the 
previous  two  years,  and  from  feelings  arising  out  of 
the  death  of  Sokrates.     After  a  certain  interval  of 
repose,  he  would  be  disposed  to  enter  again  upon 
the  war  against  his  old  enemy  Tissaphernes ;  and 
his  service  went  on  when  Agesilaus  arrived  to  take 
the  command  ^ 

But  during  the  two  years  after  this  latter  event,  Xenophon 
Athens  became  a  party  to  the  war  against  Sparta,  s^rua 
and  entered  into   conjunction  with   the  king  of  ^th  Age- 
Persia  as  well  as  with  the  Thebans  and  others  :  "^*?"^ 

'   against 

while  Xenophon,  continuing  his  service  as  com-  Athen8-->he 

^  *^  is  banished. 

^  See  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 7 — a  passage  which  Moms  refers^  I  think 
with  much  probability,  to  Xenophon  himself. 

The  Tery  circumstantial  details,  which  Xenophon  g:ives  (iii.  1,  11-28) 
about  the  proceedings  of  Derkyllidas  against  Meidias  in  the  Troad, 
seem  also  to  indicate  that  he  was  serving  there  in  person. 

VOL.  IX.  R 
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mander  of  the  Cyreians,  and  accompanying  Agesi- 
laus  from  Asia  back  into  Greece,  became  engaged 
against  the  Athenian  troops  and  their  Boeotian  allies 
at  the  bloody  battle  of  Kordneia.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Athenians 
passed  sentence  of  banishment  against  him ;  not 
because  he  had  originally  taken  part  in  aid  of  Cyrus 
against  Artaxerxes — nor  because  his  political  senti- 
ments were  unfriendly  to  democracy,  as  has  been 
sometimes  erroneously  affirmed — but  because  he  was 
now  openly  in  arms,  and  in  conspicuous  command, 
against  his  own  country  \    Having  thus  become 

>  That  the  lentenoe  of  baniihment  on  Xenophon  was  not  paned  hy 
the  Athenian!  until  after  the  battle  of  Kor6neia,  appears  plidnly  from 
Anabasis,  v.  3,  7.    This  battle  took  place  in  August  394  B.C. 

Pausanias  also  will  be  found  in  harmony  with  this  statement,  as  to 
the  time  of  the  banishment.  *E^)fiif  d^  6  Xf yo^fiv  viro  *A6ff¥aUw,  ms 
M.  /dacrcXca  t»v  Htpa&v,  a'<f>i<riv  (Hvovv  Svra,  crTpardas  furaa^^p 
Kvpy  9roXcfua)rdr^  rov  brffiov  (iv.  6,  4).  Now  it  was  not  until  396  or 
395  B.C.,  that  the  Persian  king  began  to  manifest  the  least  symptoms 
of  goodwill  towards  Athens ;  and  not  until  the  battle  of  Knidus  (a  little 
before  the  battle  of  Kor6neia  in  the  same  year),  that  he  testified  his 
goodwill  by  conspicuous  and  effective  service.  If  therefore  the  motive 
of  the  Athenians  to  banish  Xenophon  arose  out  of  the  good  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  king  of  Persia  towards  them,  the  banishment  could  not 
have  taken  place  before  395  B.C.,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  place 
until  after  394  B.C.;  which  is  the  intimation  of  Xenophon  himielf  as 
above. 

Lastly,  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii.  52)  states,  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
main  truth,  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  against  XenQ« 
phon  by  the  Athenians  on  the  ground  of  his  attaehment  to  the  Lacedtt« 
monians — cVl  Aajcowcr/i^. 

Kriiger  and  others  seem  to  think  that  Xenophon  was  banished  be- 
cause he  took  service  under  Cyrus,  who  had  been  the  bitter  enemy  of 
Athens.  It  is  true  that  Sokrates,  when  first  consulted,  was  apprehen- 
nve  beforehand  that  this  might  bring  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  Athens 
(Xen.  Anab.  iii.  1,  5).  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  «^  tkii  time, 
the  king  of  Persia  wa»  just  m  mueh  the  enemy  of  Athena  as  Cyras 
was;  and  that  Cyrus  in  faot  had  made  war  upon  her  with  the  forces  and 
treasures  of  the  king.    Artaxents  and  Cynii  being  thus*  at  that  tims^ 
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an  exile,  Xenophon  was  allowed  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  settle  at  Skillus,  one  of  the  villages  of  Tri- 
phylia,  near  Olympia  in  Peloponnesus,  which  they 
had  recently  emancipated  from  the  Eleians.  At 
one  of  the  ensuing  Olympic  festivals,  Megabyzus, 
the  superintendent  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus,  came  over  as  a  spectator ;  bringing  with  ^*]g2^ 
him  the  money  which  Xenophon   had  dedicated  near  oiym. 

^-      piEf  on  ftn 

therein  to  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  This  money  Xe-  estate  con. 
nophon  invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands  at  SkiUus,  i^nu. 
to  be  consecrated  in  permanence  to  the  goddess ; 
having  previously  consulted  her  by  sacrifice  to  ascer- 
tain her  approval  of  the  site  contemplated,  which 
site  was  recommended  to  him  by  its  resemblance 
in  certain  points  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  temple. 
Thus,  there  was  near  each  of  them  a  river  called 
by  the  same  name  Selinus,  having  iu  it  fish  and 
a  shelly  bottom.  Xenophon  constructed  a  cha« 
pel,  an  altar,  and  a  statue  of  the  goddess  made  of 
cypress^wood :  all  exact  copies,  on  a  reduced  scale, 
of  the  temple  and  golden  statue  at  Ephesus.  A 
column  placed  near  them  was  inscribed  with  the 
following  words — "  This  spot  is  sacred  to  Artemis. 
Whoever  possesses  the  property  and  gathers  its 
fruits,  must  sacrifice  to  her  the  tithe  every  year, 
and  keep  the  chapel  in  repair  out  of  the  remainder. 

both  enemies  of  Athens^  it  was  of  little  consequence  to  the  Athenians 
whether  Gyrus  succeeded  or  failed  in  his  enterprise.  But  when  Arta- 
xerxes,  six  years  afterwards^  became  their  friend,  their  feelings  towards 
his  enemies  were  altered. 

The  passage  of  Pauaanias  as  above  cited,  if  understood  as  asserting 
the  main  cause  of  Xenophon's  banishment,  is  in  my  judgement  inaccu- 
rate. Xenophon  was  banished  fbr  Laconism,  or  attachment  to  Sparta 
against  his  country;  the  fact  of  his  having  served  under  Cyrus  against 
Artaxerxes  counted  at  best  only  as  a  secondary  motive. 

r2 
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Should  any  one  omit  this  duty,  the  goddess  herself 

will  take  the  omission  in  hand^" 
Charms  of  Immediately  near  the  chapel  was  an  orchard  of 
denoB^  every  description  of  fruit-trees,  while  the  estate 
S^n"*"  around  comprised  an  extensive  range  of  meadow, 
""f^.  P'*^"^  woodland  and  mountain — with  the  still  loftier  moun- 
offered  by    taiu  Called  Pholo6  adjoining.   There  was  thus  abun- 

Xenophon. 

dant  pasture  for  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.,  and  ex- 
cellent  hunting-ground  near,  for  deer  and  other 
game ;  advantages  not  to  be  found  near  the  Arte- 
mision  at  Ephesus.  Residing  hard  by  on  his  own 
property,  allotted  to  him  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Xenophon  superintended  this  estate  as  steward  for 
the  goddess  ;  looking  perhaps  to  the  sanctity  of  her 
name  for  protection  from  disturbance  by  the  Elei- 
ans,  who  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian^ settlers  at  Skillus,  and  protested  against  the 
peace  and  convention  promoted  by  Athens  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  because  it  recognised  that  place, 
along  with  the  townships  of  Triphylia,  as  autono- 
mous. Every  year  he  made  a  splendid  sacrifice,  from 
the  tithe  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  property ;  to  which 
solemnity  not  only  all  the  Skilluntines,  but  also 
all  the  neighbouring  villages,  were  invited.  Booths 
were  erected  for  the  visitors,  to  whom  the  goddess 
furnished  (this  is  the  language  of  Xenophon)  an 
ample  dinner  of  barley-meal,  wheaten  loaves,  meat, 
game,  and  sweetmeats^ ;  the  game  being  provided 

^  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3,  Id.  Kal  (rrqXTj  ecm^jcc  irapa  rbv  vcAv,  ypdfifiaTa 
tfxovo'a^ltpbs  6  X»pos  rrjs  ^Aprefubot'  t6v  de  €xpvTa  Koi  Kopirovfievov 
rijv  }uv  beKOTTjp  Kara6v€iy  iKdarov  trovs,  fK  di  tov  irtpirrov  top  vahv  cirt- 
a-K€vaCtiv'  iav  dc  rtr  /*^  iroifj  ravra,  rj  3t^  fieX^o-ct. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  2. 

'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3, 9,  Uap€ixf  d'  ^  O^^s  rois  friafvovoiv  Sk<l}iTa,  Sprovs, 
olvov,  rpayfjfioTa,  &C. 
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by  a  general  hunt,  which  the  sons  of  Xenophon 
conducted,  and  in  which  all  the  neighbours  took 
part  if  they  chose.  The  produce  of  the  estate, 
saving  this  tithe  and  subject  to  the  obligation  of 
keeping  the  holy  building  in  repair,  was  enjoyed  by 
Xenophon  himself.  He  had  a  keen  relish  for  both 
hunting  and  horsemanship,  and  was  among  the 
first  authors,  so  far  as  we  know,  who  ever  made 
these  pursuits,  with  the  management  of  horses  and 
dogs,  the  subject  of  rational  study  and  description. 

Such  was  the  use  to  which  Xenophon  applied  the  Later  life  of 
tithe  voted  by  the  army  at  Kerasus  to  the  Ephesian  -^pd^d 
Artemis ;  the  other  tithe,  voted  at  the  same  time  to  iSJ'^lfto^' 
Apollo,  he  dedicated  at  Delphi  in  the  treasure-  ^*^!l^^ 
chamber  of  the   Athenians,  inscribing   upon  the  '^^*?*** 
oflfering  his  own  name  and  that  of  Proxenus.     His  Athens. 
residence  being  only  at  a  distance  of  twenty  stadia 
from  the  great  temple  of  Olympia,  he  was  enabled 
to  enjoy  society  with  every  variety  of  Greeks — and 
to  obtain  copious  information  about  Grecian  politics, 
chiefly  from  philo-Laconian  informants,  and  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  point  of  view  predominant  in 
his  own  mind ;  while  he  had  also  leisure  for  the 
composition  of  his  various  works.     The  interesting 
description  which  he  himself  gives  of  his  residence 
at  Skillus  implies  a  state  of  things  not  present  and 
continuing  \  but  past  and  gone ;  other  testimonies 
too,  though  confused  and  contradictory,  seem  to 
show  that  the  Lacedaemonian  settlement  at  Skillus 
lasted  no  longer  than  the  power  of  Lacedaemon  was 
adequate  to  maintain  it.    During  the  misfortunes 
which  befel  that  city  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra 

'  Xen.  Anab.  v.  3,  9. 
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(371  B.c.)f  Xenophon,  with  his  family  and  his  fel- 
low-settlers, was  expelled  by  the  Eleians,  and  is 
then  said  to  have  found  shelter  at  Corinth.  But 
as  Athens  soon  came  to  be  not  only  at  peace,  but 
in  intimate  alliance,  with  Sparta — the  sentence  of 
banishment  against  Xenophon  was  revoked;  so 
that  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  was  again  passed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  birthright  as  an  Athenian 
citizen  and  Knight  ^  Two  of  his  sons,  Gryllus 
and  Diodorus,  fought  among  the  Athenian  horsemen 
at  the  cavalry  combat  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  where  the  former  was  slain,  after  mani- 
festing distinguished  bravery ;  while  his  grandson 
Xenophon  became  in  the  next  generation  the  sub- 
ject of  a  pleading  before  the  Athenian  Dikastery, 
composed  by  the  orator  Deinarchus^. 

^  Diogen.  Luert.  ii.  53, 54, 59.  Pausanias  (v.  6, 4)  attests  the  recon- 
quest  of  Skillus  by  the  Eleians,  but  adds  (on  the  authority  of  the  Eleian 
i(rjyrjTa\  or  show-guides)  that  they  permitted  Xenophon,  after  a  judicial 
examination  before  the  Olympic  Senate,  to  go  on  living  there  in  peace. 
The  latter  point  I  apprehend  to  be  incorrect. 

The  latter  works  of  Xenophon  (De  Vectigalibus,  De  Officio  Magistri 
Equitum,  &c.)  seem  plainly  to  imply  that  he  had  been  restored  to  citi- 
zenship, and  had  come  again  to  take  cognizance  of  politics  at  Athens. 

s  Diogen.  Laert.  ut  sup.  Dionys.  Halic.  De  Dinarcho,  p.  664,  ed. 
Reiske.  Dionysius  mentions  this  oration  under  the  title  of  'Afroorao-iov 
dnoXoyia  A/o-^vXcv  irphs  S(vo(f>&yTa.  And  Diogenes  also  alludes  to  it 
•— &ff  (l>rf(n  Ativapxof  iv  r^  irp6f  VeM^^CDira  diro^rrairlav, 

Schneider  in  his  Epimetrum  (ad  calcem  AnabaseoSi  p.  573),  respecdng 
the  exile  of  Xenophon,  argues  as  if  the  person  against  whom  the  oration 
of  Deinarchus  was  directed,  was  Xenophon  himself,  the  Cyreian  com- 
mander and  author.  But  this,  I  think,  is  chronologically  all  but  un- 
possible ;  for  Deinarchus  was  not  bom  till  361  b.c.i  and  composed  his 
first  oration  in  336  B.C. 

Yet  Deinarchus,  in  his  speech  against  Xenophon,  undoubtedly  men« 
tioned  several  facts  respecting  the  Cyreian  Xenophon,  which  impliea 
that  the  latter  was  a  relative  of  the  person  against  whom  the  oration 
was  directed.  I  venture  to  set  him  down  as  grandson ;  on  that  evidence, 
combined  with  the  identity  of  name  and  the  suitableness  in  point  of 
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On  bringing  this  accompliBbed  and  eminent  leader  ^^  im< 
to  the  close  of  that  arduous  retreat  which  he  had  pl^^d 


conducted  with  so  much  honour,  I  have  thought  it  ^^^  oi 
necessary  to  anticipate  a  little  on  the  future  in  order  Th^^SLd 
to  take  a  glance  at  his  subsequent  destiny.  To  his  ^^k^ 
exile  (in  this  point  of  view  not  less  useful  than  that  inuid. 
of  Thucydides)  we  probably  owe  many  of  those 
compositions  from  which  so  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  Grecian  affairs  is  derived.  But  to  the  contem-* 
porary  world,  the  retreat,  which  Xenophon  so  suc- 
cessfully conducted,  afforded  a  far  more  impressive 
lesson  than  any  of  his  literary  compositions.  It 
taught  in  the  moat  striking  manner  the  impotence 
of  the  Persian  land-force,  manifested  not  less  in  the 
generals  than  in  the  soldiers.  It  proved  that  the 
Persian  leaders  were  unfit  for  any  systematic  ope- 
rations, even  under  the  greatest  possible  advantages, 
against  a  small  number  of  disciplined  warriors  reso- 
lutely bent  on  resistance ;  that  they  were  too  stupid 
and  reckless  even  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  rivers, 
or  destroy  roads,  or  cut  off  supplies.  It  more  than 
confirmed  the  contemptuous  language  applied  to 
them  by  Cyrus  himself,  before  the  battle  of  Kunaxa ; 
when  he  proclaimed  that  he  envied  the  Greeks  their 
freedom,  and  that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  his  own  countrymen\    Against  such  perfect 

time.  He  might  well  be  the  son  of  Grylliu,  who  wae  ilain  fighting  At 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  in  362  B.C. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  an  orator,  composing  an  oration 
against  Xenophon  the  grandson,  should  touch  upon  the  acts  and  cha- 
racter of  Xenophon  the  grandfather :  see  for  an  analogy,  the  oration  of 
Isokrates,  de  Bigis,  among  others. 

1  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7«  4.  Compare  Plutarch,  Artazerz*  c.  20 ;  and  Iso- 
kratest  Panegyr.  Or.  iv.  s.  168, 169  seq. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  Cyroptedia  of  Xenophon  (riii.  8,  20,  21-26) 
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weakness  and  disorganization,  nothing  prevented 
the  success  of  the  Greeks  along  with  Cyrus,  except 
his  own  paroxysm  of  fraternal  antipathy  i.  And  we 
shall  perceive  hereafter  the  military  and  political 
leaders  of  Greece — Agesilaus,  Jason  of  Pherae*,  and 
others  down  to  Philip  and  Alexander^ — firmly  per* 
suaded  that  with  a  tolerably  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  Grecian  force,  combined  with  exemption 
from  Grecian  enemies,  they  could  succeed  in  over- 
, throwing  or  dismembering  the  Persian  empire.  This 
conviction,  so  important  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
Greece,  takes  its  date  from  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand.  We  shall  indeed  find  Persia  exercising 
an  important  influence,  for  two  generations  to  come 
— and  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  an  influence 
stronger  than  ever — over  the  destinies  of  Greece. 
But  this  will  be  seen  to  arise  from  the  treason  of 
Sparta,  the  chief  of  the  Hellenic  world,  who  aban- 
dons the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  even  arms  herself  with 
the  name  and  the  force  of  Persia,  for  purposes  of 
aggrandisement  and  dominion  to  herself.  Persia  is 
strong  by  being  enabled  to  employ  Hellenic  strength 
against  the  Hellenic  cause ;  by  lending  money  or  a 
fleet  to  one  side  of  the  Grecian  intestine  parties, 
and  thus  becoming  artificially  strengthened  against 

expresses  strenuously  the  like  conviction,  of  the  military  feebleness  and 
disorganization  of  the  Persian  empire,  not  defensible  inithout  Grecian 
aid. 

^  Isokrates,  Orat.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  104-106.  ^di;  b*  iyKparus  boKovvras 
cZmz(  (t.  e.  the  Greeks  under  Klearchus)  dc^  r^y  Kvf>ov  irpow€r€iatf 
dTvxri<rah  &c. 

«  Isokrates,  Orat.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  141  j  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  12. 

'  See  the  stress  laid  by  Alexander  the  Great  upon  the  adventures  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  in  his  speech  to  encourage  his  soldiers  before  the 
battle  of  Issus  (Arrian,  £.  A.  ii.  7,  8). 
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both.  But  the  Xenophontic  Anabasis  betrays  her 
real  weakness  against  any  vigorous  attack ;  while 
it  at  the  same  time  exemplifies  the  discipline,  the 
endurance,  the  power  of  self-action  and  adaptation, 
the  susceptibility  of  influence  from  speech  and  dis- 
cussion, the  combination  of  the  reflecting  obedience 
of  citizens  with  the  mechanical  regularity  of  soldiers 
— which  confer  such  immortal  distinction  on  the 
Hellenic  character.  The  importance  of  this  expe- 
dition and  retreat,  as  an  illustration  of  the  Hellenic 
qualities  and  excellence,  will  justify  the  large  space 
which  has  been  devoted  to  it  in  this  History. 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

GREECE  UNDER  THE  LACEDiEMONIAN  EMPIRE. 

Thb  three  preceding  Chapters  have  been  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  narrative  of  the  Expedition  and 
Retreat  immortalized  by  Xenophoo,  occupying  the 
two  years  intervening  between  about  April  401  B.C. 
and  June  399  b.c.  That  event,  replete  as  it  is  with 
interest  and  pregnant  with  important  consequences, 
stands  apart  from  the  general  sequence  of  Grecian 
aflfairs — which  sequence  I  now  resume. 
Sequel  of  It  will  be  recollected  that  as  soon  as  Xenophon 
aflWragcnc.  with  his  Ten  Thousand  warriors  descended  from  the 
BumeZ""  rugged  mountains  between  Armenia  and  the  Euxine 
to  the  hospitable  shelter  of  Trapezus,  and  began  to 
lay  their  plans  for  returning  to  Central  Greece — 
they  found  themselves  within  the  Lacedaemonian 
empire,  unable  to  advance  a  step  without  consulting 
Lacedaemonian  dictation,  and  obliged,  when  they 
reached  the  Bosphorus,  to  endure  without  redress 
the  harsh  and  treacherous  usage  of  the  Spartan 
officers,  Anaxibius  and  Aristarchus. 
Spartan  Of  that  empire  the  first  origin  has  been  set  forth 

how^d  in  my  last  preceding  volume.  It  began  with  the 
^^**  decisive  victory  of  iEgospotami  in  the  Hellespont 
mcnccd.  (September  or  October  405  b.c),  where  the  Lace- 
daemonian Lysander,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  got 
possession  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  and  a  large 
portion  of  their  crews — with  the  exception  of  eight 
or  nine  triremes  with  which  the  Athenian  admiral 
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Konoa  effected  his  escape  to  Euagoras  at  Cyprus. 
The  whole  power  of  Athens  was  thus  annihilated, 
and  nothing  remained  for  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
master  except  the  city  itself  and  Peiraeus ;  a  con* 
summation  certain  to  happen,  and  actually  brought 
to  pass  in  April  404  b.g.i  when  Lysander  entered 
Athens  in  triumph,  dismantled  Peiraeus,  and  demo- 
lished a  large  portion  of  the  Long  Walls.  With 
the  exception  of  Athens  herself — whose  citizens 
deferred  the  moment  of  subjection  by  an  heroic, 
though  unavailing,  struggle  against  the  horrors  of 
famine  —  and  of  Samos  —  no  other  Grecian  city 
offered  any  resistance  to  Lysander  after  the  battle 
of  iEgospotami ;  which  in  fact  not  only  took  away 
from  Athens  her  whole  naval  force,  but  transferred 
it  all  over  to  him,  and  rendered  him  admiral  of  a 
larger  Grecian  fleet  than  had  ever  been  seen  toge- 
ther since  the  battle  df  Salamis. 

I  have  recounted,  in  my  sixty-fifth  chapter,  the  ^^^'^** 
sixteen  months  of  bitter  suffering  undergone  by  ingof 
Athens  immediately  after  her  surrender.    The  loss  und^the 
of  her  fleet  and  power  was  aggravated  by  an  ex-  ^^**^' 
tremity  of  internal  oppression.     Her  oligarchical 
party  and  her  exiles,  returning  after  having  served 
with  the  enemy  against  her,  extorted  from  the  publio 
assembly,  under  the  dictation  of  Lysander  who  at- 
tended it  in  person,  the  appointment  of  an  omnipo- 
tent Council  of  Thirty,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  framing  a  new  constitution.    These  Thirty  rulers 
— ^among  whom  Kritias  was  the  most  violent,  and 
Theramenes  (seemingly)  the  most  moderate,  or  at 
least  the  soonest  satiated — perpetrated  cruelty  and 
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spoliation  on  the  largest  scale,  being   protected 
against  all  resistance  by  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
and  garrison  established  in  the  acropolis.     Besides 
numbers  of  citizens  put  to  death,  so  many  others 
were  driven  into  exile  with  the  loss  of  their  pro* 
perty,  that  Thebes  and  thjs  neighbouring  cities  be- 
came crowded  with  them.    After  about  eight  months 
of  unopposed  tyranny,  the  Thirty  found  themselves 
for  the  first  time  attacked  by  Thrasybulus  at  the 
head  of  a  small  party  of  these  exiles  coming  out  of 
Boeotia.    His  braverj^  and  good  conduct — combined 
with  the  enormities  of  the  Thirty,  which  became 
continually  more  nefarious,  and  to  which  even  nu- 
merous oligarchical  citizens,  as  well  as  Theramenes 
himself,  successively  became  victims — enabled  him 
soon  to  strengthen  himself,  to  seize  the  Peiraeus, 
and  to  carry  on  a  civil  war  which  ultimately  put 
down  the  tyrants. 
MtmtiQn        These  latter  were  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a 
feeling        ncw  Lacedsemouian  force.    And  had  that  force  still 
Athens^     Continued  at  the  disposal  of  Lysander,  all  resistance 
weput^    ^^  the  part  of  Athens  would  have  been  unavailing. 
thTSTc^    But  fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  the   last  few 
JJ^rc-      months  had  wrought  material  change  in  the  dispo- 
sitions both  of  the  allies  of  Sparta  and  of  many 
among  her  leading  men.     The  allies,  especially 
Thebes  and  Corinth,  not  only  relented  in  their 
hatred  and  fear  of  Athens,  now  that  she  had  lost 
her  power — but  even  sympathised  with  her  suffer- 
ing exiles,  and  became  disgusted  with  the  self- 
willed  encroachments  of  Sparta ;  while  the  Spartan 
king  Pausanias,  together  with  some  of  the  Ephors, 
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were  also  jealous  of  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
conduct  of  jLysander.  Instead  of  conducting  the 
Lacedaemonian  force  to  uphold  at  all  price  the  Ly- 
sandrian  oligarchy,  Pausanias  appeared  rather  as  . 
an  equitable  mediator  to  terminate  the  civil  war. 
He  refused  to  concur  in  any  measure  for  obstruct- 
ing the  natural  tendency  towards  a  revival  of  the 
democracy.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Athens, 
rescued  from  that  sanguinary  and  rapacious  regime 
which  has  passed  into  history  under  the  name  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  was  enabled  to  re-appear  as  a  hum- 
ble and  dependent  member  of  the  Spartan  alliance 
— with  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  her  former 
power,  yet  with  her  democracy  again  in  vigorous 
and  tutelary  action  for  internal  government.  The 
just  and  gentle  bearing  of  her  democratical  citizens, 
and  the  absence  of  reactionary  antipathies,  after 
such  cruel  ill-treatment — are  among  the  most  ho- 
nourable features  in  her  history. 

The  reader  will  find  in  my  last  volume,  what  I  J*?  ^ 

^  Knights  or 

can  only  rapidly  glance  at  here,  the  details  of  that  Honemen, 
system  of  bloodshed,  spoliation,  extinction  of  free  pro^eton 
speech  and  even  of  intellectual  teaching,  efforts  to  ^^^* 
implicate  innocent  citizens  as  agents  in  judicial  as-  ^'^^''Jj 
sassination,  &c. — which  stained  the  year  of  Anarchy  ?^«  ™rty 
(as  it  was  termed  in  Athenian  annals i)  immediately  tyranny. 
following  the  surrender  of  the  city.     These  details 
depend  on  evidence  perfectly  satisfactory ;  for  they 
are  conveyed  to  us  chiefly  by  Xenophon,  whose 
sympathies  are  decidedly  oligarchical.     From  him 
too  we  learn  another  fact,  not  less  pregnant  with 
instruction;  that  the  Knights  or  Horsemen,  the 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  1. 
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body  of  richest  proprietors   at  Athens,  were  the 
mainstay  of  the  Thirty  from  first  to  last,  notwith- 
standing all  the  enormities  of  their  career. 
The  state  of      We  learn   from  these    dark,  but  well-attested 

Athens  ' 

under  the  details,  to  appreciate  the  auspices  under  which  that 
sampte^^  period  of  history  called  the  Lacedaemonian  Empire 
ocduredin  was  inaugurated.  Such  phsenomena  were  by  no 
nimS^rof  ^©^^^s  confiucd  within  the  walls  of  Athens.  On 
other  Gre.   tjjg  contrary,  the  year  of  Anarchy  (using  that  term 


cian  cities, 
at  the  com 
mencemen 
of  the  Spai 
tan  empire. 


at  the  com.  in  the  scuse  in  which  it  was  employed  by  the 
of  the  Spar-  Athenians)  arising  out  of  the  same  combination  of 
causes  and  agents,  was  common  to  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  cities  throughout  Greece.  The 
Lacedaemonian  admiral  Lysander,  during  his  first 
year  of  naval  command,  had  organised  in  most  of 
the  allied  cities  factious  combinations  of  some  of  the 
principal  citizens,  corresponding  with  himself  per- 
sonally ;  by  whose  efforts  in  their  respective  cities 
he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously,  and 
whom  he  repaid,  partly  by  seconding  as  much  as  he 
could  their  injustices  in  their  respective  cities — 
partly  by  promising  to  strengthen  their  hands  still 
farther  as  soon  as  victory  should  be  made  sure^ 
This  policy,  while  it  served  as  a  stimulus  against  the 
common  enemy,  contributed  still  more  directly  to 
aggrandise  Lysander  himself ;  creating  for  him  an 
ascendency  of  his  own,  and  imposing  upon  him 
personal  obligations  towards  adherents,,  apart  from 
what  was  required  by  the  interests  of  Sparta. 

The  victory  of  ^gospotami,  complete  and  de-> 
oisive  beyond  all  expectations  either  of  friend  or  foe, 
enabled  him  to  discharge  these  obligations  with  in- 

>  Plutarobi  Lyiiiid.  o.  5, 
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tereat.    All  Greece  at  once  made  Bubmission  to  the  creatpower 
LacedsemoDiansS  except  Athens  and  Samos — and  --heesta. 
these  two  only  held  out  a  few  months.    It  was  now  most^^he 
the  first  business  of  the  victorious  commander  to  kw^ci!" 
remunerate  his  adherents,  and  to  take  permanent  *^g"|^^ 
security  for  l^partan  dominion  as  well  as  for  his  own,  harmosv 
In  the  greater  number  of  cities,  he  established  an 
oligarchy  of  Ten  citizens,  or  a  Dekarchy*,  com- 
posed of  his  own  partisans ;  while  he  at  the  same 
time  planted  in  each  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  or 
governor,  with  a  garrison,    to  uphold  the  new 
oligarchy.    The  Dekarchy  of  Ten  Lysandrian  par- 
tisans, with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  to  sustain 
them,  became  the  general  scheme  of  Hellenic  go<- 
vernment  throughout  the  i£gean,  from  Euboea  to 
the  Tbracian  coast  towns,  and  from  Miletus  to  By- 
zantiumt  Lysander  sailed  round  in  person  with  his 
victorious  fleet  to  Byzantium  and  Chalkddon,  to 
the  cities  of  Liesbos,  to  Thasos,  and  other  places-* 
while  he  sent  Eteonikus  to  Thrace,  for  the  purpose 
of  thus  recasting  the  governments  everywhere.  Not 
merely  those  cities  which  had  hitherto  been  on  the 
Athenian  side,  but  also  those  which  had  acted  as 
allies  of  Sparta,  were  subjected  to  the  same  intestine 
revolution  and  the  same  foreign  constraint^.  Every- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  6. 

'  These  Councils  of  Ten,  organized  by  Lysander^  are  sometimes 
called  Dekarchies — sometimes  Dekadarchies,  I  use  the  fonner  word 
by  preference ;  since  the  word  Dekadarch  is  also  employed  by  Xeno- 
phon  in  another  cmd  very  different  sense^as  meaning  an  officer  who 
commands  a  D$kad, 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13. 

KarqXvaoy  dc  rms  d^fuiw  Ka\  rax  SKXas  vokir^iat,  <lva  i^v  ipfMHnijv 
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where  the  new  Lysandrian  Dekarchy  superseded 
the  previous  governments,  whether  oligarchical  or 
democraticaL 
intimida.        At  Thasus,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  this  revo- 

tion  cxer- 

cised  every,  lutiou  was  uot  accomplished  without  much  blood- 
Lyuadam  shcd  as  wcU  as  trcachcrous  stratagem,  nor  did 
Si  OTTH^  Lysander  himself  scruple  to  enforce,  personally  and 
P*"^***"*-  by  his  own  presence,  the  execution  and  expulsion 
of  suspected  citizens  ^  In  many  places,  however, 
simple  terrorism  probably  sufficed.  The  new  Lysan- 
drian Ten  overawed  resistance  and  procured  recog- 
nition of  their  usurpation  by  the  menace  of  inviting 
the  victorious  admiral  with  his  fleet  of  200  sail,  and 
by  the  simple  arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost. 
Not  only  was  each  town  obliged  to  provide  a  for- 
tified citadel  and  maintenance  for  this  governor 
with  his  garrison,  but  a  scheme  of  tribute,  amount- 
ing to  1000  talents  annually,  was  imposed  for  the 
future,  and  assessed  rateably  upon  each  city  by 
Lysander*. 

In  what  spirit  these  new  Dekarchies  would  go- 

KpoTrifuya>p  xar^  nSKiv  iraipti&v.  Ka\  ravra  irparrtdP  Sfioi^s  tv  re 
rais  iro\9filai9  Ka\  rais  a-VfifidxoiS  yeytprjfitvais  n6\€<ri,  frapc- 
frXci  <rxo\ai«is  rp&vrov  riva  Kara(rK€vaC6fuvos  iavr^  rijv  r^r  *£XXado« 
^fMviav,    Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  2-5;  Diodor.  xiii.  3,  10,13. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13.  rroXXair  napayivSfuvot  avros  a'<j>ayais  #ca« 
crvpric^dXXoy  rovs  r&v  <^(X(0V  ^x^P^^  ^^'^  eiricuccr  cdcdov  rolr  ^'EXXijirt 
d€iyfMi  Trjs  Aojcedoifiovcfloy  ap^s,  &c. 

D).  C.  14.  Kat  tS>v  fjL€v  St^civ  nSKtav  S/jmK&s  iiraa&p  KoreXve  rhs 
iro\tT€la?  Koi  KaBiarrj  ^tKabapx^as'  noXkav  pAv  iv  €KdaTff  aif>arrop4vav, 
iroXX»v  d^  ifxvydvrav,  &c. 

About  the  massacre  at  Thasus,  see  Cornelius  Nepos,  Lysand.  c.  2; 
Polyfen.  i.  45, 4.  Compare  Plutarch^  Lysand.  c.  19 ;  and  see  Vol.  VIII. 
Ch.  Ixv.  p.  302  of  this  History. 

3  Diodor.  xiv.  10.  Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  151 ; 
Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 1. 
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vern,  consisting  as  they  did  of  picked  oligarcliical  Oppressive 
partisans  distinguished  for  audacity  and  ambition^  these  De. 
— ^who,  to  all  the  unscrupulous  lust  of  power  which  ^^  *"' 
characterised  Lysander  himself,  added  a  thirst  for 
personal  gain,  from  which  he  was  exempt,  and  were 
now  about  to  reimburse  themselves  for  services 
already  rendered  to  him — the  general  analogy  of 
Grecian  history  would  sufficiently  teach  us,  though 
we  are  without  special  details.  But  in  reference  to 
this  point,  we  have  not  merely  general  analogy  to 
guide  us ;  we  have  farther  the  parallel  case  of  the 
Thirty  at  Athens,  the  particulars  of  whose  rule  are 
well  known  and  have  already  been  alluded  to.  These 
Thirty,  with  the  exception  of  the  difference  of  num- 
ber, were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Lysandrian 
Dekarchy  ;  created  by  the  same  originating  force, 
placed  under  the  like  circumstances,  and  animated 
by  the  like  spirit  and  interests.  Every  subject  town 
would  produce  its  Kritias  and  Theramenes,  and  its 
body  of  wealthy  citizens  like  the  Knights  or  Horse- 
men at  Athens  to  abet  their  oppressions,  under 
Lacedsemonian  patronage  and  the  covering  guard  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  harmost.  Moreover,  Kritias, 
with  all  his  vices,  was  likely  to  be  better  rather  than 
worse,  as  compared  with  his  oligarchical  parallel  in 
any  other  less  cultivated  city.  He  was  a  man  of 
letters  and  philosophy,  accustomed  to  the  conver- 
sation of  Sokrates,  and  to  the  discussion  of  ethical 
and  social  questions.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the 
Knights  or  Horsemen  at  Athens.  Undoubtedly 
they  had  been  better  educated,  and  had  been  ex- 

>  Plutarch^  Lysand.  c.  13.  rov  Avo-ovdpov  rav  oXcycoy  rots  Bpatrvrd" 
roiff  Koi  <l>iKoP€iKor6Tois  ras  ir6Kfis  iyxuplCovroi, 

VOL.  IX,  S 
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posed  to  more  liberalising  and  improving  influences, 
than  the  corresponding  class  elsewhere.  If  then 
these  Knights  at  Athens  had  no  shame  in  serving 
as  accomplices  to  the  Thirty  throughout  all  their 
enormities,  we  need  not  fear  to  presume  that  other 
cities  would  furnish  a  body  of  wealthy  men  yet 
more  unscrupulous,  and  a  leader  at  least  as  san* 
guinary,  rapacious,  and  full  of  antipathies,  as  Kri- 
tias.  As  at  Athens,  so  elsewhere  ;  the  Dekarchs 
would  begin  by  putting  to  death  notorious  political 
opponents,  under  the  name  of ''  the  wicked  men^ ;" 
they  would  next  proceed  to  deal  in  the  same  manner 
with  men  Qf  known  probity  and  courage,  likely  to 
take  a  lead  in  resisting  oppression  ^  Their  career 
of  blood  would  continue — ^in  spite  of  remonstrances 
from  more  moderate  persons  among  their  own  num- 
ber,  like  Theramenes — until  they  contrived  some 
stratagem  for  disarming  the  citizens,  which  would 
enable  them  to  gratify  both  their  antipathies  and 
their  rapacity,  by  victims  still  more  numerous — 
many  of  such  victims  being  wealthy  men,  selected 
for  purposes  of  pure  spoliation^.  They  would  next 
dispatch  by  force  any  obtrusive  monitor  from  their 
own  number,  like  Theramenes ;  probably  with  far 
less  ceremony  than  accompanied  the  perpetration 
of  this  crime  at  Athens,  where  we  may  trace  the 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  13. 

,.,hr€urav  Avcapfipov  <l>povf>oifs  axjiiai  ^ftfrpafai  ikStiv,  ^wt  hij  ro^t 
nopTjpoifs  ejcirodfiby  vrouia-dfityoi  KaTuarTja-cuvro  t^v  iroKiTwlap,  &C 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  14.  Toy  dc  (f>po%fp«iv  rovrov  (the  hannost) 
(vfivffiirovTos  avTois,  ots  ifiovKovro,  (vv€Kapfiapop  ovKtri  rots  irovijpovs 
Koi  6\[yw  d(iovi,  oXX'  Ifbri  ots  iv6fu(€v  ^Kurra  piv  mip^ovyuhovs  oW- 
Xto-Bai,  avnirpdrrtiv  bi  n  ivix^ipovvras  irktitrrovs  rovs  (wc^cXovra^ 
\apPay€ip, 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  21. 
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effect  of  those  judicial  forms  and  habits  to  which 
the  Athenian  public  had  been  habituated — overruled 
indeed,  yet  still  not  forgotten.  There  would  hardly 
remain  any  fresh  enormity  still  to  commit,  over 
and  above  the  multiplied  executions,  except  to 
banish  from  the  city  all  but  their  own  immediate  par- 
tisans, and  to  reward  these  latter  with  choice  estates 
confiscated  from  the  victims  ^  If  called  upon  to 
excuse  such  tyranny,  the  leader  of  a  Dekarchy 
would  have  sufficient  invention  to  employ  the  plea 
of  Kritias — that  all  changes  of  government  were 
unavoidably  death-dealing,  and  that  nothing  less 
than  such  stringent  measures  would  suffice  to  main- 
tain his  city  in  suitable  dependence  upon  Sparta^. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  affirm  that  in  in  some 
any  other  city,  precisely  the  same  phsenomena  took  SaUywone 
place  as  those  which  occurred  in  Athens.     But  we  ^^^at 
are  nevertheless  perfectly  warranted  in  regarding  ^*^«»*- 
the  history  of  the  Athenian  Thirty  as  a  fair  sample, 
from  whence  to  derive  our  idea  of  those  Lysan- 
drian  Dekarchies  which  now  overspread  the  Grecian 
world.  Doubtless  each  had  its  own  peculiar  march : 
some  were  less  tyrannical ;  but  perhaps  some  even 
more  tyrannical,  regard  being  had  to  the  size  of  the 
city.     And  in  point  of  fact,  Isokrates,  who  speaks 
with  indignant  horror  of  these  Dekarchies,  while  he 
denounces  those  features  which  they  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  Triakontarchy  at  Athens — extrajudicial 
murders,  spoliations,  and  banishments — notices  one 
enormity  besides,  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  lat- 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  1. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iL  3,  24-32.     Kal  tla\  fUv  d^irov  vatrcu  fiMrafioKai 

s2 
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ter — ^violent  outrages  upon  boys  and  women*.  No- 
thing of  this  kind  is  ascribed  to  Kritias^  and  his 
companions  ;  and  it  is  a  considerable  proof  of  the 
restraining  force  of  Athenian  manners,  that  men 
who  inflicted  so  much  evil  in  gratification  of  other 
violent  impulses,  should  have  stopped  short  here. 
The  Decemvirs  named  by  Lysander,  like  the  De- 
cemvir Appius  Claudius  at  Rome,  would  find  them- 
selves armed  with  power  to  satiate  their  lusts  as 
well  as  their  antipathies,  and  would  not  be  more 
likely  to  set  bounds  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 
Lysander,  in  all  the  overweening  insolence  of  vic- 
tory, while  rewarding  his  most  devoted  partisans 
with  an  exaltation  comprising  every  sort  of  licence 
and  tyranny,  stained  the  dependent  cities  with 
countless  murders,  perpetrated  on  private  as  well 
as  on  public  grounds^.  No  individual  Greek  had 
ever  before  wielded  so  prodigious  a  power  of  en* 

>  Isokrates,  Orat.  iv.  (Panegyp,)  8.  127-132  (c.  32). 

He  has  been  speaking,  at  some  length,  and  in  terms  of  energetic  de« 
nunciation,  against  the  enormities  of  the  Dekarchies.  He  concludes  by 
saying — ^xryhs  dc  Kal  OTacrcif  jcac  v6fA»p  <rvyxycfis  Koi  irokirtiAy  fiera* 
PoXas,  cri  dc  iraibav  vfiptis  Kai  yvvaiK&v  ala-xvvaf  Kai  xp^t^^' 
rav  Apwaya?,  rlt  &y  dvvairo  dcefeX^civ;  tfK^v  toovvtop  Wirctv  €;^0  Ka0* 
dndvrmPf  ^rt  rh  fuv  c^*  ^fmv  d€iph  p^icas  &»  rtr  iv\  ifn7<^/<r/xari  dicXvcrr, 
ra£  dc  <r<f>aya£  koi  ras  dvofiias  ras  cVl  rovnav  y€vo fUvas  ovdtU  &p  Ido'Q'' 
a-Bai  bvvaiTo. 

See  also,  of  the  same  author,  Isokrates,  Orat.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  110; 
Orat.  viii.  (de  Pace)  s.  119-124;  Or.  xii.  (Panath.)  s.  68,  60, 106. 

^  We  may  infer  that  if  Xenophon  had  heard  anything  of  the  sort  re- 
specting Kritias,  he  would  hardly  have  been  averse  to  mention  it ;  when 
we  read  what  he  says  (Memorab.  i.  2, 29).  Compare  a  curious  passage 
about  Kritias  in  Dion.  Chrysostom.  Or.  xxi.  p.  270. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  19.  *Hv  dc  koi  tSv  SKKmv  iv  rotp  nSK^tn 
dijiiorucSv  <I>6pos  ovk  dpiBfUfrbs,  ^rc  bfj  fiij  kot  Iblas  p4vop  alrias  avrou 
KT€lvoyrot,  aSXh  iroKkaig  fup  t^BpoK,  vroXXair  dc  nrXfoyfjioif,  t&p 
iKwrraxoBi  ^tXcov  x<^^<''M^>'<'v  rh  roiavra  Kal  (rvp€pycvpros :  also  Pan- 
is,  yii.  10,  1 ;  ix.  32,  6. 
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riching  friends  or  destroying  enemies,  in  this  uni- 

versal  reorganisation  of  Greece^;  nor  was  there 

ever  any  power  more  deplorably  abused. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Lacedsemonian  empire  im-  Bad  con- 

posed  upon  each  of  the  subject  cities  a  double  op-  spartan 

pression' ;   the  native  Decemvirs,  and  the  foreign  J^Siaa 

Harmost ;   each  abetting  the  other,  and   forming  ropt.**Nb' 

together  an  aggravated  pressure  upon  the  citizens,  {J|JJj?J^^^ 

from  which  scarce  any  escape  was  left.   The  Thirty  ag^wt 

A  1  .11  .11  .        I     **»c™  •* 

at  Athens  paid  the  greatest  possible  court  to  the  Sparta. 

Harmost  Kallibius^,  and  put  to  death  individual 
Athenians  offensive  to  him,  in  order  to  purchase 
his  cooperation  in  their  own  violences.  The  few 
details  which  we  possess  respecting  these  harmosts 
(who  continued  throughout  the  insular  and  mari- 
time cities  for  about  ten  years,  until  the  battle  of 
Knidus,  or  as  long  as  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta 
lasted — but  in  various  continental  dependencies 
considerably  longer,  that  is,  until  the  defeat  of 
Leuktra  in  371  b.c.)  are  all  for  the  most  part  dis- 
creditable. We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  the 
description  given  even  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xe^ 

*  Plutarch,  Ageailaus,  c.  7. 

s  See  the  speech  of  the  Thehan  enyoys  at  Athens,  ahout  eight  years 
after  the  surrender  of  Athens  (Xeu.  HeUen.  iii.  5,  13). 

...Ovdc  yiip  il>vy€ip  tirjv  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  19). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3, 13.  r6y  fuy  KaKkipiov  idtpasrcvop  ird<rjj  depantl^, 
Ut  irovra  tvcuvoUf,  A  vparrotttf,  &c.  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15). 

The  Thirty  seem  to  have  outdone  Lysander  himself.  A  young  Athe- 
nian of  rank,  distingiiished  as  a  victor  in  the  pankratium,  Autolykus, — 
having  heen  insulted  hy  Kallihius,  resented  it,  tripped  him  up,  and 
threw  him  down.  Lysander,  on  being  appealed  to,  justified  Autolykus, 
and  censored  Kallihius,  telling  him  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  govern 
freemen.  The  Thirty  however  afterwards  put  Autolykus  to  death,  as  a 
means  of  courting  Kallihius  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  15).  Pausanias 
mentions  Eteonihu  (not  KaUibius)  as  the  person  who  struck  Autolykus ; 
but  he  aacribea  the  same  decision  to  Lysander  (iz.  32,  3). 
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nophon,  of  the  harsh  and  treacherous  manner  in 
which  they  acted  towards  the  returning  Cyreian 
soldiers,  combined  with  their  corrupt  subservience 
to  Pharnabazus.  We  learn  from  him  that  it  de- 
pended upon  the  fiat  of  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
whether  these  soldiers  should  be  proclaimed  ene- 
mies and  excluded  for  ever  from  their  native  cities ; 
and  Kleander,  the  harmost  of  Byzantium,  who  at 
first  threatened  them  with  this  treatment,  was  only 
induced  by  the  most  unlimited  submission,  com- 
bined with  very  delicate  management,  to  withdraw 
his  menace.  The  cruel  proceeding  of  Anaxibius 
and  Aristarchus,  who  went  so  far  as  to  sell  400  of 
these  soldiers  into  slavery,  has  been  recounted  a 
few  pages  above.  Nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary 
or  reckless  than  their  proceedings.  If  they  could 
behave  thus  towards  a  body  of  Greek  soldiers  full 
of  acquired  glory,  effective  either  as  friends  or  as 
enemies,  and  having  generals  capable  of  prosecuting 
their  collective  interests  and  making  their  com- 
plaints heard — what  protection  would  a  private 
citizen  of  any  subject  city,  Byzantium  or  Perinthus, 
be  likely  to  enjoy  against  their  oppression  ? 
fhTl!^*/  The  story  of  Aristodemus,  the  harmost  of  Oreus 
s^iSuL^th  ^^  Euboea,  evinces  that  no  justice  could  be  obtained 
the  pro-      against  any  of  their  enormities  from  the  Ephors  at 

mises  of        -*^  _;;-        -  i  /• 

freedom  Sparta.  That  harmost,  among  many  other  acts  of 
hadVe-*  brutal  violence,  seized  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  a 
vkraaiyheid  f^^^  citizcu  at  Orcus,  out  of  the  palaestra — carried 
him  off"— and  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  over- 
come his  resistance,  put  him  to  death.  The  father 
of  the  youth  went  to  Sparta,  made  known  the 
atrocities,  and  appealed  to  the  Ephors  and  Senate 
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for  redress.  But  a  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  his 
complaints,  and  in  anguish  of  mind  he  slew  him- 
self. Indeed  we  know  that  these  Spartan  autho« 
rities  would  grant  no  redress,  not  merely  against 
harmosts,  but  even  against  private  Spartan  citizens, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  gross  crime  out  of  their 
own  country.  A  Boeotian  near  Leuktra,  named 
Skedasus,  preferred  complaint  that  two  Spartans, 
on  their  way  from  Delphi,  after  having  been  hospi- 
tably entertained  in  hia  house,  had  first  violated,  and 
afterwards  killed,  his  two  daughters  ;  but  even  for 
so  flagitious  an  outrage  as  this,  no  redress  could  be 
obtained ^  Doubtless,  when  a  powerful,  foreign  ally, 
Uke  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus^,  complained 
to  the  Ephors  of  the  conduct  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
harmost  or  admiral,  his  representations  would  re- 
ceive attention :  and  we  learn  that  the  Ephors  were 
thus  induced  not  merely  to  recall  Lysander  from 
the  Hellespont,  but  to  put  to  death  another  officer. 
Thorax,  for  corrupt  appropriation  of  money.  But 
for  a  private  citizen  in  any  subject  city,  the  super- 
intending authority  of  Sparta  would  be  not  merely 
remote  but  deaf  and  immoveable,  so  as  to  afford 
him  no  protection  whatever,  and  to  leave  him  alto- 
gether at  the  mercy  of  the  harmost.  It  seems  too 
that  the  rigour  of  Spartan  training,  and  peculiarity 
of  habits,  rendered  individual  Lacedaemonians  on 
foreign  service  more  self-willed,  more  incapable  of 
entering  into  the  customs  or  feelings  of  others,  and 

>  Plutarch,  Amator.  Najration.  p.  773;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  20. 
In  Diodorus  (zt.  54)  and  Pausaniaa  (iz.  13,  2),  the  damsels  thus  out* 
raged  are  stated  to  have  slain  themselves.  Compare  another  story  in 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  66,  57.  ^  Plutarch,  Lysand.  o(  19. 
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more  liable  to  degenerate  when  set  free  from  the 
strict  watch  of  home — than  other  Greeks  generally  ^ 

Taking  all  these  causes  of  evil  together — the  De- 
karchies,  the  Harmosts,  and  the  overwhelming  dic- 
tatorship of  Lysander — and  construing  other  parts 
of  the  Grecian  world  by  the  analogy  of  Athens 
under  the  Thirty — we  shall  be  warranted  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  first  years  of  the  Spartan  Empire,  which 
followed  upon  the  victory  of  iEgospotami,  were 
years  of  all-pervading  tyranny  and  multifarious  in- 
testine calamity,  such  as  Greece  had  never  before 
endured.  The  hardships  of  war,  severe  in  many 
ways,  were  now  at  an  end,  but  they  were  replaced 
by  a  state  of  suffering  not  the  less  difficult  to  bear 
because  it  was  called  peace.  And  what  made  the 
suffering  yet  more  intolerable  was,  that  it  was  a 
bitter  disappointment  and  a  flagrant  violation  of 
promises  proclaimed,  repeatedly  and  explicitly,  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  themselves. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  preceding — from 
times  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war — the  Spartans  had  professed  to  in- 
terfere only  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Greece, 
and  of  putting  down  the  usurped  ascendency  of 

^  This  teems  to  have  been  the  impression  not  merely  of  the  enemies 
of  Sparta,  but  even  of  the  Spartan  authorities  themselves.  Compare 
two  remarkable  passages  of  Thucydides,  i.  77*  ai^d  i.  95.  ^Afuicra  yiip 
(says  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta)  rd  t€  Koff  v/ias  atm>vf  v6fufia  rois 
fSXXois  txtT€,  Koi  irpoo-cri  €h  €Katrros  cfccby  otbt  rovrots  xP^m,  olff  ols 

After  the  recall  of  the  regent  Pausanias  and  of  Dorkis  from  the  Hel- 
lespont (in  477  B.C.))  the  Lacedsemonians  refuse  to  send  out  any  suc- 
cessor, ffxtpovfKvoi  fiij  cr<f>lu'tv  oi  t$t6trr€s  x^^P^'^  yiyvnvTOi,  Sn-tp  kqX  4v 
rj»  Hava-aviif.  MUiov,  &c.  (i.  95). 

Ck>mpare  Plutarch,  Apophth^.  Laconic,  p.  220  F. 
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Athens.  All  the  allies  of  Sparta  had  been  invited 
into  strenuous  action — all  those  of  Athens  had  been 
urged  to  revolt — under  the  soul-stirring  cry  of 
"  Freedom  to  Greece.'*  The  earliest  incitements 
addressed  by  the  Corinthians  to  Sparta  in  432  B.C., 
immediately  after  the  Korkyr8ean  dispute,  called 
upon  her  to  stand  forward  in  fulfilment  of  her  re- 
cognised function  as  **  Liberator  of  Greece/*  and 
denounced  her  as  guilty  of  connivance  with  Athens 
if  she  held  back^  Athens  was  branded  as  the 
*' despot  city;"  which  had  already  absorbed  the 
independence  of  many  Greeks,  and  menaced  that 
of  all  the  rest.  The  last  formal  requisition  borne 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  to  Athens  in  the 
winter  immediately  preceding  the  war,  ran  thus — 
''If  you  desire  the  continuance  of  peace  with  Sparta, 
restore  to  the  Greeks  their  autonomy*."  When 
Archidamus  king  of  Sparta  approached  at  the  head 
of  his  army  to  besiege  Platsea,  the  Plataeans  laid 
claim  to  autonomy  as  having  been  solemnly  gua- 
ranteed to  them  by  King  Pausanias  after  the  great 
victory  near  their  town.  Upon  which  Archidamus 
replied — **  Your  demand  is  just :  we  are  prepared 
to  confirm  your  autonomy — but  we  call  upon  you 
to  aid  us  in  securing  the  like  for  those  other  Greeks 
who  have  been  enslaved  by  Athens.     This  is  the 

'  Tfaucyd.  i.  69.  ov  yhp  6  SovXairdfitvos,  aXX*  6  Buvafievos  flip  vavirai, 
vfpiop&p  d€,  d\fj6€<rT€pov  avrh  dp^,  ciTrep  Ka\  n^v  d^icuruf  rijs  dp^Trjs  ias 
ik€vB€pS>v  rffv  *EXkdba  <l>€perai. 

To  the  like  purpose  the  second  speech  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  at 

Sparta,  c.  122-124 — fxij  /AcXXcre  Jlari^aidTms  t€  noi€ia-6ai  rtfiiopiay 

Koi  T&v  SkXc^v  fi€T€\3«'iv  Trfv  iXtvOtplav,  &c. 

s  Thucyd.  i.  139.  Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  Panegyr.  c.  34.  s.  140; 
Or.  V.  (PhiHpp.)  b.  121 ;  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  43. 
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sole  purpose  of  our  great  present  effort  ^''  And  the 
banner  of  general  enfranchisement,  which  the  Lace- 
ddemonians  thus  held  up  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
enlisted  in  their  cause  encouraging  sympathy  and 
good  wishes  throughout  Greece*. 
NumerouB        But  the  most  Striking  illustration  by  far,  of  the 

promises  of  o  .^  ' 

genena  au-  Bcductive  promiscs  held  out  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
madeby      was  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace, 
fh^^ff^  when  he  first  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ITmidL,     Athenian  allies  during  the  eighth  year  of  the  war 
especially.    (424  B.C.).     In  his  memorable  discourse  addressed 
to  the  public  assembly  at  Akanthus,  he  takes  the 
greatest  pains  to  satisfy  them  that  he  came  only  for 
the  purpose  of  realizing  the  promise  of  enfranchise* 
ment  proclaimed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war*.  Having  expected,  when  acting 
in  such  a  cause,  nothing  less  than  a  hearty  welcome, 
he  is  astonished  to  find  their  gates  closed  against 
him.     ''  I  am  come  (said  he)  not  to  injure,  but  to 

'  Thucyd.  U.  72.     Uapaa-Ktvfj  di  T6(rriit  Ka\  irSkMfios  yry^vrfrai  ah'&w 

Read  also  the  speech  of  the  Theban  orator,  in  reply  to  the  Plataesn, 
after  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Lacedaemonians  (iii.  63). 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  8.  ^  dc  tCvoM  irofth  nokb  iiroUi  r&p  ivBfUymut  pa>Xo9 
is  roifs  Aojccdaiftoyiovr,  SKK»$  T€  koi  npo€t,ir6vT»v  ori  rtjv  'iSXkdda  c^fv* 
$€pov<rt». 

See  also  iii.  13, 14 — ^the  speech  of  the  envoys  from  the  revolted  Mity- 
llnd,  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  Lacedasmonian  admiral  Alkidas  with  his  fleet  is  announced  as 
crossing  over  the  JBgean  to  Ionia  for  the  purpose  o£" liberating  Greece;" 
accordingly,  the  Samian  exiles  remonstrate  with  him  for  lulling  his  pri- 
soners, as  in  contradiction  with  that  object  (iii.  32) — Kkryov  ov  KaK6s 
rrjp  'EXXada  ikrvBtpovv  avrbv,  €l  Sv^pas  hU<^€ip€v,  &c. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  85.  *H  iikv  ZKir(p,<l>t£  fiov  Koi  Trjs  arpanas  wA  Aaic*- 
^aipjovitav,  £  *hKav6ioi,  ytytvrjrai  Trfv  alrlciy  eVoXij^rvovo-a  fjv  dpx^fievot 
Tov  TToXtpov  npotlnofAtv,  *A6rjvalots   €\€V$€povyT€£  ri)v  *£XXdda 
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liberate  the  Greeks ;  after  binding  the  Lacedee- 
monian  authorities  by  the  moat  solemn  oaths,  that 
all  whom  I  may  bring  over  shall  be  dealt  with  as 
autonomous  allies.  We  do  not  wish  to  obtain  you 
as  alUes  either  by  force  or  fraud,  but  to  act  as  your 
allies  at  a  time  when  you  are  enslaved  by  the  Athe- 
nians. You  ought  not  to  suspect  my  purposes,  in 
the  face  of  these  solemn  assurances ;  least  of  all 
ought  any  man  to  hold  back  through  apprehension 
of  private  enmities,  and  through  fear  lest  I  should 
put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  a  few  chosen  par- 
tisans. I  am  not  come  to  identify  myself  with 
local  faction  :  I  am  not  the  man  to  offer  you  an  un- 
real liberty  by  breaking  down  your  established  con- 
stitution, for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  either  the 
Many  to  the  Few,  or  the  Few  to  the  Many.  That 
would  be  more  intolerable  even  than  foreign  domi* 
nion ;  and  we  Lacedsemonians  should  incur  nothing 
but  reproach,  instead  of  reaping  thanks  and  honour 
for  our  trouble.  We  should  draw  upon  ourselves 
those  very  censures,  upon  the  strength  of  which  we 
are  trying  to  put  down  Athens  ;  and  that  too  in  ag« 
gravated  measure,  worse  than  those  who  have  never 
made  honourable  professions ;  since  to  men  in  high 
position,  specious  trick  is  more  disgraceful  than 
open  violence^ — If  (continued  Brasidas)  in  spite  of 

1  Thucyd.  iv.  S5»  Avt6s  tc  o^k  cVl  kok^,  ii^  Acvdc/MGa-ci  bt  t»p  *EX- 
\^vi»p  fropcX^Xv^a,  SpKoig  t€  Aoxedcu^ovW  iearaXa/9o»y  rc^  riXij  rocv  ft€' 
yliFTOis,  f  fi^v  ott  iiJf  lyoyyc  npoaayaytifiiu  (vfifidxovs  €a-€<TBai  avT0v6fjLovs 

f Ka\  c7  Tig  Ibl^  Twa  Mi^s  &pa,  fi^  ryo  TKri  wpoiT$&  liivirSKw, 

a7rp66vfi69  itm^  vdvrttv  fAaXurra  iri{rTtVfrdT»,  Ov  yhp  wara* 
trida-ap  ^K»,  ovdc  daaifni  rrjp  iXevBtpiap  pofiiCfo  4inif>€p€ip,  €l,  r6  ira- 
Tpiop  ifaptXg,  rh  nXtop  rots  6\iyoiSy  ff  r6  cXoo-o-ov  rois  irao-i,  dov« 
X^aaifu.  XaXfir^repa  y^p  iip  Tfjs  d\\o<f)v\ov  dpxi*  ^tif,  Ka\ 
^fup  rots  Aaxcdoi/toWoir  ovk  ftp  optI  ndpmp  x<>P"  KoOifmuro,  dpri  bi 
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my  assurances,  you  still  withhold  from  me  your  co- 
operation, I  shall  think  myself  authorized  to  con- 
strain you  by  force.  We  should  not  be  warranted 
in  forcing  freedom  on  any  unwilling  parties,  except 
with  a  view  to  some  common  good.  But  as  we  seek 
not  empire  for  ourselves — as  we  struggle  only  to 
put  down  the  empire  of  others — as  we  offer  auto- 
nomy to  each  and  all — so  we  should  do  wrong  to 
the  majority  if  we  allowed  you  to  persist  in  your 
opposition  ^'* 
Gradual  Like  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  1813, 

the  Ian-      who,  requiring  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the 
pi^o?     part  of  the  people  to  contend  against  the  Emperor 
Jn^ihe    Napoleon,  promised  free  constitutions  and  granted 
PdSwnne*  ^^^^^^S  ^^^^^  t^^®  victory  had  been  assured — the  La- 
aianwar.     cedaemoniaus  thus  held  out  the  most  emphatic  and 
repeated  assurances  of  general  autonomy  in  order 
to  enlist  allies  against  Athens;  disavowing,  even 
ostentatiously,  any  aim  at  empire  for  themselves. 
It  is  true,  that  after  the  great  catastrophe  before 
Syracuse,  when  the  ruin  of  Athens  appeared  immi- 
nent, and  when  the  alliance  with  the  Persian  satraps 
against  her  was  first  brought  to  pass,  the  Lacedse- 
monians  began  to  think  more  of  empireS  and  less 

rifirjs  Koi  d6^s  atria  fioKkop'  ols  r€  rovg  *K6rivatovi  iyK\riyLa<n 
KaTairo\€fiovfi€Vf  alroX  hv  <l>aivol/i€$a  ixOiova  J)  6  /i^  viro- 
bei^as  dpeTfjv  KaraKr^yL^voi, 

'  Thucyd.iv.  87.  Ovdc  6<l>tiKofuy  ol  AaKfdaifi6yioi  fitj  koipov  tipos 
dyaOov  alrlq.  roifg  firj  fiovXofitPOVS  (\€vBepovp,  Odd*  ad  dpxijs 
i<l>i€fA€$a,  iravo'cu  di  fjLokXop  Mpavs  <nr€vdopr€9  rovs  vXiiovs  dv  aducoc- 
fi€p,  tl  (vfiiraa-ip  avropo/iiap  i7ri<l>€poPT€s  vp£is  row  ivavrioviUpovs 
'ir*pu^ifi€P.    Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  a.  140,  141. 

>  Feelinga  of  the  Lacedsemonians  during  the  winter  immediately  sue* 
Deeding  the  great  Syracusan  catastrophe  (Thuc.  viii.  2) — ical  KaO€\6pr€s 
iKtivovt  (the  Athenians)  airol  rrjt  irdtrrit  'EXXadu«  ^di;  dcr^oXcoff  ^yrfa'€'» 
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of  Grecian  freedom ;  which  indeed,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  Greeks  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  was 
surrendered  to  Persia.  Nevertheless  the  old  watch- 
word still  continued.  It  was  still  currently  helieved, 
though  less  studiously  professed,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  empire  was  aimed  at  as  a  means 
to  the  liheration  of  Greece  ^ 

The  victory  of  ^gospotami  with  its  consequences  ^f^^ 
cruelly  undeceived  every  one.  The  language  of  contiMted 
Brasidas,  sanctioned  by  the  solemn  oaths  of  the  I^tsofLy- 
Lacedaemonian  Ephors,  in  424  b.c. — and  the  pro-  ""^*^* 
ceedings  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Lysander  in  405-404 
B.C.,  the  commencing  hour  of  Spartan  omnipotence 
— stand  in  such  literal  and  flagrant  contradiction, 
that  we  might  almost  imagine  the  former  to  have 
foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  a  successor,  and  to 
have  tried  to  disgrace  and  disarm  him  beforehand. 
The  Dekarchies  of  Lysander  realised  that  precise 
ascendency  of  a  few  chosen  partisans  which  Brasidas 
repudiates  as  an  abomination  worse  than  foreign  do- 
minion ;  while  the  harmosts  and  garrison,  installed 
in  the  dependent  cities  along  with  the  native  Decern^ 
virs,  planted  the  second  variety  of  mischief  as  well 
as  the  first,  each  aggravating  the  other.  Had  the 
noble-minded  Kallikratidas  gained  a  victory  at  Ar- 
ginusae,  and  lived  to  close  the  war,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  tried,  with  more  or  less  of  success,  to 
make  some  approach  to  the  promises  of  Brasidas. 
But  it  was  the  double  misfortune  of  Greece,  first  that 
the  closing  victory  was  gained  by  such  an  admiral 
as  Lysander,  the  most  unscrupulous  of  all  power- 
seekers,  partly  for  his  country,  and  still  more  for  him- 

*  Compare  Thucyd.  viii.  43,  3 ;  yiii.  46,  3. 
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Extreme      Self — next,  that  the  victory  was  so  decisive^  sudden, 

saddenness  i  •  •  ^     i  ^       j* 

and  com-  and  imposing,  as  to  leave  no  enemy  standing,  or  m  a 
^e^cSrf  position  to  insist  upon  terms.  The  fiat  of  Lysander, 
to^teft^  acting  in  the  name  of  Sparta,  hecame  omnipotent, 
Lysander     not  merely  over  enemies,  but  over  allies :  and  to  a 

umost  oni* 

nipotent.  Certain  degree  even  over  the  Spartan  authorities 
themselves.  There  was  no  present  necessity  for 
conciliating  allies — still  less  for  acting  up  to  former 
engagements  ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  oppose 
the  naturally  ambitious  inspirations  of  the  Spartan 
Ephors,  who  allowed  the  admiral  to  carry  out  the 
details  in  his  own  way.  But  former  assurancesi 
though  Sparta  was  in  a  condition  to  disregard  them, 
were  not  forgotten  by  others  ;  and  the  recollection 
of  them  imparted  additional  bitterness  to  the  op* 
pressions  of  the  Decemvirs  and  Harmosts^     In 

^  Thig  is  emphatically  get  forth  in  a  fragment  of  Theopompus  the 
historian  preserved  by  Theodorus  Metochita,  and  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  coUection  of  the  Fragments  of  Theopompus  the  historian,  both  by 
Wichera  and  by  M.  Didot.  Both  these  editors  however  insert  it  only 
as  Fragmentum  Spurium,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch  (Lysander,  c.  13), 
who  quotes  the  same  sentiment  from  the  comic  writer  Theopompus. 
But  the  passage  of  Theodorus  Metochita  presents  the  express  words 
Ot6irofiiros  6  2<rTo/M#c<$r.  We  have  therefore  his  distinct  affirmation 
against  that  of  Plutarch ;  and  the  question  is,  which  of  the  two  we  are 
to  believe. 

Now  if  any  one  will  read  attentively  the  so-called  Fragmentum 
Spurium  as  it  stands  at  the  end  of  the  collections  above  referred  to,  he 
will  see  (I  think)  that  it  belongs  much  more  naturally  to  the  historian 
than  to  the  comic  writer.  It  is  a  strictly  historical  statement,  illustrated 
by  a  telling,  though  coarse,  comparison.  The  Fragment  is  thus  pre- 
sented by  Theodorus  Metochita  (Fragm.  Theopomp.  344,  ed.  Didot). 

ii^ws  rait  (JMvKats  KtanjKla-ip,  at  rocr  XP^V^^^^^  iyxiovvai  r^v  ^^f'X^'^ 
o2i<ov  fibvy  T€  Ka\  €fixfni(Trov  a-o^iariK&s  cVc  rg  Xi^^t  rov  apyvpiov, 
luBvartpov  ^avK6v  riva  Koi  iicrpoirlav  #ea(  o^ivriv  KaroKipv&tn  Koi  frape- 
X^fToC  icai  roit  Atuttdeufiovlow  rolvw  Tkfyt,  t6p  oMv  ^letlvais  tp6injpg 
iv  r^  Kcerh  r&v  *ABrjvait»v  iroXe/i^,  r^y  ^px^jv  ^d/or^  ir6fjLaTi  rfjt  air* 
*A$Tfval»v  iK€v6€plas  xaX  npcypi^pLon  itai  iajp6yfum  rovs  ^EXXi/nor 
dfXcdcrayrar,  vtmpov  iriKp6raTa  a^io'iv  rf)(€^  ^^^  ^tfiiirraxa  icpdfAaru 
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perfect  consistency^  with  her  misrule  throughout 
Eastern  Greece,  too,  Sparta  identified  herself  with 
the  energetic  tyranny  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse, 
assisting  both  to  erect  and  to  uphold  it ;  a  contra- 
diction to  her  former  maxims  of  action  which  would 
have  astounded  the  historian  Herodotus. 

The  empire  of  Sparta,  thus  constituted  at  the  end  ^«  ^J*"- 
of  405  B.C.,  maintained  itself  in  full  grandeur  for  came  partly 
somewhat  above  ten  years,  until  the  naval  battle  of  ^ejeidousy 
Knidus*  in  394  B.C.     That  defeat  destroyed  her  fleet  ^^SuLy. 

fiujrijs  /ir«»duyov  Ka\  x/>^<rc«>ff  frpoy/wlTwv  iiky€tv&p,  trapv  toi  KararvpaP'   T]je  ^ar- 
mvvras  Tos  w6kttt  ^KopxlMS  koL  Apfioarais  fifipvraroig,  itai  irpaTTOfU'   moats  lasted 
vovs,  A  bv<rx^p€s  (IvM  <r<l>6bpa  kuI  atntitourrov  <l>€p€i,v,  koI  d7^0KTtvyvpa^,       much 

Plutarch,  ascribing  the  statement  to  the  comic  Theopompus,  affirms    ^^^' 
him  to  be  ailly  (Imicc  \fjpnv)  in  saying  that  the  Lacednmonian  empire 
began  by  being  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  afterwards  was  corrupted  and 
turned  into  bitterness  and  oppression ;  whereas  the  fact  was,  that  it 
was  bitterness  and  oppression  from  the  very  first. 

Now  if  we  read  the  above  citation  from  Theodorus,  we  shall  see  that 
Theopompus  did  not  really  put  forth  that  assertion  which  Plutarch  con- 
tradicts as  silly  and  untrue.  ^ 

What  Theopompus  stated  was,  that  first  the  Lacedaemonians,  during 
the  war  against  Athens,  tempted  the  Greeks  with  a  most  delicious 
draught  and  programme  and  proclamation  of  freedom  from  the  rule  of 
Athens — and  that  they  afterwards  poured  in  the  most  bitter  and  re* 
puldve  mixtures  of  hard  oppression  and  tyranny,  &c. 

The  sweet  draught  is  asserted  to  consist — ^not,  as  Plutarch  supposes, 
in  the  first  taste  of  the  actual  Lacedaemonian  empire  after  the  war,  but 
—in  the  seductive  promises  of  freedom  held  out  by  them  to  the  allies 
during  the  war.  Plutarch's  charge  of  ebixc  Xrfpftv  has  thus  no  founda- 
tion. I  have  written  dcXcdcravras  instead  of  be^Mdaovras  which  stands 
in  Didot's  Fragment,  because  it  struck  me  that  this  correction  was  re- 
quired to  construe  the  passage. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  145 ;  Or.  viii.  (de  Pace)  s.  122;  Dio- 
dor.  ziv.  10-44;  xv.  23.  Compare  Herodot.  v.  92;  Thucyd.  i.  18; 
Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  144. 

'  Isokrates,  Panathen.  s.  61.  lirapnarai  fUv  yhp  trrj  bUa  fi6\is 
hrttrr&nifrav  avrSv,  fffitis  dc  frevrc  Ka\  i^fiKovra  ovv^x^Ss  KariiTXpp/fv  n)v 
apxfpf*  I  do  not  hold  myself  bound  to  make  out  the  exactness  of  the 
chronology  of  Isokrates.  But  here  we  may  remark  that  his  *'  hardly 
ten  years,''  is  a  term,  though  less  than  the  truth  by  some  months  if 
we  may  take  the  battle  of  .^gospotami  as  the  beginning,  is  very 
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and  maritime  ascendency,  yet  left  her  in  undimi* 
nished  power  on  land,  which  she  still  maintained  un- 
til her  defeat  by  the  Thebans*  at  Leuktra  in  371  B.C. 
Throughout  all  this  time,  it  was  her  established  sy- 
stem to  keep  up  Spartan  harmosts  and  garrisons  in 
the  dependent  cities  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in 
the  islands.  Even  the  Chians,  who  had  been  her 
most  active  allies  during  the  last  eight  years  of  the 
war,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  this  hardship ; 
besides  having  all  their  fleet  taken  away  from 
them^.  But  the  native  Dekarchies,  though  at  first 
established  by  Lysander  universally  throughout  the 
maritime  dependencies,  did  not  last  as  a  system 
so  long  as  the  Harmosts.  Composed  as  they  were 
to  a  great  degree  of  the  personal  nominees  and  con- 
federates of  Lysander,  they  suffered  in  part  by  the 
reactionary  jealousy  which  in  time  made  itself  felt 
against  his  £>verweening  ascendency.  After  con^ 
tinning  for  some  time,  they  lost  the  countenance 
of  the  Spartan  Ephors,  who  proclaimed  permission 
to  the  cities  (we  do  not  precisely  know  when)  to 
resume  their  pre-existing  governments*.  Some  of 
the  Dekarchies  thus  became  dissolved,  or  modified 

near  the  truth  if  we  take  the  surrender  of  Athens  as  the  hegioning, 
down  to  the  battle  of  Rnidus. 

^  Pausanias,  y'm,  62,  2;  ix,  6,  1. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  84 ;  Isokrates,  Orat.  yiii.  (de  Pace)  a.  121. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  2. 

Lysander  accompanied  King  Agesilaus  (when  the  latta  was  going  to 
his  Asiatic  command  in  396  B.C.).  His  purpose  was — Snws  >^r  B^Kapx^^if 
rag  KaraaraBtia'as  vw*  tKtivcv  €v  raif  irSkta-iv,  ^KtrtirrtoKvCas  di  diit  rw£ 
i<fi6povs,  o2  TO*  irarplovs  froXcrc/ar  irapriyyetKav,  iraikiv  Karaarfia'tif  fxtr 
*Ayiy<riXaov. 

It  shows  the  careless  construction  of  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  or  per- 
haps his  reluctance  to  set  forth  the  discreditable  points  of  the  LacedR- 
monian  rule^  that  this  is  the  first  mention  which  he  makes  (and  that  too, 
indirectly)  of  the  Dekarchies,  nine  years  after  they  had  been  first  set  up 
by  Lysander. 


^mmmm 
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io  various  ways,  but  several  probably  still  continued 
to  subsist,  if  they  had  force  enough  to  maintain 
themselves  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Ephors 
ever  systematically  put  them  down,  as  Ly^ander 
had  systematically  set  them  up. 

The  government  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  would  The  Thirty 
never  have  been  overthrown,  if  the  oppressed  Athe-  were  put 
nians  had  been  obliged  to  rely  on  a  tutelary  inter-  fhTAthe- 
ference  of  the  Spartan  Ephors  to  help  them  in  Jljf^j;,'^^^^^ 
overthrowing:  it.     My  last  volume  has  shown  that  by  any  re- 

,  .  Ill  formatory 

this  nefarious  oligarchy  came  to  its  end  by  the  un-  interference 
assisted  efforts  of  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  ^  ^ 
democrats  themselves.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the 
arrogance  and  selfishness  of  Sparta  and  of  Lysander 
had  alienated  the  Thebans,  Corinthians,  Megarians, 
and  other  neighbouring  allies,  and  induced  them  to 
sympathise  with  the  Athenian  exiles  against  the 
atrocities  of  the  Thirty — but  they  never  rendered 
any  positive  assistance  of  moment.  The  inordinate 
personal  ambition  of  Lysander  had  also  offended 
King  Pausanias  and  the  Spartan  Ephors,  so  that 
they  too  became  indifferent  to  the  Thirty,  who  were 
his  creatures.  But  this  merely  deprived  the  Thirty 
of  that  foreign  support  which  Lysander,  had  he  still 
continued  in  the  ascendent,  would  have  extended 
to  them  in  full  measure.  It  was  not  the  positive 
cause  of  their  downfall.  That  crisis  was  brought 
about  altogether  by  the  energy  of  Thrasybulus  and 
bis  companions,  who  manifested  such  force  and  de- 
termination as  could  not  have  been  put  down  without 
an  extraordinary  display  of  Spartan  military  power ; 
a  display  not  entirely  safe  when  the  sympathies 
of  the  chief  allies  were  with  the  other  side — and  at 

VOL. IX.  T 
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any  rate  adverse  to  the  inclinations  of  Pausanias. 
As  it  was  with  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  so  it  probably 
was  also  with  the  Dekarchies  in  the  dependent  ci- 
ties. The  Spartan  Ephors  took  no  steps  to  put 
them  down  ;  but  where  the  resistance  of  the  citizens 
was  strenuous  enough  to  overthrow  them,  no  Spar- 
tan intervention  came  to  prop  them  up,  and  the 
Harmost  perhaps  received  orders  not  to  consider  his 
authority  as  indissolubly  linked  with  theirs.  The 
native  forces  of  each  dependent  city  being  thus  left 
to  find  their  own  level,  the  Decemvirs,  once  in- 
stalled, would  doubtless  maintain  themselves  in  a 
great  number ;  while  in  other  cases  they  would  be 
overthrown — or  perhaps  would  contrive  to  perpe- 
tuate their  dominion  by  compromise  and  alliance 
with  other  oligarchical  sections.  This  confused  and 
unsettled  state  of  the  Dekarchies — some  still  exist- 
ing, others  half-existing,  others  again  defunct — 
prevailed  in  396  b.c,  when  Lysander  accompanied 
Agesilaus  into  Asia,  in  the  full  hope  that  he  should 
have  influence  enough  to  reorganise  them  alP.  We 
must  recollect  that  no  other  dependent  city  would 
possess  the  same  means  of  offering  energetic  resist- 
ance to  its  local  Decemvirs,  as  Athens  offered  to  the 

>  Compare  the  two  passages  of  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  iii.  4,  7 ; 
iii.  5,  Id. 

*Ar€  avvTerapayfi€vo»v  iv  rais  irfKeai  r&v  jrokiTti&Vy  kcX  o(h^  di;fM>- 
Kparias  tri  oCaiis,  &(nr€p  eV*  *A6r)vaicitv,  oih-t  dtKapxlaf,  &<nr«p  cirl 
Avtravbpov. 

But  that  some  of  these  Dekarchies  still  contiuued,  we  know  from  the 
subsequent  passage.  The  Theban  envoys  say  to  the  public  assembly 
at  Athens,  respecting  the  Spartans, — 

^AXX^  fi^v  Koi  ots  vfjMV  dnfOTTja'av  <l}av€pol  tlartv  i^warffK^rtf'  xnrd 
T€  yhp  r»v  dpfiooTwv  rvpavvovvrai,  Kal  vnh  ficfca  avbp^v,  ots  Av(rav- 
bpo£  KaT€fmjar€P  iv  tKafnji  TrAct — where  the  Decemvirs  are  noted  as  still 
subsisting,  in  395  B.C.     See  also  Xen.  Agesilaus,  i.  37. 
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Thirty ;  and  that  the  iusular  Grecian  cities  were 
not  only  feeble  individually,  but  naturally  helpless 
against  the  lords  of  the  sea^ 

Such  then  was  the  result  throughout  Greece  when  ^«  «™i»'* 
that  long  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  much  worse 
name  of  universal  autonomy,  was  terminated  by  oppr^we 
the  battle  of  -ZEgospotami.  In  place  of  imperial  S  Ath^s. 
Athens  was  substituted,  not  the  promised  auto- 
nomy, but  yet  more  imperial  Sparta.  An  awful 
picture  is  given  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon, 
in  399  B.C.,  of  the  ascendency  exercised  throughout 
all  the  Grecian  cities,  not  merely  by  the  Ephors  and 
Jthe  public  officers,  but  even  by  the  private  citizens, 
of  Sparta.  '^  The  Lacedaemonians  (says  he  in  ad- 
dressing the  Cyreian  army)  are  now  the  presidents 
of  Greece ;  and  even  any  single  private  Lacedaemo- 
nian can  accomplish  what  he  pleases*.''  ''  All  the 
cities  (he  says  in  another  place)  then  obeyed  what- 
ever order  they  might  receive  from  a  Lacedaemonian 
citizen^."  Not  merely  was  the  general  ascendency 
thus  omnipresent  and  irresistible,  but  it  was  en- 
forced with  a  stringency  of  detail,  and  darkened  by 
a  thousand  accompaniments  of  tyranny  and  indivi- 
dual abuse,  such  as  had  never  been  known  under 
the  much-decried  empire  of  Athens. 

We  have  more  than  one  picture  of  the  Athenian 
empire,  in  speeches  made  by  hostile  orators  who 
had  every  motive  to  work  up  the  strongest  antipa- 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  15. 

*  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  12.  Ela\  yxv  yap  ijbri  iyyvs  al  'EXkijvl^s  irSk€is' 
(this  was  spoken  at  Kalpd  in  Bithynia)  rrjg  di  'V^dlhs  AoKtdaifiSyioi 
irpotirniKaa'uf  IkovoI  tt  ^lat  Ka\  tig  tKaaroi  AaKtBaifiovltav  iv 
Toig  irJXco-iy  B,ti  PovXovrai  dianparTta-Oai, 

■  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  5.  Ilaotii  7^  t6t€  al  n^tig  hrtlBovTo,  6,ti 
AaK€d€UfM6vtO£  Mip  hrirarroi, 
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Imperial  thies  iu  the  bosoms  of  their  audience  against  it. 
prived  her"  We  havc  the  addresses  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  at 
Jmiwof  Sparta  when  stimulating  the  Spartan  allies  to  the 
ncmy*Ct  Pclopounesian  war* — that  of  the  envoys  from  Mi- 
rf^  S^^  tyl6n6  delivered  at  Olympia  to  the  Spartan  confe- 
nooppres-  derates,  when  the  city  had  revolted  from  Athens 
and  stood  in  pressing  need  of  support — the  dis- 
course of  Brasidas  in  the  public  assembly  at  Akan- 
thus — and  more  than  one  speech  also  from  Hermo- 
krates,  impressing  upon  his  Sicilian  countrymen 
hatred  as  well  as  fear  of  Athens*.  Whoever  reads 
these  discourses,  will  see  that  they  dwell  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  great  political  wrong  inherent  in  the 
very  fact  of  her  empire,  robbing  so  many  Grecian 
communities  of  their  legitimate  autonomy,  over  and 
above  the  tribute  imposed.  That  Athens  had  thus 
already  enslaved  many  cities,  and  was  only  watch- 
ing for  opportunities  to  enslave  many  more,  is  the 
theme  upon  which  they  expatiate.  But  of  practical 
grievances — of  cruelty,  oppression,  spoliation,  mul- 
tiplied exiles,  &c.,  of  high-handed  wrong  committed 
by  individual  Athenians — not  one  word  is  spoken. 
Had  there  been  the  smallest  pretext  for  introducing 
such  inflammatory  topics,  how  much  more  impres- 
sive would  have  been  the  appeal  of  Brasidas  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  Akanthians  1  How  vehement 
would  have  been  the  denunciations  of  the  Mityle- 
nsean  envoys,  in  place  of  the  tame  and  almost  apo- 
logetic language  which  we  now  read  in  Thucydides ! 
Athens  extinguished  the  autonomy  of  her  subject- 
allies,  and  punished  revolters  with  severity,  some- 
times even  with  cruelty.     But  as  to  other  points  of 

*  Thucyd.  i.  68-120.  «  Thucyd.  iii.  9;  iv.  69-85;  vi.  76. 
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wrong,  the  sileDce  of  accusers,  such  as  those  just 
noticed,  counts  as  a  powerful  exculpation.  ^ 

The  case  is  altered  when  we  come  to  the  period  imperial 
succeeding  the  battle  of  ^Egospotami.   Here  indeed  tw^nd** 
also,  we  find  the  Spartan  empire  complained  of  (as  "hw  h°iJ^ 
the  Athenian  empire  had  been  before),  in  contrast  S^^ 
with  that  state  of  autonomy  to  which  each  city  laid  ^  ^o"* 
claim,  and  which  Sparta  had  not  merely  promised  of  than  the 
to  ensure,  but  set  forth  as  her  only  ground  of  war.  empire.  ^ 
Yet  this  is  not  the  prominent  grievance — other 
topics  stand  more  emphatically  forward.     The  De- 
cemvirs and  the  Harmosts  (some  of  the  latter  being 
Helots),  the  standing  instruments  of  Spartan  em- 
pire, are  felt  as  more  sorely  painful  than  the  empire 
itself;  as  the  language  held  by  Brasidas  at  Akan- 
thus  admits  them  to  be  beforehand.     At  the  time 
when  Athens  was  a  subject  city  under  Sparta,  go- 
verned by  the  Lysandrian  Thirty  and  by  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  harmost  in  the  acropolis — the  sense  of 
indignity  arising  from  the  fact  of  subjection  was 
absorbed  in  the  still  more  terrible  suffering  arising 
from  the  enormities  of  those  individual  rulers  whom 
the  imperial  state  had  set  up.     Now  Athens  set  up 
no  local  rulers — no  native  Ten  or  native  Thirty — 
no  resident  Athenian  harmosts  or  garrisons.     This 
was  of  itself  an  unspeakable  exemption,  when  com- 
pared with  the  condition  of  cities  subject,  not  only 
to  the  Spartan  empire,  but  also  under  that  empire 
to  native  Decemvirs  like  Kritias,  and  Spartan  har- 
mosts  like  Aristarchus  or  Aristodfimus.     A  city 
subject  to  Athens  had   to   bear  definite  burdens 
enforced  by  its  own  government,  which  was  liable 
in  case  of  default  or  delinquency  to  be  tried  before 
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the  popular  Athenian  Dikastery.  But  this  same 
Dikastery  (as  I  have  shown  in  a  former  volume, 
and  as  is  distinctly  stated  by  Thucydides')  was 
the  harbour  of  refuge  to  each  subject  .city;  not 
less  against  individual  Athenian  wrong-doers  than 
against  misconduct  from  other  cities.  Those  who 
complained  of  the  hardship  suffered  by  a  subject 
city,  from  the  obligation  of  bringing  causes  to  be 
tried  in  the  Dikastery  of  Athens — even  if  we  take 
the  case  as  they  state  it,  and  overlook  the  unfair- 
ness of  omitting  those  numerous  instances  wherein 
the  city  was  thus  enabled  to  avert  or  redress  wrong 
done  to  its  own  citizens — ^would  have  complained 
both  more  loudly  and  with  greater  justice  of  an 
ever-present  Athenian  harmost ;  especially  if  there 
were  coexistent  a  native  government  of  Ten  oli- 
garchs, exchanging  with  him  guilty  connivances, 
like  the  partnership  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  with 
the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  Kallibius'. 
Thii  it  the        Jq  jjq  Q^g  point  Can  it  be  shown  that  the  substi- 

more  to  be  '^ 

regretted,    tutiou  of  Spartan  empire  in  place  of  Athenian  was 

had  now  an  a  gain,  either  for  the  subject  cities  or  for  Greece 

Sj^uJiHy  generally ;  while  in  many  points,  it  was  a  great  and 

riM?^d  serious  aggravation  of  suffering.   And  this  abuse  of 

*onfedw^^    power  is  the  more  deeply  to  be  regretted,  as  Sparta 

throughout  enjoycd  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami  a  precious 

opportunity — such  as  Athens  had  never  had,  and 

such  as  never  again  recurred — of  reorganizing  the 

Grecian  world  on  wise  principles,  and  with  a  view 

'  See  the  remarkable  speech  of  Phrynichus  in  Thucyd.  viii.  48^  5, 
which  I  have  before  referred  to. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3^  14.  Compare  the  analogous  case  of  Thebes, 
after  the  Lacedeemonians  had  got  possession  of  the  Kadmeia  (v.  2, 
34-36). 
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to  Pan-hellenic  stability  and  harmony.  It  is  not 
her  greatest  sin  to  have  refused  to  grant  universal 
autonomy.  She  had  indeed  promised  it ;  but  we 
might  pardon  a  departure  from  specific  perform- 
ance, had  she  exchanged  the  boon  for  one  far 
greater,  which  it  was  within  her  reasonable  power, 
at  the  end  of  405  b.c,  to  confer.  That  universal 
town  autonomy,  towards  which  the  Grecian  in^- 
stinct  tended,  though  immeasurably  better  than 
universal  subjection,  was  yet  accompanied  by  much 
internal  discord,  and  by  the  still  more  formidable 
evil  of  helplessness  against  any  e£Scient  foreign 
enemy.  To  ensure  to  the  Hellenic  world  external 
safety  as  well  as  internal  concord,  it  was  not  a 
new  empire  which  was  wanted,  but  a  new  poli- 
tical combination  on  equitable  and  comprehensive 
principles ;  divesting  each  town  of  a  portion  of  its 
autonomy,  and  creating  a  common  authority,  re* 
sponsible  to  all,  for  certain  definite  controlling  pur- 
poses. If  ever  a  tolerable  federative  system  would 
have  been  practicable  in  Greece,  it  was  after  the 
battle  of  iSgospotami.  The  Athenian  empire — 
which,  with  all  its  defects,  I  believe  to  have  been 
much  better  for  the  subject-cities  than  universal 
autonomy  would  have  been — had  already  removed 
many  difficulties,  and  shown  that  combined  and 
systematic  action  of  the  maritime  Grecian  world 
was  no  impossibility.  Sparta  might  now  have  sub- 
stituted herself  for  Athens,  not  as  heir  to  the  im- 
perial power,  but  as  president  and  executive  agent 
of  a  new  Confederacy  of  Delos — reviving  the  equal, 
comprehensive,  and  liberal  principles,  on  which  that 
confederacy  had  first  been  organized. 
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Sptfta  It  is  true  that  sixty  years  before,  the  constituent 

!?M^^z^  members  of  the  original  synod  at  Delos  had  shown 
Mi^  of  themselves  insensible  to  its  value.     As  soon  as  the 
wS        pressing  alarm  from  Persia  had  passed  over,  some 
might  now   had  discontinued  sending  deputies,  others  had  dis- 
made  to      obeyed   requisitions,   others  again  had  bought  off 
work  wdL    ^^^^.^  obligations,  and  forfeited  their  rights  as  auto- 
nomous and  voting  members,  by  pecuniary  bar- 
gain with  Athens ;  who,  being  obliged  by  the  duties 
of  her  presidency  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  Synod 
against  all  reluctant  members,  made  successively 
many  enemies,  and  was  gradually  converted,  almost 
without  her  own  seeking,  from  President  into  Em- 
peror, as  the  only   means  of  obviating  the  total 
dissolution  of  the  Confederacy.     But  though  such 
untoward  circumstances  had  happened  before,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  would  now  have  hap- 
pened again,  assuming  the  same  experiment  to  have 
been  retried  by  Sparta,  with  manifest  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  tolerable  wisdom.   The  Grecian  world, 
especially  the  maritime  portion  of  it,  had  passed 
through  trials  not  less  painful  thanin8tructive,during 
this  important  interval.     Nor  does  it  seem  rash  to 
suppose,  that  the  bulk  of  its  members  might  now 
have  been  disposed   to  perform   steady  confede- 
rate duties,  at  the  call  and  under  the  presidency  of 
Sparta,  had  she  really  attempted  to  reorganize  a 
liberal  confederacy,  treating  every  city  as  autono- 
mous and  equal,  except  in  so  far  as  each  was  bound 
to  obey  the  resolutions  of  the  general  synod.  How- 
ever impracticable  such  a  scheme  may  appear,  we 
must  recollect  that   even  Utopian  schemes  have 
their  transient  moments,  if  not  of  certain  success. 
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at  least  of  commencement  not  merely  possible 
but  promising.  And  my  belief  is,  that  had  Kalli- 
kratidas,  with  his  ardent  Pan-hellenic  sentiment 
and  force  of  moral  resolution,  been  the  final  victor 
over  imperial  Athens,  he  would  not  have  let 
the  moment  of  pride  and  omnipotence  pass  over 
without  essaying  some  noble  project  like  that 
sketched  above.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Athens  had  never  had  the  power  of  organizing  any 
such  generous  Pan-hellenic  combination.  She  had 
become  depopularized  in  the  legitimate  execution  of 
her  trust,  as  president  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos, 
against  refractory  members^ ;  and  had  been  obliged 
to  choose  between  breaking  up  the  Confederacy,  and 
keeping  it  together  under  the  strong  compression 
of  an  imperial  chief.  But  Sparta  had  not  yet  become 
depopularized.  She  now  stood  without  competitor 
as  leader  of  the  Grecian  world,  and  might  at  that 
moment  have  reasonably  hoped  to  carry  the  mem- 
bers of  it  along  with  her  to  any  liberal  and  Pan-hel- 
lenic organization,  had  she  attempted  it  with  proper 
earnestness.  Unfortunately  she  took  the  opposite 
course,  under  the  influence  of  Lysander ;  founding  a 
new  empire  far  more  oppressive  and  odious  than 
that  of  Athens,  with  few  of  the  advantages,  and 
none  of  the  excuses,  attached  to  the  latter.  As  she 
soon  became  even  more  unpopular  than  Athens,  her 
moment  of  high  tide,  for  beneficent  Pan-hellenic 
combination,  passed  away  also — never  to  return. 
Having  thus  brought  all  the  maritime  Greeks 

'  Such  is  the  justification  offered  hy  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta, 
immediately  hefore  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thucyd.  i.  7^*  76).  And  it 
is  borne  out  in  the  main  by  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  himself  (i.  99). 
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insnpport-  Under  her  empire,  with  a  tribute  of  more  than  1000 
^nce^  talents  imposed  upon  them — and  continuing  to  be 
w*I!!J*^^"  chief  of  her  landed  alliance  in  Central  Greece,  which 

bitter  com-  ' 

plaints        now  included  Athens  as  a  simple  unit — Sparta  was 

ftgunsthiniy  , 

as  weUas  the  all-pcrvading  imperial  power  in  Greece  ^  Her 
DSarchiM.  ncw  empire  was  organized  by  the  victorious  Lysan- 
der;  but  with  so  much  arrogance,  and  so  much 
personal  ambition  to  govern  all  Greece  by  means  of 
nominees  of  his  own,  Decemvirs  and  Harmosts — 
that  he  raised  numerous  rivals  and  enemies,  as  well 
at  Sparta  itself  as  elsewhere.  The  jealousy  enter- 
tained by  King  Pausanias,  the  offended  feelings  of 
Thebes  and  Corinth,  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
new  phaenomena  brought  about  (in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Lysander)  the  admission  of  Athens  as 
a  revived  democracy  into  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federacy— has  been  already  related. 

In  the  early  months  of  403  b.c,  Lysander  was 
partly  at  home,  partly  in  Attica,  exerting  himself 
to  sustain  the  falling  oligarchy  of  Athens  against 
the  increasing  force  of  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athe- 
nian exiles  in  Peiraeus.  In  this  purpose  he  was  di- 
rectly thwarted  by  the  opposing  views  of  King  Pau- 
sanias, and  three  out  of  the  five  Ephors^.  But  though 
the  Ephors  thus  checked  Lysander  in  regard  to 
Athens,  they  softened  the  humiliation  by  sending 
him  abroad  to  a  fresh  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
and  the  Hellespont ;  a  step  which  had  the  farther 
advantage  of  putting  asunder  two  such  marked 
rivals  as  he  and  Pausanias  had  now  become.  That 
which  Lysander  had  tried  in  vain  to  do  at  Athens, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  3.  irda-tjs  rrjs  'EXXados  npoararai,  &c. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  28-30. 
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he  was  doubtless  better  able  to  do  ia  Asia,  where  he 
had  neither  Pausanias  nor  the  Ephors  along  with 
him.  He  could  lend  effective  aid  to  the  Dekarchies 
and  Harmosts  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  against  any  in- 
ternal opposition  with  which  they  might  be  threat- 
ened. Bitter  were  the  complaints  which  reached 
Sparta,  both  against  him  and  agiednst  his  ruling  parti- 
sans. At  length  the  Ephors  were  prevailed  upon  to 
disavow  the  Dekarchies,  and  to  proclaim  that  they 
would  not  hinder  the  cities  from  resuming  their 
former  governments  at  pleasured 

But  all  the  crying  oppressions  set  forth  in  the  Ljsander 
complaints  of  the  maritime  cities  would  have  been  pht^aba- 
insufficient  to  procure  the  recall  of  Lysander  from  ^^ 
his  command  in  the  Hellespont,  had  not  Phama-  yfg'^^'jt 
bazus  joined  his  remonstrances  to  the  rest.     These  •ndtem- 
last  representations  so  strengthened  the  enemies  of  patnation. 
Lysander  at  Sparta,  that  a  peremptory  order  was 
sent  to  recall  him.     Constrained  to  obey,  he  came 
back  to  Sparta,  but  the  comparative  disgrace,  and 
the  loss  of  that  boundless  power  which  he  had  en- 
joyed on  his  command,  was  so  insupportable  to  him, 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya,  under  the 
plea  that  he  had  a  vow  to  discharge^.     He  appears 

>  Xeii.HeUen.iii.  4,  2. 

>  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  19,  20,  21. 

The  facts,  which  Plutarch  states  respecting  Lysander,  cannot  he  re- 
conciled with  the  chronology  which  he  adopts.  He  represents  the 
recall  of  Ly8an4er  at  the  instance  of  Phamahazus,  with  all  the  facts 
which  preceded  it,  as  having  occurred  prior  to  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Athenian  democracy,  which  event  we  know  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
summer  of  403  B.C. 

Lysander  captured  Samos  in  the  latter  half  of  404  B.C.,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Athens.  After  the  capture  of  Samos,  he  came  home  in  triumph. 
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also  to  have  visited  the  temples  of  Delphi  and 
DodoDa\  with  secret  ambitioos  projects  which  will 
be  mentioned  presently.  This  politic  withdrawal 
softened  the  jealousy  against  him,  so  that  we  shall 
find  him,  after  a  year  or  two,  re-established  in  great 
influence  and  ascendency.  He  was  sent  as  Spartan 
envoy,  at  what  precise  moment  we  do  not  know, 
to  Syracuse,  where  he  lent  countenance  and  aid  to 
the  recently  established  despotism  of  Dionysius*. 

The  position  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  along  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  JSolis,  and  the  Hellespont,  became 
very  peculiar  after  the  triumph  of  Sparta  at  iEgos- 
potami.  I  have  already  recounted  how,  imme- 
diately after  the  great  Athenian  catastrophe  before 
Syracuse,  the  Persian  king  had  renewed  his  grasp 
upon  those  cities,  from  which  the  vigorous  hand  of 
Athens  had  kept  him  excluded  for  more  than  fifty 

in  the  autumn  of  404  B.C.  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  9).  He  was  at  home,  or 
lerving  in  Attica,  in  the  heginning  of  403  B.C.  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  30). 

Now  when  Lysander  came  home  at  the  end  of  404  B.C.,  it  waa  hia 
triumphant  return ;  it  was  not  a  recall  provoked  by  complaints  of  Phar- 
nabazus.  Yet  there  can  have  been  no  other  return  before  the  restora- 
tion of  the  democracy  at  Athens. 

The  recall  of  Lysander  must  have  been  the  termination,  not  of  thia 
command,  but  of  a  subsequent  command.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  make  room  for  the  facts  stated  respecting  Lysander  as 
well  as  about  the  Dekarchies,  that  we  should  suppose  him  to  have  been 
again  sent  out  (after  his  quarrel  with  Pausaniasin  Attica)  in  403  B.C.,  to 
command  in  Asia.  This  is  nowhere  positively  stated,  but  I  find  nothing 
to  contradict  it,  and  I  see  no  other  way  of  making  room  for  the  fiuts 
stated  about  Lysander. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Diodorus  has  a  decided  error  in  chronology  as 
to  the  date  of  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  He  places  it 
in  401  B.C.  (Diod.  ziv.  33),  two  years  later  than  ita  real  date,  which  is 
403  B.C. ;  thus  lengthening  by  two  years  the  interval  between  the  sur- 
render of  Athens  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  democracy.  Plutarch 
also  seems  to  have  conceived  that  interval  as  much  longer  than  it  really 


Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  25. 


'  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  2. 
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years:  how  Sparta,  bidding  for  his  aid,  had  con* 
sented  by  three  formal  conventions  to  surrender 
them  to  him,  while  her  commissioner  lichas  even 
reproved  the  Milesians  for  their  aversion  to  this 
bargain:  how  Athens  also,  in  the  days  of  her 
weakness,  competing  for  the  same  advantage,  had 
expressed  her  willingness  to  pay  the  same  price 
for  it*.  After  the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  this 
convention  was  carried  into  effect ;  though  seem- 
ingly not  without  disputes  between  the  satrap 
Pharnabazus  on  one  side,  and  Lysander  and  Der- 
kyliidas  on  the  other*.  The  latter  was  Lacedae- 
monian harmost  at  Abydos,  which  town,  so  im- 
portant as  a  station  on  the  Hellespont,  the  Lace- 
daemonians seem  still  to  have  retained.  But  Phar- 
nabazus and  his  subordinates  acquired  more  com- 
plete command  of  the  Hellespontine  iSolis  and  of 
the  Troad  than  ever  they  had  enjoyed  before,  both 
along  the  coast  and  in  the  interior^. 

Another  element  however  soon  became  operative.  Th?>'  «>«- 

ditioD  IB  af- 

The  condition  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  fectedby 
Ionia,  though  according  to  Persian  regulations  they  Ld^bi-" 
belonged  to  the  satrapy  of  Tissaphernes,  was  now  themes  of 
materially   determined, — first,    by  the   competing  ^^^^^^  ro. 
claims  of  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  take  them  away  tcctionthey 

,  '  seekagBinst 

from  him,  and  tried  to  get  such  transfer  ordered  at  Tissapber- 
court — next,  by  the  aspirations  of  that  young  prince  **"' 
to  the  Persian   throne.     As  Cyrus  rested  his  hope 
of  success  on  Grecian  co  operation,  it  was  highly 
important  to  him  to  render  himself  popular  among 

»  Thucyd.  viii.  6, 18-37,  66-58,  84. 

'  Plutarcb,  Lysander,  c.  19,  20;  Xen.  HeUeD.  iii.  1,  9. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1, 13. 
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the  Greeks,  especially  on  his  own  side  of  the 
^gean.  Partly  his  own  manifestations  of  just  and 
conciliatory  temper,  partly  the  bad  name  and  known 
perfidy  of  Ti'ssaphernes,  induced  the  Grecian  cities 
with  one  accord  to  revolt  from  the  latter.  All 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  except 
Miletus,  where  Tissaphemes  interposed  in  time, 
slew  the  leaders  of  the  intended  revolt,  and  banished 
many  of  their  partisans.  Cyrus,  receiving  the  exiles 
with  distinguished  favour,  levied  an  army  to  be- 
siege Miletus  and  procure  their  restoration  ;  while 
he  at  the  same  time  threw  strong  Grecian  garrisons 
into  the  other  cities  to  protect  them  against  at- 
tack*. 

This  local  quarrel  was  however  soon  merged  in 
^rros.'Ks-  the  more  comprehensive  dispute  respecting  the 
retmnaas    Persian  succession.     Both  parties  were  found  on 
satrap  to     the  field  of  Kunaxa ;  Cyrus  with  the  Greek  soldiers 
A^^wloT.  ^D<1  Milesian  exiles  on  one  side — Tissaphernes  on 
the  other.   How  that  attempt,  upon  which  so  much 
hinged  in  the  future  history  both  of  Asia  Minor 
and  of  Greece,   terminated — I   have   already   re- 
counted.    Probably  the  impression  brought  back 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  which  left  Cyrus  on 
the   coast  of  Syria,  after  he  had  surmounted  the 
most  di£Scult  country  without  any  resistance,  was 
highly  favourable  to  his  success.     So  much  the 
more  painful  would  be  the  disappointment  among 
the  Ionian  Greeks  when  the  news  of  his  death  was 
afterwards  brought ;   so   much  the   greater  their 
alarm,  when  Tissaphernes,  having  relinquished  the 
pursuit  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the  moment 

^  Xcn.  Anab.  i.  1,  8. 
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when  tbey  entered  the  mountains  of  Karduchia, 
came  down  as  victor  to  the  seaboard  ;  more  power- 
ful than  ever — ^rewarded*  by  the  Great  King,  for 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  against  Cyrus, 
with  all  the  territory  which  had  been  governed  by 
the  latter,  as  well  as  with  the  title  of  commander-in- 
chief  over  all  the  neighbouring  satraps — and  pre- 
pared not  only  to  reconquer,  but  to  punish,  the 
revolted  maritime  cities.  He  began  by  attacking 
Kym6*;  ravaging  the  territory,  with  great  loss  to 
the  citizens,  and  exacting  from  them  a  still  larger 
contribution,  when  the  approach  of  winter  rendered 
it  inconvenient  to  besiege  their  city. 

In  such  state  of  apprehension,  these  cities  sent  "  c.  400- 
to  Sparta,  as  the  great  imperial  power  of  Greece,  ^^^  ^f 
to  entreat  her  protection  against  the  aggravated  q^^^^**® 
slavery  impending  over  them®.     The  Lacedsemo-  whosendto 
nians  had  nothing  farther  to  expect  from  the  king  from 
of  Persia,  with  whom  they  had  already  broken  the  tS^^- 
peace  by  lending  aid  to  Cyrus.    Moreover  the  fame  ^m^ron 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  who  were  now  coming  ^^ 
home  along  the  Euxine  towards  Byzantium,  had  Asia,   hu 
become  diffused  throughout  Greece,  inspiring  signal  and  recau 
contempt  for  Persian  military  efficiency,  and  hopes  ^pe^rseded 
of  enrichment  by  war  against  the  Asiatic  satraps.  {}da?**^^" 
Accordingly,  the  Spartan  Ephors  were  induced  to 
comply  with  the  petition  of  their  Asiatic  country- 
men, and  to  send  over  to  Asia  Thimbron  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force  :  2000  Neodamodes 
(or  Helots  who  had  been  enfranchised),  and  4000 
Peloponnesian  heavy-armed,  accompanied  by  300 

1  Xan.  Anab.  ii.  3,  19;  ii.  4,  8;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  3;  iii.  3,  13. 
'  Diodor.  xiv.  35.  '  Diodor.  ut  stip. 
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Athenian  horsemen,  out  of  the  number  of  those 
who  had  been  adherents  of  the  Thirty,  four  years 
before;  an  aid  granted  by  Athens  at  the  special 
request  of  Thimbron.  Arriving  in  Asia  during 
the  winter  of  400-399  b.c,  Thimbron  was  rein- 
forced in  the  spring  of  399  b.c.  by  the  Cyreian 
army,  who  were  brought  across  from  Thrace  as 
described  in  my  last  chapter,  and  taken  into 
Lacedaemonian  pay.  With  this  large  force  he 
became  more  than  a  match  for  the  satraps,  even  on 
the  plains  where  they  could  employ  their  numerous 
cavalry.  The  petty  Grecian  princes  of  Pergamus 
and  Teuthrania,  holding  that  territory  by  ancient 
grants  from  Xerxes  to  their  ancestors,  joined  their 
troops  to  his,  contributing  much  to  enrich  Xeno* 
phon  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  the  Cy- 
reians.  Yet  Thimbron  achieved  nothing  worthy  of 
so  large  an  army.  He  not  only  miscarried  in  the 
siege  of  Larissa,  but  was  even  unable  to  maintain 
order  among  his  own  soldiers,  who  pillaged  indis- 
criminately both  friends  and  foes*.  Such  loud  com- 
plaints were  transmitted  to  Sparta  of  his  irregulari- 
ties and  ine£Sciency,  that  the  Ephors  first  sent  him 
order  to  march  into  Kaiia  where  Tissaphernes  re- 
sided,— and  next,  before  that  order  was  executed, 
dispatched  Derkyllidas  to  supersede  him;  seemingly 
in  the  winter  399-398  b.c  Thimbron  on  return- 
ing to  Sparta  was  fined  and  banished'. 
<^^^  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Cyreian  soldiers, 
loose  at  to  though  excellent  in  the  field,  yet  having  been  dis- 
^^^       appointed  of  reward  for  the  prodigious  toils  which 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  5-8;  Xen.  Anab.  yii.  8,  8-16. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  8 ;  Diodor.  xiy.  38. 
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they  had  gone  through  in  their  long  march,  and 
having  been  kept  on  short  allowance  in  Thrace,  as 
well  as  cheated  by  Seuthes — were  greedy,  unscru- 
pulous, and  hard  to  be  restrained,  in  the  matter  of 
pillage  ;  especially  as  Xenophon,  their  most  influ- 
ential general,  had  now  left  them.  Their  conduct 
greatly  improved  under  Derkyllidas.  And  though 
such  improvement  was  doubtless  owing  partly  to 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  Thimbron,  yet  it 
seems  also  partly  ascribable  to  the  fact  that  Xeno- 
phon, after  a  few  months  of  residence  at  Athens, 
accompanied  him  to  Asia,  and  resumed  the  com- 
mand of  his  old  comrades  ^ 

Derkyllidas  was  a  man  of  so  much  resource  and  i>»kymdas 

makes  a 

cunning,  as  to  have  acquired  the  surname  of  Sisy-  truce  with 
phus*.     He  had  served  throughout  all  the  conclu-  n^Lkd' 
ding  years  of  the  war,  and  had  been  Harmost  at  Phl^. 
Abydus  during  the  naval  command  of  Lysander,who  $1^^*^® 
condemned  him,  on  the  complaint  of  Pharnabazus,  ^*oi»- 
to  the  disgrace  of  public  exposure  with  his  shield  on 
his  arm^:  this  was  (I  presume)  a  disgrace,  because 
an  officer  of  rank  always  had  his  shield  carried  for 
him  by  an  attendant,  except  in  the  actual  encounter 
of  battle.     Having  never  forgiven  Pharnabazus  for 
thus  dishonouring  him,  Derkyllidas  now  took  ad- 

*  There  is  no  positive  testimony  to  this ;  yet  such  is  my  belief,  as  I 
have  stated  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  It  is  certain  that  Xenophon 
was  serving  under  Agesilaus  in  Asia  three  years  after  this  time ;  the 
only  matter  left  for  conjecture  is,  at  what  precise  moment  he  went  out 
the  second  time.  The  marked  improvement  in  the  Cyreian  soldiers,  is 
one  reason  for  the  statement  in  the  text ;  another  reason  is,  the  great 
detail  with  which  the  military  operations  of  DerkylUdu  are  described, 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  narrative  is  from  an  eye-witness. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  8 ;  Ephorus  ap.  Athense.  xi.  p.  500. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  1,  9.  tvraOij  ri^v  d<nrida  tx^^* 
VOL.  IX.  U 
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vantage  of  a  misunderstanding  between  that  satrap 
and  Tissaphernes,  to  make  a  truce  with  the  latter, 
and  conduct  his  army,  8000  strong,  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  former  ^  The  mountainous  region  of 
Ida  generally  known  as  the  Troad — inhabited  by 
a  population  of  ^olic  Greeks  (who  had  gradually 
Hellenized  the  indigenous  inhabitants) » and  therefore 
known  as  the  ^olis  of  Pharnabazus — was  laid  open 
to  him  by  a  recent  event,  important  in  itself  as  well 
as  instructive  to  read. 
tioDofthe  ^^^  entire  Persian  empire  was  parcelled  into  so 
i*a™^«n«™-  many  satrapies  ;  each  satrap  being  bound  to  send 
tionofking,  a  fixed  amouut  of  annual  tribute,  and  to  hold  a 
latrap!*^  Certain  amount  of  military  force  ready,  for  the 
court  at  Susa.  Provided  he  was  punctual  in  ful- 
filling these  obligations,  little  inquiry  was  made  as 
to  his  other  proceedings,  unless  in  the  rare  case  of 
his  maltreating  some  individual  Persian  of  high 
rank.  In  like  manner,  it  appears,  each  satrapy  was 
divided  into  sub-satrapies  or  districts  ;  each^of  these 
held  by  a  deputy,  who  paid  to  the  satrap  a  fixed 
tribute  and  maintained  for  him  a  certain  military 
force — having  liberty  to  govern  in  other  respects 
as  he  pleased.  Besides  the  tribute,  however,  pre- 
sents of  undefined  amount,  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence, both  from  the  satrap  to  the  king,  and  from 
the  deputy  to  the  satrap.  Nevertheless,  enough 
was  extorted  from  the  people  (we  need  hardly  add), 
to  leave  an  ample  profit  both  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other*. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  10;  iii.  2,  28. 

'  See  the  description  of  the  satrapy  of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  9, 
19,  21,  22),  In  the  main,  this  division  and  subdivision  of  the  entire 
empire  into  revenue-districts,  each  held  by  a  nominee  responsible  for 
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This  region  called  iEolis  had  been  entrusted  by  Mania, 
Pharnabazus  to  a  native  of  Dardanus  named  Z^nis,  zsms^hoidB 
who,  after  holding  the  post  for  some  time  and  giving  Steapy'of 
full  satisfaction,  died  of  illness,  leaving  a  widow  ^^^^^ 
with  a  son  and  daughter  still  minors.     The  satrap  ^"-  ^^ 

^  *   regular  pay** 

was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  district  to  another  ment  and 
person,  when  Mania,  the  widow  of  ZSnis,  herself  a  ^^ 
native  of  Dardanus,  preferred  her  petition  to  be  ™*"** 
allowed  to  succeed  her  husband.  Visiting  Phar- 
nabazus with  money  in  hand,  sufficient  not  only  to 
satisfy  himself,  but  also  to  gain  over  his  mistresses 
and  his  ministers^ — she  said  to  him — *'  My  husband 
was  faithful  to  you,  and  paid  his  tribute  so  regu- 
larly as  to  obtain  your  thanks.  If  I  serve  you  no 
worse  than  he,  why  should  you  name  any  other 
deputy  ?  If  I  fail  in  giving  you  satisfaction,  you 
can  always  remove  me,  and  give  the  place  to 
another."  Pharnabazus  granted  her  petition,  and 
had  no  cause  to  repent  it.  Mania  was  regular  in 
her  payment  of  tribute — frequent  in  bringing  him 
presents — and  splendid,  beyond  any  of  his  other  de- 
puties, in  her  manner  of  receiving  him  whenever 
he  visited  the  district. 

Her  chief  residence  was  at  Skepsis,  Gergis,  and  Military 
Kebren— inland  towns,  strong  both  by  position  and  Bonai^conl 
by  fortification,   amidst  the   mountainous  region  ?^^t^. 
once  belonging  to  the  Teukri  Gergithes.  It  was  here  S^Ju^^ 
too  that  she  kept  her  treasures,  which,  partly  left 

payment  of  the  rent  or  tribute,  to  the  government  or  to  some  higher 
officer  of  the  goyemment^a  the  system  prevalent  throughout  a  large 
portion  of  Asia  to  the  present  day. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  10.  'Ayafevfao-a  t6v  otoXov,  koL  xphl^o-'''^  ^^' 
fiovtra,  &(rT€  Koi  avr^  ^apv<ipa((^  dovpaif  Koi  reus  waKKoKltrw  avrov 
X€Lpi9aa$Qi  Koi  roig  Bvpofieifois  fidXiara  irapa  <tapva^aiiiif,  iiroptvtro, 

u2 
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by  her  husband,  partly  accumulated  by  herself,  had 
gradually  reached  an  enormous  sum.  But  her  di- 
strict also  reached  down  to  the  coast,  comprising 
among  other  towns  the  classical  name  of  Ilium,  and 
probably  her  own  native  city  the  neighbouring  Dar- 
danus.  She  .maintained,  besides,  a  large  military 
force  of  Grecian  mercenaries  in  regular  pay  and 
excellent  condition,  which  she  employed  both  as 
garrison  for  each  of  her  dependent  towns,  and  as 
means  for  conquest  in  the  neighbourhood.  She 
had  thus  reduced  the  maritime  towns  of  Larissa, 
Hamaxitus,  and  Koldnae,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Troad  ;  commanding  her  troops  in  person,  sit- 
ting in  her  chariot  to  witness  the  attack,  and  re- 
warding every  one  who  distinguished  himself. 
Moreover,  when  Pharnabazus  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  the  predatory  Mysians  or  Pisidians, 
she  accompanied  him,  and  her  military  force  formed 
so  much  the  best  part  of  his  army,  that  he  paid  her 
the  highest  compliments,  and  sometimes  conde- 
scended to  ask  her  advice*.  So,  when  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece,  Artemisia  queen  of  Halikarnassus 
not  only  furnished  ships  among  the  best-appointed 
in  his  fleet,  and  fought  bravely  at  Salamis,  but  also, 
when  he  chose  to  call  a  council,  stood  alone  in 
daring  to  give  him  sound  opinions  contrary  to  his 
own  leanings ;  opinions  which,  fortunately  for  the 
Grecian  world,  he  could  bring  himself  only  to  tole- 
rate, not  to  follow*. 

Under  an  energetic  woman  like  Mania,  thus  vie- 
torious  and  well-provided,  .ffiolis  was  the  most 
defensible  part  of  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  and 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  l,  15.  \  Herod,  viii.  69. 
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might  probably  have  defied  Derkyllidas,  had  not  a  AssasMna- 
domestic  traitor  put  an  end  to  her  life.     Her  son-  Mania,  and 
in-law,  Meidias,  a  Greek  of  Skfipsis,  with  whom  by  her  Km- 
she  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  confidence — **  though  mJ^JL, 
she  was  scrupulously  mistrustful  of  every  one  else,  ^^^^^^ 
as  it  is  proper  for  a  despot  to  be' " — was  so  inflamed  fro™  Pi»*r- 

nabazu8» 

by  his  own  ambition  and  J)y  the  suggestions  of  evil  but  ism- 
counsellors,  who  told  hira  it  was  a  shame  that  a  refuwd/ 
woman  should  thus  be  ruler  while  he  was  only  a 
private  man,  that  he  strangled  her  in  her  chamber. 
Following  up  his  nefarious  scheme,  he  also  assassi- 
nated her  son,  a  beautiful  youth  of  seventeen.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  the  three  strong- 
est places  in  the  district,  KebrSn,  SkSpsis,  and 
Gergis,  together  with  the  accumulated  treasure  of 
Mania;  but  the  commanders  in  the  other  towns 
refused  obedience  to  his  summons,  until  they  should 
receive  orders  from  Pharnabazus.  To  that  satrap 
Meidias  instantly  sent  envoys,  bearing  ample  pre- 
sents, with  a  petition  that  the  satrap  would  grant 
to  him  the  district  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
Mania.  Pharnabazus,  repudiating  thf  presents, 
sent  an  indignant  reply  to  Meidias — **  Keep  them 
until  I  come  to  seize  them— and  seize  you  too  along 

^  Such  18  the  emphatic  language  of  Xenophou  (Hellen.  iii.  1, 14) — t 
fA€ibi(MC,  Ovyarpos  avfjp  avrrjs  i^p,  avairrepaStU  vnd  tuwp,  m  ala-xp^v 
tlrf,  yvvoiKa  fup  (ipx^^^>  avrbv  d*  Idieynip  thai,  rovs  fi€P  dWovs  fiaXa 
<l>vXarTOfi€Pris  avTtjs,  &a-ir€p  ip  rvpappidi  irpoariKfi,  tKtipfj^  de 
irtOTCvovoi^p  Koi  afnra{pii€pr)s,  &awtp  &v  yvptf  yapfiphp  acnrafocro, — 
cio-cX^tf^y  diroirvtfat  adrriP  Xcyfrai. 

For  the  illustration  of  ^b  hahitual  insecurity  in  which  the  Grecian 
despot  lived,  see  the  dialogue  of  Xenophon  called  Hieron  (i.  12 ;  ii.8-10; 
vii.  10).  He  particularly  dwells  upon  the  multitude  of  family  crimes 
which  stained  the  houses  of  the  Grecian  despotsj  murders  hy  fathers, 
sons,  brothers,  wiyes,  &c.  (iii.  8). 
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with  them.     I  would  not  consent  to  live,  if  I  were 
not  to  avenge  the  death  of  Mania  ^" 
Invasion  At  that  Critical  moment,  prior  to  the  coming  of 

quest  of  the  satrap,  Derkyllidas  presented  himself  with  his 
Derkyi/  army,  and  found  iEolis  almost  defenceless.  The 
gete  p^mL  three  recent  conquests  of  Mania — Larissa,  Hamax- 
SL^^nf®    itus,  and  Koldnae — surrendered  to  him  as  soon  as 

person  of  ' 

Mddias.  he  appeared ;  while  the  garrisons  of  Ilium  and  some 
other  places,  who  had  taken  special  service  under 
Mania,  and  found  themselves  worse  off  now  that 
they  had  lost  her,  accepted  his  invitation  to  re* 
nounce  Persian  dependence,  declare  themselves 
allies  of  Sparta,  and  hold  their  cities  for  him.  He 
thus  became  master  of  most  part  of  the  district ;  with 
the  exception  of  Kebrfin,  Skfipsis,  and  Gergis,  which 
he  was  anxious  to  secure  before  the  arrival  of  Phar- 
nabazus.  On  arriving  before  Kebr6n,  however,  in 
spite  of  this  necessitv  for  haste,  he  remained  inac- 
tive for  four  days*,  because  the  sacrifices  were  un- 
propitious ;  while  a  rash  subordinate  ofilcer,  hazard- 
ing an  unwarranted  attack  during  this  interval,  was 
repulsed  and  wounded.  The  sacrifices  at  length 
became  favourable,  and  Derkyllidas  was  rewarded 
for  his  patience.  The  garrison,  affected  by  the 
example  of  those  at  Ilium  and  the  other  towns, 
disobeyed  their  commander,  who  tried  to  earn  the 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  13. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  18;  Diodor.  xiv.  38. 

The  reader  will  remark  here  how  Xenophon  shapes  the  naitatiTe  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  inculcate  the  pious  duty  in  a  general  of  obeying 
the  warnings  furnished  by  the  sacrifice — either  for  action  or  for  inac- 
tion. I  have  already  noticed  (in  my  preceding  chapters)  how  often  he 
does  this  in  the  Anabasis. 

Such  an  inference  is  never  (I  believe)  to  be  found  suggested  in  Thu- 
cydides. 
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satrap's  favour  by  holding  out  and  assuring  to  him 
this  very  strong  place.  Sending  out  heralds  to  pro- 
claim that  they  would  go  with  Greeks  and  not  with 
Persians,  they  admitted  the  Lacedaemonians  at  once 
within  the  gates.  Having  thus  fortunately  captured, 
and  duly  secured,  this  important  town,  Derkyllidas 
marched  against  Sk^psis  and  Gergis,  the  former  of 
which  was  held  by  Meidias  himself;  who,  dreading 
the  arrival  of  Pharnabazus,  and  mistrusting  the 
citizens  within,  thought  it  best  to  open  negotiations 
with  Derkyllidas.  He  sent  to  solicit  a  conference, 
demanding  hostages  for  his  safety.  When  he  came 
forth  from  the  town,  and  demanded  from  the  Lace- 
daemonian commander,  on  what  terms  alliance  would 
be  granted  to  him,  the  latter  replied — **  On  condi« 
tion  that  the  citizens  shall  be  left  free  and  autono- 
mous ; "  at  the  same  time  marching  on,  without 
waiting  either  for  acquiescence  or  refusal^  straight 
up  to  the  gates  of  the  town.  Meidias,  taken  by 
surprise,  in  the  power  of  the  assailants,  and  aware 
that  the  citizens  were  unfriendly  to  him,  was  obliged 
to  give  orders  that  the  gate  should  be  opened ;  so 
that  Derkyllidas  found  himself  by  this  rapid  man- 
oeuvre, in  possession  of  the  strongest  place  in  the 
district  without  either  loss  or  delay ;  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  Skepsians  themselves  ^ 

Derkyllidas,  having   ascended  the  acropolis  of  ]^^^" 
Skepsis  to  oflfer  a  sacrifice  of  thanks  to  Ath6n6,  the  ^^  ^^- 
great  patron  goddess  of  Ilium  and  most  of  the  skepsis 
Teukrian  towns — caused  the  garrison  of  Meidias  to  dcpoain^' 
evacuate  the  town  forthwith,  and  consigned  it  to  Mdseiing 
the  citizens  themselves,  exhorting  them  to  conduct  ^J^J^ 

Msnuu 
>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  20-23. 
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their  political  affairs  as  became  Greeks  and  freemen. 
This  proceeding,  which  reminds  us  of  Brasidas  in 
contrast  with  Lysander,  was  pot  less  politic  than 
generous ;  since  Derkyllidas  could  hardly  hope  to 
hold  an  inland  town  in  the  midst  of  the  Persian  sa- 
trapy except  by  the  attachments  of  the  citizens  them- 
selves. He  then  marched  away  to  Gergis,  still 
conducting  along  with  him  Meidias,  who  urgently 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  retain  that  town,  the  last 
of  his  remaining  fortresses.  Without  giving  any 
decided  answer,  Derkyllidas  took  him  by  his  side, 
and  marched  with  him  at  the  head  of  his  army,  ar- 
rayed only  in  double  file,  so  as  to  carry  the  appear- 
ance of  peace,  to  the  foot  of  the  lofty  towers  of 
Gergis.  The  garrison  on  the  walls,  seeing  Meidias 
along  with  him,  allowed  him  to  approach  without 
discharging  a  single  missile.  **  Now,  Meidias  (said 
he),  order  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and  show  me  the 
way  in,  to  the  temple  of  Ath6n6,  in  order  that  I  may 
there  offer  sacrifice.'*  Again,  Meidias  was  forced, 
from  fear  of  being  at  once  seized  as  a  prisoner,  to 
give  the  order ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  town.  Derkyllidas, 
distributing  his  troops  round  the  walls,  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  his  conquest,  ascended  to  the  acro- 
polis to  offer  his  intended  sacrifice ;  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  dictate  the  fate  of  Meidias,  whom  he 
divested  of  his  character  of  prince  and  of  his  mili- 
tary force — incorporating  the  latter  in  the  Lacedae- 
monian army.  He  then  called  upon  Meidias  to  spe- 
cify all  his  paternal  property,  and  restored  to  him  the 
whole  of  what  he  claimed  as  such,  though  the  by- 
standers protested  against  the  statement  given  in  as 
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a  flagrant  exaggeration.  But  he  laid  hands  on  all  the 
property,  and  all  the  treasures  of  Mania — and  caused 
her  house,  which  Meidias  had  taken  for  himself,  to 
be  put  under  seal — as  lawful  prey ;  since  Mania  had 
belonged  to  Pharnabazusi,  against  whom  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  making  war.  On  coming  out 
after  examining  and  verifying  the  contents  of  the 
house,  he  said  to  his  officers,  **  Now,  my  friends^ 
we  have  here  already  worked  out  pay  for  the  whole 
army,  8000  men,  for  near  a  year.  Whatever  we 
acquire  besides,  shall  come  to  you  also.'*  He  well 
knew  the  favourable  effect  which  this  intelligence 
would  produce  upon  the  temper,  as  well  as  upon 
the  discipline,  of  the  army — especially  upon  the 
Cyreians,  who  had  tasted  the  discomfort  of  irregular 
pay  and  poverty. 

**  And  where  am  I  to  live  ?  "  asked  Meidias,  who 
found  himself  turned  out  of  the  house  of  Mania. 
**  In  your  rightful  plaice  of  abode,  to  be  sure  (re- 
plied Derkyllidas) ;  in  your  native  town  Skfipsis,  and 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  26.  Eiirc  fioi,  €<l)ij,  Mavla  di  rivos  ^v;  01  de 
irdyres  €7irop,  ore  ^apvaPd(ov,  Ovkovp  koI  tcl  €K€ivris,  €<l)tj,  ^appaPd(cv; 
MaXiora,  ^(iHurav,  'Hficrcp*  itu  cci;,  (<l>fi,  fwtl  Kparovfitv'  iroXc/iios  yhp 
^fiiv  ^apvafia{os. 

Two  points  arc  remarkable  here.  1.  The  manner  in  which  Mania, 
the  administratrix  of  a  large  district,  with  a  prodigious  treasure  and  a 
large  army  in  pay,  is  treated  as  belonging  to  Phamabazus«— as  the  ser- 
vant or  slaTC  of  Phamabazus..  2.  The  distinction  here  taken  between 
pubUc  property  and  private  property,  in  reference  to  the  laws  of  war  and 
the  rights  of  the  conqueror.  Derkyllidas  lays  claim  to  that  which  had 
belonged  to  Mania  (or  to  Phamabazus);  but  not  to  that  which  had 
belonged  to  Meidias. 

According  to  the  modem  rales  of  international  law,  this  distinction 
is  one  allowed  and  respected,  everywhere  except  at  sea.  But  in  the 
ancient  world,  it  by  no  means  stood  out  so  clearly  or  prominently ;  and 
the  observance  of  it  here  deserves  notice. 
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in  your  paternal  housed"  What  became  of  the 
assassin  afterwards,  we  do  not  hear.  But  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  he  did  not  reap  the  anticipated 
reward  of  his  crime  ;  the  fruits  of  which  were,  an 
important  advantage  to  Derkyllidas  and  his  army, 
— and  a  still  more  important  blessing  to  the  Greek 
cities  which  had  been  governed  by  Mania — enfran* 
chisement  and  autonomy. 

This  rapid,  easy,  and  skilfully  managed  exploit — 
the  capture  of  nine  towns  in  eight  days — is  all  which 
Xenophon  mentions  as  achieved  by  Derkyllidas 
during  the  summer.  Having  acquired  pay  for  so 
many  months,  perhaps  the  soldiers  may  have  been 
disposed  to  rest  until  it  was  spent.  But  as  winter 
approached,  it  became  necessary  to  find  winter 
quarters,  without  incurring  the  reproach  which  had 
fallen  upon  Thimbron  of  consuming  the  substance 
of  (Jlies.  Fearing  however  that  if  he  changed  his 
position,  Pharnabazus  would  employ  the  numerous 
Persian  cavalry  to  harass  the  Grecian  cities,  he 
tendered  a  truce,  which  the  latter  willingly  accepted. 
For  the  occupation  of  ^olis  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
general  was  a  sort  of  watch-post  (like  Dekeleia  to 
Athens),  exposing  the  whole  of  Phrygia  near  the 
Propontis  (in  which  was  Daskylium  the  residence 
of  Pharnabazus)  to  constant  attack*.     Derkyllidas 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  1,  28. 

Thus  finishes  the  interesting  narrative  about  Mania,  Meidias^  and 
Derkyllidas.  The  abandance  of  detail,  and  the  dramatic  manner,  in 
which  Xenophon  has  worked  it  out,  impress  me  with  a  belief  that  he 
was  actually  present  at  the  scene. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  1.  vofilC^v  rfjv  AloKlda  ^wvrtrwtx^aSai  rjj  iavrov 
olicfia'ti  ^pvylq. 

The  word  €mT€ixiCfiv  ia  capital  and  significant,  in  Qreeian  warfare. 
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accordingly  only  marched  through  Phrygia,  to  take 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia^  the  north-western 
corner  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Propontis  and 
the  Euxine  ;  the  same  territory  through  which 
Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand  had  marched,  on 
their  road  from  KalpS  to  Chalkddon.  He  procured 
abundant  provisions  and  booty,  slaves  as  well  as 
cattle,  by  plundering  the  Bithynian  villages  ;  not 
without  occasional  losses  on  his  own  side,  by  the 
carelessness  of  marauding  parties  ^ 

One  of  these  losses  was  of  considerable  magni- 
tude. Derkyllidas  had  obtained  from  Seuthes  in 
European  Thrace  (the  same  prince  of  whom  Xeno- 
phon had  had  so  much  reason  to  complain)  a  rein- 
forcement of  300  cavalry  and  200  peltasts — Odry- 
sian  Thracians.  These  Odrysians  established  them- 
selves in  a  separate  camp,  nearly  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  Derkyllidas,  which  they  surrounded  with 
a  palisade  about  man's  height.  Being  indefatigable 
plunderers,  they  prevailed  upon  Derkyllidas  to  send 
them  a  guard  of  200  hoplites,  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  their  separate  camp  with  the  booty  accu- 
mulated within  it.  Presently  the  camp  became 
richly  stocked,  especially  with  Bithynian  captives. 
The  hostile  Bithynians  however,  watching  their  op- 
portunity ^hen  the  Odrysians  were  out  marauding, 
suddenly  attacked  at  daybreak  the  200  Grecian 
hoplites  in  the  camp.  Shooting  at  them  over  the 
palisade  with  darts  and  arrows,  they  killed  and 
wounded  some,  while  the  Greeks  with  their  spears 
were  utterly  helpless,  and  could  only  reach  their 
enemies  by  pulling  up  the  palisade  and  charging 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  %  2-^. 
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out  upoti  them*  But  the  light-armed  assailants, 
easily  evading  the  charge  of  warriors  with  shield 
and  spear,  turned  round  upon  them  when  they 
began  to  retire,  and  slew  several  beforp  they  could 
get  back.  In  each  successive  sally,  the  same  phae- 
nomena  recurred,  until  at  length  all  the  Greeka 
were  overpowered  and  slain,  except  fifteen  of  them, 
who  charged  through  the  Odrysians  in  the  first  sally, 
and  marched  onward  to  join  Derkyllidas,  instead  of 
returning  with  their  comrades  to  the  palisade.  Der- 
kyllidas lost  no  time  in  sending  a  reinforcement ; 
which  however  came  too  late  and  found  only  the 
naked  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  victorious  Bithy- 
nians  carried  away  all  their  own  captives ^ 

At  the  beginning  of  spring  the  Spartan  general  re- 
turned to  Lampsakus,  where  he  found  Arakus  and 
two  other  Spartans  Just  arrived  out  as  commission- 
command    ers  sent  by  the  Ephors.  Arakus  came  with  instruc- 
udS— ^^"    tions  to  prolong  the  command  of  Derkyllidas  for 
5*s^arta  °  another  year ;  as  well  as  to  communicate  the  satis- 
iS*  TO^ed     f^^ti^°  ^^  t^®  Ephors  with  the  Cyreian  army,*in  con- 
conduct  of  sequence  of  the  great  improvement  in  their  conduct, 
reiansr      compared  with  the  year  of  Thimbron.     He  accord- 
ingly assembled  the  soldiers,  and  addressed  them 
in  a  mingled  strain  of  praise  and  admonition ;  ex- 
pressing his  hope  that  they  would  continue  the  for- 
bearance which  they  had  now  begun  to  practise 
towards  all  Asiatic  allies.     The  commander  of  the 
Cyreians  (probably  Xenophon  himself),  in  his  reply, 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  pay  a  compliment 
to  Derkyllidas.     **  We  (said  he)  are  the  same  men 
now  as  we  were  in  the  previous  year ;  but  we  are 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  4, 
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under  a  diflferent  general :  you  need  not  look  farther 
for  the  explanation*."  Without  denying  the  supe- 
riority of  Derkyllidas  over  his  predecessor,  we  may 
remark  that  the  abundant  wealth  of  Mania^  thrown 
into  his  hands  by  accident  (though  he  showed  great 
ability  in  turning  the  accident  to  account) ,  was  an  aux- 
iliary circumstance,  not  lessunexpected  than  weighty, 
for  ensuring  the  good  behaviour  of  the  soldiers. 

It  was  among  the  farther  instructions  of  Arakus  Dcrkyiiidaa 

°  crosses  into 

to  visit  all  the  principal  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  report  Eivope, 
their  condition   at  Sparta  ;   and  Derkyllidas  was  pioys  his 
pleased  to  see  them  entering  on  this  survey  at  a  foSl^ig 
moment  when  they  would  find  the  cities  in  undis-  Jon^ug^*^" 
turbed  peace  and  tranquillity*.     So   long  as   the  5^^*J^J® 
truce  continued  both  with  Tissaphernes  and  Phar- 
nabazus,  these  cities  were  secure  from  aggression 
and  paid  no  tribute ;  the  land-force  of  Derkyllidas 
affording  to  them  a  protection^  analogous  to  that 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  6,  7- 

Moras  supposes  (I  think,  with  much  probahility)  that  6  t5>v  Kvpeio^p 
vpo€<mjK»s  here  means  Xenophon  himself. 

He  could  not  with  propriety  advert  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  had 
not  been  with  the  army  during  the  year  of  Thimbron. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  9.  crrc/m^ei^  avroifs  (ztt*  ^Exjieo-ov  dia  ro>v  '£XX7- 
pib<ov  TrSK€»v,  ^li6fifyos  Sri  c/icXXoi;  o^ccr^m  ras  7r6X€i9  iv  elprivif  cvdat- 
HovikSs  diayovaas.  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  ought  here  to  read  tir 
'E^f  (Tov,  not  air  'E^ccrov ;  or  else  dn6  AafjLyjtdKov. 

It  was  at  Lampsakus  that  this  interview  and  conversation  between 
Derkyllidas  and  the  commissioners  took  place.  The  commissioners 
were  to  be  sent  from  Lampsakus  to  Ephesus  through  the  Grecian 
cities. 

The  expression  eV  dprivjj  tvdaifioviKMs  diayovaas  has  reference  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  cities  and  to  their  exemption  from  annoyance  by 
Persian  arms — ^without  implying  any  internal  freedom  or  good  condition. 
There  were  Lacedflemonian  harmosts  in  most  of  them,  and  Dekarchies 
half  broken  up  or  modified  in  many :  see  the  subsequent  passage^  (iii.  2, 
20;  iii.  4,  7;  iv.  8,  I). 

'  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  5. 
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which  had  been  conferred  by  Athens  and  her 
powerful  fleet,  during  the  interval  between  the  for- 
mation of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  and  the  Athe- 
nian catastrophe  at  Syracuse.  At  the  same  time, 
during  the  truce,  the  army  had  neither  occupation 
nor  subsistence.  To  keep  it  together  and  near  at 
hand,  yet  without  living  at  the  cost  of  friends,  was 
the  problem.  It  was  accordingly  with  great  satis- 
faction that  Derkyllidas  noticed  an  intimation  acci- 
dentally dropped  by  Arakus*  Some  envoys  (the 
latter  said)  were  now  at  Sparta  from  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus  (the  long  tongue  of  laud  bordering 
westward  on  the  Hellespont),  soliciting  aid  against 
their  marauding  Thracian  neighbours.  That  fertile 
peninsula,  first  hellenised  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore by  the  Athenian  Miltiades,  had  been  a  favourite 
resort  for  Athenian  citizens,  many  of  whom  had 
acquired  property  there  during  the  naval  power  of 
Athens.  The  battle  of  ^gospotami  dispossessed 
and  drove  home  these  proprietors,  at  the  same  time 
depriving  the  peninsula  of  its  protection  against  the 
Thracians.  It  now  contained  eleven  distinct  cities, 
of  which  Sestos  was  the  most  important ;  and  its 
inhabitants  combined  to  send  envoys  to  Sparta,  en- 
treating the  Ephors  to  send  out  a  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  from 
Kardia  to  Paktyfi ;  in  recompense  for  which  (they 
said)  there  was  fertile  land  enough  open  to  as  many 
settlers  as  chose  to  come,  with  coast  and  harbours 
for  export  close  at  hand.  Miltiades,  on  first  going 
out  to  the  Chersonese,  had  secured  it  by  construct- 
ing a  cross  wall  on  the  same  spot,  which  had  since 
become  neglected  during  the  period  of  Persian  supre- 
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macy ;  Perikles  had  afterwards  sent  fresh  colonists, 
and  caused  the  wall  to  be  repaired.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  unnecessary  while  the  Athenian  empire 
was  in  full  vigour — since  the  Thracian  princes  had 
been  generally  either  conciliated,  or  kept  off,  by 
Athens,  even  without  any  such  bulwark  \  In- 
formed that  the  request  of  the  Chersonesites  had 
been  favourably  listened  to  at  Sparta,  Derkyllidas 
resolved  to  execute  their  project  with  his  own 
army.  Having  prolonged  his  truce  with  Pharna- 
bazus,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Europe,  and 
employed  his  army  during  the  whole  summer  in 
constructing  this  cross  wall,  about  4^  miles  in 
length.  The  work  was  distributed  in  portions  to 
different  sections  of  the  army,  competition  being 
excited  by  rewards  for  the  most  rapid  and  work- 
manlike execution;  while  the  Chersonesites  were 
glad  to  provide  pay  and  subsistence  for  the  army, 
during  an  operation  which  provided  security  for  all 
the  eleven  cities,  and  gave  additional  value  to  their 
lands  and  harbours.  Numerous  settlers  seem  to 
have  now  come  in,  under  Lacedaemonian  auspices — 
who  were  again  disturbed,  wholly  or  partially,  when 
the  Lacedaemonian  maritime  empire  was  broken  up 
a  few  years  afterwards^. 

On  returning  to  Asia  in  the  autumn,  after  the  W8-397 
completion  of  this  work  which  had  kept  his  army  Hecaptuws 
usefully  employed  and  amply  provided  during  six  JJ^^^" 
months,  Derkyllidas  undertook  the  siege  of  Atar-  neu8. 
neus,  a  strong  post  (on  the  continental  coast  east- 
ward of  Mityl^nd)  occupied  by  some  Chian  exiles, 

1  Herodot.  yi.  36;    Plutarch,   Perikles,  c.   19;    Iiokratef,   Or.  v. 
(Philipp.)  8.  7.        *  Xen.  HeUen.  iiL  2, 10;  ir.  8,  6.   Diodor.  jxj.  38. 
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whom  the  Lacedaemonian   admiral   Kratesippidas 

had  lent  corrupt  aid  in  expelling  from  their  native 

island  a  few  years  before  ^     These  men,  living  by 

predatory  expeditions  against  Chios  and  Ionia,  were 

so  well  supplied  with  provisions  that  it  cost  Derkyl- 

lidas  a  blockade  of  eight  months  before  he  could 

reduce  it.     He  placed  in  it  a  strong  garrison  well 

supplied,  that  it  might  serve  him  as  a  retreat  in 

case  of  need — under  an  Achaean   named  Drako, 

whose  name  remained  long  terrible  from  his  ravages 

on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  M ysia*. 

B.&396.         Derkyllidas  next  proceeded  to  Ephesus,  where 

wL'upon    orders  presently  reached  him  from  the  Ephors,  di- 

Tiaaaphcr-    rccting  him  to  march  into  Karia  and  attack  Tissa- 

nes  and  ^ 

Pharna-  phemcs.  The  temporary  truce  which  had  hitherto 
the^MsT'  provisionally  kept  off  Persian  soldiers  and  tribute- 
^^'  gatherers  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  was  now  re- 
nounced by  mutual  consent.  These  Greeks  had  sent 
envoys  to  Sparta,  assuring  the  Ephors  that  Tissa- 
phernes  would  be  constrained  to  renounce  formally 
the  sovereign  rights  of  Persia,  and  grant  to  them  full 
autonomy,  if  his  residence  in  Karia  were  vigorously 
attacked.  Accordingly  Derkyllidas  marched  south- 
ward across  the  Meander  into  Karia,  while  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Pharax  cooperated  along 
the  shore.  At  the  same  time,  Tissaphernes  on  his 
side  had  received  reinforcements  from  Susa,  toge- 
ther with  the  appointment  of  generalissimo  over  all 
the  Persian  force  in  Asia  Minor ;  upon  which  Phar- 
nabazus  (who  had  gone  up  to  court  in  the  interval 
to  concert  more  vigorous  means  of  prosecuting  the 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  65. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 11 ;  Isokrates,  Or.iv.  (Panegyr.)  8. 167. 
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war,  but  had  now  returned  i)  joined  him  in  Karia, 
prepared  to  commence  vigorous  operations  for  the 
expulsion  of  Derkyllidas  and  his  army.  Having 
properly  garrisoned  the  strong  places,  the  two  sa- 
traps crossed  the  Maeander,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful Grecian  and  Karian  force,  with  numerous  Persian 
cavalry,  to  attack  the  Ionian  cities.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  this  news,  Derkyllidas  came  back  with  his  army' 
from  Karia  to  cover  the  towns  menaced.  Having 
recrossed  the  Maeander,  he  was  marching  with  his 
army  in  disorder,  not  suspecting  the  enemy  to  be 
near,  when  on  a  sudden  he  came  upon  their  scouts, 
planted  on  some  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  road. 
He  too  sent  some  scouts  up  to  the  neighbouring 
monuments  and  towers,  who  apprised  him  that  the 
two  satraps,  with  their  joint  force  in  good  order, 
were  planted  here  to  intercept  him.  He  imme- 
diately gave  orders  for  his  hoplites  to  form  in  battle 
array  of  eight  deep,  with  the  peltasts,  and  his  hand- 
ful of  horsemen,  on  each  flank.  But  such  was  the 
alarm  caused  among  his  troops  by  this  surprise, 
that  none  could  be  relied  upon  except  the  Cyreians 
and  the  Peloponnesians.  Of  the  insular  and  Ionian 
hoplites,  from  PridnS  and  other  cities,  some  actually 
hid  their  arms  in  the  thick  standing  corn,  and  fled ; 
others,  who  took  their  places  in  the  line,  manifested 
dispositions  which  left  little  hope  that  they  would 
stand  a  charge ;  so  that  the  Persians  had  the  op- 
portunity of  fighting  a  battle  not  merely  with  supe- 
riority of  number,  but  also  with  advantage  of  posi- 
tion and  circumstances.  Pharnabazus  was  anxious 
to  attack  without  delay.     But  Tissaphernes,  who 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  39. 
VOL.  IX.  X 
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Timidity  of  recollected  well  the  valour  of  the  Cyreian  troops, 
TiasE]^-    and  concluded  that  all  the  remaining  Greeks  were 
condadesA  like  them,  forbade  it;  sending  forward  heralds  to 
DerkyUidas.  demand  a  conference.    As  they  approached,  Der- 
kyllidas,  surrounding  himself  with  a  body-guard  of 
the  finest  and  best-equipped  soldiers  \  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  line  to  meet  them ;  saying  that  he 
for  his  part  was  prepared  to  fight — ^but  since  a  con- 
ference was  demanded,  he  had  nq  objection  to  grant 
it,  provided  hostages  were  exchanged.    This  having 
been  assented  to,  and  a  place  named  for  conference 
on  the  ensuing  day,  both  armies  were  simultaneously 
withdrawn ;  the  Persians  to  Tralles,  the  Greeks  to 
Leukophrys,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis 
Leukophryne*. 

This  backwardness  on  the  part  of  Tissaphernes, 
even  at  a  time  when  he  was  encouraged  by  a  brother 
satrap  braver  than  himself,  occasioned  to  the  Per- 
sians the  loss  of  a  very  promising  moment,  and 
rescued  the  Grecian  army  out  of  a  position  of  much 
peril.  It  helps  to  explain  to  us  the  escape  of  the 
Cyreians,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  al- 
lowed to  cross  rivers  and  pass  over  the  most  difii- 
cult  ground  without  any  serious  opposition ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  tended  to  confirm  in  the  Greek 
mind  the  same  impressions  of  Persian  imbecility  as 
that  escape  so  forcibly  suggested. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  18. 

la  the  Anabasis  (ii.  3,  3)  Xenophon  mentions  the  like  care  on  the 
part  of  Klearchus,  to  have  the  best  anned  and  most  imposing  soldiers 
around  him^  when  he  went  to  his  interview  with  Tissaphemes. 

Xenophon  gladly  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity^  to  pay  an  indirect 
compliment  to  the  Cyreian  army. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 19  j  Diodor.  ziy.  39. 
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The  conference,  as  might  be  expected,  ended  in 
nothing.  Derkyllidas  required  on  behalf  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  complete  autonomy — exemption 
from  Persian  interference  and  tribute;  while  the 
two  satraps  on  their  side  insisted  that  the  Lacedae- 
monian army  should  be  withdrawn  from  Asia,  and 
the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  all  the  Greco- 
Asiatic  cities.  An  armistice  was  concluded,  to 
allow  time  for  reference  to  the  authorities  at  home ; 
thus  replacing  matters  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  had  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  year^ 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  truce,  Agesi-  perkyiudts 
laus  king  of  Sparta  arrived  with  a  large  force,  and  sedcd  by 
the  war  in  all  respects  began  to  assume  larger  pro-  ^^•"^^ 
portions — of  which  more  in  the  next  chapter. 

But  it  was  not  in  Asia  alone  that  Sparta  had  been  ^^j^^*^ 
engaged  in  war.    The  prostration  of  the  Athenian  spartahad 
power  had  removed  that  common  bond  of  hatred  among  her 
and  alarm  which  attached  the  allies  to  her  headship ;  ce^^ 
while  her  subsequent  conduct  had  given  positive  ^'®*^' 
o£fence,  and  had  even  excited  against  herself  the 
same  fear  of  unmeasured  imperial  ambition  which 
had  before  run  so  powerfully  against  Athens.    She 
had  appropriated  to  herself  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Athenian  maritime  empire,  with  a  tribute  scarcely 
inferior,  if  at  all  inferior,  in  amount.    How  far  the 
total  of  1000  talents  was  actually  realised  during 
each  successive  year,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
say ;  but  such  was  the  assessment  imposed  and  the 
scheme  laid  down  by  Sparta  for  her  maritime  de- 
pendencies— enforced  too  by  omnipresent  instru- 
ments of  rapacity  and  oppression,  decemvirs  and 

^  Xen.  Henen.  iii.  2,  20. 
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harmosts,  such  as  Athens  had  never  paralleled. 

When  we  add  to  this  great  maritime  empire  the 

prodigious  ascendency  on  land  which  Sparta  had 

enjoyed  before,  we  shall  find  a  total  of  material 

power  far  superior  to  that  which  Athens  had  en- 

joyed,  even  in  her  day  of  greatest  exaltation,  prior 

to  the  truce  of  445  b.c. 

Q«*t  This  was  not  all.     From  the  general  dullness  of 

parted  to'  character  pervading  Spartan  citizens,  the  full  re- 

artionby     sourccs  of  the  statc  were  hardly  ever  put  forth.  Her 

^^^    habitual  shortcomings  at  the  moment  of  action  are 

afttttiie     ^^6^^y  criticised  by  her  own  friends,  in  contrast 

victory  of    with  the  ardour  and  forwardness  which  animated 


tami;  an  her  euemics.  But  at  and  after  the  battle  of  iEgos- 
Snuwai^*^  potami,  the  entire  management  of  Spartan  foreign 
sjarta.  affairs  was  found  in  the  hands  of  Lysander;  a 
man  not  only  exempt  from  the  inertia  usual  in  his 
countrymen,  but  of  the  most  unwearied  activity 
and  grasping  ambition,  as  well  for  his  country  as 
for  himself.  Under  his  direction  the  immense  ad* 
vantages  which  Sparta  enjoyed  from  her  new  posi- 
tion were  at  once  systematised  and  turned  to  the 
fullest  account.  Now  there  was  enough  in  the 
new  ascendency  of  Sparta,  had  it  been  ever  so  mo- 
destly handled,  to  spread  apprehension  through  the 
Grecian  world.  But  apprehension  became  redou- 
bled, when  it  was  seen  that  her  ascendency  was 
organized  and  likely  to  be  forked  by  her  most  ag- 
gressive leader  for  the  purposes  of  an  insatiable 
ambition.  Fortunately  for  the  Grecian  world,  in- 
deed, the  power  of  Sparta  did  not  long  continue  to 
be  thus  absolutely  wielded  by  Lysander,  whose 
arrogance  and  overweening  position  raised  enemies 
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against  him  at  home*  Yet  the  first  impressions 
received  by  the  allies  respecting  Spartan  empire, 
were  derived  from  his  proceedings  and  his  plans  of 
dominion,  manifested  with  ostentatious  insolence; 
and  such  impressions  continued,  even  after  the 
influence  of  Lysander  himself  had  been  much 
abated  by  the  counterworking  rivalry  of  Pausanias 
and  others. 

While  Sparta   separately   had   thus   gained   so  JSwha?" 
much  by  the  close  of  the  war,  not  one  of  her  allies  i^ept^ithe 

,      ,  .       ,     ,  ■„  .  advantages 

had  received  the  smallest  remuneration  or  compen-  of  victory 
sation,  except  such  as  might  be  considered  to  be  BeWes— * 
involved  in  the  destruction  of  a  formidable  enemy,  ^ered-^^ 
Even  the  pecuniary  result  or  residue  which  Lysan-  J^^fj?*^^" 
der  had  brought  home  with  him  (470  talents  remain- 
ing out  of  the  advances  made  by  Cyrus),  together 
with  the  booty  acquired  at  Dekeleia,  was  all  detained 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves.  Thebes  and  Co- 
rinth indeed  presented  demands,  in  which  the  other 
allies  did  not  (probably  durst  not)  join,  to  be  allowed 
to  share.  But  though  all  the  efforts  and  sufferings  of 
the  war  had  fallen  upon  these  allies  no  less  than 
upon  Sparta,  the  demands  were  refused,  and  almost 
resented  as  insults  ^  Hence  there  arose  among  the 
allies  not  merely  a  fear  of  the  grasping  dominion, 
but  a  hatred  of  the  monopolising  rapacity,  of  Sparta. 
Of  this  new  feeling  an  early  manifestation,  alike 
glaring  and  important,  was  made  by  the  Thebans 
and  Corinthians,  when  they  refused  to  join  Pausa- 
nias in  his  march  against  Thrasybulus  and  the 
Athenian  exiles  in  Peirseus* — less  than  a  year  after 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  5>  5 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  27 ;  Justin,  v.  10. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  30. 
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the  surrender  of  Athens,  the  enemy  whom  these  two 

cities  had  hated  with  such  extreme  bitterness  down  to 

the  very  moment  of  surrender.  Even  Arcadians  and 

Achseans,  too,  habitually  obedient  as  they  were  to 

Lacedsemon,  keenly  felt  the  different  way  in  which 

she  treated  them,  as  compared  with  the  previous 

years  of  war,  when  she  had  been  forced  to  keep 

alive  their  zeal  against  the  common  enemy  \ 

II.C.  402.         The  Lacedaemonians  were  however  strong  enough 

power  of     ^o'  merely  to  despise  this  growing  alienation  of 

tos— the    *^^^^  allies,  but  even  to  take  revenge  upon  such  of 

tai^ere-      the  Peloponnesians  as  had  incurred  their  displea- 

those  who    surc.    Among  these  stood  conspicuous  the  Eleians ; 

pleased       uow  uudcr  a  government  called  democratical,  of 

thcirinva-   which  the  leading  man  was  Thrasydseus — a  man 

Bionof  Eiis.  ^Jjq  h^^j  ig^t  considerable  aid  in  404  b.c.  to  Thra- 

sybulus  and  the  Athenian  exiles  in  Peirseus.    The 

Eleians,  in  the  year  420  b.c,  had  been  engaged  in 

a  controversy  with  Sparta — had  employed  their 

privileges  as  administrators  of  the  Olympic  festival 

to  exclude  her  from  attendance  on  that  occasion — 

and  had  subsequently  been  in   arms  against  her 

along  with  Argos  and  Mantineia.  To  these  grounds 

of  quarrel,  now  of  rather  ancient  date,  had  been 

added  afterwards,  a  refusal  to  furnish  aid  in  the  war 

against  Athens  since  the  resumption  of  hostilities 

in  414  B.C.,  and  a  recent  exclusion  of  King  Agis, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  12.  KopivBiovg  dc  Koi  "ApKaBas  Koi  *Axaiovs  ri 
<t>»IA€v ;  ol  iv  fuv  ra  irpbs  vftas  (it  is  the  Theban  envoys  who  are  ad* 
dressing  the  public  assembly  at  Athens)  irokffu^  fidXa  \ijrapovfi€voi 
vr  €K€iPODV  (the  Lacedemonians),  ndvT»p  koI  ir6iwp  Koi  KivbvvtDv  xal 
^mafrffidrav  fitreixop'  cVet  t*  ^Trpa^av  A  ePovkovro  oi  Aaxedai/u^yioi^ 
noias  fj  dpxrjs  Ij  Tifirjs  Ij  Troiav  xpVt^'''^^  fierabtbcuKao'iv  avrois ;  dXXh 
Toi's  fJLfv  €[kwTas  dpiioorht  KaSicrdvai  d^tovai,  r&y  Bi  (yfiudx»v  iktv- 
Ofpfov  Spt»v,  enfi  (vrOxfo-av,  deo-Trdrai  dv(m€<f)]jvaa'ty. 
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who  had  come  in  person  to  offer  Bacrifice  and  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Zeus  Olympius ;  such  exclusion 
being  grounded  on  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to 
pray  for  victory  in  the  war  then  pending  against 
Athens,  contrary  to  the  ancient  canon  of  the  Olym- 
pic temple,  which  admitted  no  sacrifice  or  consulta- 
tion respecting  hostilities  of  Greek  against  Greeks 
These  were  considered  by  Sparta  as  affronts,  and  the 
season  was  now  favourable  for  resenting  them,  as  well 
as  for  chastising  and  humbling  Elis^.  Accordingly 
Sparta  sent  an  embassy,  requiring  the  Eleians  to 
make  good  the  unpaid  arrears  of  the  quota  assessed 
upon  them  for  the  cost  of  the  war  against  Athens ; 
and  farther — to  relinquish  their  authority  over  their 
dependent  townships  or  Pericelci,  leaving  the  latter 
autonomous^.  Of  these  dependencies  there  were 
several,  no  one  very  considerable  individually,  in 
the  region  called  Triphylia,  south  of  the  river  Al- 
pheus,  and  north  of  the  Neda.     One  of  them  was 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  22. 

Tavrwv  d*  vartpov,  ical  "Ayidos  ntyi(\>6ivT<ts  Bv<rai  r^  Aii  Karh  luantUof 
rtpo,  i^iiKvov  o2  'HXcioc,  fu)  itpwTtvx€(r6ai  vixqv  noXtfiov,  Xryovrts,  its 
KoX  rh  dp^aioy  tiq  ovrta  v6fitfiov,  fixj  XPV^'^P^C^^^^  ^^^^  "EXXi/yar  ((f)* 
"EXX^i^ttv  TToXc/i^*  &<rr€  a&vros  cm^\6tv, 

Thia  canon  seems  not  unnatural,  for  one  of  the  greatest  Pan-hellenic 
temples  and  establishments.  Yet  it  was  not  constantly  observed  at 
Olympia  (compare  another  example — Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7*  2) ;  nor  yet 
at  Delphi,  which  was  not  less  Pan-hellenic  than  Olympia  (see  Thucyd. 
i.  118).  We  are  therefore  led  to  imagine  that  it  was  a  canon  which  the 
Eleians  invoked  only  when  they  were  prompted  by  some  special  senti- 
ment or  aversion. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  23.  *£ic  rovrov  o^v  namiay  6f)yt{ofiivois,  cdofe 
Tois  i<f>6pois  Koi  TJ  €KKXTi<ri^,  <r<a<t>povi<rai  avrovt. 

*  Diodorus  (xiv.  17)  mentions  this  demand  for  the  arrears;  which 
appears  very  probable.  It  is  not  directly  noticed  by  Xenophon,  who 
however  mentions  (see  the  passage  cited  in  the  note  of  page  preceding) 
the  general  assessment  levied  by  Sparta  upon  all  her  Peloponnesian 
allies  during  the  war. 
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Lepreum,  the  autonomy  of  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  vindicated  against  Elis  in  420 b.c,  though 
during  the  subsequent  period  it  had  again  become 
subject. 
B.C.  402.         The  Eleians  refused  compliance  with  the  demand 
to  idS^"    thus  sent,  alleging  that  their  dependent  cities  were 
t^Jiht     ^^^^  ^y  *^®  "S*^*  ^^  conquest.    They  even  retorted 
BieUn  tCT-   upon  the  Lacedaemonians  the  charge  of  enslaving 
retirctfrom  Greeks' ;  upon  which  Agis  marched  with  an  army 
diateiyin     to  iuvadc  their  territory,  entering  it  from  the  north 


qaenoe  of  ^^dc  wherc  it  joined  Achaia.  Hardly  had  he  crossed 
■J^**"  the  frontier  river  Larissus  and  begun  his  ravages, 
when  an  earthquake  occurred.  Such  an  event, 
usually  construed  in  Greece  as  a  divine  warning, 
acted  on  this  occasion  so  strongly  on  the  religious 
susceptibilities  of  Agis,  that  he  not  only  withdrew 
from  the  Eleian  territory,  but  disbanded  his  army. 
His  retreat  gave  so  much  additional  courage  to  the 
Eleians,  that  they  sent  envoys  and  tried  to  establish 
alliances  among  those  cities  which  they  knew  to  be 
alienated  from  Sparta.  Not  even  Thebes  and  Co- 
rinth, however,  could  be  induced  to  assist  them ; 
nor  did  they  obtain  any  other  aid  except  1000  men 
from  iEtolia. 
11.6. 401.         In  the  next  summer  Agis  undertook  a  second 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  17. 

Diodonis  introduces  in  these  transactions  King  Pausanias,  not  King 
Agis,  as  the  acting  person. 

Pausanias  states  (iii.  8,  2)  that  the  Eleians,  in  returning  a  negative 
answer  to  the  requisition  of  Sparta,  added  that  they  would  enfranchise 
their  Periocki,  when  they  saw  Sparta  enfranchise  her  own.  This  answer 
appears  to  me  highly  improbable,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
Sparta  and  her  relations  to  the  other  Grecian  states.  Allusion  to  the  re- 
lations between  Sparta  and  her  Perioeki  was  a  novelty,  even  iu371  B.C., 
at  the  congress  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
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expedition,  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  all  the  Second  in. 
allies  of  Sparta ;  even  by  the  Athenians,  now  en-  SS  by 
rolled  upon  the  list.    Thebes  and  Corinth  alone  mMxhw* 
stood  aloof.     On  this  occasion  he  approached  from  l^J^^ 
the  opposite  or  southern  side,  that  of  the  territory  andoiym. 
once  called  Messenia ;  passing  through  Aulon,  and  torions 
crossing  the   river  Neda.     He  marched  through  much' 
Triphylia  to  the  river  Alpheius,  which  he  crossed,  ^^^' 
and  then  proceeded  to  Olympia,  where  he  consum- 
mated the  sacrifice  from  which  the  Eleians  had  be- 
fore excluded  him.    In  his  march  he  was  joined  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum,  Makistus,  and  other 
dependent  towns,  which  now  threw  off  their  sub- 
jection to  Elis.     Thus  reinforced,  Agis  proceeded 
onward  towards  the  city  of  Elis,  through  a  produc- 
tive country  under  flourishing  agriculture,  enriched 
by  the  crowds  and  sacrifices  at  the  neighbouring 
Olympic  temple,  and  for  a  long  period  unassailed. 
After  attacking,  not  very  vigorously,  the  half-forti- 
fied city — and  being  repelled  by  the  -^tolian  auxi- 
liaries— he  marched  onward  to  the  harbour  called 
Kyll6n6,  still  plundering  the  territory.     So  ample 
was  the  stock  of  slaves,  cattle,  and  rural  wealth 
generally,  that  his  troops  not  only  acquired  riches 
for  themselves  by  plunder,  but  were  also  joined  by 
many  Arcadian  and  Achaean  volunteers,  who  crowd- 
ed in  to  partake  of  the  golden  harvest  ^ 

The  opposition  or  wealthy  oligarchical  party  in  insurrec- 
Elis  availed  themselves  of  this  juncture  to  take  oUgar- 
arms  against  the  government ;  hoping  to  get  pos-  jii  eus^ 
session  of  the  city,  and  to  maintain  themselves  in  ^^down. 
power  by  the  aid  of  Sparta.     Xenias  their  leader,  a 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,26,26;  Diodor.  xiv.  17. 
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man  of  immense  wealth,  with  several  of  his  ad- 
herents, rushed  out  armed,  and  assailed  the  govern- 
ment-house, in  which  it  appears  that  Tbrasydaeus 
and  his  colleagues  had  heen  banqueting.  They 
slew  several  persons,  and  among  them  one,  whom, 
from  great  personal  resemblance,  they  mistook  for 
Thrasydseus.  The  latter  was  however  at  that  mo- 
ment intoxicated,  and  asleep  in  a  separate  chamber  ^ 
They  then  assembled  in  arms  in  the  market-place, 
believing  themselves  to  be  masters  of  the  city; 
while  the  people,  under  the  like  impression  that 
Thrasydseus  was  dead,  were  too  much  dismayed  to 
offer  resistance.  But  presently  it  became  known 
that  he  was  yet  alive ;  the  people  crowded  to  the 
government-house  **  like  a  swarm  of  bees«,"  and 
arrayed  themselves  for  his  protection  as  well  as 
under  his  guidance.  Leading  them  forth  at  once 
to  battle,  he  completely  defeated  the  oligarchical 
insurgents,  and  forced  them  to  flee  for  protection 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  army. 
B.C.400.  Agis  presently  evacuated  the  Eleian  territory, 
M«*<Slged  y®t  ^ot  without  planting  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
to  hard"*    and  a  garrison,  together  with  Xenias  and  the  oli- 

^^^^  >  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  2,  2? ;  Pausanias,  iii.  8,  2;  v.  4,  6. 

The  words  of  Xenophon  are  not  very  clear — BovXofuvoi  dc  o2  mpX 
Sfviav  t6v  \€y6fi€Vov  fitblfii^  airoiJLfrpri(Ta(r&a%  ro  irapa  tqv  irarphs 
dpyvpiov  (ttjv  ttoKiv)  bi  avr&v  irpo(rx<^pV^ci*'  A^aKedaipoviois,  eKn€<r6pT€S 
e£  olKias  (i<f>Tf  t)(QVT€s  <r<f>ceya5  TTOiovai,  Koi  SKkovs  ri  rtMxs  icrciivvcri,  Koi 
Spoi6v  Tiva  Qpaavdai^  diroKT€ipavT€s,  r^  roC  bfipov  npoordTrf,  ^ovto 
Opa<rvdaio»  dTr€KTOV€vai.,,*0  de  Qpaavdaios  ?t*  KaOevdav  irvyxavtif, 
oihrcp  €pt&va-0Tf. 

Both  the  words  and  the  narrative  are  here  very  obscure.  It  seems 
as  if  a  sentence  had  dropped  out,  when  we  come  suddenly  upon  the 
mention  of  the  drunken  state  of  Thrasydaeus,  without  having  before 
been  told  of  any  circumstance  either  leading  to  or  implying  this  con* 
dition. 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  2,  28. 
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garchical  exiles,  at  Epitaliuin,  a  little  way  soath  of 
the  river  Alpheus.  Occupying  this  fort  (analogous 
to  Dekeleia  in  Attica),  they  spread  ravage  and  ruin 
all  around  throughout  the  autumn  and  winter,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  in  the  early  spring,  Thrasydseus 
and  the  Eleian  government  were  compelled  to  send 
to  Sparta  and  solicit  peace.  They  consented  to 
raze  the  imperfect  fortifications  of  their  city,  so  as 
to  leave  it  quite  open.  They  farther  surrendered 
their  harbour  of  KyllSn^  with  their  ships  of  war, 
and  relinquished  all  authority  over  the  Triphylian 
townships,  as  well  as  over  Lasion,  which  was 
claimed  as  an  Arcadian  town^  Though  they  pressed 
strenuously  their  claim  to  preserve  the  town  of 
Epeium  (between  the  Arcadian  town  of  Heraea  and 
the  Triphylian  town  of  Makistus),  on  the  plea  that 
they  had  bought  it  from  its  previous  inhabitants  at 
the  price  of  thirty  talents  paid  down— the  Lacedae- 
monians, pronouncing  this  to  be  a  compulsory  bar- 
gain imposed  upon  weaker  parties  by  force,  refused 
to  recognise  it.  The  town  was  taken  away  from 
them,  seemingly  without  any  reimbursement  of  the 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  30.  There  it  Bomething  perplexing  in  Xeno« 
phon's  description  of  the  Triphylian  townships  which  the  Eleians  sur* 
rendered.  First,  he  does  not  name  Lepreum  or  Makistus,  both  of  which 
nevertheless  had  joined  Agis  on  his  invasion,  and  were  the  most  import- 
ant places  in  Triphylia  (iii.  2, 25).  Next,  he  names  Letrini^  Amphidoli, 
and  Marganeis,  as  Triphylian ;  which  yet  were  on  the  north  of  the 
Alpheins,  and  are  elsewhere  distinguished  from  Triphylian.  I  incline 
to  believe  that  the  words  in  his  text,  koI  ras  TpulniKidas  irSktig  d^iMu, 
must  be  taken  to  mean  Lepreum  and  Makistus,  perhaps  with  some 
other  places  which  we  do  not  know ;  but  that  a  koX  after  d<l)€Ufai  has 
fallen  out  of  the  text,  and  that  the  cities,  whose  names  follow,  ara  to  be 
taken  as  not  TriphyUan.  Phrixa  and  Epitalium  were  both  south,  but 
only  just  south,  of  the  Alpheius ;  they  were  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia 
— and  it  seems  doubtfiil  whether  they  were  properly  Triphylian.' 
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purchase  money  either  in  part  or  in  \irhole.  On 
these  terms  the  Eleians  were  admitted  to  peace, 
and  enrolled  again  among  the  members  of  the  La- 
cedaemonian confederacy  ^ 

The  time  of  the  Olympic  festival  seems  to  have 
been  now  approaching,  and  the  Eleians  were  pro- 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  30;  Diodor.  ziv.  34;  Pausan.  iii.  8,  2. 

This  war  between  Sparta  and  Elia  reaches  over  three  different  years  : 
it  began  in  the  first,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  second,  and  was  finished 
ip  the  third.  Which  years  these  three  were  (out  of  the  seven  which 
separate  B.C.  403-^96),  critics  have  not  been  unanimous. 

Following  the  chronology  of  Diodorus,  who  places  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  402  B.C.,  I  differ  from  Mr.  Clinton,  who  places  it  in  401  B.C. 
(Fasti  Hellen.  ad  ann.)»  and  from  Sierers  (Geschichte  yon  Griechenland 
bis  zur  Schlacht  von  Mantinea,  p.  382),  who  places  it  in  398  b.c. 

According  to  Mr.  Clinton's  view,  the  principal  year  of  the  war  would 
have  been  400  b.c,  the  year  of  the  Olympic  festival.  But  surely,  had 
such  been  the  fact,  the  coincidence  of  war  in  the  country  with  the 
Olympic  festival,  must  have  raised  so  many  complications,  and  acted  so 
poweifuUy  on  the  sentiments  of  all  parties,  as  to  be  specifically  men- 
tioned. In  my  judgement,  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  early 
part  of  400  B.C.,  before  the  time  of  the  Olympic  festival  arrived.  Pro- 
bably the  Eleians  were  anxious,  on  this  very  ground,  to  bring  it  to  a 
close  before  the  festival  did  arrive. 

Sievers,  in  his  discussion  of  the  point,  admits  that  the  date  assigned 
by  Diodorus  to  the  Eleian  war,  squares  both  with  the  date  which  Dio* 
dorus  gives  for  the  death  of  Agis,  and  with  that  which  Plutarch  states 
about  the  duration  of  the  reign  of  Agesilaus — ^better  than  the  chrono- 
logy which  he  himself  (Sievers)  prefers.  He  founds  his  conclusion  on 
Xenophon,  Hell.  iii.  2,  21.  Tovr«>y  dc  irporro/iciwy  iv  rff  *A<riqvir6  Acp- 
KvKKida,  AcuubaifUvioi  Korh  rbv  aMv  XP^^^^  irdXai  6pyi{6fitP0i  roi« 
'HXfiW,  &c. 

This  passage  is  certainly  of  some  weight ;  yet  I  think  in  the  present 
case  it  is  not  to  be  pressed  with  rigid  accuracy  as  to  date.  The  whole 
third  Book  down  to  these  very  words,  has  been  occupied  entirely  with 
the  course  of  Asiatic  affairs.  Not  a  single  proceeding  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  Peloponnesus,  since  the  amnesty  at  Athens,  has  yet  been 
mentioned.  The  command  of  Derkyllidas  included  only  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  exploits,  and  Xenophon  has  here  loosely  referred  to 
it  as  if  it  comprehended  the  whole.  Sievera  moreover  compresses  the 
whole  Eleian  war  into  one  year  and  a  fraction ;  an  interval,  shorter,  I 
think,  than  that  which  is  implied  in  the  statements  of  Xenophon. 
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bably  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  peace  from  Sparta,  Sparu  re- 
*as  they  feared  to  be  deprived  of  their  privilege  as  rSSoTthe 
superintendents.   The  Pisatans — inhabitants  of  the  SiToiym- 
district  immediately  round  Olympian— availed  them-  SdcMy 
selves  of  the  Spartan  invasion  of  Elis  to  petition 
for  restoration  of  their  original  privilege,   as  ad- 
ministrators of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  with 
its  great  periodical  solemnity — by   the  disposses- 
sion of  the  Eleians  as  usurpers  of  that  privilege. 
But  their  request  met  with  no  success.     It  was 
true  indeed  that  such  right  had  belonged  to  the 
Pisatans,  in  early  days,  before  the  Olympic  festival 
had  acquired  its  actual  Pan-hellenic  importance  and 
grandeur ;  and  that  the  Eleians  had  only  appropri- 
ated it  to  themselves  after  conquering  the  territory 
of  Pisa.     But  taking  the  festival  as  it  then  stood, 
the  Pisatans,  mere  villagers  without  any  considera- 
ble city,  were  incompetent  to  do  justice  to  it,  and 
would  have  lowered  its  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Greece. 

Accordingly,  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  this  ground, 
dismissed  the  claimants,  and  left  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Olympic  games  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Eleians  \ 

This  triumphant  dictation  of  terms  to  Elis  placed  Triumphant 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  a  condition  of  overruling  §p^— 
ascendency  throughout  Peloponnesus,  such  as  they  theSSic. 
had  never  attained  before.     To  complete  their  vie-  ^J^."" 
torv,  they  rooted  out  all  the  remnants  of  their  J"^.*?^ 

*  '  "^  Its  neigh- 

ancient  enemies  the  Messenians,  some  of  whom  bourhood. 
had  been,  planted  by  the  Athenians  at  Naupaktus, 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  2,  31. 
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others  in  the  island  of  Kephallenia.  All  of  this 
persecuted  race  were  now  expelled,  in  the  hour  of 
Lacedaemonian  omnipotence,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Peloponnesus,  and  forced  to  take  shelter, 
some  in  Sicily,  others  at  Kjrr^nd^  We  shall  in 
a  future  chapter  have  to  commemorate  the  turn  of 
fortune  in  their  favour. 

^  Diodor.  zIt.  34 ;  Pausan.  It.  26,  2. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

AGESILAUS  KING  OF  SPARTA.— THE  COEINTHUN  WAR. 

Thb  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  the  vie-  b.g.404- 
torious  organization  of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire 
by  Lysander,  has  already  been  described  as  a  period 
carrying  with  it  increased  suffering  to  those  towns 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, as  compared  with  what  they  had  endured 
under  Athens — and  harder  dependence,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  species  of  advantage,  even  to  those 
Peloponnesians  and  inland  cities  which  had  always 
been  dependent  allies  of  Sparta.  To  complete  the 
melancholy  picture  of  the  Grecian  world  during 
these  years,  we  may  add  (what  will  be  hereafter 
more  fully  detailed)  that  calamities  of  a  still  more 
deplorable  character  overtook  the  Sicilian  Greeks : 
first,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
sacked  Himera,  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
Kamarina — next  from  the  overruling  despotism  of 
Dionysius  at  Syracuse. 

Sparta  alone  had  been  the  gainer ;  and  that  to  a  Triomph. 
prodigious  extent,  both  in  revenue  and  power.     It  S^n^"" 
is  from  this  time,  and  from  the  proceedings  of  Ly-  fh?d^w  of 
Sander,  that  various  ancient  authors  dated  the  com-  ^^^ 
mencement  of  her  degeneracy,  which  they  ascribe  ^®^* 
mainly  to  her  departure  from  the  institutions  of  of  gold  and 
Lykurgus  by  admitting  gold  and  silver  money.  L^d^ 
These  metals  had  before  been  strictly  prohibited;  Z'e'Sf^i 
no  money  being  tolerated  except  heavy  pieces  of  ^p^«"' 
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iron,  not  portable  except  to  a  very  trifling  amount. 
That  such  was  the  ancient  institution  of  Sparta, 
under  which  any  Spartan  having  in  his  possession 
gold  and  silver  money,  was  liable,  if  detected,  to  pu- 
nishment, appears  certain.    How  far  the  regulation 
may  have  been  in  practice  evaded,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining.   Some  of  the  Ephors  strenuously  op- 
posed  the  admission  of  the  large  sum  brought  home 
by  Lysander  as  remnant  of  what  he  had  received 
from  Cyrus  towards  the  prosecution  -of  the  war. 
They  contended  that  the  admission  of  so  much  gold 
and  silver  into  the  public  treasury  was  a  flagrant 
transgression  of  the  Lykurgean  ordinances.     But 
their  resistance  was  unavailing,  and  the  new  acqui- 
sitions were  received ;  though  it  still  continued  to 
be  a  penal  offence  (and  was  even  made  a  capital 
oflTence,  if  we  may  trust  Plutarch)  for  any  individual 
to  be  found  with  gold  and  silver  in  his  possession^ 
To  enforce  such  a  prohibition,  however,  even  if 
practicable  before,  ceased  to  be  practicable  so  soon 
as  these  metals  were  recognised  and  tolerated  in 
the  possession,  and  for  the  purposes,  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  a 

>  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  17.    Compare  Xen.  Rep.  Laced,  yii.  6. 
Both  Ephoras  and  Theopompus  recounted  this  opposition  to  the  in- 
troduction of  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  each  mentioning  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Ephors  as  taking  the  lead  in  it. 

There  was  a  considerable  body  of  ancient  sentiment,  and  that  too 
among  high-minded  and  intelligent  men,  which  regarded  gold  and  silver 
as  a  cause  of  mischief  and  corruption,  and  of  which  the  stanza  of  Ho- 
race (Od.  iii.  3)  is  an  echo : — 

Aurum  irrepertum,  et  sic  melius  situm 
Cum  terra  celat,  spemere  fortior 
Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus, 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextrft. 
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large  sum  of  coined  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta  was  1[J|^?JJ'^^ 
in  itself  a  striking  and  important  phaenomenon,  money  was 

,  .  ,  .  .  ..11  f  only  one 

wheil  viewed  m  conjunction  with  the  peculiar  cus-  among  a 
toms  and  discipline  of  the  state.  It  was  likely  to  o/Sr!""" 
raise  strong  antipathies  in  the  bosom  of  an  old-  ™^fnces 
fashioned  Spartan,  and  probably  King  Archidamus,  J^^****"* 
had  he  been  alive,  would  have  taken  part  with  the  operative 
opposing  Ephors.  But  Plutarch  and  others  have 
criticised  it  too  much  as  a  phaenomenon  by  itself; 
whereas  it  was  really  one  characteristic  mark  and 
portion  of  a  new  assemblage  of  circumstances,  into 
which  Sparta  had  been  gradually  arriving  during 
the  last  years  of  the  war,  and  which  were  brought 
into  the  most  effective  action  by  the  decisive  suc- 
cess at  iEgospotami.  The  institutions  of  Lykur- 
gus,  though  excluding  all  Spartan  citizens,  by  an 
unremitting  drill  and  public  mess,  from  trade  and 
industry,  from  ostentation,  and  from  luxury— did 
not  by  any  means  extinguish  in  their  bosoms  the 
love  of  money  * ;  while  it  had  a  positive  tendency 
to  exaggerate,  rather  than  to  abate,  the  love  of 
power.  The  Spartan  kings  Leotychides  and  Plei- 
stoanax  had  both  been  guilty  of  receiving  bribes ; 
Tissaphernes  had  found  means  (during  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  to  corrupt  not  merely 
the  Spartan  admiral  Astyochus,  but  also  nearly  all 
the  captains  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  except  the 
Syracusan  Hermokrates ;  Gylippus,  as  well  as  his 
father  Kleandrides,  had  degraded  himself  by  the 
like  fraud ;  and  Anaxibius  at  Byzantium  was  not 
at  all  purer.     Lysander,  enslaved  only  by  his  ap- 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  23. 

*AwoP€priK€  di  rovvavrtov  t^  vofioOerfj  rov  avfitfiipovTog'  Tfjv  fikv  yA^ 
ir6Kiv  irnroifiMv  dxprfftarov,  rovt  d*  Idwras  iJHkoxpflfJi^TOvs. 

VOL.  IX.  Y 
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petite  for  dominioD,  and  himself  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  superiority  to  pecuniary  corruption,  was 
thus  not  the  first  to  engraft  that  vice  on  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen.   But  though  he  found  it  already 
diffused  among  them,  he  did  much  to  impart  to  it  a 
still  more  decided  predominance,  by  the  immense 
increase  of  opportunities,  and  enlarged  booty  for 
peculation,  which  his  newly- organized  Spartan  em* 
pire  furnished.     Not  merely  did  he  bring  home  a 
large  residue  in  gold  and  silver,  but  there  was  a 
much  larger  annual  tribute  imposed  by  him  on  the 
dependent  cities,  combined  with  numerous  appoint- 
ments of  harmosts  to  govern  these  cities.     Such 
appointments    presented  abundant  illicit   profits, 
easy  to  acquire,  and  even  difficult  to  avoid,  since 
the  decemvirs  in  each  city  were  eager  thus  to  pur- 
chase forbearance  or  connivance  for  their  own  mis- 
deeds.    So  many  new  sources  of  corruption  were 
sufficient  to  operate  most  unfavourably  on  the  Spar- 
tan character,  if  not  by  implanting  any  fresh  vices,  at 
least  by  stimulating  all  its  inherent  bad  tendencies. 
Srti^         To  understand  the  material  change  thus  wrought 
Sparta  in     iq  it,  wc  havc  ouly  to  coutrast  the  speeches  of  King 
and  Sparta  Archidamus  and  of  the  Corinthians,  made  in  432  b.c. 
40^11.0.      at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — ^with 
the  state  of  facts  at  the  end  of  the  war,  during  the 
eleven  years  between  the  victory  of  iBgospotami 
and  the  defeat  of  Knidus  (405-394  b.c).     At  the 
former  of  the  two  epochs,  Sparta  had  no  tributary 
subjects,  nor  any  funds  in  her  treasurj',  while  her 
citizens  were  very  reluctant  to  pay  imposts^ :  about 
334  B.C.,  thirty-seven   years  after  her  defeat  at 

'  Thucyd.  i.  80.  oXX^  vroXX^  h-i  irXcoy  rovrov  {xpinuerwi)  cXXciVoftry, 
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Leuktra  and  her  loss  of  Messenia,  Aristotle  remarks 
the  like  fact,  which  had  then  again  become  trueM 
but  during  the  continuance  of  her  empire,  between 
405  and  394  b.c,  she  possessed  a  large  public  re- 
venue, derived  from  the  tribute  of  the  dependent 
cities.  In  432  b.c,  Sparta  is  not  merely  cautious 
but  backward ;  especially  averse  to  any  action  at  a 
distance  from  home*:  in  404  b.c,  after  the  close 
of  the  war,  she  becomes  aggressive,  intermeddling, 
and  ready  for  deaUng  with  enemies  or  making  ac- 
quisitions remote  as  well  as  near®.  In  432  b.c,  her 
unsocial  and  exclusive  manners  against  the  rest  of 
Greece,  with  her  constant  expulsion  of  other  Greeks 
from  her  own  city,  stand  prominent  among  her  at- 
tributes^ ;  while  at  the  end  of  the  war,  her  foreign 
relations  had  acquired  such  great  development  as 
to  become  the  principal  matter  of  attention  for  her 
leading  citizens  as  well  as  for  her  magistrates ;  so 
that  the  influx  of  strangers  into  Sparta,  and  the 
efflux  of  Spartans  into  other  parts  of  Greece,  be- 
came constant  and  inevitable.  Hence  the  strict- 
ness of  the  Lykurgean  discipline  gave  way  on 
many  points,  and  the  principal  Spartans  especially 
struggled  by  various  shifts  to  evade  its  obligations. 

^  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  6, 23.  ^avXfos  d*  Ifx^i  koI  ircpl  rh  xoipa  xp^pira 
Tois  ^aprtaraig'  oSrt  yap  iv  r^  jcoii^  r^r  irdXcoif  itrriv  ovdiv,  voktfiovs 
fuydkovs  ovayKa^ofjJvovf  <f>€p(iv'  fl(r<j>€pov<ri  Tt  kok&s,  &c. 

Contrast  what  Plato  says  in  his  dialogue  of  Alkihiades,  i.  c.  39. 
p.  122  E.  about  the  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  then  at  Sparta. 
The  dialogue  must  bear  date  at  some  period  between  400-^71  B.C. 

'  See  the  speeches  of  the  Corinthian  envoys  and  of  King  Archida- 
mua  at  Sparta  (Thucyd.  i.  70-84 ;  compare  also  viii.  24-96). 

'  See  the  criticisms  upon  Sparta,  about  395b.c.  and  d72B.c.  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iii.  5,  11-15;  vi.  3,  8-11). 

*  Thucyd.  i.  77*  "Afwcra  yhp  rd  rt  Koff  vpas  avrovs  v6pipa  roU  SKXJois 
tlx^'f  ^c*  About  the  (rnyXao-iai  of  the  Spartans — see  the  speech  of 
Perikles  in  Thucyd.  i.  138. 

y2 
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Increase  of  It  was  to  these  leading  men  that  the  great  prized 
Ini^quaiity,'  fell,  enabling  them  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  ex- 
'"^t^"*"  pense  either  of  foreign  subjects  or  of  the  public 
Sparta.  treasury,  and  tending  more  and  more  to  aggravate 
that  inequality  of  wealth  among  the  Spartans  which 
Aristotle  so  emphatically  notices  in  his  time^ ;  since 
the  smaller  citizens  had  no  similar  opportunities 
opened  to  them,  nor  any  industry  of  their  own,  to 
guard  their  properties  against  gradual  subdivision 
and  absorption,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  permanent 
state  of  ability  to  furnish  that  contribution  to  the 
mess-table,  for  themselves  and  their  sons,  which 
formed  the  groundwork  of  Spartan  political  fran* 
chise.  Moreover  the  spectacle  of  such  newly- 
opened  lucrative  prizes — accessible  only  to  that 
particular  section  of  influential  Spartan  families 
who  gradually  became  known  apart  from  the  rest 
under  the  title  of  the  Equals  or  Peers — embittered 
the  discontent  of  the  energetic  citizens  beneath  that 
privileged  position,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  menace 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state — as  will  presently  be 
seen.  That  sameness  of  life,  habits,  attainments, 
aptitudes,  enjoyments,  fatigues,  and  restraints, 
which  the  Lykurgean  regulations  had  so  long  en- 
forced, and  still  continued  to  prescribe, — divesting 
wealth  of  its  principal  advantages,  and  thus  keeping 
up  the  sentiment  of  personal  equality  among  the 
poorer  citizens — became  more  and  more  eluded  by 
the  richer,  through  the  venality  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ample of  Ephors  and  Senators* ;  while  for  those 
who  had  no  means  of  corruption,  it  continued  un- 
relaxed,  except  in  so  far  as  many  of  them  fell  into 

»  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6, 10.  *  Ariatot.  Politic,  ii.  6, 16-18;  ii.  7, 3. 
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a  Still  more  degraded  condition  by  the  loss  of  their 
citizenship. 

It  is  not  merely  Isokratds^  who  attests  the  cor-  Tcatimo- 
ruption  wrought  in  the  character  of  the  Spartans  Lokrates 
by  the  possession  of  that  foreign  empire  which  pSon^o°the 
followed  the  victory  of  iEgospotami — ^but  also  their  ^^^^^ 
earnest  panegyrist  Xenophon.  After  having  warmly  ^d  haWu 
extolled  the  laws  of  Lykurgus  or  the  Spartan  insti- 
tutions, he  is  constrained  to  admit  that  his  eulogies, 
though  merited  by  the  past,  have  become  lament- 
ably inapplicable  to  that  present  which  he  himself 
witnessed.     *'  Formerly  (says  he*)  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians used  to  prefer  their  own  society  and  mode- 
rate way  of  life  at  home,  to  appointments  as  har- 
mosts  in  foreign  towns,  with  all  the  flattery  and  all 
the  corruption  attending  them.      Formerly,  they 
were  afraid  to  be  seen  with  gold  in  their  possession ; 

1  Isokrates,  de  Pace,  s.  118-127. 

'  Xen.  de  Republ.  Laced,  c.  14. 

Olda  yap  trp&rtpov  lUv  AoKtbcufioviovs  cdpovfuvovs,  oUoi  rh  fUrpia 
Z^ovTos  dKkTfkoii  <ruv€ivai  pakXov,  fj  ipp^iovras  iv  rais  noKwo-i  Koi  KoXa^ 
K€Vop4vovs  Bia<f>6tLp€a-0cu,  Kal  irpSa-dwv  fiiv  olda  avroi/s  <t)opovfi€vov£, 
Xpvo-iov  txpvTai  <l>aiv€a'3aC  vvv  d*  tarw  obs  Koi  KciKktomCop^vovs  «Vt  r^ 
KtKTTJo'Bcu,  ^EiriiTrapcu  de  Koi  irpotrOtv  tovtov  mKa  (Mvrjkaaias  ytyvo' 
fjJvas,  Koi  djrodrjfielif  ovk  ($6y,  oira>f  fi^  pabiovpyias  oi  iroXirai  airo  tS>v 
(tvoiP  ip.trip.TrkaiVTo'  vvv  d*  fniarafAU  roifs  BoKovvras  Trparovs  fit^ai 
€<nrovBaK6ras  oas  fir}d€7r6r€  irainavTM  &ppA(ovT€S  cVt  (cvrjs,  Koi  fjv  pAv, 
vrt  €ir€p€\ovvTO,  87rci>s  5f  tot  mUv  ijyeto-^af  vvv  bi  irokif  /xoXXoi^  trpaypA- 
TfvovTCLi,  Snas  dp^ovtriv,  ij  oTrtog  &(ioi  tovtov  €a-ovTai.  Toiyapovv  oi 
*EXXijv€ff  irpoTfpov  p€v  i6vT€S  tU  AoKebaip^va  ihioVTo  avrwv,  ^yttuBai 
itrl  rovff  doKovvras  dduceiv'  vvv  de  ttoXXoi  napaKcikovo-iv  oKKriKovs  eiri  ro 
dtaica>Xvecv  ap(ai  irakiv  avTovs.  Ovbiv  pevToi  dei  Bavp^^eiv  TOVT<av 
tS>v  iirLyjt6y(ov  avTols  yiyvop^vcov,  eTrtibfj  <f)cuf€poi  etcrti'  ovre  r^  ^e^  Tret- 
66p«voi  oijTt  Tolg  AvKovpyov  v6poit. 

The  expression  "  taking  measures  to  hinder  the  Lacedeemonians  from 
again  exercising  empire  " — marks  this  treatise  as  probably  composed 
some  time  between  their  naval  defeat  at  Knidus,  and  t)ieir  land-defeat 
at  Leuktra.  The  former  put  an  end  to  their  maritime  empire — the 
latter  excluded  them  from  all  possibility  of  recovering  it;  but  during  the 
interval  between  the  two,  such  recovery  was  by  no  means  imj^ssible. 
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now,  there  are  some  who  make  even  an  ostentatious 
display  of  it.  Formerly,  they  enforced  their  (XenS- 
lasy  or)  expulsion  of  strangers,  and  forbade  foreign 
travel,  in  order  that  their  citizens  might  not  be 
filled  with  relaxed  habits  of  life  from  contact  with 
foreigners  ;  but  now,  those,  who  stand  first  in  point 
of  influence  among  them,  study  above  all  things  to 
be  in  perpetual  employment  as  harmosts  abroad. 
There  was  a  time  when  they  took  pains  to  be 
worthy  of  headship;  but  now  they  strive  much 
rather  to  get  and  keep  the  command,  than  to  be 
properly  qualified  for  it.  Accordingly  the  Greeks 
used  in  former  days  to  come  and  solicit,  that  the 
Spartans  would  act  as  their  leaders  against  wrong- 
doers ;  but  now  they  are  exhorting  each  other  to 
concert  measures  for  shutting  out  Sparta  from 
renewed  empire.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  the 
Spartans  have  fallen  into  this  discredit,  when  they 
have  manifestly  renounced  obedience  both  to  the 
Delphian  god  and  to  the  institutions  of  Lykurgus." 
This  criticism  (written  at  some  period  between 
394-371  B.C.)  from  the  strenuous  eulogist  of  Sparta 
is  highly  instructive.  We  know  from  other  evi- 
dences how  badly  the  Spartan  empire  worked  for 
the  subject  cities:  we  here  learn  how  badly  it 
worked  for  the  character  of  the  Spartans  themselves, 
and  for  those  internal  institutions  which  even  an 
enemy  of  Sparta,  who  detested  her  foreign  policy, 
still  felt  cpnstrained  to  admired  All  the  vices,  here 
insisted   upon  by  Xeuophon,   arise  from  various 

*  The  Athenian  envoy  at  Melos  says — AaKe6<ufi6»ioi  yhp  irp6s  luv 
a<f)as  avToi/s  Koi  rci  iirix<iipia  vdfUfJM,  TrXfurra  dp^rj  XP^^'^^  irp^s  dc 
Tovi  S^ovs — inufyca^araTa  i>v  tafitp  to.  ia€v  fjdta  icaKa  vofuCowi,  ra  dc 
ivfi<f>€povTa  bUcua  (Thucyd.  v.  105).  Adjudgement,  almost  exactly  the 
same,  is  pronounced  by  Polybius  (vi.  48). 
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incidents  connected  with  her  empire.  The  mode- 
rate, home-keeping,  old-fashioned,  backward,  dispo- 
sition— of  which  the  Corinthians  complain  ^  but  for 
which  King  Archidamus  takes  credit,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war — is  found  exchanged, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  for  a  spirit  of  aggression 
and  conquest,  for  ambition  public  as  well  as  private, 
and  for  emancipation  of  the  great  men  from  the  sub- 
duing^ equality  of  discipline  enacted  by  Lykurgus. 

Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus  (426-399  b.c.)»  and  Power  of 
Pausanias  son  of  Pleistoanax  (408-394  b.c),  were  his^m)!'" 
the  two  kings  of  Sparta  at  the  end  of  the  war.   But  Sous 
Lysander,  the  admiral  or  commander  of  the  fleet,  gjjjjgr**" 
was  for  the  time^  greater  than  either  of  the  two  lavished 
kings,  who  had  the  right  of  commanding  only  the  by  sophists 
troops  on  land.     I  have  already  mentioned  how  his  '"  ^^  "* 
overweening  dictation  and  insolence  offended  not 
only   Pausanias,   but  also   several  of  the  Ephors 

*  Thucyd.  i.  69,  /O,  71*  B4.  apxat^powa  vfi&v  tA  €niTrfd€VfiaTa — 
aoKvoi  vp6s  vftas  fUKKT/rits  Kai  aTrodi^/ii/rai  irp6s  MrjfjLordrovs:  also  viii.  24. 

'  ZffTiSpnyy  dofuurifApporoy  (Simonides  ^>.  Plutarch.  Agenlaum,  c.  1). 

>  See  an  expression  of  Aristotle  (Polit.  ii.  6,  22)  about  the  function 
of  admiral  among  the  Lacediemonians — €irl  yap  rots  /SacriXcvcrcv,  o^crt 
trTparrjyois  aidiois,  7  vavapxia  <rx<d6y  Mpa  Paaik^ia  Ka6t<rrrfK€, 

This  reflection, — ^which  Aristotle  intimates  that  he  has  borrowed  from 
some  one  else,  though  without  saying  from  whom — must  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  founded  upon  the  case  of  Lysander ;  for  never  after 
Lysander,  was  there  any  Lacedaemonian  admiral  enjoying  a  power  which 
could  by  possibility  be  termed  exorbitant  or  dangerous.  We  know 
that  during  the  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  much  censure 
was  cast  upon  the  Lacediemonian  practice  of  annually  changing  the 
admiral  (Xen.  Hellen.  i.  6,  4). 

The  Lacedaemonians  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  these  criti- 
cisms, for  in  the  year  395  B.C.  (the  year  before  the  battle  of  Knidus) 
they  conferred  upon  King  Agesilaus,  who  was  then  commanding  the 
land  army  in  Asia  Minor,  the  command  of  the  fleet  also— in  order  to 
secure  unity  of  operations.  This  had  never  been  done  before  (Xen. 
Hellen.  iii.  4, 28). 
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and  leading  men  at  Sparta,  as  well  as  Pharnabazus 
the  Persian  satrap ;  thus  indirectly  bringing  about 
the  emancipation  of  Athens  from  the  Thirty, 
the  partial  discouragement  of  the  Dekarchies 
throughout  Greece,  and  the  recall  of  Lysander 
himself  from  his  command.  It  was  aot  without 
reluctance  that  the  conqueror  of  Athens  submit- 
ted to  descend  again  to  a  private  station.  Amidst 
the  crowd  of  flatterers  who  heaped  incense  on  him 
at  the  moment  of  his  omnipotence,  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  suggested  that  he  was  much 
more  worthy  to  reign  than  either  Agis  or  Pausa- 
nias :  that  the  kings  ought  to  be  taken,  not  from 
the  first-born  of  the  lineage  of  Eurysthenis  and 
Proklfis,  but  by  selection  out  of  all  the  Herakleids, 
of  whom  Lysander  himself  was  one^ ;  and  that  the 
person  elected  ought  to  be  not  merely  a  descendant 
of  HSraklSs,  but  a  worthy  parallel  of  HIraklds  him- 
self. While  pgeans  were  sung  to  the  honour  of  Ly- 
sander at  Samos*— while  Choerilus  and  Antilochus 
composed  poems  in  his  praise — while  Antimachus  (a 
poet  highly  esteemed  by  Plato)  entered  into  a  formal 
competition  of  recited  epic  verses  called  Lysandria, 
and  was  surpassed  by  Nikfiratus — there  was  another 
warm  admirer,  a  rhetor  or  sophist  of  Halikarnassus, 
named  Kleon^,  who  wrote  a  discourse  proving  that 
Lysander  had  well  earned  the  regal  dignity — that 
personal  excellence  ought  to  prevail  over  legitimate 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  24.  Perbaps  he  may  have  been  simply  a 
member  of  the  tribe  called  Ilylleis,  who  probably  called  themselves 
Herakleids.  Some  affirmed  that  Lysander  wished  to  cause  the  kings 
to  be  elected  out  of  all  the  Spartans,  not  simply  out  of  the  Herakleids. 
This  is  less  probable.  '  Duns  ap.  Athenaeum,  xv.  p.  696. 

■  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  18;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  20. 
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descent — and  that  the  crown  dught  to  be  laid  open 
to  election  from  the  most  worthy  among  the  He- 
rakleids.  Considering  that  rhetoric  was  neither 
employed  nor  esteemed  at  Sparta,  we  cannot  rea« 
sonably  believe  that  Lysander  really  ordered  the 
composition  of  this  discourse  as  an  instrument  of 
execution  for  projects  preconceived  by  himself, 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  Athenian  prosecutor 
or  defendant  before  the  Dikastery  used  to  arm 
himself  with  a  speech  from  Lysias  or  Demosthe- 
nes. Kleon  would  make  his  court  professionally 
through  such  a  prose  composition,  whether  the 
project  were  first  recommended  by  himself,  or  cur- 
rently discussed  among  a  circle  of  admirers ;  while 
Lysander  would  probably  requite  the  compliment 
by  a  reward  not  less  munificent  than  that  which  he 
gave  to  the  indifferent  poet  Antilochus\  And  the 
composition  would  be  put  into  the  form  of  an  ha- 
rangue from  the  admiral  to  his  countrymen,  with- 
out any  definite  purpose  that  it  should  be  ever  so 
delivered.  Such  hypothesis  of  a  speaker  and  an 
audience  was  frequent  with  the  rhetors  in  their 
writings,  as  we  may  see  in  Isokrates — especially 
in  his  sixth  discourse,  called  Archidamus. 

Either  from  his  own  ambition,  or  from  the  sug-  Real  posi- 
gestions  of  others,  Lysander  came  now  to  conceive  kings  at 
the  idea  of  breaking  the  succession  of  the  two  regal  ^^"^ 
families,  and  opening  for  himself  a  door  to  reach 
the  crown.     His  projects  have  been  characterised 
as  revolutionary  ;  but  there  seems  nothing  in  them 
which  fairly  merits  the  appellation  in  the  sense 
which  that  word  now  bears,  if  we  consider  accu- 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  17. 
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rately  what  the  Spartan  kings  were  in  the  year 
400  B.C.  In  this  view  the  associations  connected 
with  the  title  of  king,  are  to  a  modem  reader  mis- 
leading. The  Spartan  kings  were  not  kings  at  all, 
in  any  modem  sense  of  the  term ;  not  only  they 
were  not  absolate,  but  they  were  not  even  consti- 
tutional kings.  They  were  not  sovereigns,  nor  was 
any  Spartan  their  subject ;  every  Spartan  was  the 
member  of  a  free  Grecian  community.  The  Spartan 
king  did  not  govern ;  nor  did  he  reign,  in  the  sense 
of  having  govemment  carried  on  in  his  name  and 
by  his  delegates.  The  government  of  Sparta  was 
carried  on  by  the  Ephors,  with  frequent  consultation 
of  the  senate,  and  occasional,  though  rare  appeals, 
to  the  public  assembly  of  citizens.  The  Spartan 
king  was  not  legally  inviolable.  He  might  be,  and 
occasionally  was,  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  for 
misbehaviour  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions.  He 
was  a  self-acting  person,  a  great  officer  of  state; 
enjoying  certain  definite  privileges^  and  exercising 
certain  military  and  judicial  functions,  which  passed 
as  an  universitas  by  hereditary  transmission  in  his 
family  ;  but  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Ephors  as 
to  the  way  in  which  he  performed  these  duties  ^ 

'  Aristotle  (Polit.  ▼.  1,6)  represents  justly  the  schemes  of  Lysander 
as  going  wp^  t6  lUpos  n  Kunfvai  r^r  irokirtias*  oLaw  ^xh*^  ^""^  ieuro- 
arrjirai  ^  aiftk€lif»  The  Spartan  kingship  is  here  regarded  as  apxti  ru — 
one  office  of  state,  among  others.  But  Aristotle  r^ards  Lysander  as 
having  intended  to  detroy  the  kingship — KoraKvatu  rijp  /3a(riXc£ar— 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  fact.  The  plan  of  Lysander 
was  to  retain  the  kingship,  but  to  render  it  elective  instead  of  heieditaiy . 
He  wished  to  place  the  Spartan  kingship  substantially  on  the  same 
footing,  as  that  on  which  the  office  of  the  kings  or  suffetes  of  Carthage 
stood;  who  were  not  hereditary,  nor  confined  to  members  of  the  same 
family  or  Gens,  but  chosen  out  of  the  principal  families  or  Gentes. 
Aristotle,  while  comparing  the  ^ao-iXetr  at  Sparta  with  those  at  Car- 
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Tbu8»  for  example,  it  was  his  privilege  to  com- 
mand the  army  when  sent  on  foreign  service  ;  yet 
a  law  was  made,  requiring  him  to  take  deputies 
along  with  him,  as  a  council  of  war  without  whom 
nothing  was  to  be  done.  The  Ephors  recalled 
Agesilaus  when  they  thought  fit ;  and  they  brought 
Pausanias  to  trial  and  punishment,  for  alleged 
misconduct  in  his  commands  The  only  way  in 
which  the  Spartan  kings  formed  part  of  the  sove- 
reign power  in  the  state,  or  shared  in  the  exercise 
of  government  properly  so  called,  was  that  they 
had  votes  ex  officio  in  the  Senate,  and  could  vote 
there  by  proxy  when  they  were  not  present.  In 
ancient  times,  very  imperfectly  known,  the  Spartan 
kings  seem  really  to  have  been  sovereigns ;  the  go- 
vernment having  then  been  really  carried  on  by  them 
or  by  their  orders.  But  in  the  year  400  b.c,  Agis 
and  Pausanias  had  become  nothing  more  than  great 
and  dignified  hereditary  officers  of  state,  still  bear- 
ing the  old  title  of  their  ancestors.  To  throw  open 
these  hereditary  functions  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Herakleid  Gens,  by  election  from  their  number, 
might  be  a  change  better  or  worse :  it  was  a  startling 
novelty  (just  as  it  would  have  been  to  propose, 
that  any  of  the  various  priesthoods,  which  were 
hereditary  in  particular  families,  should  be  made 
elective),  because  of  the  extreme  attachment  of 
the  Spartans  to  old  and  sanctified  customs  ;  but 
it  cannot  properly  be  styled  revolutionary.  The 
Ephors,  the  Senate,  and  the  public  assembly,  might 

thage^  as  being  generally  analogous,  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
tbaginian  election  as  better  than  the  Spartan  hereditary  transmission 
(Arist.  Polit.  ii.  8,  2). 

*  Thucyd.  v.  63 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  25;  iv.  2,  1. 
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have  made  such  a  change  in  full  legal  form,  without 
any  appeal  to  violence ;  the  kings  might  vote  against 
it,  but  they  would  have  been  outvoted*  And  if  the 
change  had  been  made,  the  Spartan  government 
would  have  remained,  in  form  as  well  as  in  principle, 
just  what  it  was  before  ;  although  the  Eurystheneid 
andProkleid  families  would  have  lost  their  privileges. 
It  is  not  meant  here  to  deny  that  the  Spartan  kings 
were  men  of  great  importance  in  the  state,  espe- 
cially when  (like  Agesilaus)  they  combined  with  their 
official  station  a  marked  personal  energy.  But  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  that  the  associations,  connected 
with  the  title  of  king  in  the  modern  mind,  do  not 
properly  apply  to  them. 
His  in-  To  carry  his  point  at  Sparta,  Lysander  was  well 

m^e^iro-  awarc  that  agencies  of  an  unusual  character  must  be 
Sparta— he  employed.  Quitting  Sparta  soon  after  his  recall, 
tries  in  vain  }^q  yisitcd  the  oraclcs  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Zeus 

to  move  ^     '  ' 

the  ortdes  Ammou  in  Libya  S  in  order  to  procure,  by  persuasion 
favour—  or  corruptiou,  injunctions  to  the  Spartans  counte- 
for  the^pro-  nauciug  his  projects.  So  great  was  the  general  effect 
swred"  ^^  ^^  oracular  injunctions  on  the  Spartan  mind,  that 
documents,  Kleomcues  had  thus  obtained  the  deposition  of  King 

as  yet  lying  *  o 

hidden,  by  Dcmaratus, — and  the  exiled  Pleistoanax,  his  own 
ApoUo.  return';  bribery  having  been  in  both  cases  the 
moving  impulse.  But  Lysander  was  not  equally 
fortunate.  None  of  these  oracles  could  be  induced, 
by  any  offers,  to  venture  upon  so  grave  a  sentence 
as  that  of  repealing  the  established  law  of  succession 
to  the  Spartan  throne.     It  is  even  said  that  the 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  13;  Cicero,  de  Divinat.  i.  43,  96;  Cornel.  Nepos, 
Lysand.  c.  3. 

'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  25,  from  Ephorus.  Compare  Herodot.  vi.  66 ; 
Thuevd.  v.  12. 
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priests  of  Ammon,  not  content  with  refusing  his 
offers,  came  over  to  Sparta  to  denounce  his  proceed- 
ing; upon  which  accusationLysander  was  put  on  his 
trial,  but  acquitted.  The  statement  that  he  was 
thus  tried  and  acquitted,  I  think  untrue.  But  his 
schemes  so  far  miscarried — and  he  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  another  stratagem,  yet  still  appealing 
to  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  his  countrymen. 
There  had  been  born  some  time  before,  in  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Euxine,  a  youth  named  Silenus,  whose 
mother  affirmed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  ;  an 
assertion  which  found  extensive  credence,  notwith- 
standing various  difficulties  raised  by  the  sceptics. 
While  making  known  at  Sparta  this  new  birth  of  a 
son  to  the  god,  the  partisans  of  Lysander  also  spread 
abroad  the  news  that  there  existed  sacred  manu- 
scripts and  inspired  records,  of  great  antiquity, 
hidden  and  yet  unread,  in  the  custody  of  the  Del- 
phian priests ;  not  to  be  touched  or  consulted  until 
some  genuine  son  of  Apollo  should  come  forward  to 
claim  them.  With  the  connivance  of  some  among 
the  priests,  certain  oracles  were  fabricated  agree- 
able to  the  views  of  Lysander.  The  plan  was  con- 
certed that  Silenus  should  present  himself  at 
Delphi,  tender  the  proofs  of  his  divine  parentage, 
and  then  claim  the  inspection  of  these  hidden  re- 
cords ;  which  the  priests,  after  an  apparently  rigid 
scrutiny,  were  prepared  to  grant.  Silenus  would 
then  read  them  aloud  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
spectators ;  and  one  would  be  found  among  them, 
recommending  to  the  Spartans  to  choose  their 
kings  out  of  all  the  best  citizens\ 

*  Plutarcb,  Lysand.  c.  26. 
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His  aim  at  So  Dearly  did  this  project  approach  to  consum- 
Bhfpfldi^  mation,  that  Silenus  actually  presented  himself  at 
IJSlTi'^  Delphi,  and  put  in  his  claim.  But  one  of  the  con- 
di^^ui Su"  fe^Jcrotes  either  failed  in  his  courage,  or  broke  down, 
iiuenceat     at  the  Critical  moment ;  so  that  the  hidden  records 

Sparta* 

still  remained  hidden.  Yet  though  Lysander  was 
thus  compelled  to  abandon  his  plan,  nothing  was 
made  public  about  it  until  after  his  death.  It  might 
probably  have  succeeded,  had  he  found  temple-con- 
federates of  proper  courage  and  cunning—when  we 
consider  the  profound  and  habitual  deference  of  the 
Spartans  to  Delphi ;  upon  the  sanction  of  which 
oracle  the  Lykurgean  institutions  themselves  were 
mainly  understood  to  rest.  And  an  occasion  pre- 
sently arose,  on  which  the  proposed  change  might 
have  been  tried  with  unusual  facility  and  pertinence ; 
though  Lysander  himself, having  once  miscarried,  re- 
nounced his  enterprise,  and  employed  his  influence, 
which  continued  unabated,  in  giving  the  sceptre  to 
another  instead  of  acquiring  it  for  himself^ — like 
Mucian  in  reference  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian. 

'  Tadt.  Histor.  i.  10.  "  Cui  ezpeditiua  fuerit  tradere  imperium,  quam 
obtinere.'' 

The  general  &ct  of  the  conspiracy  of  Lysander  to  open  for  himaelf  a 
way  to  the  throne,  appears  to  rest  on  veiy  sufficient  testimony — that  of 
Ephorus ;  to  whom  perhaps  the  words  ^o-i  ru^s  in  Aristotle  may  allude, 
where  he  mentions  this  conspiracy  as  having  been  narrated  (Polit.  ▼. 
1,  5).  But  Plutarch,  as  well  aa  K.  O.  Miiller  (Hist,  of  Dorians,  iv.  9, 5} 
and  others,  erroneously  represent  the  intrigues  with  the  oracle  as  being 
resorted  to  after  L3r8ander  returned  from  accompanying  Agcsilaus  to 
Asia ;  which  is  certainly  impossible,  since  Lysander  accompanied  Age- 
silaus  out,  in  the  spring  of  396  B.C. — did  not  return  to  Gkeece  until  the 
spring  of  395  b.c. — and  was  then  employed,  with  an  intenral  not  greater 
than  four  or  five  months,  on  that  expedition  against  Boeotia  wherein  he 
was  slain. 

The  tampering  of  Lysander  with  the  oracle  must  undoubtedly  have 
taken  place  prior  to  the  death  of  Agis — at  some  time  between  403  b.c. 
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It  was  apparently  about  a  year  after  the  cam-  b.c.  399. 
paigns  in  Elis,  that  King  Agis,  now  an  uld  man,  J^^IJi^^f 
was  taken  ill  at  Heraea  in  Arcadia,  and  carried  Sparta— 

i_      1  o  I  1  I         1  /•  1  doubt  as  to 

back  to  Sparta,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  ex-  theiegiti. 
pired.     His  wife  Timaea  had  given  birth  to  a  son  M^TLmty." 
named   Leotychides,    now   a  youth  about  fifteen  A^jJ^uius, 
years  of  age\     But  the  legitimacy  of  this  youth  J^^^^ISS. 
had  always  been  suspected  by  Agis,  who  had  pro-  der,  aspirea 
nounced,  when  the  birth  of  the  child  was  first  made  throne. 
known  to  him,  that  it  could  not  be  his.     He  had 
beeii  frightened  out  of  his  wife's  bed  by  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake,  which  was  construed  as  a  warn- 
ing from  Poseidon,  and  was  held  to  be  a  prohibition 
of  intercourse  for  a  certain  time  ;  during  which  in- 
terval Leotychides  was  bom.     This  was  one  story : 
another  was,  that  the  young  prince  was  the  son  of 
Alkibiades,  bom  during  the  absence  of  Agis  in  his 
command  at  Dekeleia.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
alleged  that  Agis,  though  originally  doubtful  of  the 
legitimacy  of  Leotychides,  had  afterwards  retracted 

and  399  b.c.  The  humiliation  which  he  received  in  396  b.c.  from 
Agesilaus  might  indeed  have  led  him  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  renewal 
of  his  former  plans,  hut  he  can  have  had  no  time  to  do  anything  to- 
wards them.  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  6,  2)  alludes  to  the  humiliation  of 
Lysander  hy  the  kings  as  an  example  of  incidents  tending  to  raise  dis- 
turhance  in  an  aristocratical  government;  hut  this  humiliation  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  thwarted  in  Attica  by  Pau- 
sanias  in  403  b.c. — ^which  proceeding  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  both 
kings,  as  well  as  to  their  jealousy  of  Lysander  (see  Plutarch,  Lysand. 
c.  21.) — not  to  the  treatment  of  Lysander  by  Agesilaus  in  396  b.c. 
The  mission  of  Lysander  to  the  despot  Dionysius  at  Syracuse  (Plutarch, 
Lysand.  c.  2)  must  also  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  death  of  Agis  in 
399  B.C. :  whether  before  or  after  the  faflure  of  the  stratagem  at  Delphi, 
is  uncertain ;  perhaps  after  it. 

*  The  age  of  Leotychides  is  approximately  marked  by  the  date  of 
the  presence  of  Alkibiades  at  Sparta  414-413  B.C.  The  mere  rumour, 
true  or  fidse,  that  this  young  man  was  the  son  of  Alkibiades,  may  be 
held  sufficient  as  chronological  evidence  to  certify  his  age. 
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his  suspicions,  and  fully  recognised  him  ;  especially, 
and  with  peculiar  solemnity,  during  his  last  illness  ^ 
As  in  the  case  of  Demaratus  about  a  century  earlier* 
— advantage  was  taken  of  these  doubts  by  Agesilaus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Agis,  powerfully  seconded 
by  Lysander,  to  exclude  Leotychides,  and  occupy 
the  throne  himself. 
of^xTsr  Agesilaus  was  the  son  of  King  Archidamus,  not 
laiu.  by  Lampito  the  mother  of  Agis,  but  by  a  second 

wife  named  Eupolia.  He  was  now  at  the  mature 
age  of  forty®,  and  having  been  brought  up  without 
any  prospect  of  becoming  king — at  least  until  very 
recent  times — had  passed  through  the  unmitigated 
rigour  of  Spartan  drill  and  training.  He  was  di- 
stinguished for  all  Spartan  virtues  :  exemplary  obe- 
dience to  authority,  in  the  performance  of  his  trying 
exercises,  military  as  well  as  civil — intense  emula- 
tion, in  trying  to  surpass  every  competitor — extra- 
ordinary courage,  unremitting  energy,  as  well  as 
facility  in  enduring  hardship — perfect  simplicity 
and  frugality  in  all  his  personal  habits — extreme 
sensibility  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Towards  his  personal  friends  or  adherents,  he  was 
remarkable  for  fervour  of  attachment,  even  for  un- 
scrupulous partisanship,  with  a  readiness  to  use  all 
his  influence  in  screening  their  injustices  or  short- 
comings ;  while  he  was  comparatively  placable  and 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  2 ;  Pausanias,  iii.  8,  4 ;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus, 
C.3. 

*  Herodot.  y.  66. 

'  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  how  Xenophon  can  say,  in  his  Agesi- 
laus, i.  6,  'AyrftriKaos  rolvuv  en  fi€v  v€Ot  &v  ^"rvx*  ^^  /SacriXctaf.  For 
he  himself  says  (ii.  28),  and  it  seems  well  estahlished,  that  Agesilaus  died 
at  the  age  of  above  80  (Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  40);  and  his  death  muse 
have  been  shout  360  b.c. 
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generous  in  dealing  with  rivals  at  home,  notwith- 
standing his  eagerness  to  be  first  in  every  sort  of 
competition  \  His  manners  were  cheerful  and 
popular,  and  his  physiognomy  pleasing ;  though  in 
stature  he  was  not  only  small  but  mean,  and  though 
he  laboured  under  the  additional  defect  of  lameness 
on  one  leg*,  which  accounts  for  his  constant  re- 
fusal to  suffer  his  statue  to  be  taken^.  He  was  in- 
different to  money,  and  exempt  from  excess  of 
selfish  feeling,  except  in  his  passion  for  superiority 
and  power. 

In  spite  of  his  rank  as  brother  of  Agis,  Agesilaus 
had  never  yet  been  tried  in  any  military  command, 
though  he  had  probably  served  in  the  army  either 
at  Dekeleia  or  in  Asia.  Much  of  his  character  there- 
fore lay  as  yet  undisclosed.  And  his  popularity  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  greater  at  the  moment  when 
the  throne  became  vacant,  inasmuch  as,  having 
never  been  put  in  a  position  to  excite  jealousy, 
he  stood  distinguished  only  for  accomplishments, 
efforts,  endurances,  and  punctual  obedience,  wherein 
even  the  poorest  citizens  were  his  competitors  on 
equal  terms.  Nay,  so  complete  was  the  self-con- 
straint, and  the  habit  of  smothering  emotions,  gene- 
rated by  a  Spartan  training,  that  even  the  cunning 
Lysander  himself  did  not  at  this  time  know  him. 
He   and  Agesilaus  had  been   early  and  intimate 

^  Plutarcb,  Agesilaus^  c.  2-5;  XeDopfa.  Agesil.  vii.  3;  Plutarch » 
Apophth.  Laconic,  p.  212  D. 

'  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  2;  Xenoph.  Agesil.  viii.  1. 

It  appears  that  the  mother  of  Agesilaus  was  a  very  small  woman,  and 
that  Archidamus  had  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Epliors,  on  that  especial 
ground,  for  marrying  her. 

'  Xenoph.  Agesil.  xi.  7 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  2. 
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friends  S  both  having  been  placed  as  boys  in  the 
same  herd  or  troop  for  the  purposes  of  discipHne ; 
a  strong  illustration  of  the  equalising  character  of 
this  discipline,  since  we  know  that  Lysander  was 
of  poor  parents  and  condition'.  He  made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  Agesilaus  to  be  of  a  dispo- 
sition particularly  gentle  and  manageable ;  and  this 
was  his  main  inducement  for  espousing  the  preten- 
sions of  the  latter  fo  the  throne,  after  the  decease 
of  Agis.  Lysander  reckoned,  if  by  his  means  Age- 
silaus became  king,  on  a  great  increase  of  his  own 
influence,  and  especially  on  a  renewed  mission  to 
Asia,  if  not  as  ostensible  general,  at  least  as  real 
chief  under  the  titular  headship  of  the  new  king. 
^iSSdoM  Accordingly,  when  the  imposing  solemnities  which 
of  Agesi-  always  marked  the  funeral  of  a  king  of  Sparta  were 
Leoty.  terminated^,  and  the  day  arrived  for  installation 
^  "'  of  a  new  king,  Agesilaus,  under  the  promptings 
of  Lysander,  stood  forward  to  contest  the  legiti- 
macy and  the  title  of  Leotychides,  and  to  claim  the 
sceptre  for  himself— a  true  Herakleid,  brother  of 
the  late  King  Agis.  In  the  debate,  which  probably 
took  place  not  merely  before  the  Epbors  and  the 
Senate  but  before  the  assembled  citizens  besides — 
Lysander  warmly  seconded  his  pretensions.  Of 
this  debate  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to 
know  much.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  mature 
age  and  excellent  reputation  of  Agesilaus  would 
count  as  a  great  recommendation,  when  set  against 
an  untried  youth  ;  and  this  was  probably  the  real 
point  (since  the  relationship  of  both  was  so  near} 

>  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  2.  '  Plutarch,  Lyiwd.  c  2. 

'  Xeuoph.  Hellen.  iti.  3, 1, 
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upon  which  decision  turned*;  for  the  legitimacy 
of  Leotychides  was  positively  asseverated  by  his 
mother  Timaea^  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  ques- 
tion of  paternity  was  referred  to  the  Delphian  oracle, 
as  in  the  case  of  Demaratus. 

There  was  however  one  circumstance  which  stood  Slki^****'* 
much  in  the  way  of  Agesilaus — his  personal  de-  »g«n"t 
formity.     A  lame  king  of  Sparta  had  never  yet  on  the 
been  known.  And  if  we  turn  back  more  than  a  cen-  fisume? 


tury  to  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  deformity  in  one  o^iTpro. 
of  the  Battiad  princes  at  Kyr6n6^,  we  see  the  Kyre-  ^^^l^ 
nians  taking  it  so  deeply  to  heart,  that  they  sent  to  r^^^^ 
ask  advice  from  Delphi,  and  invited  over  the  Man-  terpreta. 
tineian  reformer  Dem6nax.     Over  and  above  this  i^iS^^. 
sentiment  of  repugnance,  too,  the  gods  had  specially 
forewarned  Sparta  to  beware  of  ''  a  lame  reign." 
Diopeitbes,  a  prophet  and  religious  adviser  of  high 
reputation,  advocated  the  cause  of  Leoty chides. 
He  produced  an  ancient  oracle,  telling  Sparta,  that 
*'with  all  her  pride  she  must  not  suffer  a  lame 
reign  to  impair  her  stable  footing '^;  for  if  she  did 
so,  unexampled  suffering  and  ruinous  wars  would 
long  beset  her."    This  prophecy  had  already  been 
once  invoked,  about  eighty  years  earlier*,  but  with 

^  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  22 ;  Plutarch,  AgesU.  c.  3 ;  Xen.  Hellcn.  iii. 
3,2;  Xen.  Agesil.  1,  6 — Kplytura  ^  n-dXiv  dveniKkrjrSrtpop  thai  'Ayiycrt- 
Xaop  KaX  T^  y€V€L  Ka\  ry  dptrj,  &C. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3, 2.  This  statement  contradicts  the  talk  imputed 
to  Timaea  by  Duris  (Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  3 ;  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  23). 

'  Herodot.  iv.  161.  Atedcfaro  dc  rrjv  fiaa-tkritfjv  rod  *A/7Jcc(riXc»  6 
nais  Barros,  x^^^^  ^^  ^^^  '^^'^  ^^'^  apriirovs,  02  de  Kv/>i7vaioi  irpht  r^v 
KaraXafiovo'ap  <rvp.^op^v  ttirffinov  «£  ArX^ot/fj  iirtiptivofievovs  Spriva 
rp6nov  Karaarijfrdftfpoi  icdXXi<rra  hu  olKtouv* 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  22 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  3 ;  Pausanias,  iii.  8, 5. 

•  Diodor.  xi.  60. 
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a  very  different  interpretation.   To  Grecian  leaders, 
like  Themistokles  or  Lysander,  it  was  an  accom- 
plishment of  no  small  value  to  be  able  to  elude  in- 
convenient texts  or  intractable  religious  feelings, 
by  expository  ingenuity.   And  Lysander  here  raised 
his  voice  (as  Themistokles  had  done  on  the  mo- 
mentous occasion  before  the  battle  of  Salamis^),  to 
combat  the  professional  expositors ;  contending  that 
by  **  a  lame  reign,"  the  god  meant,  not  a  bodily 
defect  in  the  king — which  might  not  even  be  con- 
genital, but  might  arise  from  some  positive  hurt* — 
but  the  reign  of  any  king  who  was  not  a  genuine 
descendant  of  HSraklSs. 
Ageriiftua  u      The  influence  of  Lysander*,  combined  doubtless 
EiJ^^ISi!*  with  a  preponderance  of  sentiment  already  tending 
wSch'ii-     towards  Agesilaus,  caused  this  effort  of  interpretative 
^*y""-      subtlety  to  be  welcomed  as  convincing,  and  led  to 
attached  to  the   nomination   of  the  lame  candidate  as  kine, 

Lysander's 

intcrpreta-  There  was  however  a  considerable  minority,  to 
whom  this  decision  appeared  a  sm  against  the  gods 
and  a  mockery  of  the  oracle.  And  though  the 
murmurs  of  such  dissentients  were  kept  down  by 
the  ability  and  success  of  Agesilaus  during  the  first 

1  Herodot.  vii.  143. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  3.  &s  ovk  oibiro,  t6v  Btov  roOro  jceXrvciy 
ij)v\diaa6(u,  firf  irpoaiTTaia-as  ris  x^^^^^Ht  o^X^  fiaXXov,  fitj  ovk 
t^v  Tov  y4vovi  /3a(nXcvo7;. 

Congenital  lameness  would  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of  divine  displea- 
sure, and  therefore  a  disqualification  from  the  throne,  as  in  the  case  of 
Battus  of  Kyr£n6  above  noticed.  But  the  words  x«»^4  Pafriktia  were 
general  enough  to  cover  both  the  cases — superinduced  as  well  as  con- 
genital lameness.  It  is  upon  this  that  Lysander  founds  his  inference 
— ^that  the  god  did  not  mean  to  allude  to  bodily  lameness  at  all. 

"  Pausanias,  iii.  8, 5 ;  Plutarch,  Ageail.  c.  3 ;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  22; 
Justin,  vi.  2. 
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years  of  his  reign,  yet  when,  in  his  ten  last  years, 
calamity  and  humiliation  were  poured  thickly  upon 
this  proud  city,  the  public  sentiment  came  de- 
cidedly round  to  their  view.  Many  a  pious  Spartan 
then  exclaimed,  with  feelings  of  bitter  repentance, 
that  the  divine  word  never  failed  to  come  true  at 
last*,  and  that  Sparta  was  justly  punished  for  having 
wilfully  shut  her  eyes  to  the  distinct  and  merciful 
warning  vouchsafed  to  her,  about  the  mischiefs  of 
a  ''lame  reign*/' 

Besides  the  crown,  Agesilaus  at  the  same  time  Popular 
acquired  the  large  property  left  by  the  4ate  King  Agwaaua— 
Agis ;  an  acquisition  which  enabled  him  to  display  }|at2"the 
his  generosity  by  transferring  half  of  it  at  once  to  ^jj^®^;^, 
his  maternal  relatives — for  the  most  part  poor  per-  flucnce  at 
sons^.    The  popularity  acquired  by  this  step  was  energy, 
still  farther  increased  by  his  manner  of  conducting  ^^  ^. 
himself  towards  the  Ephors  and  Senate.     Between  p^g^^T 
these  magistrates  and  the  kings,  there  was  generally  »^P' 
a  bad  understanding.     The  kings,  not  having  lost 
the  tradition  of  the  plenary  power  once  enjoyed  by 
their  ancestors,  displayed  as  much  haughty  reserve 
as  they  dared,  towards  an  authority  now  become 

*  *iy  oJov,  £  iraidcs,  frpoo-cfu^cv  ^ap 
Tofhros  t6  dtoirponov  ^fiiv 
Trjs  iraKaufMrov  irpovoias, 
*0v  TXaKtv,  Sec. 
This  is  a  splendid  chorus  of  the  Trachinise  of  Sophokles  (822)  pro- 
claiming their  sentiments  on  the  awful  death  of  Heraldes^  in  the  tunic 
of  Nessus^  which  has  just  been  announced  as  about  to  happen. 

^  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30 ;  Plutarch,  Compar.  Agesil.  and  Pomp.  c.  1 . 
^Ayrjaikaos  de  r^v  /3a<rtX<tay  Udoi^  Xafitw,  ovrt  rii  irphs  rovs  Btovs 
afitfiTTTos,  oiVtf  TO  7rp6s  avSpwiravs,  Kpivas  voBtias  Aeoarvxi^riv,  ty  vl6y 
avTov  airidfiiev  6  dBt\<f>6s  yvri<noVy  rhv  bk  xpn^f^^  KaTfip<ovfvcrdfi€v09 
rhv  irtpi  rifs  x^^^^^^r.  Again,  ib.  c.  2.  dt  ^Ayijaikaov  tTrta-Kdrrfa-e  ry 
Xfi^ffJ^  Avcravdpos. 
'  Xen.  Agesil.  iv.  5 ;  Plutarch^  Ages.  c.  4. 
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essentially  superior  to  their  own.  But  Agesilaus— 
not  less  from  his  own  pre-established  habits,  than 
from  anxiety  to  make  up  for  the  defects  of  his  title 
— adopted  a  line  of  conduct  studiously  opposite. 
He  not  only  took  pains  to  avoid  collision  with  the 
Ephors,  but  showed  marked  deference  both  to  their 
orders  and  to  their  persons.  He  rose  from  his  seat 
whenever  they  appeared ;  he  conciliated  bothEphors 
and  senators  by  timely  presents  ^  By  such  judi- 
cious proceeding,  as  well  as  by  his  exact  observance 
of  the  laws  and  customs^,  he  was  himself  the  great- 
est gainer.  Combined  with  that  ability  and  energy 
in  which  he  was  never  deficient,  it  ensured  to  him 
more  real  power  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  king  of  Sparta ;  power,  not  merely  over  the 
military  operations  abroad  which  usually  fell  to  the 
kings — but  also  over  the  policy  of  the  state  at 
home.  On  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  that 
real  power,  his  chief  thoughts  were  concentrated ; 
new  dispositions  generated  by  kingship,  which  had 
never  shown  themselves  in  him  before.  Despising, 
like  Lysander,  both  money,  luxury,  and  all  the  out- 
ward show  of  power — he  exhibited,  as  a  king,  an 
ultra-Spartan  simplicity,  carried  almost  to  affecta- 
tion, in  diet,  clothing,  and  general  habits.  But 
like  Lysander  also,  he  delighted  in  the  exercise  of 
dominion  through  the  medium  of  knots  or  factions 
of  devoted  partisans,  whom  he  rarely  scrupled 
to  uphold  in  all  their  career  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. Though  an  amiable  man,  with  no  disposition 
to  tyranny,  and  still  less  to  plunder,  for  his  own 
benefit — Agesilaus  thus  made  himself  the  willing 

^  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  4.  '  Xen.  Ageail.  vii.  2. 
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instrument  of  bothi  for  the  benefit  of  his  various 
coadjutors  and  friends,  whose  power  and  conse- 
quence he  identified  with  his  own^ 

At  the  moment  when  Agesilaus  became  king, 
Sparta  was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power,  holding 
nearly  all  the  Grecian  towns  as  subject  allies,  with 
or  without  tribute.  She  was  engaged  in  the  task 
(as  has  already  been  mentioned)  of  protecting  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persian  satraps  in  their 
neighbourhood.  And  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  life  of  Agesilaus  consists  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  espoused,  and  the  vigour  and  ability  with 
which  he  conducted,  this  great  Pan-hellenic  duty. 
It  will  be  seen  that  success  in  his  very  promising 
career  was  intercepted^  by  his  bad  factious  sub- 
servience to  partisans,  at  home  and  abroad — by 
his  unmeasured  thirst  for  Spartan  omnipotence— 
and  his  indifference  or  aversion  to  any  generous 
scheme  of  combination  with  the  cities  dependent 
on  Sparta. 

His  attention  however  was  first  called  to  a  dan-  b.c.  398- 

397. 

gerous  internal  conspiracy  with  which  Sparta  was  ^^ 
threatened.     The ''  lame  reign  "  was  as  yet  less  than  conspiracy 
twelve  months  old,  when  Agesilaus,  being  engaged  terror. 
in  sacrificing  at  one  of  the  established  state  so-  ^Icrifi^. 
lemnities,  was  apprised  by  the  officiating  prophet, 
that   the   victims   exhibited  menacing  symptoms, 
portending  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  formidable 
character.     A   second   sacrifice    gave    yet  worse 

*  laokrates,  Orat.  v.(Philipp.)  s.  100;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  3, 13-23; 
Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Laoonica,  p.  209  F— 212  D. 

See  the  incident  alluded  to  hy  Theopompus  ap.  Athenseum,  xiii. 
p.  609. 

'  Isokrates  (Orat.  Y.  ut  sup,)  makes  a  remark  in  substance  the  same. 
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promise ;  and  on  the  third,  the  terrified  prophet 
exclaimed,   ^^  Agesilaus,  the  revelation  before  us 
imports  that  we  are  actually  in  the  midst  of  our 
enemies."    They  still  continued  to  sacrifice,  but 
victims  were  now  offered  to  the  averting  and  pre- 
serving gods,  with  prayers  that  these  latter,  by 
tutelary  interposition,  would  keep  off  the  impend- 
ing peril.      At  length,  after  much  repetition  and 
great  difficulty,  favourable  victims  were  obtained ; 
the  meaning  of  which  was  soon  made  clear.     Five 
days   afterwards,   an    informer    came   before  the 
Ephors,  communicating  the  secret,  that  a  danger- 
ous conspiracy  was  preparing, organized  by  a  citizen 
named  Kinadon\ 
Character        The  couspirator  thus  named  was  a  Spartan  citi- 
tionofthe    zeu,  but  uot  one  of  that  select  number  called  The 
spirator'^'    Equals  or  The  Peers.     It  has  already  been  men- 
fii^of^  tioned  that  inequahties  had  been  gradually  growing 
§^2^2-1*     ^^P  among  qualified   citizens   of  Sparta,   tending 
increaaing    tacitly  to  Set  apart  a  certain  number  of  them  under 
maicon-       the  name  of  The  Peers,  and  all  the  rest  under  the 
^''         correlative  name  of  The  Inferiors.     Besides  this, 
since  the  qualification  of  every  family  lasted  only 
so  long  as  the  citizen  could  furnish  a  given  contri- 
bution for  himself  and  his  sons  to  the  public  mess- 
table,  and  since  industry  of  every  kind  was  incon- 
sidtent  with  the  rigid  personal  drilling  imposed  upon 
all  of  them — the  natural  consequence  was,  that  in 
each  generation  a  certain  number  of  citizens  be- 
came disfranchised  and  dropped  off.     But  these  dis- 
franchised men  did  not  become  Perioeki  or  Helots. 
They  were  still  citizens,  whose  qualification,  though 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3, 4. 
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in  abeyance,  might  be  at  any  time  renewed  by  the 
munificence  of  a  rich  man* ;  so  that  they  too,  along 
with  the  lesser  citizens,  were  known  under  the  de- 
nomination of  The  Inferiors.  It  was  to  this  class 
that  Kinadon  belonged.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  strength  and  courage,  who  had  dis- 
charged with  honour  his  duties  in  the  Lykurgean 
discipline^,  and  had  imbibed  from  it  that  sense  of 
personal  equality,  and  that  contempt  of  privilege, 
which  its  theory  as  well  as  its  practice  suggested. 
Notwithstanding  all  exactness  of  duty  performed, 
he  found  that  the  constitution,  as  practically  work- 
ed, excluded  him  from  the  honours  and  distinctions 
of  the  state  ;  reserving  them  for  the  select  citizens 
known  under  the  name  of  Peers.  And  this  exclu- 
sion had  become  more  marked  and  galling  since  the 
formation  of  the  Spartan  empire  after  the  victory 
of  iEgospotami ;  whereby  the  number  of  lucrative 
posts  (harmosties  and  others)  all  monopolised  by 
the  Peers,  had  been  so  much  multiplied.  Debarred 
from  the  great  political  prizes,  Kinadon  was  still 
employed  by  the  Ephors,  in  consequence  of  his 
high  spirit  and  military  sufficiency,  in  that  stand- 
ing force  which  they  kept  for  maintaining  order  at 
home^.     He  had  been  the  agent  ordered  on  seve- 

»  See  Vol.  II.  Ch.  vi.  p.  483  of  this  History. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3, 5.  OSros  (Kinadon)  d*  Jjv  ptavio'Kos  Kal  t6  tlbos 
Koi  rrjv  ^v^ffv  t15piO(rros,  ov  fjJvroi  r&y  Sfioiav, 

The  meaning  of  the  teim  02  6fioioi  fluctuates  in  Xenophon;  it 
sometimes,  as  here,  is  used  to  signify  the  privileged  Peers— again  De 
Repuh.  Laced,  xiii.  1 ;  and  Anah.  iv.  6, 14.  Sometimes  again  it  is  used 
agreeably  to  the  Lykurgean  theory ;  whereby  every  citizen,  who  rigor- 
ously discharged  his  duty  in  the  public  drill,  belonged  to  the  number 
(De  Rep.  Lac.  x.  7). 

There  was  a  variance  between  the  theoiy  and  the  practice. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  9.  'Yiri/pcr^xri  dc  koL  SKK'  fdi;  6  Ka«dda>y  roU 
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ral  of  those  arbitrary  seizures  which  they  never 
scrupled  to  employ  towards  persons  whom  they 
regarded  as  dangerous.  But  this  was  no  satisfac« 
tion  to  his  mind ;  nay,  probably,  by  bringing  him 
into  close  contact  with  the  men  in  authority,  it  con* 
tributed  to  lessen  his  respect  for  them.  He  desired 
''to  be  inferior  to  no  man  in  Sparta^ '' — and  his 
conspiracy  was  undertaken  to  realise  this  object  by 
breaking  up  the  constitution. 
PoUoe  of  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  amidst  the 
—inform"  general  insecurity  which  pervaded  the  political 
b^ore^^  society  of  Laconia,  the  Ephors  maintained  a  secret 
^*™'  police  and  system  of  espionage  which  reached  its 
height  of  unscrupulous  efficiency  under  the  title  of 
the  Krypteia.  Such  precautions  were  now  more 
than  ever  requisite  ;  for  the  changes  in  the  practical 
working  of  Spartan  politics  tended  to  multiply  the 
number  of  malcontents,  and  to  throw  the  Inferiors 
as  well  as  the  Perioeki  and  the  Neodamodes  (manu-^ 
mitted  Helots),  into  one  common  antipathy  with 
the  Helots,  against  the  exclusive  partnership  of  the 
Peers.  Informers  were  thus  sure  of  encourage- 
ment  and  reward,  and  the  man  who  now  came  to 
the  Ephors  either  was  really  an  intimate  friend  of 
Kinadon,  or  had  professed  himself  such  in  order 
to  elicit  the  secret.  *'  Kinadon  (said  he  to  the 
Ephors)  brought  me  to  the  extremity  of  the  market- 
place, and  bade  me  count  how  many  Spartans  there 

*E<l}6poif  Toiavra,    iii.  3^  7*  02  ffwrrrayfupot   ^fi&p  (Kinadon  says) 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3^  11.  ftijitvbs  ijrToiv  tfi^ac  t»v  ip  KaKthalyMVi-^ 
was  the  declaration  of  Kinadon  when  seised  and  questioned  by  the 
Ephors  concerning  his  purposes.  Substantially  it  coincides  with  Ari- 
stotle (Polit.  r.  6,  2) — 9  5rai'  dt^ptt^r  rts  &p  /i^  V^^^XQ  ^^^  tifutp,  Oi(0i> 
IUM9P  6  rijv  ki^  'AyijcriXdot/  frvtrrijfrat  inlBimp  4n\  roift  XiraprtAras. 
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were  therein.  I  reckoned  up  about  forty,  besides 
the  king,  the  Ephors,  and  the  Senators.  Upon  my 
asking  him  why  he  desired  me  to  count  them,  he 
replied — Because  these  are  the  men,  and  the  only 
men,  whom  you  have  to  look  upon  as  enemies^ ; 
all  others  in  the  market-place,  more  than  4000  in 
number,  are  friends  and  comrades.  Kinadon  also 
pointed  out  to  roe  the  one  or  two  Spartans  whom 
we  met  in  the  roads,  or  who  were  lords  in  the 
country  districts,  as  our  only  enemies  ;  every  one 
else  around  them  being  friendly  to  our  purpose/' 
*'  How  many  did  he  tell  you  were  the  accomplices 
actually  privy  to  the  scheme  ?  " — asked  the  Ephors. 
*'  Only  a  few  (was  the  reply) ;  but  those  thoroughly 
trustworthy ;  these  confidants  themselves,  however, 
said  that  all  around  them  were  accomplices-^Infe- 
riors,  Perioeki,  Neodamodes,  and  Helots,  all  alike ; 
for  whenever  any  one  among  these  classes  talked 
about  a  Spartan,  he  could  not  disguise  his  intense 
antipathy — he  talked  as  if  he  could  eat  the  Spartans 
raw*/' 

''  But  how  (continued  the  Ephors)  did  Kinadon  wide- 
reckon  upon  getting  arms  ?  *'     **  His  language  was  S^t^'' 
(replied    the  witness) — ^We  of  the  standing  force  reckoned 
have  our  own  arms  all  ready  ;  and  here  are  plenty  conspira- 

ton. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  5. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  6.  Avroi  fUvroi  Ttaa-iv  i<f>a<rav  avv€ibtpai  koi 
ctXttMTi  leal  ptodafiAlf9fn,  Koi  foTf  vnoiitiotrt,  icai  tois  trfptotKoif  6irov  ykp 
€V  rovroif  rir  Xoyotf  ytvocro  rttpX  Sn-aprtaruy,  ovbiva  hvpavBok  KpvtmOf 
t6  firf  ovx  ^dccos  hif  Ka\  caficay  itrBltiy  alrSav, 

The  expression  is  Homeric — a>/iov  fiePpaBois  Upiafiov,  &c.  (Iliad,  iv. 
35).  The  Greeks  did  not  think  themselres  obliged  to  restndn  the  full 
expression  of  yindictiye  feeling.  The  poet  Theognis  Tvishes,  "  that  he 
may  one  day  come  to  drink  the  blood  of  those  who  had  ill-used  him  " 
(y.  349  CkOif.). 
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of  knives,  swords,  spits,  hatdiets,  axes,  and  scythes 
— on  sale  in  this  market-place,  to  soit  an  insurgent 
mnliitude :  besides,  every  man  who  tills  the  earth, 
or  cuts  wood  and  stone,  has  tools  by  him  which 
will  serve  as  weapons  in  case  of  need ;  especially 
in  a  stm^e  with  enemies  themselves  unarmed." 
On  being  asked  what  was  the  moment  fixed  for 
execution — the  witness  could  not  tell ;  he  had  been 
instructed  only  to  remain  on  the  spot,  and  be 
ready*. 
^^J^  It  does  not  appear  that  this  man  knew  the  name 
-jhMT  of  any  person  concerned,  except  Kinadon  himself, 
forappie.  So  deeply  were  the  Ephors  alarmed,  that  they  re- 
^^^  frained  from  any  formal  convocation  even  of  what 
^'"'^'  was  called  the  Lesser  Assembly — ^including  the 
Senate,  of  which  the  kings  were  members  ex  officio, 
and  perhaps  a  few  other  principal  persons  besides. 
But  the  members  of  this  assembly  were  privately 
brought  together  to  deliberate  on  the  emergency ; 
Agesilaus  probably  among  them.  To  arrest  Kina- 
don at  once  in  Sparta  appeared  imprudent ;  since 
his  accomplices,  of  number  as  yet  unknown,  would 
be  thus  admonished  either  to  break  out  in  insur- 
rection, or  at  least  to  make  their  escape.  But  an 
elaborate  stratagem  was  laid  for  arresting  him  out 
of  Sparta,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  accomplices. 
The  Ephors,  calling  him  before  them,  professed  to 
confide  to  him  (as  they  had  done  occasionally  be- 
fore) a  mission  to  go  to  Aulon  (a  Laconian  town 
on  the  frontier  towards  Arcadia  and  Triphylia)  and 
there  to  seize  some  parties  designated  by  name  in 
a  formal  Sky  tald  or  warrant ;  including  some  of  the 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3, 7«  ^  imihjiuaf  oi  frapttyytkiuimf  coy. 
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Aulonite  Perioeki — ^some  Helots — and  one  other 
person  by  name,  a  woman  of  -peculiar  beauty  resi- 
dent at  the  place,  whose  influence  was  understood 
to  spread  disaffection  among  all  the  Lacedaemonians 
who  came  thither,  old  as  well  as  young*.  When 
Kinadon  inquired  what  force  he  was  to  take  with 
him  on  the  mission,  the  Ephors,  to  obviate  all 
suspicion  that  they  were  picking  out  companions 
with  views  hostile  to  him,  desired  him  to  go  to  the 
Hippagretfis  (or  commander  of  the  300  youthful 
guards  called  Horsemen,  though  they  were  not 
really  mounted)  and  ask  for  the  first  six  or  seven 
men  of  the  guard^  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the 
way.  But  they  (the  Ephors)  had  already  held 
secret  communication  with  the  HippagretSs,  and 
had  informed  him  both  whom  they  wished  to  be 
sent,  and  what  the  persons  sent  were  to  do.  They 
then  dispatched  Kinadon  on  his  pretended  mission, 
telling  him  that  they  should  place  at  his  disposal 
three  carts,  in  order  that  he  might  more  easily 
bring  home  the  prisoners. 

Kinadon  began  his  journey  to  Anion,  without  the  ^^^J^l* 
smallest  suspicion  of  the  plot  laid  for  him  bv  the  terroc^ted, 
Ephors ;  who,  to  make  their  purpose  sure,  sent  cuted-hi« 
an  additional  body  of  the  guards  after  him,  to  quell  I^iSSJ?* 
any  resistance  which  might  possibly  arise.     But  ^li^^jj^ 

teokenup. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3, 8.  *Ayayfaf  bi  ^kcXcvov  Kal  t^p  yvvaiKa,  fj  «aX- 
X/oTi;  fth  cXcycro  avr66t  tlvai,  \vfiaiyta6ai  de  l^icei  rovs  d<l>iicyovftf' 
povs  AaK€dcuixovi»y  Koi  nptapxyrepovs  icat  vfcoripovs, 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  3,  9,  10. 

The  persons  called  Hippeis  at  Sparta  were  not  mounted ;  they  were 
a  select  body  of  300  youthful  citizens^  employed  either  on  home  police 
or  on  foreign  service. 

See  Herodot.  viii.  124 ;  Strabo,  z.  p.  481 ;  K.  O.  Miiller,  History  of 
the  Dorians,  B.  iii.  ch.  12.  s.  5,  6. 
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their  Btratagem  succeeded  as  completely  as  they 
could  desire.  He  was  seized  on  the  road,  by  those 
who  accompanied  him  ostensibly  for  his  pretended 
mission.  These  men  interrogated  him,  put  him  to 
the  torture  \  and  heard  from  his  lips  the  names  of 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  9. 

'E/icXXov  bi  ol  <rv\kafi6pT€s  aMv  fup  KaT€)(tiv,  rovs  dc  ^vtMras, 
9rv$6fi9POi  avrov,  ypd^avres  dir\oir€fiw€iv  rrjv  raxioTtiv  roU  €4^ 
pou,  OvT»  d*  €ixop  ol  tl<f>opoi  np^  rh  wpayfia,  &aT€  icol  itopatf  Unrimf 
titfyL^cof  rois  «V  AvXwws.  'Eircl  d*  tiKr^fifjievov  rov  dpbpos  IJKtv  linrw, 
(ft€p»v  rh  oySfiara  liv  JLivdHoiv  diriypa^c,  vapaxpripa.  t6v  re 
ftdrriv  Turdfifvov  Koi  rws  hntuupuardTovt  (vptkdfjifitunp,  'Or  d*  ii^x^ 
6  KiWida>p^  Koi  ^Xcy;(cro^  kqI  i>fio\6yu  vdvra,  fcal  rovf  ^vyeiidras 
TKtye,  tIKos  avriv  rfpovro,  rl  Koi  Pov\6fi€Vos  ravra  irpdrroi; 

Polyfenut  (ii.  14, 1)  in  his  account  of  this  transaction,  expressly  men- 
tions that  the  Hippeis  or  g^uards  who  accompanied  Kinadon,  put  him 
to  the  torture  (crrpe^Xvoraircr )  when  they  seized  him,  in  order  to  extort 
the  names  of  his  accomplices.  Even  without  express  testimony,  we 
might  pretty  confidently  haye  assumed  this.  From  a  man  of  spirit 
like  Kinadon,  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  they  were  not  likely  to  obtain 
such  betrayal  without  torture. 

I  had  affirmed  that  in  the  description  of  this  transaction  given  by 
Xenophon,  it  did  not  appear  whether  Kinadon  was  able  to  write  or  not. 
My  assertion  was  controverted  by  Colonel  Mure  (in  his  Reply  to  my 
Appendix),  who  cited  the  words  <^cp<oy  r^  ovdpara  hy  Kivddcov  dniypa^e, 
as  containing  an  affirmation  from  Xenophon  that  Kinadon  could 
write. 

In  my  judgement,  these  words,  taken  in  conjunction  with  what  pre- 
eedes,  and  with  the  probabilities  of  the  fkct  described,  do  not  contain 
such  an  affirmation, 

The  guards  were  instructed  to  seize  Kinadon,  and  after  having  heard 
fi'om  Kinad(m  who  his  accomplices  were,  to  write  the  names  down  and 
Hnd  them  to  the  Ephors,  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  executed  these 
instructions  as  given ;  the  more  so,  as  what  they  were  commanded  to  do 
wa*  at  once  the  safest  and  the  most  natural  proceeding.  For  Kinadon 
was  a  man  distinguished  for  personal  stature  and  courage  {t6  tlbos  iral 
r^i'  ^x4>^  €ijp<a(TroSf  iii.  3,  5),  so  that  those  who  seized  him  would  find 
it  an  indispensable  precaution  to  pinion  his  arms.  Assuming  even  that 
Kinadon  could  write — ^yet  if  he  were  to  write,  he  must  have  his  right 
arm  free.  And  why  should  the  guards  take  this  risk,  when  all  which 
the  Ephors  required  was,  that  Kinadon  should  prono/unee  the  names,  to 
be  written  down  by  others  ?  With  a  man  of  the  qualities  of  Kinadon, 
it  probably  required  the  most  intenae  preisare  to  foroe  him  to  betngr 
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his  accomplices  ;  the  list  of  whom  they  wrote  down, 
and  forwarded  by  one  of  the  guards  to  Sparta. 
The  Ephors,  on  receiving  it,  immediately  arrested 
the  parties  principally  concerned,  especially  the 
prophet  Tisamenus ;  and  examined  them  along  with 

his  comrades,  even  by  word  of  mouth :  it  would  probably  be  more  dif- 
ficult still,  to  force  him  to  betray  them  by  the  more  deliberate  act  of 
writing. 

I  conceive  that  $«ccv  2inr€v«,  tj^pav  rh  6v6ftaTa  hu  6  Kivad^v  an-cypa^c 
is  to  be  construed  with  reference  to  the  preceding  sentence,  and  an- 
nounces the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  instructions  then  reported  as 
giyen  by  the  Bphort.  "  A  guard  came,  bearing  the  names  of  those 
whom  Kinadon  had  given  in."  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Kinadon  had  written  down  these  names  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Oration  of  Andokides  (De  Mysteriis),  Py- 
thonikus  gives  information  of  a  mock  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  com* 
mitted  by  Alkibiades  and  others ;  citing  as  his  witness  the  slave  An- 
dromachus ;  who  is  accordingly  produced,  and  states  to  the  assembly 
vwdvoeeifhut  he  had  seen  and  who  were  the  persons  presant — UpAros  yAv 
oItos  (Andromachus)  rai^ra  cfi^war,  kox  aircypa'^e  rovrovr  (s,  13}, 
It  is  not  here  meant  to  affirm  that  the  slave  Andromachus  wrote  down 
the  names  of  these  persons,  which  he  had  the  moment  before  publicly 
announced  to  the  assembly.  It  is  by  the  words  awtypa^t  rovrovg  that 
the  orator  describes  the  public  oral  announcement  made  by  Androma* 
chus,  which  was  formally  taken  note  of  by  a  secretary,  and  which  led 
to  legal  consequences  against  the  persons  whose  names  were  given  in. 

So  again,  in  the  old  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (adv.  Makait, 
p.  1068),  'Afroy/ww^cT©  8e  rhu  fifj  iroiovvra  ravra  6  fiovk6iuvQs  irp6s  t6p 
ipxovra;  andin  Demosthenes  adv.  Nikostrat.  p.  1247.  *A  4k  t&v  p6fi»pTf 
lluiarrf  rf  diroyp6:\^(urri  ylytfenu,  rfj  irdXc i  d<l>lrffu  i  compare  also  Lysias,  De 
Bonis  Aristophanis,  Or.  xix.s.  53 ;  it  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  6  awoypd* 
^(0F  was  required  to  perform  his  process  in  writing,  or  was  necessarily 
able  to  write.  A  citizen  who  could  not  write  might  do  this,  as  well  as 
one  who  could.  He  it^ormed  against  a  certain  person  as  delinquent  j 
he  in/orm^d  of  certain  articles  of  property,  as  belongmg  to  the  estate  of 
one  whose  property  had  been  confiscated  to  the  city.  The  information, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  the  informer,  was  taken  down  by  the  official 
person — whether  the  informer  could  himself  write  or  not. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Kinadon,  having  been  interrogated,  told  to  the 
guards  who  first  seized  him,  the  names  of  his  accomplices— just  as  he 
told  these  names  afterwards  to  the  Ephors  (xal  rovr  (wmMtos  ^Xcyc)  | 
and  this,  whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  able  to  write;  a  point,  which 
the  passage  of  Xenophon  noway  dttermiiifla. 
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Kinadon,  as  soon  as  he  was  brought  prisoner. 
They  asked  the  latter,  among  other  questions,  what 
was  his  purpose  in  setting  on  foot  the  conspiracy ; 
to  which  he  replied — '*  I  wanted  to  be  inferior  to 
no  man  at  Sparta."  His  punishment  was  not  long 
deferred.  Having  been  manacled  with  a  clog  round 
his  neck  to  which  his  hands  were  made  fast — he 
was  in  this  condition  conducted  round  the  city, 
with  men  scourging  and  pricking  him  during  the 
progress.  His  accomplices  were  treated  in  like 
manner,  and  at  length  all  of  them  were  put  to 
death  ^ 
Dangerous  Such  is  the  curious  narrative,  given  by  Xenophon, 
Indited  at  of  this  uusuccessful  Conspiracy.  He  probably  de- 
Sparta.  nved  his  information  from  Agesilaus  himself;  since 
we  cannot  easily  explain  how  he  could  have  other- 
wise learnt  so  much  about  the  most  secret  manoeu- 
vres of  the  Ephors,  in  a  government  proverbial  for 
constant  secrecy,  like  that  of  Sparta.  The  narra- 
tive opens  to  us  a  glimpse,  though  sadly  transient 
and  imperfect,  of  the  internal  dangers  of  the  Spartan 
government.  We  were  aware,  from  earlier  evidences, 
of  great  discontent  prevailing  among  the  Helots,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  among  the  Perioeki.  But  the 
incident  here  described  presents  to  us  the  first  mani- 
festation of  a  body  of  malcontents  among  the  Spar- 
tans themselves ;  malcontents  formidable  both  from 
energy  and  position,  like  Kinadon  and  the  prophet 
Tisamenus.  Of  the  state  of  disaffected  feeling  in  the 
provincial  townships  of  Laconia,  an  impressive  proof 
is  afforded  by  the  case  of  that  beautiful  woman  who 
was  alleged  to  be  so  active  in  political  proselytism  at 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  11. 
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Aulon  ;  not  less  than  by  the  passionate  expressions 
of  hatred  revealed  in  the  deposition  of  the  informer 
himself.  Though  little  is  known  about  the  details, 
yet  it  seems  that  the  tendency  of  affairs  at  Sparta  was 
to  concentrate  both  power  and  property  in  the  hands 
of  an  oligarchy  ever  narrowing  among  the  citizens  ; 
thus  aggravating  the  dangers  at  home^  even  at  the 
time  when  the  power  of  the  state  was  greatest  abroad, 
and  preparing  the  way  for  that  irreparable  humi- 
liation which  began  with  the  defeat  of  Leuktra. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  much  more  wide-  b.c.  397. 
spread  discontent  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Ephors  than  that  which  is  specially  indicated  in 
Xenophon.  And  such  discovery  may  probably 
have  been  one  of  the  motives  (as  had  happened  in 
424  B.C.  on  occasion  of  the  expedition  of  Brasidas 
into  Thrace)  which  helped  to  bring  about  the  Asiatic 
expedition  of  Agesilaus,  as  an  outlet  for  brave  mal- 
contents on  distant  and  lucrative  military  service. 

Derkyllidas  had  now  been  carrying  on  war  in  Proceed- 
Asia  Minor  for  near  three  years,  against  Tissa-  kviiidasand 
phernes  and  Pharnabazus,  with  so  much  efficiency  tuJuTi^ 
and  success,  as  both  to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  ^^'^' 
on  the  coast,  and  to  intercept  all  the  revenues  which 
those  satraps  either  transmitted  to  court  or  enjoyed 
themselves.     Pharnabazus  had  already  gone  up  to 
Susa  (during  his  truce  with  Derkyllidas  in  397  b.c), 
and  besides  obtaining  a  reinforcement  which  acted 
under  himself  and  Tissaphernes  in  396  b.c  against 
Derkyllidas  in  Lydia,  had  laid  schemes  for  renewing 
the  maritime  war  against  Sparta ^ 

It  is  now  that  we  hear  again  mentioned  the  name 

»  Diodor,  xiv.  39;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  13. 
VOL.  IX.  2  A 
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Persian       of  KoDOD,  who  haviDg  saved  himself  with  nine  tri- 
SoMfol^rc.  remes  from  the  defeat  of  iEgospotami,  had  remained 
maritime*    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^t  scven  years  under  the  protection  o: 
Sp^l^^  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.     Konon. 
newed  tcti-  having  married  at  Salamis,  and  having  a  son^  boro 
Konon.       to  him  there,  indulged  but  faint  hopes  of  ever  re- 
turning to  his  native  city,  when,  fortunately  for 
him  as  well  as  for  Athens,  the  Persians  again  be- 
came eager  for  an  efficient  admiral  and  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.     Through  representations 
from  Pharnabazus,  as  well  as  from  Evagoras  in 
Cyprus — and  through  correspondence  of  the  latter 
with  the  Greek  physician  Ktesias,  who  wished  tc 
become  personally  employed  in  the  negotiation,  anc 
who  seems  to  have  had  considerable  influence  with 
Queen  Parysatis* — orders  were  obtained,  and  funds 
provided,  to  equip  in  Phoenicia  and  Kilikia  a  nu- 
merous fleet,  under  the  command  of  Konon.  While 
that  officer  began  to  show  himself,  and  to  act  with 
such  triremes  as  he  found  in  readiness  (about  forty 
in  number)  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
from  Kilikia  to  Kaunus® — further  preparations  were 
vigorously  prosecuted  in  the  Phoenician  ports,  in 
order  to  make  up  the  fleet  to  300  sail^. 

>  Lygias,  Orat.  xix.  (De  Bonis  Ariatophanis)  s.  38. 

>  See  Ktesiiia,  FragmeDta,  Persica,  c.  63^  ed.  Bahr;  Plutaicfa,  Artax. 
C.21. 

We  cannot  make  out  these  circumstances  with  any  distinctness ;  but 
the  general  fact  is  plainly  testified,  and  is  besides  very  probable.  An- 
other Grecian  surgeon  (besides  Ktesias)  is  mentioned  as  concerned — 
Polykritus  of  MendS ;  and  a  Rretan  dancer  named  Zeno— both  esta- 
blished at  the  Persian  court. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  narrative  of  Ktesias,  the  loss  of  which  is  so 
much  to  be  regretted  as  thia ;  relating  transactions,  in  which  he  was 
himself  concerned,  and  seemingly  giving  original  letters. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  39-79.  *  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  4,  1. 
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It  was  by  a  sort  of  accident  that  news  of  such  Agesiiana  u 
equipment  reached  Sparta — in  an  age  of  the  world  i^d-force* 
when  diplomatic  residents  were  as  yet  unknown.  J^<^mt 
A  Syracusan  merchant  named  Herodas,  having  j[^^j^7 
visited  the  Phoenician  ports  for  trading  purposes, 
brought  back  to  Sparta  intelligence  of  the  prepara- 
tions which  he  had  seen,  sufficient  to  excite  much 
uneasiness.  The  Spartans  were  taking  counsel 
among  themselves,  and  communicating  with  their 
neighbouring  allies,  when  Agesilaus,  at  the  instance 
of  Lysander,  stood  forward  as  a  volunteer  to  solicit 
the  command  of  a  land-force  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  Persians  in  Asia.  He  proposed  to 
take  with  him  only  thirty  full  Spartan  citizens  or 
Peers,  as  a  sort  of  Board  or  Council  of  Officers ; 
2000  Neodamodes  or  enfranchised  Helots,  whom 
the  Ephors  were  probably  glad  to  send  away,  and 
who  would  be  selected  from  the  bravest  and  most 
formidable ;  and  6000  hoplites  from  the  land- 
allies,  to  whom  the  prospect  of  a  rich  service 
against  Asiatic  enemies  would  be  tempting.  Of 
these  thirty  Spartans  Lysander  intended  to  be  the 
leader,  and  thus,  reckoning  on  his  pre-established 
influence  over  Agesilaus,  to  exercise  the  real  com* 
mand  himself  without  the  name.  He  had  no  se- 
rious fear  of  the  Persian  arms,  either  by  land  or 
sea.  He  looked  upon  the  announcement  of  the 
Phoenician  fleet  to  be  an  empty  threat,  as  it  had  so 
often  proved  in  the  mouth  of  Tissaphernes  during 
the  late  war ;  while  the  Cyreian  expedition  had  in- 
spired him  further  with  ardent  hopes  of  another 
successful  Anabasis,  or  conquering  invasion  of  Per- 
sia from  the  sea-coast  inwards.     But  he  had  still 

2  a2 
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more  at  heart  to  employ  his  newly-acquired  ascend- 
ency in  re-establishing  everywhere  the  Dekarchies, 
which  had  excited  such  intolerable  hatred  and  exer- 
cised so  much  oppression,  that  even  the  Ephors  had 
refused  to  lend  positive  aid  in  upholding  them,  so 
that  they  had  been  in  several  places  broken  up  or 
modified  \  If  the  ambition  of  Agesilaus  was  com- 
paratively less  stained  by  personal  and  factious  an- 
tipathies, and  more  Pan-hellenic  in  its  aim,  than 
that  of  Ly Sander — it  was  at  the  same  time  yet  more 
unmeasured  in  respect  to  victory  over  the  Great 
King,  whom  he  dreamt  of  dethroning,  or  at  least 
of  expelling  from  Asia  Minor  and  the  coast*.  So 
powerful  was  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Cyreian 
expedition  over  the  schemes  and  imagination  of 
energetic  Greeks ;  so  sudden  was  the  outburst  of 
ambition  in  the  mind  of  Agesilaus,  for  which  no 
one  before  had  given  him  credit. 
Largt  plans  Though  this  plan  was  laid  by  two  of  the  ablest 
Uuu,  for  men  iu  Greece,  it  turned  out  to  be  rash  and  improvi- 
thefn^o?  dent,  BO  far  as  the  stability  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
®'^"*"  empire  was  concerned.  That  empire  ought  to  have 
been  made  sure  by  sea,  where  its  real  danger  lay, 
before  attempts  were  made  to  extend  it  by  new  in- 
land acquisitions.  And  except  for  purposes  of 
conquest,  there  was  no  need  of  farther  reinforce- 
ments in  Asia  Minor  ;  since  Derkyllidas  was  already 
there  with  a  force  competent  to  make  head  against 
the  satraps.    Nevertheless  the  Lacedaemonians  em- 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  4,  2. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  1.  TKviBat  ^xovra  fieydkas  alp^atip  /Sao-iXca, 
&c.    Compare  iv.  2,  3. 

Xen.  Agesilaus,  i.  36.  hnvo&v  «ol  ikirid^v  KoraKvo'ttv  rriv  ciri  rr^v 
'EXX(ida  trrpartva'aaav  irp6T€pov  apx^v,  &c. 
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braced  the  plan  eagerly ;  the  more  so,  as  envoys 
were  sent  from  many  of  the  subject  cities,  by  the 
partisans  of  Lysander  and  in  concert  with  him,  to 
entreat  that  Agesilaus  might  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  expedition^  with  as  large  a  force  as  he  re- 
quired*. 

No  difficulty  probably  was  found  in  levying  the  ^f"®*^ 

1  /.  n  1         11.  .1  willingness 

proposed  number  of  men  from  the  allies,  since  there  of  theSpar- 
was  great  promise  of  plunder  for  the  soldiers  in  to^ireln 
Asia.     But   the   altered   position  of  Sparta  with  J^n!b^u^t^'' 
respect  to  her  most  powerful  allies  was  betrayed  by  xh^^**"* 
the  refusal  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  to  take  Corimh, 

.  .  1      /.  j^      .      1      and  Athens. 

any  part  m  the  expedition.  The  refusal  of  Corinth, 
indeed,  was  excused  professedly  on  the  ground  of  a 
recent  inauspicious  conflagration  of  one  of  the  tem- 
pies  in  the  city ;  and  that  of  Athens,  on  the  plea  of 
weakness  and  exhaustion  not  yet  repaired.  But 
the  latter,  at  least,  had  already  begun  to  conceive 
some  hope  from  the  projects  of  Konon*. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  king  of  Sparta  was  about  Agesiiaus 

"       .  A    •       1  compares 

to  take  the  command  and  pass  into  Asia,  lent  pe-  himself 
culiar  importance  to  the  enterprise.     The  Spartan  memnon— 
kings,  in  their  function  of  leaders  of  Greece,  con-  S^Sfiw  at 
ceived  themselves  to  have  inherited  the  sceptre  of  ^"^{^p* 
Agamemnon  and  Orestes*;  and  Agesilaus,  ^sp®- ^"J"?^?^"' 
cially,  assimilated  his  expedition  to  a  new  Trojan  the  The- 
war — an  effort  of  united  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  *"'' 
taking  vengeance  on  the  common  Asiatic  enemy  of 
the  Hellenic  name.     The  sacrifices   having  been 
found  favourable,  Agesilaus  took  measures  for  the 
transit  of  the  troops  from  various  ports  to  Ephesus. 

^  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  6. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  5;  Pausan.  iii.  9,  1. 

3  Herodot.  i.  68;  vii.  159;  Pausan.  iii.  16  6. 
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But  he  himself,  with  one  division,  touched  in  hia 
way  at  Gersestus,  the  southern  point  of  Eubcea ; 
wishing  to  cross  from  thence  and  sacrifice  at  Aulis, 
(the  port  of  Boeotia  nearly  opposite  to  Geraestus  on 
the  other  side  of  the  strait)  where  Agamemnon  had 
offered  his  memorable  sacrifice  immediately  previous 
to  departure  for  Troy.  It  appears  that  he  both 
went  to  the  spot,  and  began  the  sacrifice,  without 
asking  permission  from  the  Thebans  ;  moreover  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  own  prophet,  who  con- 
ducted the  solemnities  in  a  manner  not  consistent 
with  the  habitual  practice  of  the  temple  or  chapel 
of  Artemis  at  Aulis.  On  both  these  grounds,  the 
Thebans,  resenting  the  proceeding  as  an  insult, 
sent  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  compelled  him  to 
desist  from  the  sacrifice  ^  Not  taking  part  them- 
selves in  the  expedition,  they  probably  considered 
that  the  Spartan  king  was  presumptuous  in  assu- 
ming to  himself  the  Pali-hellenic  character  of  a 
second  Agamemnon;  and  they  thus  inflicted  a 
humiliation  which  Agesilaus  never  forgave. 
BC.396.  Agesilaus  seems  to  have  reached  Asia  about  the 
j^^^  ^  time  when  Derkyllidas  had  recently  concluded  his 
E^howi— *  last  armistice  with  Tissaphernes  and  Pharuabazus  ; 
he  con-       an  armisticc,  intended  to  allow  time  for  mutual 

eludes  ft 

fresh  armi-  Communication  both  with  Sparta  and  the  Persian 
TisM-        court.     On  being  asked  by  the  satrap  what  was  his 
phernes.      purpose  in  coming,  Agesilaus  merely  renewed  the 
demand  which  had  before  been  made  by  Derkyllidas 
— of  autonomy  for   the  Asiatic  Greeks.      Tissa- 
phernes replied  by  proposing  a  continuation  of  the 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  4,  3,  4 ;  iii.  5,  5 ;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  6 ;  Pau- 
san.  iTi.  9,  2. 
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same  armistice,  until  be  could  communicate  with 

the  Persian  court — ^adding  that  he  hoped  to  be  em- 

"  powered  to  grant  the  demand.     A  fresh  armistice 

was  accordingly  sworn  to  on  both  "sides,  for  three 

months ;  Derkyllidas  (who  with  his  army  came  now 

under  the  command  of  Agesilaus)  and  Herippidas 

being  sent  to  the  satrap  to  receive  his  oath,  and 

take  oaths  to  him  in  return  ^ 
» 

While  the  army  was  thus  condemned  to  tempo-  Amgant 
rary  inaction  atEphesus,  the  conduct  and  position  andoy^ 
of  Lysander  began  to  excite  intolerable  jealousy  in  i^^dcncy 
the  superior  officers  ;  and  most  of  all,  in  Agesilaus.  J^^'^'a. 
So  fi^reat  and  established  was  the  reputation  of  Ly-  «^«  ^  *^« 
Sander — whose  statue  had  been  erected  at  Ephesus  AgeaiUoa. 
itself  in  the  temple  of  Artemis*  as  well  as  in  many 
other  cities — that  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks  looked  upon 
him  as  the  real  chief  of  the  expedition.     That  he 
should  be  real  chief,  under  the  nominal  command 
of  another,  was  nothing  more  than  what  had  hap- 
pened before,  in  the  year  wherein  he  gained  the 
great  victory  of  iEgospotami — the  Lacedaemonians 
having  then  also  sent  him  out  in  the  ostensible 
capacity  of  secretary   to  the  admiral  Arakus,  in 
order  to  save  the  inviolability  of  their  own  rule  that 
the  same  man  should  not  serve  twice  as  admiral^. 
It  was  through  the   instigation  of  Lysander,  and 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4^  5,  6 ;  Xen.  Agesilaus,  i.  10. 

The  term  of  three  months  is  specified  only  in  the  latter  passage.  The 
former  armistice  of  Dsrkyllidas  was  probably  not  expired  when  Agesi- 
laus first  arrived. 

'  Pausan.  vi.  3,  6. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  7-  This  rule  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
hered to  afterwards.  Lysander  was  sent  out  again  as  commander  in 
403  B.C.  It  is  possible  indeed,  that  he  may  have  been  again  sent  out 
as  nominal  secretary  to  some  other  person  named  as  commander. 
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with  a  view  to  his  presence^  that  the  decemvirs  and 
other  partisans  in  the  subject  cities  had  sent  to 
Sparta  to  petition  for  Agesilaus ;  a  prince  as  yet 
untried  and  unknown.  So  that  Lysander — taking 
credit,  with  truth,  for  having  ensured  to  Agesilaus 
first  the  crown,  next  this  important  appointment — 
intended  for  himself,  and  was  expected  by  others, 
to  exercise  a  fresh  turn  of  command,  and  to  reno- 
vate in  every  town  the  discomfited  or  enfeebled 
Dekarchies.  Numbers  of  his  partisans  came  to 
Ephcsus  to  greet  his  arrival,  and  a  crowd  of  peti- 
tioners were  seen  following  his  steps  everywhere ; 
while  Agesilaus  himself  appeared  comparatively 
neglected.  Moreover  Lysander  resumed  all  that 
insolence  of  manner  which  he  had  contracted  during 
his  former  commands,  and  which  on  this  occasion 
gave  the  greater  offence,  since  the  manner  of  Age- 
silaus was  both  courteous  and  simple  in  a  peculiar 
degree  \ 
Agesilaus  The  thirty  Spartan  counsellors,  over  whom  Ly- 
and  de-  saudcr  had  been  named  to  preside,  finding  them- 
^nder,  Jho  sclvcs  neither  consulted  by  him,  nor  solicited  by 
sent  !!^ay.  othcrs,  wcrc  deeply  dissatisfied.  Their  complaints 
helped  to  encourage  Agesilaus,  who  was  still  more 
keenly  wounded  in  his  own  personal  dignity,  to 
put  forth  a  resolute  and  imperious  strength  of 
will,  such  as  he  had  not  before  been  known  to  pos* 
sess.  He  successively  rejected  every  petition  pre- 
ferred to  him  by  or  through  Lysander ;  a  systematic 
purpose,  which,  though  never  formally  announced^ 

'  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  7, 

^  The  sarcastic  remarks  which  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Agesilaus,  calling 
Lysander  "my  meat-distributor"  {KpfodaiTrjif),  are  not  warranted  by 
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was  presently  discerned  by  the  petitioners,  by  the 
Thirty,  and  by  Lysander  himself.  The  latter  thus 
found  himself  not  merely  disappointed  in  all  his 
calculations,  but  humiliated  to  excess,  though  with- 
out any  tangible  ground  of  complaint.  He  was 
forced  to  warn  his  partisans,  that  his  intervention 
was  an  injury  and  not  a  benefit  to  them ;  that  they 
must  desist  from  obsequious  attentions  to  him,  and 
must  address  themselves  directly  to  Agesilaus. 
With  that  prince  he  also  remonstrated  on  his  own 
account — **  Truly,  Agesilaus,  you  know  how  to  de- 
grade your  friends.*' — "  Ay,  to  be  sure  (was  the 
reply),  those  among  them  who  want  to  appear 
greater  than  I  am ;  but  such  as  seek  to  uphold  me, 
I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  did  not  know  how  to  repay 
with  due  honour." — Lysander  was  constrained  to 
admit  the  force  of  this  reply,  and  to  request,  as  the 
only  means  of  escape  from  present  and  palpable 
humiliation,  that  he  might  be  sent  on  some  mission 
apart;  engaging  to  serve  faithfully  in  whatever 
duty  he  might  be  employed  ^ 

This  proposition,  doubtless  even  more  agreeable  J^Jt^*'" 
to  Agesilaus  than  to  himself,  beine  readily  assented  command 

.       1  1.  11  .      .  .1       Tx  11         attheHcl- 

to,  he  was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  the  Helles-  lespont— 
pont.     Faithful   to  his   engagement  of  forgetting  abyservice 
past  offences  and  serving  with  zeal,  he  found  means  ^^^^' 
to  gain  over  a  Persian  grandee  named  Spithridates, 

Xenopbon,  and  seem  not  to  be  probable  under  tbe  circumstances  (Plu- 
tarcb,  Lysand.  c.  23 ;  Plutarcb^  Agesil.  c.  8). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  7-10;  Plutarch^  .^esilaus,  c.  7-8;  Plutarcb, 
Lysand.  c.  23. 

It  is  remarkable  tbat  in  the  Opusculum  of  Xenopbon,  a  special  Pa- 
negyric called  Agesilaus,  not  a  word  is  said  about  tbis  highly  charac- 
teristic proceeding  between  Agesilaus  and  Lysander  at  Ephesus;  nor 
indeed  is  the  name  of  Lysander  once  mentioned. 
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who  had  received  some  offence  from  Phamabazus. 
Spithridates  revolted  openly,  carrying  a  regiment 
of  200  horse  to  join  Agesilaus ;  who  was  thus  en- 
abled to  inform  himself  fully  about  the  satrapy  of 
Pharnabazus,  comprising  the  territory  called  Phrygia 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Hel- 
lespont ^ 
B.0. 396.         The  army  under  Tissaphernes  had  been  already 
nw  SeSl    powerful  at  the  moment  when  his  timidity  induced 
ilithA^     him  to  conclude  the  first  armistice  with  Derkyllidas. 
sUaus,  who   But  additional  reinforcements,  received  since  the 
upon  him     conclusion  of  the  second  and  more  recent  armistice, 
Mbazua—    had  raised  him  to  such  an  excess  of  confidence, 
foVthc^ur-  that  even  before  the  stipulated  three  months  had 
^lILin  **a    ^^Pi"^^'  ^^  ^^^^  to  insist  ou  the  immediate  departure 
wrcejrf       of  Agesilaus  from  Asia,  and  to  proclaim  war  forth- 
with, if  such  departure  were  delayed.     While  this 
message,  accompanied  by  formidable  reporta  of  the 
satrap's   force,  filled   the  army  at  Ephesus  with 
mingled  alarm  and  indignation,  Agesilaus  accepted 
the   challenge   with    cheerful   readiness;    sending 
word  back  that  he  thanked  the  satrap  for  perjuring 
himself  in  so  flagrant  a  manner,  as  to  set  the  gods 
against  him  and  ensure  their  favour  to  the  Greek 
side*.     Orders  were  forthwith  given,  and  contin- 
gents summoned  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks^   for  a 
forward  movement  southward,  to  cross  theMaeander, 
and  attack  Tissaphernes  in  Karia,  where  he  usually 
resided.     The  cities  on  the  route  were  required  to 
provide  magazines,  so  that  Tissaphernes,  fully  an- 
ticipating attack  in  this  direction,  caused  his  in- 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  10. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  U,  12;  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  12-14;   Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  9. 
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fantry  to  cross  into  Karia,  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
on  the  defensive;  while  he  kept  his  numerous 
cavalry  in  the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  with  a  view 
to  overwhelm  Agesilaus,  who  had  no  cavalry,  in 
his  march  over  that  level  territory  towards  the  Ka- 
rian  hills  and  rugged  ground.  But  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian king,  having  put  the  enemy  on  this  false 
scent,  suddenly  turned  his  march  northward  towards 
Phrygia  and  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  Tissa- 
phernes  took  no  pains  to  aid  his  brother  satrap, 
who  on  his  side  had  made  few  preparations  for  de- 
fence. Accordingly  Agesilaus,  finding  little  or  no 
resistance,  took  many  towns  and  villages,  and  col- 
lected abundance  of  provisions,  plunder,  and  slaves. 
Profiting  by  the  guidance  of  the  revolted  Spithri- 
dates,  and  marching  as  little  as  possible  over  the 
plains,  he  carried  on  lucrative  and  unopposed  in- 
cursions as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Daskylium, 
the  residence  of  the  satrap  himself  near  the  Pro- 
pontis.  Near  the  satrapic  residence,  however,  his 
small  body  of  cavalry,  ascending  an  eminence,  came 
suddenly  upon  an  equal  detachment  of  Persian 
cavalry,  under  Rhathines  and  Bagaeus ;  who  at- 
tacked them  vigorously,  and  drove  them  back  with 
some  loss,  until  they  were  protected  by  Agesilaus 
himself  coming  up  with  the  hoplites.  The  efifect 
of  such  a  check  (and  there  were  probably  others  of 
the  same  kind,  though  Xenophon  does  not  specify 
them)  on  the  spirits  of  the  army  was  discouraging. 
On  the  next  morning,  the  sacrifices  being  found 
unfavourable  for  farther  advance,  Agesilaus  gave 
orders  for  retreating  towards  the  sea.  He  reached 
Ephesus  about  the  close  of  autumn ;  resolved  to 
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employ  the  winter  in  organizing  a  more  powerful 
cavalry,  which  experience  proved  to  be  indispen- 
sable \ 
Agesiiaus         This  autumnal  march  through  Phrygia  was  more 

indifferent     ,  .  ,  ,      .  ^r        .  i  ,        x^ 

to  money  lucrativc  than  glorious.  Yet  it  enables  Xenophon 
bu't  e^er  '  to  bring  to  vicw  different  merits  of  his  hero  Agesi- 
iSg^hS*^^  laus;  in  doing  which  he  exhibits  to  us  ancient 
friends.  warfare  and  Asiatic  habits  on  a  very  painful  side. 
In  common  both  with  Kallikratidas  and  Lysander, 
though  not  with  the  ordinary  Spartan  commanders, 
Agesiiaus  was  indifferent  to  the  acquisition  of  money 
for  himself.  But  he  was  not  the  less  anxious  to 
enrich  his  friends,  and  would  sometimes  connive  at 
unwarrantable  modes  of  acquisition  for  their  benefit. 
Deserters  often  came  in  to  give  information  of  rich 
prizes  or  valuable  prisoners  ;  which  advantages,  if 
he  had  chosen,  he  might  have  appropriated  to  him- 
self. But  he  made  it  a  practice  to  throw  both  the 
booty  and  the  honour  in  the  way  of  some  favourite 
officer ;  just  as  we  have  seen  (in  a  former  chapter), 
that  Xenophon  himself  was  allowed  by  the  army  to 
capture  Asidates  and  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  his 
ransom^.  Again  when  the  army  in  the  course  of 
its  march  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  appeared  to  be  advancing  farther  inland, 
the  authorized  auctioneers,  whose  province  it  was  to 
sell  the  booty,  found  the  buyers  extremely  slack. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  13-15;  Xen.  Ageail.  i.  23.  'Eir^  fjJvrot  ovde  rv 
Tjj  ^fwyiq.  dvh  r^  frcdta  ibvvaro  aTpaT€V€<rOai,  diii  t^v  ^apvafid(ou 
lmr€iav,  &c. 

Plutarch,  Ageail.  c.  9. 

These  military  operations  of  Agesiiaus  are  loosely  adverted  to  m  the 
early  part  of  c.  79  of  the  fourteenth  Book  of  Diodorus. 

2  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  19;  Xen.  Anabas.  vii.  8,  20-23;  Plutarch,  Reipub. 
Gerend.  Pnecept.  p.  809  B.     See  above.  Chapter  btxii.  of  this  History. 
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It  was  difficult  to  keep  or  carry  what  was  bought, 
and  opportunity  for  resale  did  not  seem  at  hand. 
Agesilaus,  while  he  instructed  the  auctioneers  to 
sell  upon  credit,  without  insisting  on  ready  money 
— at  the  same  time  gave  private  hints  to  a  few 
friends  that  he  was  very  shortly  about  to  return  to 
the  sea.  The  friends  thus  warned,  bidding  for  the 
plunder  on  credit  and  purchasing  at  low  prices, 
were  speedily  enabled  to  dispose  of  it  again  at  a 
seaport,  with  large  profits  ^ 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  such  lucrative  His  huma 
graces  procured  for  Agesilaus  many  warm  admirers;  ^l^ctp- 
though  the  eulogies  of  Xenophon  ought  to  have  dl^rtlTd 
been  confined  to  another  point  in  his  conduct,  now  ^^^^^ 
to  be  mentioned.     Agesilaus,  while  securing  for 
his  army  the  plunder  of  the  country  over  which  he 
carried  his  victorious   arms,  took  great- pains  to 
prevent  both  cruelty  and  destruction  of  property. 
When  any  town  surrendered  to  him  on  terms,  his 
exactions  were  neither  ruinous  nor  grossly  humilia- 
ting^.    Amidst  all  the  plunder  realised,  too,  the 
most  valuable  portion  was,  the  adult  natives  of  both 
sexes,  hunted  down  and  brought  in  by  the  preda- 
tory light  troops  of  the  army,  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
Agesilaus  was  vigilant  in   protecting  these  poor 
victims  from  ill-usage ;  inculcating  upon  his  soldiers 
the  duty, ''  not  of  punishing  them  like  wrong-doers, 
but  simply  of  keeping  them  under  guard  as  men^." 

'  Xen.  Ageail.  i.  18.  fravrcr  wofAirkrfOtj  xpll^ora  cXo^ov. 

»  Xen.  Ageal.  i.  20-22. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  19 ;  Xen.  Ageail.  i.  28.    rovs  vir6  tSp  XfjarAv 

So  the  word  Xj/or^r,  used  in  reference  to  the  fleet,  means  the  com- 
mander of  a  predatory  vessel  or  privateer  (Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  30). 
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It  was  the  practice  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  native 
population  often  to  sell  their  little  children  for  ex- 
portation to  travelling  slave  merchants,  from  inabi- 
lity to  maintain  them.  The  children  thus  pur- 
chased, if  they  promised  to  be  handsome,  were 
often  mutilated,  and  fetched  large  prices  as  eunuchs, 
to  supply  the  large  demand  for  the  harems  and  re- 
ligious worship  of  many  Asiatic  towns.  But  in  their 
baste  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  plundering  army, 
these  slave  merchants  were  forced  often  to  leave 
by  the  way-side  the  little  children  whom  they  had 
purchased,  exposed  to  the  wolves,  the  dogs,  or 
starvation.  In  this  wretched  condition,  they  were 
found  by  Agesilaus  on  his  march.  His  humane 
disposition  prompted  him  to  see  them  carried  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  he  gave  them  in  charge  of 
those  old  natives  whom  age  and  feebleness  had 
caused  to  be  left  behind  as  not  worth  carrying  off. 
By  such  active  kindness,  rare  indeed  in  a  Grecian 
general,  towards  the  conquered,  he  earned  the  gra- 
titude of  the  captives,  and  the  sympathies  of  every 
one  around \ 

*  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  21.  Kai  noWdius  fuv  nporjydptv^  rotr  arrparioyrait 
Tovg  A\i<rKOfi§vovs  fiii  ms  ddiKOvs  TifJL<op€l<r6ai,  aXX*  &s  dv6p»' 
novg  SvTas  ^uXaacrciv.  noXXdiciff  di,  ^orc  fieraarpanmtbevotrnf 
€l  aiaSoiTO  jcaraXcXci/Ji/JicVa  iraibdpta  fiiKph  €fiir6p(av,  {A  froX' 
Xoi  «ircoXovi',  bia  t6  vopi^tiv  p^  bvvaa-Bai  hv  iptptiv  avrk  kqI 
Tpf<l>€tv)  €Tr€p€\€ro  Koi  TOVTc^v,  OTTtfff  <rvyKopi(oiT6  froi*  rocff  ^  aZ  dc^ 
yijpas  KaT(iK(\€ipp€vots  alxp^^rois  irooairarr^v  cVtfieXcicr^cu  ovt&^p^ 
cof  /A^rc  vir^  icvmv,  pr^ff  vnh  \vKav,  dia<l>6tipoivTO,  *Qar€  ov  p6iftp 
ol  irwBaif6p€V0t  ravra,  oKKa  jcai  avroi  o2  6XurK6ptvoit  €vptP€i£  avnf 
iylyvovTo, 

Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Thracians  also  sold  their  children  for 
exportation — ir»A€v<n  ra  rtKva  cV*  f(aycoyj  (Herod.  ▼.  6) :  compare 
Philostratus,  Vit.  ApoUon.  viii.  7-12,  p.  346;  and  Ch.  xvi.  Vol.  HI. 
p.  291  of  this  History. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Chian  merchant  Panionius  (like  the  "M&y" 
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This  interesting  anecdote,  imparting  a  glimpse  Sparun 
of  the  ancient  world  in  reference  to  details  which  chu^ter^ 
Grecian  historians  rarely  condescend  to  unveil,  de-  nXd'pri!^ 
monstrates  the  compassionate  disposition  of  Age-  J^J^"^ 
silaus.     We  find  in  conjunction  with  it  another  practice  of 

1       oi  •  1         r  1  .  Asiatics  and 

anecdote,  illustrating  the  Spartan  side  of  his  cha-  Greeks, 
racter.  The  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  du- 
ring  the  expedition  were  brought  to  Ephesus,  and 
sold  during  the  winter  as  slaves  for  the  profit  of  the 
army.  Agesilaus — being  then  busily  employed  in 
training  his  troops  to  military  efficiency,  especially 
for  the  cavalry  service  during  the  ensuing  campaign 
— thought  it  advisable  to  impress  them  with  con- 
tempt for  the  bodily  capacity  and  prowess  of  the 
natives.  He  therefore  directed  the  heralds  who 
conducted  the  auction,  to  put  the  prisoners  up  to 
sale  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity.  To  have  the  body 
thus  exposed,  was  a  thing  never  done,  and  even 

lefums  mango  "  in  Martial — "  Sed  Mitylenaei  roseus  mangonis  ephebus" 
Martial,  vii.  7^) — as  haying  conducted  on  a  large  scale  the  trade  of  pur- 
chasing boys,  looking  out  for  such  as  were  handsome,  to  supply  the 
great  demand  in  the  East  for  eunuchs,  who  were  supposed  to  make 
better  and  more  attached  servants.  Herodot.viii.  105.  6k»£  ykp  ler^o-oiro 
(Panionius)  iraibas  ttbtos  iirafifUvovs,  iKrofiv^v,  ayivtc^v  cVdoXcc  cs 
2apbi£  re  Koi  ''E<f)€a-ov  xprnjuartidv  fuyoKtoV  napa  yhp  roia-i  Papfidpouri 
rifiMHTtpoL  §l<Ti  oi  wvwxoi,  iriarios  €tv€Ka  rijs  ndoijs,  tS>v  €vynv^«dv. 
Boys  were  necessary,  as  the  operation  was  performed  in  childhood  or 
youth — iralbts  iierofuai  (Herodot.  vi.  6-32 :  compare  iii.  48).  The  Ba- 
bylonians, in  addition  to  their  large  pecuniary  tribute,  had  to  furnish  to 
the  Persian  court  annually  500  nalbas  €KTo/iias  (Herodot.  iii.  92).  For 
some  farther  remarks  on  the  preference  of  the  Persians  both  for  the 
persons  and  the  services  of  tvvovxoi,  see  Dio  Chrysostom,  Orat.  xxi. 
p.  270 ;  Xenoph.  Cyropsed.  vii.  5, 61-66.  Hellanikus  (Fr.  169,  ed. Didot) 
affirmed  that  the  Persians  had  derived  both  the  persons  so  employed, 
and  the  habit  of  employing  them,  from  the  Babylonians. 

When  Mr.  Hanway  was  travelling  near  the  Caspian,  among  the  Kal- 
mucks, little  children  of  two  or  three  years  of  age,  were  often  tendered 
to  him  for  sale,  at  two  rubles  per  head  (Hanway's  Travels,  ch.  xvi. 
p.  65,  66). 
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held  disgraceful,  by  the  native  Asiatics ;  while 
among  the  Greeks,  the  practice  was  universal  for 
purposes  of  exercise — or  at  least  had  become  uni- 
versal during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries — ^for 
we  are  told  that  originally  the  Asiatic  feeling  on  this 
point  had  prevailed  throughout  Greece.  It  was  one 
of  the  obvious  differences  between  Grecian  and 
Asiatic  customs^ — that  in  the  former,  both  the 
exercises  of  the  palaestra,  as  well  as  the  matches  in 
the  solemn  games,  required  competitors  of  every 
rank  to  contend  naked.  Agesilaus  himself  stripped 
thus  habitually ;  Alexander  prince  of  Macedon  had 
done  so,  when  he  ran  at  the  Olympic  stadium^ — also 
the  combatants  out  of  the  great  family  of  the  Diago- 
rids  of  Rhodes,  when  they  gained  their  victories  in 
the  Olympic  pankratium — and  all  those  other  noble 
pugilists,  wrestlers,  and  runners,  descended  from 
gods  and  heroes,  upon  whom  Pindar  pours  forth 
his  complimentary  odes. 

On  this  occasion  at  Ephesus,  Agesilaus  gave 
special  orders  to  put  up  the  Asiatic  prisoners  to 
auction  naked ;  not  at  all  by  way  of  insult,  but  in 
order  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  Greek  soldier,  as 
he  contemplated  them,  how  much  he  gained  by  his 
own  bodily  training  and  frequent  exposure — and 
how  inferior  was  the  condition  of  men  whose  bodies 
never  felt  the  sun  or  wind.  They  displayed  a  white 
skin,  plump  and  soft  limbs,  weak  and  undeveloped 
muscles,  like  men  accustomed  to  be  borne  in  car- 
riages instead  of  walking  or  running ;  from  whence 

'  Herodot.  i.  10.  wapa  yhp  rolirt  AvBolatf  ax^^^v  ^  napa  roia-i 
SXXoKTi  fiapPapouri,  koI  Sv^pa  6<f>Bfivai  yvfxvbv,  es  altrxyvfiv  fKyakrjv 
^p€4.    Compare  Thucyd.  i.  6;  Plato,  Republic,  v.  3,  p.  462  D. 

«  Herodot.  v.  22. 
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-we  indirectly  learn  that  many  of  them  were  men  in 
wealthy  circumstances.  And  the  purpose  of  Age^ 
silaus  was  completely  answered ;  since  his  soldiers, 
when  they  witnessed  such  evidences  of  bodily  in- 
competence, thought  that  '*  the  enemies  against 
whom  they  had  to  contend  were  not  more  formi- 
dable than  women\"  Such  a  method  of  illustrating 
the  diflference  between  good  and  bad  physical  train- 
ing, would  hardly  have  occurred  to  any  one  except 
a  Spartan,  brought  up  under  the  Lykurgean  rules. 

While  Agesilaus  thus  brought  home  to  the  vision  Efforts  of 
of  his  soldiers  the  inefficiency  of  untrained  bodies,  toSlinhia 
he  kept  them  throughout  the  winter  under  hard  "™y»»nd 

r  <D  jQ  procure 

work  and  drill,  as  well  in  the  palaestra  as  in  arms,  cavalry. 
A  force  of  cavalry  was  still  wanting.  To  procure 
it,  he  enrolled  all  the  richest  Greeks  in  the  various 
Asiatic  towns,  as  conscripts  to  serve  on  horseback ; 
giving  each  of  them  le^ve  to  exempt  himself,  how- 
ever, by  providing  a  competent  substitute  and 
equipment — man,  horse,  and  arms*.  Before  the 
commencement  of  spring,  an  adequate  force  of  ca- 

^  Xen.  Hell^.  iii.  4,  19.  'HyoCfiivos  de,  koI  t6  Karaff>povti¥  r&w 
sroXe/uW  p&iirjw  rtva  c/i/3dXXciv  vphs  rb  fidxtoSai,  frpo€iir€  rols  Krjpv(t, 
Tovs  V9r6  T&p  \jjirT&¥  &KiirKOfi€vovs  fiapfiapov^  yvfivovs  ir»\€iv,  'Op&vrts 
oZv  o2  OTparMorac  XcvKovff  /icv,  bih  t6  firib€iroT€  €Kdv€a6at,  fuikaKovs 
^  Koi  dir6povSf  dta  r6  cxct  cvr'  o^pdrtov  €ivat,  Mpurav,  oldtp  diocVccv 
t6v  irdXe/iov  fj  <i  yvvcu^l  dcoi  paxfo-Bai. 

Xen.  Agesil.  i.  28— where  he  has  it — movas  dc  koi  mrdvovs,  dtck  r6 
act  rn-*  oxTipdnap  c2yat  (Polyfenus^  ii.  1,  5;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  9). 

Frontinus  (i.  18)  recounts  a  proceeding  somewhat  similar  on  the  part 
of  Gelon,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera  in 
Sicily: — ''G^lo  Syracusarum  tyrannus^  hello  adversus  Poenos  suscepto, 
cum  multos  oepisset,  infirmisaimum  quemque  prsecipue  ex  auxiliaribus, 
qui  nigerrimi  erant,  nudatum  in  conspectu  suorum  produxit,  ut  per- 
suaderet  contemnendos." 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4, 15;  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  23.  Compare  what  is  re- 
lated about  Scipio  Africanus — lavy,  xxix.  1. 

VOL.  IX.  2  B 
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yalry  was  thus  assembled  at  Ephesu8»  and  put  into 
tolerable  exercise.  Throughout  the  whole  winter, 
that  city  became  a  place  of  arms,  consecrated  to 
drilling  and  gymnastic  exercises.  On  parade  as 
well  as  in  the  palaestra,  Agesilaus  himself  was  fore- 
most in  setting  the  example  of  obedience  and  hard 
work.  Frizes  were  given  to  the  diligent  and  impro- 
ving, among  hoplites,  horsemen,  and  light  troops ; 
while  the  armourers,  braziers,  leather-cutters,  &c., 
all  the  various  artisans  whose  trade  lay  in  muni- 
ments of  war,  were  in  the  fullest  employment.  "  It 
was  a  sight  full  of  encouragement  (says  Xenophon, 
who  was  doubtless  present  and  took  part  in  it),  to 
see  Agesilaus  and  the  soldiers  leaving  the  gymna- 
sium, all  with  wreaths  on  their  heads ;  and  marching 
to  the  temple  of  Artemis  to  dedicate  their  wreaths 
to  the  goddess  ^" 
B.C.395.  Before  Agesilaus  was  in  condition  to  begin  his 
Agediaas  military  operations  for  the  spring,  the  first  year  of 
wtfa^ns^  his  command  had  passed  over.  Thirty  fresh  coun- 
p^es,  sellers  reached  Ephesus  from  Sparta,  superseding 
▼?rt  *^^  *^®  ^^^'  thirty  under  Lysander,  who  forthwith  re- 
sardis.  turned  home.  The  army  was  now  not  only  more 
numerous,  but  better  trained,  and  more  systemati- 
cally arranged,  than  in  the  preceding  campaign. 
Agesilaus  distributed  the  various  divisions  under  the 
command  of  diflferent  members  of  the  new  Thirty ; 
the  cavalry  being  assigned  to  XenoklSs,  the  Neoda- 
mode  hoplites  to  Skyth6s,  the  Cyreians  to  Herippi- 
das,  the  Asiatic  contingents  toMigdon.  He  then  gave 
out  that  he  should  march  straight  against  Sardis. 
Nevertheless  Tissaphernes,  who  was  in  that  place, 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  4, 17, 18 ;  Xen.  Ageal.  i.  26,  27. 
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conBtruing  this  proclamation  as  a  feint,  and  believing 
that  the  real  march  would  be  directed  against  Karia, 
disposed  his  cavalry  in  the  plain  of  the  Maeander  as 
he  had  done  in  the  preceding  campaign ;  while  his 
infantry  were  sent  still  farther  southward  within  the 
Karian  frontier.  On  this  occasion,  however.  Age- 
silaus  marched  as  he  had  announced,  in  the  direc^ 
tion  of  Sardis.  For  three  days  he  plundered  the 
country  without  seeing  an  enemy ;  nor  was  it  until 
the  fourth  day  that  the  cavalry  of  Tissapbernes 
could  be  summoned  back  to  oppose  him ;  the  in- 
fantry being  even  yet  at  a  distance.  On  reaching 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pakt61us,  this  Persian  ca*- 
valry  found  the  Greek  light  troops  dispersed  for 
the  purpose  of  plunder,  attacked  them  by  surprise, 
and  drove  them  in  with  considerable  loss.  Pre- 
sently however  Agesilaus  himself  came  up,  and 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  charge,  anxious  to  bring  on 
a  battle  before  the  Persian  infantry  could  arrive  in 
the  field.  In  efficiency,  it  appears,  the  Persian 
cavalry  was  a  full  match  for  his  cavalry,  and  in 
number  apparently  superior.  But  when  he  brought 
up  his  infantry,  and  caused  his  peltasts  and  younger 
hoplites  to  join  the  cavalry  in  a  vigorous  attack- 
victory  soon  declared  on  his  side.  The  Persians 
were  put  to  flight  and  many  of  them  drowned  in 
the  Pakt61us.  Their  camp  too  was  taken,  with  a 
valuable  booty;  including  several  camels,  which 
Agesilaus  afterwards  took  with  him  into  Greece. 
This  success  ensured  to  him  the  unopposed  mastery 
of  all  the  territory  round  Sardis.  He  carried  his 
ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  that  city,  plundering 
the  gardens  and  ornamented  ground,  proclaimiug 

2  b2 
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liberty  to  those  within,  and  defying  Tissaphemed 
to  come  out  and  fights 
Artaxcrxes       The  Career  of  that  timid  and  treacherous  satrap 

causes  Tis- 

saphemes  now  approached  its  close.  The  Persians  in  or  near 
^th^d^  Sardis  loudly  complained  of  tiim  as  leaving  them 
J^'ijy  undefended,  from  cowardice  and  anxiety  for  his  own 
Tithranstcs.  residence  in  Karia ;  while  the  court  of  Susa  was 
now  aware  that  the  powerful  reinforcement  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  last  year,  intended  to  drive 
Agesilaus  out  of  Asia,  had  been  made  to  achieve 
absolutely  nothing.  To  these  grounds  of  just  dis* 
satisfaction  was  added  a  court  intrigue;  to  which, 
and  to  the  agency  of  a  person  yet  more  worthless 
and  cruel  than  himself,  Tissaphernes  fell  a  victim. 
The  Queen  Mother  Parysatis  had  never  forgiven 
him  for  having  been  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  her  son  Cyrus.  Her  in- 
fluence being  now  re-established  over  the  mind  of 
Artaxerxes,  she  took  advantage  of  the  existing  dis* 
credit  of  the  satrap  to  get  an  order  sent  down  for 
his  deposition  and  death.  Tithraustes,  the  bearer 
of  this  order,  seized  him  by  stratagem  at  Kolossae 
in  Phrygia,  while  he  was  in  the  bath,  and  caused 
him  to  be  beheaded*. 
B.C.  396.         The  mission  of  Tithraustes  to  Asia  Minor  was 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  21-24;  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  32,  33;  Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  10. 

Diodorus  (xiv.  80)  professes  to  describe  this  battle;  but  his  descrip- 
tion is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  Xenophon,  which  is  better 
authority.  Among  other  points  of  di£ference,  Diodorus  affirms  that  the 
Persians  had  60,000  infantrj';  and  Pausanias  also  states  (iii.  9,  3)  that 
the  number  of  Persian  infantry  in  this  battle  was  greater  than  had  ever 
been  got  together  since  the  times  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Whereas 
Xenophon  expressly  states  that  the  Persian  infantry  had  not  oome  up> 
and  took  no  part  m  the  oattle. 

•  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  23;  Diodor.  xiv.  80;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4, 25. 
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accompanied  by  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Persia  for  prosecuting  the  war  against  Sparta  with 
vigour,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land ;  and  also  for  fo- 
menting  the  anti-Spartan  movement  which  burst 
out  into  hostilities  this  year  in  Greece.  At  first,  Ncgotia- 
however,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Tissa-  Iw^'J^ie 
phernes,  Tithraustes  endeavoured  to  open  negotia-  ^J l^cS? 
tions  with  Agesilaus ;  who  was  in  military  posses-  laus— the 
sion  of  the  country  round  Sardis,  while  that  city  Asia  Minor 
itself  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  Ariseus—  each  other, 
probably  the  same  Persian  who  had  formerly  been 
general  under  Cyrus,  and  who  had  now  again  re- 
volted from  Artaxerxes^  Tithraustes  took  credit 
to  the  justice  of  the  King  for  having  punished 
the  late  satrap  ;  out  of  whose  perfidy  (he  affirmed) 
the  war  had  arisen.  He  then  summoned  Agesilaus, 
in  the  King's  name,  to  evacuate  Asia,  leaving 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  pay  their  original  tribute 
to  Persia,  but  to  enjoy  complete  autonomy,  sub- 
ject to  that  one  condition.  Had  this  proposition 
been  accepted  and  executed,  it  would  have  secured 
these  Greeks  against  Persian  occupation  or  govern- 
ors; a  much  milder  fate  for  them  than  that  to 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  consented  in  their 
conventions  withTissaphernes  sixteen  years  before', 
and  analogous  to  the  position  in  which  the  Chalki- 
dians  of  Thrace  had  been  placed  with  regard  to 
Athens,  under  the  peace  of  Nikias^ ;  subject  to  a 
fixed  tribute,  yet  autonomous — with  no  other  obliga- 
tion or  interference.  Agesilaus  replied  that  he  had 
no  power  to  entertain  such  a  proposition  without 
the  authorities  at  home,  whom  he  accordingly  sent 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  14,  25;  iv.  1,  27. 
Thucyd.  tiii.  18,  37,  68.  »  Thucyd.  v.  18,  5. 
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to  consult.  But  in  the  interim  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Titbraustes  to  conclude  an  armistice  for 
six  months,  and  to  move  out  of  bis  satrapy  into  that 
of  Pbarnabazus ;  receiving  a  contribution  of  thirty 
talents  towards  the  temporary  maintenance  of  the 
army^  These  satraps  generally  acted  more  like 
independent  or  even  hostile  princes,  than  coope- 
rating colleagues ;  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Persian  empire. 
B.0. 395.  When  Agesilaus  had  reached  the  neighbourhood 

Commence-  of  Kym6,  ou  his  march  northward  to  the  Helles- 

ment  of  j        ' 

action  at  pontine  Phrygia,  be  received  a  dispatch  from  home, 

s^lJS^*  placing  the  Spartan  naval  force  in  the  Asiatic  seas 

San^o!"  under  his  command,  as  well  as  the  land-force,  and 

»d  by*PCT^  empowering  him  to  name  whomsoever  he  chose  as 

Bian  Bhipa  acting  admiral^.     For  the  first  time  since  the  battle 

and  money,  ^ 

oommands  of  iEgospotami,  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  was 
eighty  aaa  beginning  to  be  threatened,  and  increased  efforts  on 
of  iSriau^  her  part  were  becoming  requisite.  Pbarnabazus, 
going  up  in  person  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes, 
had  by  pressing  representations  obtained  a  large 
subsidy  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  in  Cyprus  and  Phoe- 
nicia, to  act  under  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon 
against  the  Lacedaemonians^.  That  officer — with  a 
fleet  of  forty  triremes,  before  the  equipment  of  the 
remainder  was  yet  complete — had  advanced  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  Kaunus,  at 
the  south-western  corner  of  the  peninsula,  on  the 
frontier  of  Karia  and  Lykia.  In  this  port  he  was 
besieged  by  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  120  tri- 
remes under  Pharax.  But  a  Persian  reinforcement 
strengthened  the  fleet  of  Konon  to  eighty  sail,  and 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  26 ;  Diodor.  ziy.  80.  i^firfvmlovf  ipoxdf, 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  27.  Diodor.  xiv.  39;  Jwstin,  vi.  1. 
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put  the  place  out  of  danger ;  so  that  Pharax,  de- 
sisting from  the  siege,  retired  to  Rhodes. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Konon,  however,  who  was  Rhodes  re- 
now  with  his  fleet  of  eighty  sail  near  the  Cherso-  the  Spttun 
nesus  of  Knidus,  emboldened  the  Rhodians  to  revolt  ^n^Tcap- 
from  Sparta.     It  was  at  Rhodes  that  the  general  ^^^ 
detestation  of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire,  disgraced  ^™^e«*»* 
in  so  many  different  cities  by  the  local  Dekarchies 
and  by  the  Spartan  harmosts,  first  manifested  itself. 
And  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Rhodian  popula- 
tion, that  their  revolt  took  place  while  the  fleet  of 
Pharax  was  (in  part  at  least)  actually  in  the  har- 
bour,  and  they   drove  him  out  of  it\     Konon, 
whose  secret  encouragements  had  helped  to  excite 
this  insurrection,  presently  sailed  to  Rhodes  with 
his  fleet,  and  made  the  island  his  main  station.     It 
threw  into  his  hands  an  unexpected  advantage ;  for 
a  numerous  fleet' of  vessels  arrived  there  shortly 
afterwards,  sent  by  Nephereus  the  native  king  of 
Egypt  (which  was  in  revolt  against  the  Persians) 
with  marine  stores  and  grain  to  the  aid  of  the  La« 
cedaemonians.     Not  having  been  apprised  of  the 
recent  revolt,  these  vessels  entered  the  harbour  of 
Rhodes  as  if  it  were  still  a  Lacedaemonian  island  ; 
and  their  cargoes  were  thus  appropriated  by  Konon 
and  the  Rhodians^. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  79.  *P6dioi  be  c«e0aX($n-cff  t6»  t&v  HfkoTrovinja-lav 
(rrSKo¥,  dirta-njirav  dn6  Aeuctdaifiovimp,  Kal  t6»  K6y<9va  vpotredc^can-o 
p^rh  Tov  (TT^Kov  iravrits  eh  rfjv  irc$Xiv« 

Compare  Androtion  apud  Pauaa]iiam>  yL  7,  2* 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  79;  Justin  (vi.  2)  calla  this  native  Egyptian  king 
Hereynion. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  uniform  practice,  for  the  corn-ships  coming 
from  Egypt  to  Greece  to  halt  at  Rhodes  (Demostheu.  cont.  Dionysodor. 
p.  1285 :  compare  Herodot.  ii.  182). 
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Anxiety  of  In  recounting  the  various  revolts  of  the  depend- 
moniaiw—  cncics  of  Athens  which  took  place  during  the  Pe- 
a^ntS"  loponnesian  war,  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  more 

ma^cut  *^^^  ^"^®  *^^*^  ^^^  °^  '^^°^  '^^^  place  not  merely  in 
Bea  as  weu    jjjg  absence  of  any  Athenian  force,  but  even  at  the 

as  on  land.  ^ 

instigation  (in  most  cases)  of  a  present  hostile  force 
— by  the  contrivance  of  a  local  party — and  without 
privity  or  previous  consent  of  the  bulk  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  present  revolt  of  Rhodes,  forming  a  re- 
markable contrast  on  all  these  points,  occasioned  the 
utmost  surprise  and  indignation  among  the  Lacedae- 
monians. They  saw  themselves  about  to  enter  upon 
a  renewed  maritime  war,  without  that  aid  which 
they  had  reckoned  on  receiving  from  Egypt,  and 
with  aggravated  uncertainty  in  respect  to  their  de- 
pendencies and  tribute.  It  was  under  this  prospect- 
ive anxiety  that  they  took  the  step  of  nominating 
Agesilaus  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  as  well  as  of 
the  army,  in  order  to  ensure  unity  of  operations' ; 
though  a  distinction  of  functions,  which  they  had 
hitherto  set  great  value  upon  maintaining,  was  thus 
broken  down — and  though  the  two  commands  had 
never  been  united  in  any  king  before  Agesilaus^ 
Pharax,  the  previous  admiral,  was  recalled*. 

But  the  violent  displeasure  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
against  the  revolted  Rhodians  was  still  better  at- 
tested by  another  proceeding.  Among  all  the  great 

»  Xe6.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  27. 

«  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  10;  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  22. 

*  The  Lacedsemonian  named  Pharax,  mentioned  by  Theopompus 
(Fragm.  218,  ed.  Didot :  compare  Athenseua,  xii.  p.  636)  as  a  profligate 
and  extravagant  person,  is  more  probably  an  officer  who  served  under 
Dionysius  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  about  forty  years  after  the  revolt  of 
Rhodes.  The  difference  of  time  appears  so  great,  that  we  must  pro« 
bably  suppose  two  different  men  bearing  the  same  name. 
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families  at  Rhodes,  none  were  more  distinguished  serentyof 
than  the  Diagoridae.  Its  members  were  not  only  dtemonians 
generals  and  high  political  functionaries  in  their  ^odian 
native  island,  but  had  attained  even  Pan-hellenic  ^^^trf 
celebrity  by  an  unparalleled  series  of  victories  at  J^^j^'f 
the  Olympic  and  other  great  solemnities.  Dorieus,  of  the « 
a  member  of  this  family,  had  gained  the  victory  in  Athens, 
the  pankration  at  Olympia  on  three  successive  so* 
lemnities.  He  had  obtained  seven  prizes  in  the 
Nemean,  and  eight  in  the  Isthmian  games.  He  had 
carried  off  the  prize  at  one  Pythian  solemnity  with- 
out a  contest — no  one  daring  to  stand  up  against 
him  in  the  fearful  struggle  of  the  pankration.  As 
a  Rhodian,  while  Rhodes  was  a  subject  ally  of 
Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  had  been 
so  pronounced  in  his  attachment  to  Sparta  as  to 
draw  on  himself  a  sentence  of  banishment ;  upon 
which  he  had  retired  to  Thurii,  and  had  been  active 
in  hostility  to  Athens  after  the  Syracusan  cata- 
strophe. Serving  against  her  in  ships  fitted  out  at 
his  own  cost,  he  had  been  captured  in  407  b.c.  by 
the  Athenians  and  brought  in  as  prisoner  to  Athens. 
By  the  received  practice  of  war  in  that  day,  his  life 
was  forfeited ;  and  over  and  above  such  practice, 
the  name  of  Dorieus  was  peculiarly  odious  to  the 
Athenians.  But  when  they  saw  before  the  public 
assembly  a  captive  enemy,  of  heroic  lineage  as  well 
as  of  unrivalled  athletic  majesty  and  renown,  their 
previous  hatred  was  so  overpowered  by  symnathy 
and  admiration,  that  they  liberated  him  by  public 
vote,  and  dismissed  him  unconditionally  \ 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  i.  6, 19. 

Compare  a  rimilar  instanoe  of  merciful  dealing,  on  the  part  of  the 
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This  interesting  anecdote,  which  has  already  been 
related  in  my  eighth  volume  ^  is  here  again  notioed 
as  a  contrast  to  the  treatment  which  the  samo 
Dorieus  now  underwent  from  the  Lacedaemonians. 
What  he  had  been  doing  since,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  now  revolted  from 
Sparta,  he  was  not  only  absent  from  the  island, 
but  actually  in  or  near  Peloponnesus.  Such  how- 
ever was  the  wrath  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Rhodians  generally,  that  Dorieus  was  seized  by  their 
order,  brought  to  Sparta,  and  there  condemned 
and  executed^  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  he 
can  have  had  any  personal  concern  in  the  revolt. 
Had  such  been  the  fact,  he  would  have  been  in  the 
island — or  would  at  least  have  taken  care  not  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  Lacedaemonians  when  the 
revolt  happened.  Perhaps  however  other  members 
of  the  Diagoridae,  his  family,  once  so  much  attached 
to  Sparta,  may  have  taken  part  in  it ;  for  we  know, 
by  the  example  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  that  the 
Lysandrian  Dekarchies  and  Spartan  barmosts  made 
themselves  quite  as  formidable  to  oligarchical  as  to 
democratical  politicians,  and  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  the  Diagoridae  may  have  become  less  philo^ 
Laconian  in  their  politics. 
Sentiment       xbis  extreme  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 

of  a  mnlti- 

tude  com-    same  man  by  Athens  and  by  Sparta  raises  instructive 

that  of?n-    reflections.     It  exhibits  the  difference  both  between 

dividuaia.     j^ihenjan  and  Spartan  sentiment,  and  between  the 

sentiment  of  a  multitude  and  that  of  a  few.    The 

Syracusan  aasembly,  towards  tbe  Sikel   prince   Duketiua   (Diodor. 
xi.  92). 

1  Hist,  of  Greece,  Vol.  VIII.  Ch.  Ixiv.  p.  21?. 

'  Pauaanias,  vi.  7>  2. 
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grand  and   sacred  personality  of  the  Hieronike 
Porieus,  when  exhibited  to  the  senses  of  the  Athe- 
nian multitude— the  spectacle  of  a  man  in  chains 
before  them,  who  had  been  proclaimed  victor  and 
crowned  on  so  many  solemn  occasions  before  the 
largest  assemblages  of  Greeks  ever  brought  toge- 
ther— produced  an  overwhelming  effect  upon  their 
emotions  ;  sufficient  not  only  to  efface  a  strong  pre- 
established  antipathy  founded  on  active  past  hosti- 
lity, but  to  countervail  a  just  cause  of  revenge, 
speaking  in  the  language  of  that  day.  But  the  same 
appearance  produced  no  effect  at  all  on  the  Spartan 
Ephors  and  Senate ;  not  sufficient  even  to  hinder 
them  from  putting  Dorieus  to  death,  though  he 
had  given  them  no  cause  for  antipathy  or  revenge, 
simply  as  a  sort  of  retribution  for  the  revolt  of  the 
island.     Now  this  difference  depended  partly  upon 
the  difference  between  the  sentiment  of  Athenians 
and  Spartans,  but  partly  also  upon  the  difference 
tween  the  sentiment  of  a  multitude  and  that  of  a 
few.     Had  Dorieus  been  brought  before  a  select 
judicial  tribunal  at  Athens,  instead  of  before  the 
Athenian  public  assembly — or  had  the  case  been 
discussed  before  the  assembly  in  his  absence — ^he 
would  have  been  probably  condemned,  conformably 
to  usage,  under  the  circumstances  ;  but  the  vehe- 
ment emotion  worked  by  his  presence  upon  the 
multitudinous  spectators  of  the  assembly,  rendered 
such  a  course  intolerable  to  them.     It  has  been 
common  with  historians  of  Athens  to  dwell  upon 
the  passions  of  the  public  assembly  as  if  it  were 
susceptible   of  excitement   only  in   an   angry   or 
vindictive  direction;   whereas  the  truth   is,   and 
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the  example  before  us  illustrates,  that  they  were 
open-minded  in  one  direction  as  well  as  in  another, 
and  that  the  present  emotion,  whatever  it  might 
be,  merciful  or  sympathetic  as  well  as  resentful, 
was  intensified  by  the  mere  fact  of  multitude.  And 
thus,  where  the  established  rule  of  procedure  hap- 
pened to  be  cruel,  there  was  some  chance  of  moving 
an  Athenian  assembly  to  mitigate  it  in  a  particular 
case,  though  the  Spartan  Ephors  or  Senate  would 
be  inexorable  in  carrying  it  out — ^if  indeed  they  did 
not,  as  seems  probable  in  the  case  of  Dorieus,  actu- 
ally go  beyond  it  in  rigour. 
B.C.  395.         While  Konon  and  the  Rhodians  were  thus  raising 
A^riuuto  hostilities  against  Sparta  by  sea,  Agesilaus,  on  re- 
Sh^*'tL    c^'^^^S  ^*  Kym6  the  news  of  his  nomination  to  the 
henamet     doublc  Command,  immediately  dispatched  orders  to 
adminL      the  dependent  maritime  cities  and  islands,  requiring 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  new  triremes. 
Such  was  the  influence  of  Sparta,  and  so  much  did 
the  local  governments  rest  upon  its  continuance, 
that  these  requisitions  were  zealously  obeyed.  Many 
leading  men  incurred  considerable  expense,  from 
desire  to  acquire  his  favour  ;  so  that  a  fleet  of  120 
new  triremes  was  ready  by  the  ensuing  year.  Age- 
silaus, naming  his  brother-in-law  Peisander  to  act 
as  admiral,  sent  him  to  superintend  the  prepara- 
tions; a  brave  young  man,  but  destitute  both  of 
skill  and  experience  ^ 
operatioiis       Meanwhile  he  himself  pursued  his  march  (about 
anintt       the  beginning  of  autumn)  towards  the  satrapy  of 
uzttB.        Pharnabazus — Phrygia  south  and  south-east  of  the 
Propontis.     Under  the  active  guidance  of  his  new 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  4,  28,  29;  Plutaich,  Agedl.  e.  10. 
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auxiliary  SpithridateSi  he  plundered  the  country, 
capturing  some  towns,  and  reducing  others  to  capi- 
tulate ;  with  considerable  advantage  to  bis  soldiers. 
Pharnabazus,  having  no  sufficient  army  to  hazard  a 
battle  in  defence  of  his  satrapy,  concentrated  all 
his  force  near  his  own  residence  at  Daskylium,  offer-^ 
ing  no  opposition  to  the  march  of  Agesilaus ;  who 
was  induced  by  Spithridates  to  traverse  Phrygia 
and  enter  Paphlagonia,  in  hopes  of  concluding  an 
alliance  with  the  Paphlagonian  prince  Otys.  That 
prince,  in  nominal  dependence  on  Persia,  could 
muster  the  best  cavalry  in  the  Persian  empire.  But 
he  had  recently  refused  to  obey  an  invitation  from 
the  court  at  Susa,  and  he  now  not  only  welcomed 
the  appearance  of  Agesilaus,  but  concluded  an  alli<> 
ance  with  him,  strengthening  him  with  an  auxiliary 
body  of  cavalry  and  peltasts.  Anxious  to  requite 
Spithridates  for  his  iser vices,  and  vehemently  at- 
tached to  his  son,  the  beautiful  youth  Megabates — 
Agesilaus  persuaded  Otys  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
Spithridates.  He  even  caused  her  to  be  conveyed 
by  sea  in  a  Lacedaemonian  trireme — probably  from 
Abydos  to  Sinop6\ 

>  Xen.  Heflen.  iv.  1,  1-16. 

The  negotiation  of  this  marriage  by  Agesilaus  is  detailed  in  a  curious 
and  interesting  manner  by  Xenophon.  His  conversation  with  Otys 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  thirty  Spartan  counsellors,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  presence  of  Xenophon  himself. 

The  attachment  of  Agesilaus  to  the  youth  Megabazus  or  Megabates, 
is  marked  in  the  Hellenica  (iv.  1,  6-28)—- but  is  more  strongly  brought 
out  in  the  Agesilaus  of  Xenophon  (v.  6),  and  in  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  11. 

In  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  (five  years  before)  along 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  a  Paphlagonian  prince  named  Kory- 
las  is  mentioned  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  5,  22;  v.  6,  8).  Whether  there  was 
more  than  one  Paphlagonian  prince — or  whether  Otys  was  successor  of 
Koiylas^— we  cannot  tell. 
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H«  Je^he        Reinforced  by  the  Paphlagonian  auxiliaries,  Age- 
reaidence  of  silaus  prosecuted  the  war  with  augmented  vigour 
and  rar^^'   agaiust  the  Batrapy  of  Pharnabazus.     He  now  ap- 
cam^-^     preached  the  neighbourhood  of  Daskylium,  the  re- 
^^^to      sidence  of  the  satrap  himself,  inherited  from  his 
|pj^-      father  Pharnak^s,  who  had  been  satrap  before  him. 
This  was  a  well-supplied  country,  full  of  rich  vil- 
lages, embellished  with  parks  and  gardens  for  the 
satrap's  hunting  and   gratification:   the  sporting 
tastes  of  Xenophon  lead  him  also  to  remark  that 
there  were  plenty  of  birds  for  the  fowler,  with  rivers 
full  of  fish^     In  this  agreeable  region  Agesilaus 
passed  the  winter.  His  soldiers,  abundantly  supplied 
with  provisions,  became  so  careless,  and  straggled 
with  so  much  contempt  of  their  enemy,  that  Pharna-* 
bazus,  with  a  body  of  400  cavalry  and  two  scythed 
chariots,  found  an  opportunity  of  attacking  700  of 
them  by  surprise ;   driving  them  back  with  con- 
siderable loss,  until  Agesilaus  came  up  to  protect 
them  with  the  hoplites. 

This  partial  misfortune,  however,  was  speedily 
avenged.  Fearful  of  being  surrounded  and  cap« 
tured,  Pharnabazus  refrained  from  occupying  any 
fixed  position.  He  hovered  about  the  country, 
carrying  his  valuable  property  along  with  him,  and 
keeping  his  place  of  encampment  as  secret  as  he 
could.  The  watchful  Spithridates,  nevertheless, 
having  obtained  information  that  he  was  encamped 
for  the  night  in  the  village  of  KanS,  about  18  miles 
distant,  Herippidas  (one  of  the  thirty  Spartans)  \m- 
dertook  a  night-march  with  a  detachment  to  surprise 
him.  Two  thousand  Grecian  hoplites,  the  like  num- 

}  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  I,  16-33. 
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ber  of  light-armed  peltasts,  and  Spithridates  with  the 
Paphlagonian  horse,  were  appointed  to  accompany 
him.  Though  many  of  these  soldiers  took  advan- 
tage of  the  darkness  to  evade  attendance,  the  enter* 
prise  proved  completely  successful.  The  camp  of 
Fharnabazus  was  surprised  at  break  of  day ;  his 
Mysian  advanced  guards  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
he  himself,  with  all  his  troops,  was  compelled  to  take 
flight  with  scarcely  any  resistance.  All  his  stores, 
plate,  and  personal  furniture^  together  with  a  large 
baggage-train  and  abundance  of  prisoners,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  As  the  Paphlagonians 
under  Spithridates  formed  the  cavalry  of  the  victo- 
rious detachment,  they  naturally  took  more  spoil  and 
more  prisoners  than  the  infantry.  They  were  pro- 
ceeding to  carry  off  their  acquisitions,  when  Herip- 
pidas  interfered  and  took  every  thing  away  from 
them  ;  placing  the  entire  spoil  of  every  description, 
under  the  charge  of  Grecian  officers,  to  be  sold  by 
formal  auction  in  a  Grecian  city ;  after  which  the 
proceeds  were  to  be  distributed  or  applied  by  public 
authority.  The  orders  of  Herippidas  were  conform- 
able to  the  regular  and  systematic  proceeding  of 
Grecian  officers ;  but  Spithridates  and  the  Paphla- 
gonians were  probably  justified  by  Asiatic  practice 
in  appropriating  that  which  they  had  themselves 
captured.  Moreover,  the  order,  disagreeable  in  it- 
self, was  enforced  against  them  with  Lacedaemonian 
harshness  of  manner  S  unaccompanied  by  any  gua- 
rantee that  they  would  be  allowed,  even  at  last,  a 
fair  share  of  the  proceeds.  Resenting  the  conduct 
of  Herippidas  as  combining  injury  with  insult,  they 

>  Plutarch^  Ageail.  c.  11.  vucpbs  &f  c^craor^f  r&v  kKow^pt^v,  &c. 
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deserted  in  the  night  and  fled  to  Sardis,  where  the 
Persian  Ariaeus  was  in  actual  revolt  against  the 
court  of  Susa.  This  was  a  serious  loss,  and  still 
more  serious  chagrin,  to  Agesilaus.  He  was  not 
only  deprived  of  valuable  auxiliary  cavalry,  and  of 
an  enterprising  Asiatic  informant ;  but  the  report 
would  be  spread  that  he  defrauded  his  Asiatic  allies 
of  their  legitimate  plunder,  and  others  would  thus 
be  deterred  from  joining  him.  His  personal  sorrow 
too  was  aggravated  by  the  departure  of  the  youth 
Megabazus,  who  accompanied  his  father  Spithridates 
to  Sardis*. 
Pcwonai  It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  winter  that  a  per- 

conforenoe 

between  soual  Conference  took  place  between  Agesilaus  and 
a^Phtf.  Pharnabazus,  managed  by  the  intervention  of  a 
nabazos.  q^q^]^  q{  Kyzikus  named  ApoUophan^s  ;  who  was 
connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  with  both,  and 
served  to  each  as  guarantee  for  the  good  faith  of 
the  other.  We  have  from  Xenophon,  himself  pro- 
bably present,  an  interesting  detail  of  this  interview- 
Agesilaus,  accompanied  by  his  thirty  Spartan  coun- 
sellors, being  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  ap* 
pointment,  all  of  them  sat  down  upon  the  grass  to 
wait.  Presently  came  Pharnabazus,  with  splendid 
clothing  and  retinue.  His  attendants  were  begin- 
ning to  spread  fine  carpets  for  him,  when  the  sa- 
trap, observing  how  the  Spartans  were  seated,  felt 
ashamed  of  such  a  luxury  for  himself,  and  sat  down 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  27;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  11. 

Since  the  flight  of  Spithridates  took  place  secretly  by  night,  the  scene 
which  Plutarch  asserts  to  have  taken  place  between  Agesilaus  and  Me- 
gabazus cannot  have  occurred  on  the  departure  of  the  latter,  but  must 
belong  to  some  other  occasion ;  as  indeed  it  seems  to  be  represented  by 
Xenophon  (Agesil.  7.  4). 
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on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  Agesilaus.  Having 
exchanged  salutes,  they  next  shook  hands;  after 
which  Pharnabazus,  who  as  the  older  of  the  two 
had  been  the  first  to  tender  hisright  hand,  was  also 
the  first  to  open  the  conversation.  Whether  he 
spoke  Greek  well  enough  to  dispense  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  interpreter,  we  are  not  informed. 
**  Agesilaus  (said  he),  I  was  the  friend  and  ally  of 
you  Lacedaemonians  while  you  were  at  war  with 
Athens :  I  furnished  you  with  money  to  strengthen 
your  fleet,  and  fought  with  you  myself  ashore  on 
horseback,  chasing  your  enemies  into  the  sea.  You 
cannot  charge  me  with  having  ever  played  you  false, 
like  Tissaphernes,  either  by  word  or  deed.  Yet 
after  this  behaviour,  I  am  now  reduced  by  you  to 
such  a  condition,  that  I  have  not  a  dinner  in  my 
own  territory,  except  by  picking  up  your  leavings, 
like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  I  see  the  fine  residences, 
parks,  and  hunting-grounds,  bequeathed  to  me  by 
my  father,  which  formed  the  charm  of  my  life,  cut 
up  or  burnt  down  by  you.  Is  this  the  conduct  of 
men  mindful  of  favours  received,  and  eager  to  requite 
them  ?  Pray  answer  me  this  question ;  for  perhaps 
I  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  holy  and  just.'' 

The  thirty  Spartan  counsellors  were  covered  with 
shame  by  this  emphatic  appeal.  They  all  held  their 
peace ;  while  Agesilaus,  after  a  long  pause,  at  length 
replied — **  You  are  aware,  Pharnabazus,  that  in 
Grecian  cities,  individuals  become  private  friends 
and  guests  of  each  other.  Such  guests,  if  the  cities 
to  which  they  belong  go  to  war,  fight  with  each 
other,  and  sometimes  by  accident  even  kill  each 
other,  each  in  behalf  of  his  respective  city.     So 

VOL.  IX.  2  c 
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then  it  is  that  we,  being  at  war  with  your  king,  are 
compelled  to  hold  all  his  dominions  as  enemy's  land. 
But  in  regard  to  you,  we  would  pay  any  price  to 
become  your  friends .  I  do  not  invite  you  to  accept 
us  as  masters,  in  place  of  your  present  master ;  I 
ask  you  to  become  >ur  ally,  and  to  enjoy  your  own 
property  as  a  freeman — ^bowing  before  no  man  and 
acknowledging  no  master.  Now  freedom  is  in  itself 
a  possession  of  the  highest  value.  But  this  is  not  all. 
We  do  not  call  upon  you  to  be  a  freeman,  and  yet 
poor.  We  offer  you  our  alliance,  to  acquire  fresh 
territory,  not  for  the  king,  but  for  yourself;  hy  re- 
ducing those  who  are  now  your  fellow-slaves  to  be- 
come your  subjects.  Now  tell  me — if  you  thus 
continue  a  freeman  and  become  rich,  what  can  you 
want  farther  to  make  you  a  thoroughly  prosperous 
man?" 

•'  I  will  speak  frankly  to  you  in  reply  (said  Phar- 
nabazus).  If  the  king  shall  send  any  other  gene- 
ral, and  put  me  under  him,  I  shall  willingly  become 
your  friend  and  ally.  But  if  he  imposes  the  duty 
of  command  on  me,  so  strong  is  the  point  of  honour, 
that  I  shall  continue  to  make  war  upon  you  to  the 
best  of  my  power.     Expect  nothing  else\" 

Agesilaus,  struck  with  this  answer,  took  his  hand 
and  said — *'  Would  that  with  such  high-minded 
sentiments  you  could  become  our  friend  I  At  any 
rate,  let  me  assure  you  of  this — that  I  will  imme- 
diately quit  your  territory ;  and  for  the  future,  even 
should  the  war  continue,  I  will  respect  both  you 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  38.  *Eh.v  fuvroi  fioi  njy  ^PXO^  irpoararrTf, 
roiovr6p  n,  &s  lfouc€,  0iXorifua  kari,  cv  xp^  tl^vai,  &ri  noKtftri<m  v/utf 
»g  hv  bvp^fiai  &pi<rra. 

Compare  about  <l>i\oTtfUa,  Herodot.  iii.  53. 
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and  all  j'our  property,  as  long  as  I  can  turn  my 
arms  against  any  other  Persians." 

Here  the  conversation  closed ;  Pharnabazus 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away.  His  son  by 
Parapita,  however — at  that  time  still  a  handsome 
youth — lingered  behind,  ran  up  to  Agesilaus,  and 
exclaimed — "  Agesilaus,  I  make  you  my  guest/* 
**  I  accept  it  with  all  my  heart  ** — was  the  answer. 
"  Remember  me  by  this  *' — rejoined  the  young  Per- 
sian— putting  into  the  hands  of  Agesilaus  the  fine 
javelin  which  he  carried.  The  latter  immediately 
took  off  the  ornamental  trappings  from  the  horse 
of  his  secretary  Idseus,  and  gave  them  as  a  return 
present,  upon  which  the  young  man  rode  away  with 
them,  and  rejoined  his  father^ 

There  is  a  touching  interest  and  emphasis  in  this  Friendship 
interview  as   described   by  Xenophon,  who  here  between 
breathes  into  his  tame  Hellenic  chronicle  some-  iJ^thcron 
thing  of  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  Cyropaedia.   The  J^!!?**" 
pledges  exchanged  between  Agesilaus  and  the  son  J^'f**'  ^ 
of  Pharnabazus  were  not  forgotten  by  either.     The 
latter — being  in  after  days  impoverished  and  driven 
into  exile  by  his  brother,  during  the  absence  of 
Pharnabazus  in  Egypt — was  compelled  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Greece ;  where  Agesilaus  provided  him  with 
protection  and  a  home,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
employ  influence  in  favour  of  an  Athenian  youth, 
to  whom  the  son  of  Pharnabazus  was  attached. 
This  Athenian  youth  had  outgrown  the  age  and 
size  of  the  boy-runners  in  the  Olympic  stadium  ; 
nevertheless  Agesilaus,  by  strenuous  personal  in- 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  29-41 ;   Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  13,  14 ;   Xen. 
Agesil.  iii.  5. 
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terference,  overruled  the  reluctance  of  the  Eleian 
judges,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  admit  him  as 
a  competitor  with  the  other  boys*.    The  stress  laid 
by  Xenophon  upon  this  favour  illustrates  the  tone 
of  Grecian  sentiment,  and  shows  us  the  variety  of 
objects  which   personal   ascendency  was   used  to 
compass.     Disinterested  in  regard  to  himself,  Age- 
silaus  was  unscrupulous  both  in  promoting  the  en- 
croachments, and  screening  the  injustices,  of  his 
friends «.     The  unfair  privilege  which  he  procured 
for  this  youth,  though  a  small  thing  in  itself,  could 
hardly  fail  to  offend  a  crowd  of  spectators  familiar 
with  the  established  conditions  of  the  stadium,  and 
to  expose  the  judges  to  severe  censure. 
B.0.394.         Quitting  the   satrapy  of  Pharnabazus  —  which 
position"^    was  now  pretty  well  exhausted,  while  the  armistice 
prepi«r     concluded  with  Tithraustes  must  have  expired — 
^^^or      Agesilaus  took  up  his  camp  near  the  temple  of 
Und.wMT-     Artemis,  at  Astyra  in  the  plain  of  Th6b6  (in  the 
ftiiaua— he    regiou  commonly  known  as  i£ohs),  near  the  Gulf 
with  his      of  Elseus.     He  here  employed  himself  in  bringing 
Fdo^-      together  an  increased  number  of  troops,  with  a  view 
nesus.        tQ  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor 
during  the  summer.  Recent  events  had  greatly  in- 
creased  the  belief  entertained  by  the  Asiatics  in  his 
superior  strength  ;  so  that  he  received  propositions 
from  various  districts  in  the  interior,  inviting  his 
presence,  and  expressing  anxiety  to  throw  off  the 
Persian  yoke.    He  sought  also  to  compose  the  dis- 
sensions and  misrule  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  40.  ndvr  iirottjatp,  ^w  h»  hC  mlvov  iyxptBtai 
tU  t6  oradioy  cV  'OXvftn-igi  lUyitrrot  ttv  iracd«av. 
*  Plutarch,  Agegil.  c  5-13. 
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LysandriaD  Dekarchies  in  the  Greco-Asiatic  cities, 
avoiding  as  much  as  possible  sharp  inflictions  of 
death  or  exile.  How  much  he  achieved  in  this  di- 
rection, we  cannot  tell* — nor  can  it  have  been  pos- 
sible, indeed,  to  achieve  much,  without  dismissing  the 
Spartan  harmosts  and  lessening  the  political  power 
of  his  own  partisans ;  neither  of  which  he  did. 

His  plans  were  now  all  laid  for  penetrating  far- 
ther than  ever  into  the  interior,  and  for  permanent 
conquest,  if  possible,  of  the  western  portion  of 
Persian  Asia.  What  he  would  have  permanently 
accomplished  towards  this  scheme,  cannot  be  de- 
termined ;  for  his  aggressive  march  was  suspended 
by  a  summons  home,  the  reason  of  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  chapter. 

Meanwhile  Pharnabazus  had  been  called  from  his  b.c.394. 
satrapy  to  go  and  take  the  command  of  the  Persian  ^^^^J^^ 
fleet  in  Kilikia  and  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  in  ofKonon 
conjunction    with   Konon.      Since   the   revolt   ofofthePer- 
Rhodes  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  (in  the  summer  S»pcr!  ^ 
of  the  preceding  year  395  b.c.)  that  active  Athenian  to°the1?iJ- 
had  achieved  nothing.     The  burst  of  activity,  pro-  "*»  <»«^- 
duced  by  the  first  visit  of  Pharnabazus  at  the  Per- 
sian court,  had  been  paralysed  by  the  jealousies  of 
the  Persian  commanders,  reluctant  to  serve  under 
a  Greek — by  peculation  of  officers  who  embezzled 
the  pay  destined  for  the  troops — ^by  mutiny  in  the 
fleet  from  absence  of  pay — and  hy  the  many  delays 
arising  while  the  satraps,  unwilling  to  spend  their 
own  revenues  in  the  war,  waited  for  orders  and  re- 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  41  >  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  35-38;  Plutarch,  AgesU.  c. 
14,  16;  Isokrates,  Or.  v.  (Philipp.)  8.  100. 
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mittances  from  courts  Hence  Konon  had  been 
unable  to  make  any  efficient  use  of  his  fleet,  during 
those  months  when  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was 
increased  to  nearly  double  its  former  number.  At 
length  he  resolved — seemingly  at  the  instigation  of 
his  countrymen  at  home'  as  well  as  of  Euagoras 
prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  and  through  the  en- 
couragement of  Ktesias,  one  of  the  Grecian  physi- 
cians resident  at  the  Persian  court — on  going  him- 
self into  the  interior  to  communicate  personally 
with  Artaxerxes.  Lianding  on  the  Kilikian  coast, 
he  crossed  by  land  to  Thapsakus  on  the  Euphrates 
(as  the  Cyreian  army  had  marched),  from  whence 
he  sailed  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Babylon.  It 
appears  that  he  did  not  see  Artaxerxes,  from  re- 
pugnance to  that  ceremony  of  prostration  which 
was  required  from  all  who  approached  the  royal 
person.  But  his  messages,  transmitted  through 
Ktesias  and  others — ^with  his  confident  engagement 
to  put  down  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  and 
counteract  the  projects  pf  Agesilaus,  if  the  Persian 
forces  and  money  were  put  into  efficient  action — 
produced  a  powerful  efiect  on  the  mind  of  the  mo- 

'  Compare  Diodor.  xt.  41  ad  fin, ;  and  Thucyd.  viii.  45. 

'  Isokrates  (Or.  yiii.  De  Pace,  a.  82)  alludes  to  "  many  embassies  " 
ns  having  been  sent  by  Athens  to  the  king  of  Persia,  to  protest  against 
the  Lace  diemonian  dominion.  But  this  mission  of  Konon  is  the  only 
one  which  we  can  verify,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Knidus. 

Probably  Demus  the  son  of  PyrilampSs,  an  eminent  citizen  and 
trierarch  of  Athens,  must  have  been  one  of  the  companions  of  Konon 
in  this  mission.  He  is  mentioned  in  an  oration  of  Lysias  as  having 
received  from  the  Great  King  a  present  of  a  golden  drinking-bowl  or 
(^toXi;);  and  I  do  not  know  on  what  other  occasion  he  can  have 
received  it,  except  in  this  embassy  (Lysias,  Or.  xix.  De  Bonis  Ari- 
stoph.  s.  27). 
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narch ;  who  doubtless  was  not  merely  alarmed  at 
the  formidable  position  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia  Minor, 
but  also  hated  the  Lacedaemonians  as  main  agents 
in  the  aggressive  enterprise  of  Cyrus.  Artaxerxes 
not  only  approved  his  views,  but  made  to  him  a 
large  grant  of  money,  and  transmitted  peremptory 
orders  to  the  coast  that  his  officers  should  be  active 
in  prosecuting  the  maritime  war. 

What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  Konon  was  Phama- 
permitted  to  name  any  Persian  whom  h6  chose,  as  ^^IJd"ad- 
admiral  jointly  with  himself.     It  was  by  his  choice  jj'^th^"'*' 
that  Pharnabazus  was  called  from  his  satrapy,  and  koi^o»- 
ordered  to  act  jointly  as  commander  of  the  fleet. 
This  satrap,  the  bravest  and  most  straightforward 
among  all  the  Persian  grandees,  and  just  now  smart- 
ing with  resentment  at  the  devastation  of  his  satrapy^ 
by  Agesilaus,  cooperated  heartily  with  Konon.     A 
powerful  fleet,  partly  Phoenician,  partly  Athenian 
or  Grecian,  was  soon  equipped,  superior  in  number 
even  to  the  newly-organized  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
under  Peisander^.     Euagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  !▼.  8,  6. 

'  The  measures  of  Konon  and  the  transactions  preceding  the  battle 
of  Knidus^  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us-  but  we  may  gather  them 
generally  from  Diodorus,  xiv.  81;  Justin,  \i.  3,4  ,  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Vit.  Conon.  c.  2,  3;  Ktesiae  Fragment,  c.  62,  63,  ed.  Bahr. 

Isokrates  (Orat.  iy.  (Pan^yr.)  s.  165 :  eompare  Orat.  ix.  (Euagor.) 
s-  77)  speaks  loosely  as  to  the  duration  of  time  that  the  Persian  fleet 
remained  blocked  up  by  the  LacedaemovLans  before  Rtinon  obtained  his 
final  and  yigorous  orders  from  Artaxerxes,  unless  we  are  to  understand 
his  three  years  as  referring  to  the  first  news  of  outfit  of  ships  of  war  in 
Phoenicia,  brought  to  Sparta  by  lUrodas,  as  Schneider  understands 
them;  and  even  then  the  statement  that  the  Persian  fleet  remained 
ndkiopimvfifvop  for  all  this  time,  would  be  much  exaggerated.  Allowing 
for  exaggeration,  however,  Isokrates  coincides  generally  with  the  authori- 
ties above  noticed. 

It  would  appear  that  Ktesias  the  physician  obtained  about  this  time 
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Cyprus  S  not  only  provided  many  triremes,  but 
served  himself  personally  on  board. 
B.C.394.         It  was  about  the  month  of  July,  394  B.C.,  that 
Battle  of     Pharnabazus  and  Konon  brought  their  united  fleet 
complete     to  the  south-westem  corner  of  Asia  Minor ;  first 
thelLlce-     probably  to  the  friendly  island  of  Rhodes,  next  off 
damoniwi    Loryma*  and  the  mountain  called  Dorion  on  the 
p*^*^  dcr    P^oi'^sula  of  Knidus®.     Peisander,  with  the  fleet  of 
theadmiraL  Sparta  and  her  allies,  sailed  out  from  Knldus  to 
meet  them,  and  both  parties  prepared  for  a  battle. 
The  numbers  of  the  Lacedaemonians  are  reported 
by  Diodorus  at  eighty-five  triremes ;  those  of  Konon 
and  Pharnabazus  at  above  ninety.    But  Xenophon, 
without  particularising  the  number  on  either  side, 
seems  to  intimate  the  disparity  as  far  greater ; 
stating  that  the  entire  fleet  of  Peisander  was  con- 
siderably inferior  even  to  the  Grecian  division  under 
Konon,  without   reckoning  the  Phoenician  ships 

permission  to  quit  the  court  of  Persia,  and  come  back  to  Greece.  Per- 
haps he  may  have  been  induced  (like  Demokldes  of  Kroton  120  years 
before)  to  promote  the  views  of  Konon  in  order  to  get  for  himself  this 
permission. 

In  the  meagre  abstract  of  Ktesias  given  by  Photius  (c.  63)  mention 
is  made  of  some  Lacedaemonian  envoys  who  were  now  going  up  to  the 
Persian  court,  and  were  watched  or  detained  on  the  way.  This  mission 
can  hardly  have  taken  place  before  the  battle  of  Knidus;  for  then 
Agesilaus  was  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  and  contemplating  the  largest 
plans  of  aggression  against  Persia.  It  must  have  taken  place,  I  pre- 
sume, after  the  battle. 

'  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Euagoras)  s.  67.  Evay6pov  dc  avrSp  re  ira- 
paax^vTov,  Koi  rrjt  dvMi^co»f  r^y  irktianjv  irapa<rKtva<ravrof,  Compare 
s.  83  of  the  same  oration.    Compare  Pausanias,  i.  3,  1 . 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  S3,  fiierpipov  ircpl  A»pvfxa  rrjs  Xtpa-ovfjo-ov, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  word  Chersonesus  here  (and 
in  xiv.  89)  does  not  mean  the  peninsula  of  Thrace  commonly  known  by 
that  name,  forming  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespont — but  the  pe- 
ninsula on  which  Knidus  is  situated. 

'  Pausan.  vi.  3,  6.  ntpi  Kvifhv  koi  Spot  t6  L^ptov  6vofia{6fjL€voy. 
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under  Pharnabazus\  In  spite  of  such  inferiority, 
Peisander  did  not  shrink  from  the  encounter. 
Though  a  young  man  without  military  skill,  he 
possessed  a  full  measure  of  Spartan  courage  and 
pride ;  moreover — since  the  Spartan  maritime  em- 
pire was  only  maintained  by  the  assumed  supe- 
riority of  his  fleet — had  he  confessed  himself  too 
weak  to  fight,  his  enemies  would  have  gone  unop- 
posed round  the  islands  to  excite  revolt.  Accord- 
ingly he  sailed  forth  from  the  harbour  of  Knidus. 
But  when  the  two  fleets  were  ranged  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  the  battle  was  about  to  commence — 
so  manifest  and  alarming  was  the  superiority  of  the 
Athenians  and  Persians,  that  his  Asiatic  allies  on 
the  left  division,  noway  hearty  in  the  cause,  fled 
almost  without  striking  a  blow.  Under  such  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  he  nevertheless  led  his 
fleet  into  action  with  the  greatest  valour.  But  his 
trireme  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  broken  in 
various  places  by  the  beaks  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  forced  back  upon  the  land,  together  with  a 
large  portion  of  his  fleet.  Many  of  the  crews 
jumped  out  and  got  to  land,  abandoning  their  tri- 
remes to  the  conquerors.  Peisander  too  might 
have  escaped  in  the  same  way ;  but  disdaining 
either  to  survive  his  defeat  or  to  quit  his  ship,  fell 
gallantly  fighting  aboard.  The  victory  of  Konon 
and  Pharnabazus  was  complete.  More  than  half  of 
the  Spartan  ships  was  either  captured  or  destroyed, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  3,  12.  ^appofiaCop,  vavap-xpv  Svra,  (vv  raU 
^oiPio-aais  fjpai,  Kop^pq  dc,  r6  'EXXi^mk^v  txoyra,  rtraxOm  efinpocBtp 
avTOv,  *ApTivapara(afifPOv  dc  rov  n€urdpdpav,  Koi  no\v  iXarropwp 
avrf  T&p  Pf&p  <f)apti<r£p  rwv  avrov  rov  fitra  Kopmpos  'EXXi;- 
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though  the  neighbourhood  of  the  land  enabled  a 
large  proportion  of  the  crews  to  escape  to  Knidus, 
so  that  no  great  number  of  prisoners  were  taken  \ 
Among  the  allies  of  Sparta,  the  chief  loss  of  course 
fell  upon  those  who  were  most  attached  to  her  cause ; 
the  disaffected  or  lukewarm  were  those  who  escaped 
by  flight  at  the  beginning. 
B.C.394,  Such  was  the  memorable  triumph  of  Konon  at 
««wt  .  j^jjj j^g  .  jj^g  reversal  of  that  of  Lysander  at  iEgos- 
potami  eleven  years  before.  Its  important  effects 
will  be  recounted  in  the  coming  chapter. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  10-14;   Diodor.  xiy.  83;   ComeliuB  Nepos, 
Conon^  c.  4 ;  Jiutb,  ▼!.  3. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  KNIDUS  TO  THE  REBUILDING 
OF  THE  LONG  WALLS  OF  ATHENS. 

Having  in  my  last  chapter  carried  the  series  of  WarinCen- 
Asiatic  events  down  to  the  battle  of  Knidus,  in  the  against 
beginning  of  August,  b.c.  394,  at  which  period  war  ^SS?Se 
was  already  raging  on  the  other  side  of  the  iEgean,  ^;^*^»»n 
in  Greece  Proper — I  now  take  up  the  thread  of 
events  from  a  period  somewhat  earlier,  to  show  how 
this  last-mentioned  war,  commonly  called  the  Co- 
rinlhian  war,  began. 

At  the  accession  of  Agesilaus  to  the  throne,  in  Relations  of 
398  B.C.,  the  power  of  Sparta  throughout  all  Greece  fhendghl^ 
from  Laconia  to  Thessaly,  was  greater  than  it  had  ^^2ad 
ever  been,  and  greater  than  any  Grecian  state  had  "^  ^ 
ever  enjoyed  before.     The  burden  of  the  long  war  the  acces- 
against  Athens  she  had  borne  in  far  less  proportion  Agesilaus. 
than  her  allies  ;  its  fruits  she  had  reaped  exclusively  S^^* 
for  herself.     There  prevailed  consequently  among  """^ 
her  allies  a  general  discontent,  which  Thebes  as  well 
as  Corinth  manifested  by  refusing  to  take  part  in  the 
recent   expeditions ;    either  of  Pausanias   against 
Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  exiles  in  Peiraeus — 
or  of  Agis  against  the  Eleians-— or  or  of  Agesilaus 
against  the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.     The  Eleians 
were  completely  humbled  by  the  invasions  of  Agis : 
all  the  other  cities  in  Peloponnesus,  from  appre- 
hension, from  ancient  habit,  and  from  being  go- 
verned by  oligarchies  who  leaned  on  Sparta  for  sup- 
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port,  were  obedient  to  her  authority — with  the  single 
exception  of  Argos,  which  remained,  as  before, 
neutral  and  quiet,  though  in  sentiment  unfriendly. 
Athens  was  a  simple  unit  in  the  catalogue  of  Spar- 
tan allies,  furnishing  her  contingent,  like  the  rest, 
to  be  commanded  by  the  xenagus — or  officer  sent 
from  Sparta  for  the  special  purpose  of  commanding 
such  foreign  contingents. 
Greatiwwer  In  the  northern  regions  of  Greece,  the  advance 
•treteu^  of  Spartan  power  is  yet  more  remarkable.  Looking 
NorthCTn  ^^ck  to  the  year  419  b.c.  (about  two  years  after  the 
f^^  peace  of  Nikias),  Sparta  had  been  so  unable  to  pro- 
uerakida.  tcct  her  colouy  of  Herakleia,  in  Trachis  on  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  near  the  strait  of  Thermopylse,  that 
the  Boeotians  were  obliged  to  send  a  garrison  thither, 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Athens.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  dismiss  the  La- 
cedaemonian harmost  ^  In  the  winter  of  409-408 
B.C.,  another  disaster  had  happened  at  Herakleia, 
in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  was  slain'. 
But  about  399  b.c,  we  find  Sparta  exercising  an 
energetic  ascendency  at  Herakleia,  and  even  making 
that  place  a  central  post  for  keeping  down  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  (Eta  and  a 
portion  of  Thessaly.  Herippidas  the  Lacedaemonian 
was  sent  thither  to  repress  some  factious  move- 
ments, with  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  over- 
awe the  public  assembly,  to  seize  the  obnoxious 
party  in  the  place,  and  to  put  them  to  death,  500  in 
number,  outside  of  the  gates'.  Carrying  his  arms 
farther  against  the  CEtaeans  and  Trachinians  in  the 

'  Thucjd.  V.  52.  »  Xen.  HelUn.  i.  2,  18. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  '^8 ;  Polyacn.  ii.  21. 
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neighbourhood,  who  had  been  long  at  variance  with 
the  Laconian  colonists  at  Herakieia,  he  expelled 
them  from  their  abodes,  and  forced  them  to  migrate 
with  their  wives  and  children  into  Thessaly  \  Hence 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  enabled  to  extend  their 
influence  into  parts  of  Thessaly,  and  to  place  a 
harmost  with  a  garrison  in  Pharsalus,  resting  upon 
Herakleia  as  a  basis — which  thus  became  a  position 
of  extraordinary  importance  for  their  dominion  over 
the  northern  regions. 

With  the  real  power  of  Sparta  thus  greatly  aug-  Growing 
mented  on  land,  in  addition  to  her  vast  empire  at  inGree^to 
sea,  bringing  its  ample  influx  of  tribute — and  among  ^^ 
cities  who  had  not  merely  long  recognised  her  as  ^^^y^^ 
leader,  but  had  never  recognised  any  one  else — it  become 
required  an  unusual  stimulus  to  raise  any  formidable  the  war 
hostile  combination  against  her,  notwithstanding  a  ^u. 
large  spread   of  disaffection  and  antipathy.     The 
stimulus  came  from  Persia,  from  whose  treasures 
the  means  had  been  before  furnished  to  Sparta  her- 
self for  subduing  Athens.     The  news  that  a  formi- 
dable navy  was  fitting  out  in  Phoenicia,  which  had 
prompted  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  in  the  spring 
of  396  B.C.,  was  doubtless  circulated  and  heard  with 
satisfaction  among  the  Grecian  cities  unfriendly  to 
Sparta;  and  the  refusal  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and 
Athens,  to  take  service  under  that  prince — aggra- 
vated in  the  case  of  the  Thebans  by  a  positive  of- 
fence given  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  sacrifice 
at  Aulis — was  enough  to  warn  Sparta  of  the  dan- 

'  DiodoTJiByUt  sup,:  compare  xW.  81.  rovs  Tpaxivlovs  <l>evyoyras  tK 


and  Algol. 
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gerous  sentiments  and  tendencies  by  which  she  was 
surrounded  near  home. 
B.C.  395.  It  was  upon  these  tendencies  that  the  positive  in- 
mrT*^  stigations  and  promises  of  Persia  were  brought  to 
tends  an  bear,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  ;  and  not 
mon^^to  merely  promises,  but  pecuniary  supplies,  with  news 
light^i*^  ^^  revived  naval  warfare  threatening  the  insular 
S]Jarti£^  dominion  of  Sparta.  Tithraustes,  the  new  satrap 
"^  »*  who  had  put  to  death  and  succeeded  Tissaphernes, 
Corinth,  had  uo  sooucr  concluded  the  armistice  mentioned 
above,  and  prevailed  upon  Agesilaus  to  remove  his 
army  into  the  satrapy  of  Pbarnabazus,  than  he  em- 
ployed active  measures  for  kindling  war  against 
Sparta  in  Greece,  in  order  to  create  a  necessity  for 
the  recall  of  Agesilaus  out  of  Asia.  He  sent  a 
Rhodian  named  Timokrates  into  Greece,  as  envoy 
to  the  cities  most  unfriendly  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  a  sum  of  fifty  talents^ ;  directing  him  to  em- 
ploy this  money  in  gaining  over  the  leading  men 
in  these  cities,  and  to  exchange  solemn  oaths  of 
alliance  and  aid  with  Persia,  for  common  hostility 
against  Sparta.     The  island  of  Rhodes,  having  just 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  L  nefiir€i  TifiOKpaniv  *P6diop  €s  r^y  'lEXka^Of 
dovr  ^pva-'iov  h  v€vrriKOVTa  rdXavra  dpyvpiov,  Koi  kcXcvci  ir^ipaaBai, 
marh  rii  fUytara  Xafifidiminra,  dii6pat  rols  irpottmfKOirtv  h  reus  irdK€<ruf, 

Timokrates  is  ordered  to  give  the  money ;  yet  not  absolutely,  but 
only  on  a  certain  condition,  in  case  he  should  find  that  such  condition 
could  be  realised ;  that  is,  if  by  giving  it  he  could  procure  from  yarious 
leading  Greeks  sufficient  assurances  and  guarantees  that  they  would 
raise  war  against  Sparta.  As  this  was  a  matter  more  or  less  doubtful, 
Timokrates  is  ordered  to  try  to  give  the  money  for  this  purpote. 
Though  the  construction  of  ir€ipa<r6ai  couples  it  with  fiMvai,  the  sense 
of  the  word  more  properly  belonga  to  t$oio^t¥ — which  designates  the 
purpose  to  be  accomplished. 
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revolted  from  the  Spartan  dominion,  had  admitted 
Konon  with  the  Persian  fleet  (as  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter),  so  that  prohahly  the  Rhodian 
envoy  was  on  a  mission  to  Tithraustes  on  behalf  of 
his  countrymen.  He  was  an  appropriate  envoy  on 
this  occasion,  as  having  an  animated  interest  in 
raising  up  new  enemies  to  Sparta,  and  as  being 
hearty  in  stirring  up  among  the  Thebans  and  Co- 
rinthians the  same  spirit  which  had  led  to  the  revolt 
of  Rhodes.  The  effect  which  that  revolt  produced 
in  alarming  and  exasperating  the  Spartans,  has 
been  already  noticed  ;  and  we  may  fairly  presume 
that  its  effect  on  the  other  side,  in  encouraging 
their  Grecian  enemies,  was  considerable.  Timo- 
krates  visited  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  distri- 
buting his  funds.  He  concluded  engagements,  on  be- 
half of  the  satrap,  with  various  leading  men  in  each, 
putting  them  into  communication  with  each  other ; 
Ismenias,  Androkleidas,  and  others  in  Thebes — 
Timolaus  and  Polyanthes  at  Corinth — Kylon  and 
others  at  Argos.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  visit 
Athens;  at  least  Xenophon  expressly  says  that 
none  of  his  money  went  there.  The  working  of 
this  mission — coupled,  we  must  recollect,  with  the 
renewed  naval  warfare  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  the 
promise  of  a  Persian  fleet  against  that  of  Sparta — 
was  soon  felt  in  the  more  pronounced  manifestation 
of  anti-Laconian  sentiments  in  these  various  cities, 
and  in  the  commencement  of  attempts  to  establish 
alliance  between  them\ 

<  'Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  2 ;  Pausan.  iii.  9,  4 ;   Plutarch,  Artaxerxes, 
c.  20, 
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The  Persian  With  that  Laconian  bias  which  pervades  his 
not  create  Hellenica,  Xenophon  represents  the  coining  war 
a^nst^  against  Sparta,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  about  mainly 
m^  ^^^  ^y  these  bribes  from  Persia  to  the  leading  men  in 
brought  out  these  various  cities.  I  have  stated  on  more  than  one 

that  which 

was  pre-  occasiou,  that  the  average  public  morality  of  Grecian 
Phiio.La.  individual  politicians,  in  Sparta,  Athens,  and  other 
Sncnt  of^"  cities,  was  not  such  as  to  exclude  personal  corruption ; 
Xenophon.  ^y^^^  jj  required  a  morality  higher  than  the  average, 
when  such  temptation  was  resisted—  and  a  morality 
considerably  higher  than  the  average,  if  it  were 
systematically  resisted,  and  for  a  long  life,  as  by 
Perikles  and  Nikias.  There  would  be  nothing  there- 
fore surprising,  if  Ismenias  and  the  rest  had  received 
bribes  under  the  circumstances  here  mentioned. 
But  it  appears  highly  improbable  that  the  money 
given  by  Timokrates  could  have  been  a  bribe ;  that 
is,  given  privately  and  for  the  separate  use  of  these 
leaders.  It  was  furnished  for  the  promotion  of  a 
certain  public  object,  which  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  heavy  disbursements ;  it  was  ana- 
logous  to  that  sum  of  thirty  talents  which  (as 
Xenophon  himself  tells  us)  Tithraustes  had  just 
given  to  Agesilaus,  as  an  inducement  to  carry  away 
his  army  into  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus  (not  as  a 
present  for  the  private  purse  of  the  Spartan  king, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  wants  of  the  army*), 
or  to  that  which  the  satrap  Tiribazus  gave  to  An- 
talkidas  afterwards^,  also  for  public  objects.  Xe- 
nophon affirms,  that  Ismenias  and  the  rest,  having 
received  these  presents  from  Timokrates,  accused 

>  Xen.  HcUen.  iii.  4,  26.  >  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  16. 
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the  Lacedaemonians  and  rendered  them  odious — 
each  in  his  respective  city^  But  it  is  certain,  from 
his  own  showing,  that  the  hatred  towards  them  ex- 
isted in  these  cities,  before  the  arrival  of  Timo- 
krates.  In  Argos,  such  hatred  was  of  old  standing  ; 
in  Corinth  and  Thebes,  though  kindled  only  since 
the  close  of  the  war,  it  was  not  the  less  pronounced. 
Moreover  Xenophon  himself  informs  us,  that  the 
Athenians,  though  they  received  none  of  the  money*, 
were  quite  as  ready  for  war  as  the  other  cities.  If 
we  therefore  admit  his  statement  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  Timokrates  gave  private  presents  to  various 
leading  politicians,  which  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable— we  must  dissent  from  the  explanatory  use 
which  he  makes  of  this  fact,  by  setting  it  out  pro- 
minently as  the  cause  of  the  war.  What  these 
leading  men  would  find  it  difficult  to  raise,  was,  not 
hatred  of  Sparta,  but  confidence  and  courage  to 
brave  the  power  of  Sparta.  And  for  this  purpose 
the  mission  of  Timokrates  would  be  a  valuable  aid, 
by  conveying  assurances  of  Persian  co-operation 
and  support  against  Sparta.  He  must  have  been  pro- 
duced publicly  either  before  the  people,  the  Senate, 
or  at  least  the  great  body  of  the  anti-Laconian  party 
in  each  city.  And  the  money  which  he  brought 
with  him,  though  a  portion  of  it  may  have  gone  in 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  2.  Ol  fUv  dff  ht^dyitwi  ra  xPVf*^'"'^  *^  '''^^ 
otKciap  TrdXctff  dUpckXXov  rovs  AaKcbaifAOviovs*  cVci  de  ravras  is  fiia-os 
avra>y  irpofjyayov,  avvifrraa'av  Ka\  ras  fityiaras  7r6Kfis  7rp6s  oKKriXas. 

'  Xenophon,  ut  sup, 

Pausftnias  (iii.  9,  4)  names  some  Athenians  as  having  received  part 
of  the  money.     So  Flutarch  also,  in  general  terms  (Agesil.  c.  15). 

Diodorus  mentions  nothing  respecting  either  the  mission  or  the  pre- 
sents of  Timokrates. 
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private  presents,  would  serve  to  this  party  as  the 
best  warrant  for  the  sincerity  of  the  satrap. 
Wttbe-  Whatever  negotiations  may  have  been  in  pro- 
Sp«^wid  gress  between  the  cities  visited  by  Timokrates,  no 
tiie  Bora-  union  had  been  brought  about  between  them  when 
the  war,  kindled  by  an  accident,  broke  out  as  a 
'^  Boeotian  war\''  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  se- 
parately. Between  the  Opuntian  Lokrians  and  the 
Phokians,  north  of  Boeotia,  there  was  a  strip  of 
disputed  border  land ;  respecting  which  thePhokians, 
imputing  wrongful  encroachment  to  the  Lokrians, 
invaded  their  territory.  The  Lokrians,  allied  with 
Thebes,  entreated  her  protection ;  upon  which  a 
body  of  Boeotians  invaded  Phokis  ;  while  the  Pho- 
kians  on  their  side  threw  themselves  upon  Lacedse- 
mon,  invoking  her  aid  against  Thebes^  ''The 
Lacedaemonians  (says  Xenophon)  were  delighted  to 
get  a  pretence  for  making  war  against  the  Thebans 
— having  been  long  angry  with  them  on  several 

>  nSKtfjL09  BownK6f  (Diodor.  xiv.  81). 

>  Xenophon  (Hellen.  iii.  5,  3)  says — and  Pansanias  (iii.  9, 4)  folloiFs 
him — that  the  Thehan  leaders,  wishing  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Sparta, 
and  knowing  that  Sparta  would  not  begin  it,  purposely  incited  the 
Lokrians  to  encroach  upon  this  disputed  border,  in  order  that  the  Pho* 
kians  might  resent  it,  and  that  thus  a  war  might  be  lighted  up.  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  rejecting  this  version,  which  I  conceive  to  have  arisen 
from  Xenophon's  philo-Laconian  and  miso-Theban  tendency,  and  in 
believing  that  the  fight  between  the  Lokrians  and  Phokians,  as  well  as 
that  between  the  Phokians  and  Thebans,  arose  without  any  design  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  to  provoke  Sparta.  So  Diodorus  recounts  it,  in 
reference  to  the  war  between  the  Phokians  and  the  Thebans ;  for  about 
the  Lokrians  he  says  nothing  (ziv.  81). 

The  subsequent  events,  as  recounted  by  Xenophon  himself,  show  that 
the  Spartans  were  not  only  ready  in  point  of  force,  but  eager  in  regard 
to  will,  to  go  to  war  with  the  Thebans ;  while  the  latter  were  no4  at  all 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  Sparta.  They  had  not  a  single  allys  for  their 
application  to  Athens,  in  itself  doubtfiil,  was  not  made  until  after  S^parta 
had  declared  war  against  them. 
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different  grounds.  Tbey  thought  that  the  present 
was  an  excellent  time  for  marching  against  them, 
and  putting  down  their  insolence ;  since  Agesilaus 
was  in  full  success  in  Asia,  and  there  was  no  other 
war  to  embarrass  them  in  Greece \''  The  various 
grounds  on  which  the  Lacedaemonians  rested  their 
displeasure  against  Thebes,  begin  from  a  time  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  close  of  the  war  against 
Athens,  and  the  sentiment  was  now  both  established 
and  vehement.  It  was  they  who  now  began  the 
Boeotian  war;  not  the  Thebans,  nor  the  bribes 
brought  by  Timokrates. 

The  energetic  and  ambitious  Lysander,  who  had  Active  ope- 
before  instigated  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  across  Spaita 
the  iBgean,  and  who  had  long  hated  the  Thebans  b^uI— 
— ^was  among  the  foremost  advisers  of  the  expedi*  J^IH^^^ 
tion  now  decreed  by  the  Ephors  against  Thebes*,  as  Jj^gj^^ 
well  as  the  chief  commander  appointed  to  carry  it  the  norths 
into  execution.    He  was  dispatched  with  a  small  PaaBaniaa 
force  to  act  on  the  north  of  Boeotia.    He  was  di-  ^9^y 

fromPe- 
^  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  5.  02  fUvroi  AoKtbaifiSvioi  ia-fievoi  tKapov  lopoiiaeiiis« 
frpo^<i(riir  crrparcvccv  €v\  rovr  Oiffiaiovt,  ndXai  6pyiC6fji9Poi 
avToU,  Tfjs  re  dirriK^^€«»s  rrjs  rov  *Ajr6)Ck<ovos  dcKon^s  «v  AciccXctf ,  Koi 
rot)  cirl  t6v  Uttpcua  firf  c^cX^o-ai  dKo\ov3fj(rat'  ]JTtwvro  d'  avroifs,  Koi 
KopufBiovs  ir€t(rai  fiij  avarfiarmiv.  *Av€fUfjLyffa%ovTo  dc  Koi,  &t  Bvovr  iv 
AvXidc  rhp  'AyrfO'Ckeuw  ovk  cW,  koi  ra  rtBv^sva  l«p€i  m  tppt^av  ajr6  rov 
j3o»fioi)*  Koi  ^t  ovd*  tls  T^v  *Aa-iav  awiOTparcvoy  *Ay70'tXa^.  *EXoyi- 
Corro  W  Koi  KoX^v  thai  rOv  i^aytiv  arparihv  hr  avroifs,  Koi  irav<rai  rffs 
it  avTovs  v/3p€tt£*  rd  rt  yap  h  rjj  'Acri^  KoK&t  (rfl>i<rw  ^x^iv,  Kparovvrof 
*Ayjja'iKd€V,  Km  cV  rg  '£XXddt  ovbtpa  SKKov  wdktpov  tpnobav  (r<f>i(rtv 
thai.    Compare  yii.  1>  34. 

The  deaeription  here  given  by  Xenophon  himself—of  the  past  dealing 
and  established  sentiment  between  Sparta  and  Thebes — ^refutes  his  alle- 
gation, that  it  was  the  bribes  brought  by  Timokrates  to  the  leading 
Thebans  which  first  blew  up  the  hatred  against  Sparta ;  and  shows 
farther,  that  Sparta  did  not  need  any  circuitous  manoeuvres  of  the  The^ 
btns,  to  furnish  her  with  a  pretext  for  going  to  war. 
•  '  Plutax€h,  Lysand.  Ct  28. 
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rected  to  start  from  Herakleia,  the  centre  of  Lace- 
dsemonian  influence  in  those  regions — to  muster 
the  Herakleots,  together  with  the  various  dependent 
populations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CEta,  CEtaeans, 
Malians,  JSnianes,  &c. — to  march  towards  Boeotia^ 
taking  up  the  Phokians  in  his  way — and  to  attack 
Haliartus.  Under  the  walls  of  this  town  King 
Pausanias  engaged  to  meet  him  on  a  given  day, 
with  the  native  Lacedaemonian  force  and  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  allies.  For  this  purpose,  having  obtained 
favourable  border  sacrifices,  he  marched  forth  to 
Tegea,  and  there  employed  himself  in  collecting  the 
allied  contingents  f-'om  Peloponnesus  ^  But  the 
allies  generally  were  tardy  and  reluctant  in  the 
cause  ;  while  the  Corinthians  withheld  all  concur- 
rence  and  support*, — though  neither  did  they  make 
any  manifestation  in  favour  of  Thebes. 
The  The-  Finding  themselves  thus  exposed  to  a  formidable 
to  Athens  attack  ou  two  sides,  from  Sparta  at  the  height  of  her 
markahilT"  powcr,  and  from  a  Spartan  officer  of  known  ability 
SSld^wn!  — being  moreover  at  the  same  time  without  a  single 
Greece "*  ^^'^ — *^®  Thebaus  resolved  to  entreat  succour  from 
Athens.  A  Theban  embassy  to  Athens  for  any 
purpose,  and  especially  for  this  purpose,  was  itself 
among  the  strongest*  marks  of  the  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  Grecian  politics.  The  antipathy 
between  the  two  cities  had  been  so  long  and  viru- 
lent, that  the  Thebans,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had 
endeavoured  to  induce  Sparta  to  root  out  the 
Athenian  population.     Their  conduct  subsequently 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  6,  7. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  23. 

The  conduct  of  the  Corinthians  here  contrihutes  again  to  refute  the 
assertion  of  Xenophon  about  the  effect  of  the  bribes  of  Timokrates. 
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had  been  favourable  and  sympathising  towards 
Thrasybulus  in  his  struggle  against  the  Thirty,  and 
that  leader  had  testified  his  gratitude  by  dedicating 
statues  in  the  Theban  Herakleion'.  But  it  was 
by  no  means  clear  that  Athens  would  feel  herself 
called  upon,  either  by  policy  or  by  sentiment,  to 
assist  them  in  the  present  emergency ;  at  a  moment 
when  she  had  no  Long  Walls,  no  fortifications  at 
Peirseus,  no  ships,  nor  any  protection  against  the 
Spartan  maritime  power. 

It  was  not  until  Pausanias  and  Lysander  were  ^p*2S^?' 

1      1  „  t  .  .         ,     .     -  ,         the  Theban 

both  actually  engaged  m  mustering  their  forces,  that  envoy  at 
the  Thebans  sent  to  address  the  Athenian  assembly. 
The  speech  of  the  Theban  envoy  sets  forth  strikingly 
the  case  against  Sparta  as  it  then  stood.  Disclaim- 
ing all  concurrence  with  that  former  Theban  deputy, 
who,  without  any  iDstructions,  had  taken  on  himself 
to  propose,in  the  Spartan  assembly  of  allies,  extreme 
severity  towards  the  conquered  Athenians — ^he  re- 
minded the  Athenians  that  Thebes  had  by  unani- 
mous voice  declined  obeying  the  summons  of  the 
Spartans,  to  aid  in  the  march  against  Thrasybulus 
and  the  Peiraeus  ;  and  that  this  was  the  first  cause 
of  the  anger  of  the  Spartans  against  her.  On  that 
ground  then,  he  appealed  to  the  gratitude  of  demo- 
cratical  Athens  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  But 
he  likewise  invoked  against  them,  with  yet  greater 
confidence,  the  aid  of  oligarchical  Athens — or  of 
those  who  at  that  time  had  stood  opposed  to  Thra- 
sybulus and  the  Peiraeus ;  for  it  was  Sparta  who, 
after  having  first  set  up  the  oligarchy  at  Athens, 
had  afterwards  refused  to  sustain  it,  and  left  its 
partisans  to  the  generosity  of  their  democratical 

^  Patuanias,  ix.  11,  4. 


^    II  -rjL'-L^z i    nfTTrnriaid     iiflimg'  i:  tie  5^::^- 

"'T'-.^    r^    vi^^ji  'rriT^  Jaii  icv  frxwn.  crca 

...  -.1..   i_:   r:?a  ::i  ::c  :ir:  if  iin::>?:;  allies  th^o 

:.-.--    L-i  r.r   T2-  r^'^j.   le  irmiiaJitf  »afoc: 

»  ::    - :.-T  ^._  T  n^  5iiu  isuui  be  yet  nccre 

1---  :   "  -t  •  T'^'.j..  i   lie ji.iidniiHiii wciiJi iateffcie 

..     Tr^.ir    ^zr.      -...^^^^'.'-tr    iiie  ▼»  namJbtHA  to 

r^-..  r..    .r  f  -Turiiwis   ir  JL^uzxSy  ad  Sir  her 

^_.  -^»^:— ;^  -  ^;^  !!  -Tir— .      -  Te  aotCile  oot 

j-:^  >  >  ..  c^s^.^ir  icTir-ir  :•:  j^ii  :ia  k  ii  to  imr- 
Z_  .   ■-  -iTi  iJLi    3cnr  iiiiraed  flxsee  tke 
^  ,-  ^-  ^:;^-   :.tr  in^c^x  T::^iiii:c  of  thellirtf. 
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sive  and  emphatic  vote  on  a  question  of  foreign 
policy ;  and  much  now  turned  upon  the  temper  of 
the  oligarchical  minority,  which  might  well  be  con- 
ceived likely  to  play  a  party  game  and  speculate 
upon  Spartan  countenance.    But  the  comprehen- 
sive amnesty  decreed  on  the  re-establishment  of  the 
democratical  constitution — and  the  wise  and  gene- 
rous forbearance  with  which  it  had  been  carried  out, 
in  spite  of  the  most  torturing  recollections — ^were 
now  found  to  have  produced  their  fruits.    Majority 
and  minority — democrats  and  oligarchs — were  seen 
confounded  in  one  unanimous  and  hearty  vote  to 
lend  assistance  to  Thebes,  in  spite  of  all  risk  from 
hostility  with  Sparta.     We  cannot  indeed  doubt 
that  this  vote  was  considerably  influenced  also  by 
the  revolt  of  Rhodes,  by  the  reappearance  of  Konon 
with  a  fleet  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  and  by  private  com- 
munications from  that  commander  intimating  his 
hope  of  acting  triumphantly  against  the  maritime 
empire  of  Sparta,  through  enlarged  aid  from  Persia. 
The  vote  had  thus   a  double  meaning.     It  pro- 
claimed not  merely  the  restored  harmony  between 
democrats  and  oligarchs  at  Athens,  but  also  their 
common  resolution  to  break  the  chain  by  which 
they  were  held  as  mere  satellites  and  units  in  the 
regiment  of  Spartan  allies,  and  to  work  out  anew 
the  old  traditions  of  Athens  as  a  self-acting  and 
primary  power,  at  least — if  not  once  again  an  im- 
perial power.     The  vote  proclaimed  a  renovated 
life  in  Athens,  and  its  boldness  under  the  existing 
weakness  of  the  city,  is  extolled  two  generations 
afterwards  by  Demosthenes  ^ 

>  Demoatben.  de  Coron&,  o.  28.  p.  258 ;  also  Philipp.  i.  c.  7*  p*  44. 
Compare  also  Lyuas^  Orat,  xvi.  (pro  Maotitheo,  s.  15). 
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UttimnMMu      After  having  heard  the  Theban  orator  (we  are 
told  even  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon  ),  "  very 


Tbebes       many  Athenian  citizens  rose  and  spoke  in  support 


^^       of  his  prayer,  and  the  whole  assembly  with  one 

accord  voted  to  grant  it."    Tlirasybulas  proposed 

the  resolution,  and  communicated  it  to  the  Theban 

envoys.     He  told  them  that  Athens  knew  well  the 

risk  which  she  was  incurring  while  Peiraeus  was 

undefended  ;  but  that  nevertheless  she  was  prepared 

to  show  her  gratitude  by  giving  more  in  requital 

than  she  had  received ;  for  she  was  prepared  to  give 

theThebanspositive  aid,  incase  they  were  attacked—* 

while  theThebans  had  done  nothing  more  for  Aer  than 

to  refuse  to  join  in  an  aggressive  march  against  her^ 

Sttte  oi  Without  such  assurance  of  succour  from  Athens, 

tiin  con.     it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Thebans  might  have 

^^SeT   been  afraid  to  face,  single-handed,  Lysander  and 

^S**   the  full  force  of  Sparta.     But  they  now  prepared 

^T^^oda,    for  a  strenuous   defence.     The  first  approach  of 

Tides  Bom.  Lysandcr  with  his  army  of  Herakleots,  Phokians, 

annjand     and  others,  from  the  north,  was  truly  menacing; 


Haiiartos.  ^^c  more  SO,  as  Orchomenus,  the  second  city  next 
to  Thebes  in  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  broke  off  its 
allegiance  and  joined  him.  The  supremacy  of 
Thebes  over  the  cities  composing  the  Boeotian  con- 
federacy appears  to  have  been  often  harsh  and 
oppressive,  though  probably  not  equally  oppressive 
towards  ali,  and  certainly  not  equally  odious  to  all. 

'  Xcii.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  16.  Twv  If  *\Oiivai»y  fra/iiroXXoi  ftcy  (v>njy6* 
ptvov,  vdmrfg  d*  tylni<f>la'atfTO  fimi&tiif  atrrois. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ut  nip, 

Pausanias  (iii.  9,  6)  says  that  the  Athenians  sent  envoys  to  the  Spar- 
tans to  entreat  them  not  to  act  aggressively  against  Thebes,  but  to  sub* 
mit  their  complaint  to  equitable  adjustment.  This  seems  to  me  impro- 
bable. Diodorus  (ziv.  81)  briefly  states  the  general  fact  in  oonformity 
with  Xcnophon. 
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To  Plataea  on  the  extreme  south  of  Boeotia,  it  had 

been  long  intolerable,  and  the  unhappy  fate  of  that 

little  town  has  saddened  many  pages  of  my  preceding 

volumes :  to  Orchomenus,  on  the  extreme  north,  it 

was   also  unpalatable — partly  because  that  town 

stood  next  in  power  and  importance  to  Thebes — 

partly  because  it  had  an  imposing  legendary  anti-  ] 

quity,  and  claimed  to  have  been  once  the  ascendant  ' 

city  receiving  tribute  from  Thebes.     The  Orcho- 

menians  now  joined  Lysander,  threw  open  to  him 

the  way  into  Bceotia,  and  conducted  him  with  his 

army,  after  first  ravaging  the  fields  of  Lebadeia,intp 

the  district  belonging  to  Haliartus*. 

Before  Lysander  quitted  Sparta,  the  plan  of  ^^^^  *■ 
operations  concerted  between  him  and  Pausanias,  andsUin 
was  that  they  should  meet  on  a*  given  day  in  the  Haiiartu. 
territory  of  Haliartus.  And  in  execution  of  this 
plan  Pausanias  had  already  advanced  with  his  Pe- 
loponnesian  army  as  far  as  Plataea  in  Boeotia. 
Whether  the  day  fixed  between  them  had  yet  ar- 
rived, when  Lysander  reached  Haliartus,  we  cannot 
determine  with  certainty.  In  the  imperfection  of 
the  Grecian  calendar,  a  mistake  on  this  point  would 
be  very  conceivable — as  had  happened  between  the 
Athenian  generals  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes 
in  those  measures  which  preceded  the  battle  of 
Delium  in  424  B.C.*  But  the  engagement  must 
have  been  taken  by  both  parties,  subject  to  ob- 
structions in  the  way — since  each  would  have  to 
march  through  a  hostile  country  to  reach  the  place 
of  meeting.     The  words  of  Xenophon,  however, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii,  5«  17 ;  Plutarcb>  Lysand.  c.  28. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  89.  ytvofjJmjs  biayiaprias  r&v  ^fupov,  &c. 
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rather  iadicate  that  the  day  fixed  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived ;  nevertheless  Lysander  resolved  at  onoe  to 
act  against  Haliartus,  without  waiting  for  Pausanias. 
There  were  as  yet  only  a  few  Thebans  in  the  town, 
and  he  probably  had  good  reason  for  judging  that 
he  would  succeed  better  by  rapid  measures,  before 
any  more  Thebans  could  arrive,  than  by  delaying 
until  the  other  Spartan  aritiy  should  join  him ;  not 
to  mention  anxiety  that  the  conquest  should  belong 
to  himself  exclusively,  and  confidence  arising  from 
his  previous  success  at  Orchomenus.    Accordingly 
l\e  sent  in  an  invitation  to  the  Haliartians  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Orchomenians,  to  revolt  from 
Thebes,  and  to  stand  upon  their  autonomy  under 
Lacedaemonian  protection,    Perhaps  there  may  have 
been  a  party  in  the  town  disposed  to  comply.    But 
the  majority,  encouraged  too  by  the  Thebans  within, 
refused  the  proposition ;   upon   which    Lysander 
marched  up  to  the  walls  and  assaulted  the  town. 
He  was  here  engaged,  close  by  the  gates,  in  ex- 
amining where  he  could  best  effect  an  entrance, 
when  a  fresh  division  of  Thebans,  apprised  of  his 
proceedings,  was  seen  approaching  from  Thebes,  at 
their  fastest   pace — cavalry  as   well  as  hoplites. 
They  were  probably  seen  from  the  watch-towers  in 
the  city  earlier  than  they  became  visible  to  the 
assailants  without ;  so  that  the  Haliartians,  encou- 
raged by  the  sight,  threw  open  their  gates,  and 
made  a  sudden  sally.     Lysander,  seemingly  taken 
by  surprise,  was  himself  slain  among  the  first,  with 
his  prophet  by  his  side,  by  a  Hahartian  hoplite 
named  Neochdrus.     His  troops  stood  some  time, 
against  both  the  Haliartians  from  the  town,  and  the 
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fresh  Thebans  who  now  came  up.  But  they  were  at 
length  driven  back  with  considerable  lossi  and 
compelled  to  retreat  to  rugged  and  difficult  ground 
at  some  distance  in  their  rear.  Here  however  they 
made  good  their  position,  repelling  their  assailants 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  200  hoplites^ 

The  success  here  gained,  though  highly  valuable  Paui 
as  an  encouragement  to  the  Thebans,  would  have  i^tia"^ 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  speedy  arrival  of  Pau-  ^h  ^ 
sanias,  had  not  Lysander  himself  been  among  the  J^^^ 
slain.     But  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  man  was  an  ^^^  and 
irreparable  loss  to  Sparta.    His  army,  composed  of  man  amy 
heterogeneous  masses^  both  collected  and  held  to«  2dof the  ^ 
gether  by  his  personal  ascendency,  lost  confidence  '"**^'^- 
and  dispersed  in  the  ensuing  night^.     When  Pau- 
sanias  arrived  soon  afterwards,  he  found  no  second 
army  to  join  with  him.     Yet  his  own  force  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  impress  terror  on  the  Thebans, 
had  not  Thrasybulus,  faithful  to  the  recent  promise, 
arrived  with  an  imposing  body  of  Athenian  hoplites, 
together  with  cavalry  under  Orthobulus* — and  im- 
parted fresh  courage  as  well  as  adequate  strength  ta 
the  Theban  cause. 

Pausanias  had  first  to  consider  what  steps  he  Pansaiiias 
would  take  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain — that  B»Stia?on 
of  Lysander  among  them  ;  whether  he  would  fight  JS^dSlf 
a  battle  and  thus  take  his  chance  of  becomine:  bodies  of 

"    Lysander 

master  of  the  field — or  send  the  usual  petition  for  and  the  rest 

for  huiiaL 

1  Xen.  Helkn.  iii.  5, 18, 19, 20 1  Pluturch,  Lyaand.  o.  28, 29 1  Paufan. 
iii,  5,  4i 

The  two  last  differ  in  varioiui  matters  fromXenopbon,  whose  account 
however,  though  brief,  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  preference. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  21.  mrtkfjkvBoras  rV  wxrl  rovv  t9  ^wxcat  Ka\ 
ro^f  clXXovt  SuraPrai  olRodf  iicdarovft  &0. 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xvi.  (pro  Mantitheo)  s.  15, 16. 
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burial-truce,  which  always  implied  confession  of 
inferiority.  On  submitting  the  point  to  a  council  of 
officers  and  Spartan  elders,  their  decision  as  well  as 
his  own  was  against  fighting ;  not  however  without 
an  indignant  protest  from  some  of  the  Spartan 
elders.  He  considered  that  the  whole  original  plan 
of  operations  was  broken  up,  since  not  only  the 
great  name  and  genius  of  Lysander  had  perished, 
but  his  whole  army  had  spontaneously  disbanded ; 
that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  were  generally  luke- 
warm and  reluctant,  not  to  be  counted  upon  for 
energetic  behaviour  in  case  of  pressing  danger; 
that  he  had  little  or  no  cavalry*,  while  the  Theban 
cavalry  was  numerous  and  excellent ;  lastly,  that 
the  dead  body  of  Lysander  himself  lay  so  close  to 
the  walls  of  Haliartus,  that  even  if  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  victorious,  they  could  not  carry  it  off 
without  serious  loss  from  the  armed  defenders  in 
their  towers*.  Such  were  the  reasons  which  de- 
termined Pausanias  and  the  major  part  of  the  coun- 
cil to  send  and  solicit  a  truce.  But  the  Thebans 
refused  to  grant  it  except  on  condition  that  they 
should  immediately  evacuate  Boeotia.  Though  such 
a  requisition  was  contrary  to  the  received  practice 
of  Greece^,  which  imposed  on  the  victor  the  duty 
of  granting  the  burial-truce  unconditionally,  when- 

'  Accordingly  we  learn  from  an  oration  of  Lysias,  that  the  service  of 
the  Athenian  horsemen  in  this  expedition^  who  were  commanded  by 
Orthobulus,  was  judged  to  be  extremely  safe  and  easy ;  while  that  of 
the  hoplites  was  dangerous  (Lysias,  Orat.  xvi.  pro  Mantith.  s.  15). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  23.  KoplvBiot  fiiv  wavrairao'iv  ovk  ffKo\ov$cv9 
avToTs,  ol  dc  irap6vTfs  ov  npoBvfjitos  arparevoiyro,  &c* 

'  See  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans  on  this  veiy  point  (of  giving  up 
the  slain  at  the  solicitation  of  the  conquered  Athenians  for  burial)  after 
the  battle  of  DeUum,  and  the  discussion  thereupon — ^in  this  History, 
Vol.  VI.  ch.  liii.  p.  637  seq. 
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ever  it  was  asked,  and  inferiority  thus  publicly 
confessed — nevertheless  such  was  the  reluctant 
temper  of  the  army,  that  they  heard  not  merely 
with  acquiescence,  but  with  joy  \  the  proposition  of 
departing.  The  bodies  were  duly  buried — that  of 
Lysander  in  the  territory  of  Panopd,  immediately 
across  the  Phokian  border,  but  not  far  from  Ha- 
liartus.  And  no  sooner  were  these  solemnities 
completed,  than  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  led 
back  to  Peloponnesus  ;  their  dejection  forming  a 
mournful  contrast  to  the  triumphant  insolence  of 
the  Thebans,  who  watched  their  march  and  re- 
strained them,  not  without  occasional  blows,  from 
straggling  out  of  the  road  into  the  cultivated  fields*. 

The  death  of  Lysander  produced  the  most  pro-  Anger 
found  sorrow  and  resentment  at  Sparta.     On  re-  Pausanias 
turning  thither,  Pausanias  found  himself  the  sub-  L  escapes 
ject  of  such  virulent  accusation,  that  he  thought  i^^J^ 
it  prudent  to  make  his  escape,  and  take  sanctuary  Jl^^^^V-j^ 
in  the  temple  of  Ath6n6  Alea,  at  Tegea.     He  was  his  absence. 
impeached,  and  put  on  trial,  during  his  absence,  on 
two  counts ;  first,  for  having  been  behind  the  time 
covenanted,  in  meeting  Lysander  at  HaUartus ;  next, 
for  having  submitted  to  ask  a  truce  from  the  The- 
bans, instead  of  fighting  a  battle,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

As  far  as  there  is  evidence  to  form  a  judgement,  Condemna- 
it  does  not  appear  that  Pausanias  was  guilty  upon  pausaniaa 
either  of  the  two  counts.     The  first  is  a  question  ^^ 
of  fact ;  and  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  Lysander 
was  before  his  time,  as  that  Pausanias  was  behind 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  24.  Ol  de  ic^fpoi  rt  ravra  rfKovcay,  &c. 
9  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  24. 
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his  time,  in  arriving  at  Haliartue.  Besides,  Ly- 
Sander,  arriving  there  first,  would  have  been  quite 
safe,  had  he  not  resolved  to  attack  without  delay ; 
in  which  the  chances  of  war  turned  out  against  him, 
though  the  resolution  in  itself  may  have  been  well 
conceived.  Next,  as  to  the  truce  solicited  for  burying 
the  dead  bodies — it  does  not  appear  that  Pausanias 
could  with  any  prudence  have  braved  the  chances  of 
a  battle.  The  facts  of  the  case — even  as  summed 
up  by  Xenophon,  who  always  exaggerates  every-* 
thing  in  favour  of  the  Spartans — lead  us  to  this 
conclusion.  A  few  of  the  Spartan  elders  would 
doubtless  prefer  perishing  on  the  field  of  battle,  to 
the  humiliation  of  sending  in  the  herald  to  ask  for  a 
truce.  But  the  mischief  of  fighting  a  battle  under  the 
influence  of  such  a  point  of  honour,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  rational  estimate  of  consequences,  will  be 
seen  when  we  come  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  where 
Kleombrotus  son  of  Pausanias  was  thus  piqued  into 
an  imprudence  (at  least  this  is  alleged  as  one  of  the 
motives)  to  which  his  own  life  and  the  dominion 
of  Sparta  became  forfeit  ^  Moreover  the  army  of 
Pausanias,  comprising  very  few  Spartans,  consisted 
chiefly  of  allies  who  had  no  heart  in  the  cause,  and 
who  were  glad  to  be  required  by  the  Thebans  to 
depart.  If  he  had  fought  a  battle  and  lost  it,  the 
detriment  to  Sparta  would  have  been  most  serious 
in  every  way ;  whereas,  if  he  had  gained  a  victory, 
no  result  would  have  followed  except  the  acquisition 
of  the  bodies  for  burial ;  since  the  execution  of  the 
original  plan  had  become  impracticable  through  the 
dispersion  of  the  army  of  Lysander. 

^  Xen,  Hellen.  vi.  4,  6« 
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Though  a  carefiil  examination  of  the  facts  leads 
ufi  (and  seema  also  to  have  led  Xenophon^)  to  the 
conclusion  that  Pausanias  was  innocent,  he  was 
nevertheless  found  guilty  in  his  absence.  He  was 
in  great  part  borne  down  by  the  grief  felt  at  Sparta 
for  the  loss  of  Lysander,  with  whom  he  had  been 
before  in  political  rivalry,  and  for  whose  death  he 
was  made  responsible.  Moreover  the  old  accusa-' 
tion  was  now  revived  against  him* — for  which  he 
had  been  tried,  and  barely  acquitted,  eight  years 
before — of  having  tolerated  the  re*establishment  of 
the  Athenian  democracy  at  a  time  when  he  might 
have  put  it  down.  Without  doubt  this  argument 
told  prodigiously  against  him  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, when  the  Athenians  had  just  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  surrender  of  their  city,  renounced 
their  subjection  to  Sparta  and  sent  an  army  to  assist 
the  Thebans  in  their  defence.  So  violent  was  the 
sentiment  against  Pausanias  that  he  was  condemned 
to  death  in  his  absence,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  as  an  exile  in  sanctuary  at  Tegea,  His 
son  Agesipolis  was  invested  with  the  sceptre  in  his 
place. 

A  brief  remark  will  not  be  here  misplaced.     On 

'  The  tmTeUer  PmMiiiM  juifcifiM  the  prudeuoe  of  hii  regal  ouneiak^ 
in  aToiding  a  battle,  by  saying  that  the  Athenians  were  in  his  rear,  and 
the  Thebans  in  his  front ;  and  that  he  was  aAraid  of  being  assailed  on 
both  sides  at  onee,  like  Leonidas  at  Thermopylee,  and  like  th«  troops 
enclosed  in  Sphakteria  (Pans.  iii.  d,  5). 

But  the  matter  of  fact,  on  which  this  justification  rests,  is  contra- 
dicted by  Xenophon,  who  says  that  the  Athenians  had  actually  joined 
the  Thebans,  and  were  in  the  same  ranka^-cX^<fvr€ff  (v^irapcrdfavro 
(Hellen.  iii.  5, 22). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  25.  Kal  8ti  t^p  ^fiov  r&v  *A^ya/«>v  \afiiip  h 
rf  IXfcpcHci  <iiii}««,  &e.    Compare  Pauaaiiiaav  iii.  69  3, 
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Sparta  not 
less  unjcttt 
in  con- 
demning 
unsuccess- 
ful generals 
than 
Athens. 


Character 
of  Lysander 
—his  mis- 
chievous 
influence, 
as  well  for 
Sparta,  as 
for  Greece 
generally. 


no  topic  have  Grecian  historians  been  more  pro- 
fuse in  their  reproaches,  than  upon  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  democracy,  at  Athens  and  else- 
where, in  condemning  unsuccessful,  but  innocent 
generals.  Out  of  the  many  cases  in  which  this  re- 
proach is  advanced,  there  are  very  few  wherein  it 
has  been  made  good  ;  but  even  if  we  grant  it  to  be 
valid  against  Athens  and  her  democracy,  the  fate 
of  Pausanias  will  show  us  that  the  Ephors  and  Se- 
nate of  anti-democratical  Sparta  were  capable  of 
the  like  unjust  misjudgement.  Hardly  a  single  in- 
stance of  Athenian  condemnation  occurs,  which  we 
can  so  clearly  prove  to  be  undeserved,  as  this  of  a 
Spartan  king. 

Turning  from  the  banished  king  to  Lysander— 
the  Spartans  had  indeed  valid  reasons  for  deploring 
the  fall  of  the  latter.  He  had  procured  for  them 
their  greatest  and  most  decisive  victories,  and  the 
time  was  coming  when  they  needed  his  services  to 
procure  them  more  ;  for  he  left  behind  him  no  man 
of  equal  warlike  resource,  cunning,  and  power  of 
command.  But  if  he  possessed  those  abilities  which 
powerfully  helped  Sparta  to  triumph  over  her  ene- 
mies, he  at  the  same  time  did  more  than  any  man 
to  bring  her  empire  into  dishonour  and  to  render 
its  tenure  precarious.  His  decemviral  governments 
or  Dekarchies,  diffused  through  the  subject  cities, 
and  each  sustained  by  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost 
and  garrison,  were  aggravations  of  local  tyranny 
such  as  the  Grecian  world  had  never  before  under- 
gone. And  though  the  Spartan  authorities  pre- 
sently saw  that  he  was  abusing  the  imperial  name 
of  the  city  for  unmeasured  personal  aggrandisement 
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of  his  own,  and  partially  withdrew  their  countenance 
from  bis  Dekarchies — yet  the  general  character  of 
their  empire  still  continued  to  retain  the  impress  of 
partizanship  and  subjugation  which  he  had  origin- 
ally stamped  upon  it.  Instead  of  that  autonomy 
which  Sparta  had  so  repeatedly  promised,  it  became 
subjection  every  way  embittered.  Such  an  empire 
was  pretty  sure  to  be  short-lived ;  but  the  loss  to 
Sparta  herself,  when  her  empire  fell  away,  is  not 
the  only  fault  which  the  historian  of  Greece  has  to 
impute  to  Lysander.  His  far  deeper  sin  consists 
in  his  having  thrown  away  an  opportunity — such 
as  never  occurred  either  before  or  afterwards — for 
organizing  some  permanent,  honourable,  self-main- 
taining, Pan-hellenic  combination  under  the  head- 
ship of  Sparta.  This  is  (as  I  have  before  remarked) 
what  a  man  like  Kallikratidas  would  have  attempted, 
if  not  with  far-sighted  wisdom,  at  least  with  gene- 
rous sincerity,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  best  veins 
of  political  sentiment  in  the  chief  city  as  well  as  in 
the  subordinates.  It  is  possible  that  with  the  best 
intentions  even  he  might  have  failed  ;  so  strong  was 
the  centrifugal  instinct  in  the  Grecian  political  mind. 
But  what  we  have  to  reproach  in  Lysander  is,  that 
he  never  tried ;  that  he  abused  the  critical  moment  of 
cure  for  the  purpose  of  infusing  new  poison  into  the 
system  ;  that  he  not  only  sacrificed  the  interests  of 
Greece  to  the  narrow  gains  of  Sparta,  but  even  the 
interests  of  Sparta  to  the  still  narrower  monopoly  of 
dominion  in  his  own  hands.  That  his  measures 
worked  mischievously  not  merely  for  Greece,  but 
for  Sparta  herself,  aggravating  all  her  bad  tendencies 
— has  been  already  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages, 

VOL.  IX.  2  E 
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His  plans  to  That  Lysandcr,  with  unbounded  opportunities 
self  king  at  of  gain,  both  lived  and  died  poor,  exhibits  the  ho- 
du^ne  of  uourable  side  of  his  character.  Yet  his  personal 
^erophist  indifference  to  money  seems  only  to  have  left  the 
greater  space  in  his  bosom  for  that  thirst  of  power 
which  made  him  unscrupulous  in  satiating  the  ra- 
pacity, as  well  as  in  upholding  the  oppressions,  of 
coadjutors  like  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  the  De- 
cemvirs in  other  cities.  In  spite  of  his  great  suc- 
cess and  ability  in  closing  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
we  shall  agree  with  Pausanias^  that  he  was  more 
mischievous  than  profitable  even  to  Sparta, — even 
if  we  take  no  thought  of  Greece  generally.  What 
would  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  his  projects 
in  regard  to  the  regal  succession,  had  he  been  able 
to  bring  them  to  bear,  we  have  no  means  of  mea- 
suring. We  are  told  that  the  discourse  composed  and 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Halikarnassian  rhetor  Kleon, 
was  found  after  his  death  among  his  papers  by  Age- 
silaus  ;  who  first  learnt  from  it,  with  astonishment 
and  alarm,  the  point  to  which  the  ambition  of  Ly- 
sander  had  tended,  and  was  desirous  of  exposing 
his  real  character  by  making  the  discourse  public 
— ^but  ivas  deterred  by  the  dissuasive  counsel  of  the 
Ephor  Lakratidas.  But  this  story  (attested  by 
Ephorus*)  looks  more  like  an  anecdote  of  the  rhe- 
torical schools  than  like  a  reality.  Agesilaus  was 
not  the  man  to  set  much  value  on  sophists  or  their 
compositions,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  he  re- 
mained so  long  ignorant  of  those  projects  which 
Lysander  had  once  entertained  but  subsequently 

'  Pausanias,  ix.  32,  6. 

«  Ephorus,  Fr.  127,  ed.  Didot;  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  30. 
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dropped.  Moreover  the  probability  is,  that  Kleon 
himself  would  make  the  discourse  public  as  a  sample 
of  his  own  talents,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Lysander; 
not  only  without  shame,  but  as  representing  the 
feelings  of  a  considerable  section  of  readers  through- 
out the  Grecian  world. 

Most  important  were  the  consequences  which  b.c.  395- 
ensued  from  the  death  of  Lysander  and  the  retreat  „ 

*'  Encourage- 

of  Pausanias  out  of  Boeotia.  Fresh  hope  and  spirits  mcnt  to  the 
were  infused  into  all  the  enemies  of  Sparta.     An  spa!^^ 
alliance  was  immediately  concluded  against  her  by  a^Vof 
Thebes,   Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos.     Deputies  JJSlS'ct*'" 
from  these  four  cities  were  appointed  to  meet  at  g?'"**'*®'' 
Corinth,  and  to  take  active  measures  for  inviting  Thcbea, 
the  cooperation  of  fresh  allies;  so  that  the  war  nnth^and 
which  had  begun  as  a  Boeotian  war,  now  acquired  Eubowmr* 
the  larger  denomination  of  Corinthian  war,  under  fj!j  ^^*" 
which  it  lasted  until  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.    The  alliance. 
alliance  was  immediately  strengthened  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Eubceans — the  Akarnanians — the  Ozo- 
lian  Lokrians — Ambrakia  and  Leukas  (both  parti- 
cularly attached  to  Corinth), — and  the  Chalkidians 
of  Thrace  ^ 

We  now  enter  upon  the  period  when,  for  the  increased 
first  time,  Thebes  begins  to  step  out  of  the  rank  of  ^^i^^* 
secondary  powers,  and  gradually  raises  herself  into  jrjj®^^^ 
a  primary  and  ascendent  city  in  Grecian  politics,  rank  of  a 

1  iT-fc-i  •  imii  \      1   primary 

Throughout  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Thebans  had  power— the 
shown  themselves  excellent  soldiers  both  on  horse-  leadeMs. 
back  and  on  foot,  as  auxiliaries  to  Sparta.     But 
now  the  city  begins  to  have  a  policy  of  its  own,  and 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  81,  82;  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  17. 

2  e2 


mcnias. 
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individual  citizens  of  ability  become  conspicuous. 
While  waiting  for  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  with 
whom  we  shall  presently  become  acquainted,  we 
have  at  the  present  moment  Ismenias ;  a  wealthy 
Theban,  a  sympathiser  with  Thrasybulus  and  the 
Athenian  exiles  eight  years  before,  and  one  of  the 
great  organizers  of  the  present  anti-Spartan  move- 
ment ;  a  man,  too,  honoured  by  his  political  ene- 
mies S  when  they  put  him  to  death  fourteen  years 
afterwards,  with  the  title  of  **  a  great  wicked  man  " 
— the  same  combination  of  epithets  which  Clarendon 
applies  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Suocessfai        It  was  Ismcnias,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 

operations 

ofhmeniM  Bosotiaus  and  Argeians,  undertook  an  expedition 
ofBceotia—  to  put  dowu  the  Spartan  influence  in  the  regions 
hSu     north  of  Boeotia.     At  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,  the 
^^^       Lacedaemonians  had  an  harmost  and  garrison ;  at 
Pherae,  Lykophron  the  despot  was  their  ally  ;  while 
Larissa,  with  Medius  the  despot,  was  their  princi- 
pal enemy.     By  the  aid  of  the  Boeotians,  Medius 
was  now  enabled  to  capture  Pharsalus ;  Larissa,  with 
Krannon  and  Skotusa,  was  received  into  the  Theban 
alliance^,  and  Ismenias   obtained   also  the   more 
important  advantage  of  expelling  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians from  Herakleia.  Some  malcontents,  left  after 
the  violent  interference  of  the  Spartan  Herippidas 
two  years  before,  opened  the  gates  of  Herakleia  by 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  36.  'O  d*  (Ismenias)  an-cXoyciro  /leV  irp6s  vavra 
ravra,  olt  fUvroi  tfir€i0€  yc  t6  firj  ov  fuydkonpayiuov  re  Koi  KOKonpayiiMv 
that. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  anything  from  the  two  allusions  in  Plato, 
except  that  Ismenias  was  a  wealthy  and  powerful  man  (Plato,  Menon, 
p.  90  B. ;  Republ.  i.  p.  336  A.). 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  82;  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  3;  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  2. 
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night  to  the  Boeotians  and  Argeians.  The  Lace- 
dsemonians  in  the  town  were  put  to  the  sword,  but 
the  other  Peloponnesian  colonists  were  permitted 
to  retire  in  safety ;  while  the  old  Trachinian  inha- 
bitants, whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  expelled  to 
make  room  for  their  new  settlers,  together  with  the 
CEtaeans,  whom  they  had  driven  out  of  the  districts 
in  the  neighbourhood — were  now  called  back  to  re- 
possess their  original  homes  \  The  loss  of  Herakleia 
was  a  serious  blow  to  the  Spartans  in  those  regions 
— protecting  Eubcea  in  its  recent  revolt  from  them, 
and  enabling  Ismenias  to  draw  into  his  alliance  the 
neighbouring  Malians,  iSnianes,  and  Athamanes 
— tribes  stretching  along  the  valley  of  the  Sper- 
cheius  westward  to  the  vicinity  of  Pindus.  Assem- 
bling additional  troops  from  these  districts  (which, 
only  a  few  months  before,  had  supplied  an  army  to 
Lysander^),  Ismenias  marched  against  the  Phokians, 
among  whom  the  Spartan  Lakisthenes  had  been 
left  as  harmost  in  command.  After  a  severe  battle, 
this  oflScer  with  his  Phokians  were  defeated  near  the 
Lokrian  town  of  Naryx ;  and  Ismenias  came  back 
victorious  to  the  synod  at  Corinth^. 

By   such   important   advantages,   accomplished  B.c.394. 
during  the  winter  of  395-394  b.c,  the  prospects  of  Syn^^of 
Grecian  affairs  as  they  stood  in  the  ensuing  spring  un  allies 
became  materially  altered.     The  allies  assembled  at  ^-thdrcon- 
Corinth  full  of  hope,  and  resolved  to  levy  a  large  hopei— the 
combined  force  to  act  against  Sparta ;  who  on  her  JlS^J^^d' 
side  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  her  *J>  "^'^ 

_^  Ag^enlaus 

extra- Peloponnesian  land-empire.    Accordingly  the  from  Asu. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  38-82.  »  Xenoph.  Ilellen.  iii.  5,  6. 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  82. 
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Ephors  determined  to  recall  without  delay  Agesilaus 
with  his  army  from  Asia,  and  sent  Epikydidas  with 
orders  to  that  effect.  But  even  before  this  reinforce- 
ment could  arrive,  they  thought  it  expedient  to 
muster  their  full  Peloponnesian  force  and  to  act  with 
vigour  against  the  allies  at  Corinth,  who  were  now 
assembling  in  considerable  numbers.  Aristodemus 
— guardian  of  the  youthful  King  Agesipolis  son  of 
Pausanias,  and  himself  of  the  Eurystheneid  race — 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  6000  Lacedaemo- 
nian hoplites' :  the  Spartan  xen^gi  (or  officers  sent 
on  purpose  to  conduct  the  contingents  from  the 
outlying  allies),  successively  brought  in  3000  hop- 
lites  from  Elis,  Triphylia,  Akroreia,  and  Lasion — 
1500  from  Sikyon — 3000  from  Epidaurus,  Troezen, 
Hermiond,  and  Halieis.  None  were  sent  from 
Phlius,  on  the  plea  (true  or  false*)  that  in  that  city 
the  moment  was  one  of  solemnity  and  holy  truce. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  16.  Xenophon  gives  this  total  of  6000  as  if  it 
were  of  Lacedemonians  alone.  But  if  we  follow  his  narratiTe,  ?re  shall 
see  that  there  were  unquestionably  in  the  army  troops  of  Tegea,  Man- 
tineia,  and  the  Achaean  towns  (probably  also  some  of  other  Arcadian 
towns),  present  in  the  battle  (iv.  2, 13,  18,  20).  Can  we  suppose  that 
Xenophon  meant  to  include  these  allies  in  the  total  of  6000^  along  with 
the  Lacedaemonians^ which  is  doubtless  a  large  total  for  Lacedaemo- 
nians alone  ?  Unless  this  supposition  be  admitted,  there  is  no  resource 
except  to  assume  an  omission,  either  of  Xenophon  himself,  or  of  the 
copyists ;  which  omission  in  fact  Gail  and  others  do  suppose.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  they  are  right;  for  the  number  of  hoplites  on  both  sides 
would  otherwise  be  prodigiously  unequal ;  while  Xenophon  says  nothing 
to  imply  that  the  Lacedaemonian  victory  was  gained  in  spite  of  great 
inferiority  of  number,  and  something  which  even  implies  that  it  must 
have  been  nearly  equal  (iv.  2,  13) — though  he  is  always  disposed  to 
compUment  Sparta  wherever  he  can. 

'  From  a  passage  which  occurs  somewhat  later  (iv.  4,  15),  we  may 
suspect  that  this  was  an  excuse,  and  that  the  Phliasians  were  not  very 
well  affected  to  Sparta.  Compare  a  similar  case  of  excuse  ascribed  to 
the  Mantineians  (v.  2,  2). 
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There  were  also  hoplites  from  Tegea,  Mantineia, 
and  the  Achaean  towns,  but  their  number  is  not 
given  ;  so  that  we  do  not  know  the  fulL  muster-roll 
on  the  Lacedaemonian  side.  The  cavalry,  600  in 
number,  were  all  Lacedaemonian ;  there  were  more- 
over 300  Kretan  bowmen — ^and  400  slingers  from 
diflferent  rural  districts  of  Triphylia^ 

The  allied  force  of  the  enemy  was  already  mus-  Largo 
tered  near  Corinth :  6000  Athenian  hoplites — 7000  corinu/ST 
Argeian — 5000  Boeotian,  those  from  Orchomenus  fnd'pdo- 
being  absent-^000  Corinthian— 3000  from  the  dif-  p?"*;.^? 

°  on  one  side, 

ferent  towns  of  Euboea ;  making  24,000  in  all-  The  ^'"^ 
total  of  cavalry  was  1550 ;  composed  of  800  Bceo-  aiuesonthe 
tian,  600  Athenian,  100  from  Chalkis  in  Euboea,  ^ 
and  50  from  the  Lokriaus.     The  light  troops  also 
were  numerous — ^partly  Corinthian,  drawn  probably 
from  the  serf-population  which  tilled  the  fields' — 
partly  Lokrians,  Malians,  and  Akarnanians. 

The  allied  leaders,  holding  a  council  of  war  to  Boidneia  of 
arrange  their  plans,  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  gnage  ' 
hoplites  should  not  be  drawn  up  in  deeper  files  than  ^S*~ 
sixteen  men®,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  chance  Jgf^rin- 
of  their  being  surrounded  ;  and  that  the  right  wing,  ^^J^^ 
carrying  with  it  command  for  the  time,  should  be 
alternated  from  day  to  day  between  the  different 

>  Diodorus  (xiv.  83)  gives  a  total  of  23,000  foot  and  500  hone,  on  the 
Lacedaemonian  side,  but  without  enumerating  items.  On  the  side  of 
the  confederacy  he  states  a  total  of  more  than  15,000  foot  and  500 
horse  (c.  82). 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  2,  17.  Kai  ^iX^y  dc,  (ifp  rois  t&v  KopufBCw, 
n-Xeov  rjv,  &c.  Compare  Hesychius,  v.  Km^aXoi ;  Welcker,  Pnefat.  ad 
Theognidem,  p.  xxxv ;  K.  O.  Miiller,  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  4, 3. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  13 ;  compare  iv.  2,  18 — ^where  he  says  of  the 
Thebans — diJk€\ria-avT€£  rov  ts  iiacaidtKa,  PaB^lav  navrtkS^  riroui<rayro 
rri¥  ^dXoyya,  &c.,  which  implies  and  alludes  to  the  resolution  previously 
taken. 
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cities.  The  confidence  which  the  events  of  the  last 
few  months  had  infused  into  these  leaders,  now  for 
the  first  time  acting  against  their  old  leader  Sparta, 
is  surprising.  ''  There  is  nothing  like  marching  to 
Sparta  (said  the  Corinthian  Timolaus)  and  fighting 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  or  near  their  own  home.  We 
must  burn  out  the  wasps  in  their  nest,  without  let- 
ting them  come  forth  to  sting  us.  The  Lacedae- 
monian force  is  like  that  of  a  river ;  small  at  its 
source,  and  becoming  formidable  only  by  the  afflu- 
ents which  it  receives,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
its  course*.*'  The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was  re- 
markable :  but  its  boldness  was  yet  more  remark- 
able, when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  esta- 
blished feeling  of  awe  towards  Sparta.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  general  council  of  the  allies ;  but 
unfortunately  the  time  for  executing  it  had  already 
passed  ;  for  the  Lacedaemonians  were  already  in 
march  and  had  crossed  their  own  border.  They 
took  the  line  of  road  by  Tegea  and  Mantineia  (whose 
troops  joined  the  march),  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Sikyon,  where  probably  all  the  Arcadian  and  Achaean 
contingents  were  ordered  to  rendezvous. 
The  anti-  The  troops  of  the  confederacy  had  advanced  as 
2niM  ukc  f^^  08  Nemea  when  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedae- 
rivc'iKwi!"'  i^oi^ian  army  was  at  Sikyon  ;  but  they  then  altered 
tion  near     their  plan,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  defensive. 

Comith —  * 

adraiice  of   The  Laccdaemoniaus  on  their  side  crossed  over  the 

(URmonians   mouutaiuous   post   Called  Epieikia,   under  consi- 

them^*^''      derable  annoyance  from  the  enemy's  light  troops, 

who   poured   missiles    upon  them   from  the  high 

ground.     But  when  they  had   reached   the   level 

'  Xen.  Ilellcn.  iv.  2,  11,  12. 
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country,  on  the  other  side,  along  the  shore  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  where  they  probably  received  the  con- 
tingents from  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  HermionS,  and 
Halieis — the  whole  army  thus  reinforced  marched 
forward  without  resistance,  burning  and  ravaging 
the  cultivated  lands.  The  confederates  retreated 
before  them,  and  at  length  took  up  a  position  close 
to  Corinth,  amidst  some  rough  ground  with  a  ravine 
in  their  front  ^    The  Lacedaemonians  advanced  for- 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  14,  15. 

In  the  passage — Koi  ol  mpoi  lUvroi  iXBdvres  Kartfrrparoffrtt^viravTo, 
ifiirpo<r^v  notrfa-dfAtpoi  r^v  xcipd^pav — I  apprehend  that  cin-cXtfcWcf 
(which  is  sanctioned  hy  four  MSS.,  and  preferred  hy  Leunclavius)  is 
the  proper  reading,  in  place  of  4\B6vTts,  For  it  seems  certain  that 
the  march  of  the  confederates  was  one  of  retreat,  and  that  the  battle 
was  fought  very  near  to  the  walls  of  Corinth ;  since  the  defeated  troops 
sought  shelter  within  the  town,  and  the  Lacedemonian  pursuers  were 
so  close  upon  them,  that  the  Corinthians  within  were  fdraid  to  keep 
open  the  gates.  Hence  we  must  reject  the  statement  of  Diodorus^ 
that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nemea  (xiv.  83)  as 
erroneous. 

There  are  some  di£Sculties  and  obscurities  in  the  description  which 
Xenophon  gives  of  the  Lacedaemonian  march.  His  words  run — cV  rovr^ 
ol  AaK€datfJL6vtoi,  Koi  dtf  Trycorar  irap€ikri<f>6T€s  koi  MavTw4aSy  c^jfccav 
Ttiv  dfi<l>ia\ov.  These  last  three  words  are  not  satisfactorily  explained. 
Weiske  and  Schneider  construe  rffp  a/i^taXop  (very  justly)  as  indicating 
the  region  lying  immediately  on  the  Peloponnesian  side  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  and  having  the  Saronic  Gulf  on  one  side,  and  the  Corin- 
thian Gtdf  on  the  other ;  in  which  was  included  Sikyon.  But  then  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  say,  that  "  the  Lacedfemonians  had  gone  out 
by  the  bimarine  way."  On  the  contrary,  the  truth  is,  that  "  they  had 
gone  out  into  the  bimarine  road  or  region  " — which  meaning  however 
would  require  a  preposition — cfjfea-av  its  Trjp  dfi<l>iakov,  Sturz  in  his 
Lexicon  (v.  i^uvcu)  renders  Trjv  dfAtf>[aKov — viam  ad  mare — which  seems 
an  extraordinary  sense  of  the  word,  unless  instances  were  produced  to 
support  it ;  and  even  if  instances  were  produced,  we  do  not  see  why  the 
way  from  Sparta  to  Sikyon  should  be  called  by  that  name ;  which  would 
more  properly  belong  to  the  road  from  Sparta  down  the  Eurotas  to 
Ilelos. 

Again,  we  do  not  know  distinctly  the  situation  of  the  point  or  district 
called  rriv  *EwuiKiav  (mentioned  again,  iv.  4, 13).  But  it  is  certain  from 
the  map  that  when  the  confederates  were  at  Nemea,  and  the  Lacedie- 
monians  at  Sikyon — the  former  must  have  been  exactly  placed  so  as  to 
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ward  until  they  were  little  more  than  a  mile  distant 
from  this  position,  and  there  encamped. 
Battle  of         After  an  interval  seemingly  of  a  few  days,  the 
victory  of    Bceotians,  on  the  day  when  their  turn  came  to  oc- 
dsm^ans  cupy  the  right  wing  and  to  take  the  lead,  gave  the 
Irfthe'***^  signal  for  battle*.     The  Lacedaemonians,  prevented 
^»*f'ej        by  the  wooded  ground  from  seeing  clearly,  were 
in  the  other  only  made  aware  of  the  coming  attack  by  hearing 
worsted!"^  the  hostile  paean.     Taking  order  of  battle  imme- 
diately, they  advanced  forward  to  meet  the  assail- 
ants, when  within  a  furlong  of  their  line.     In  each 
army,  the  right  division  took  the  lead — ^slanting  to 
the  right,  or  keeping  the  left  shoulder  forward,  ac- 

interoept  the  junction  of  the  contingents  from  Epidauras,  Troezen,  and 
HermionS,  with  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  To  secure  this  junction,  the 
Lacedsemonians  were  obliged  to  force  their  way  across  that  mountain- 
ous region  which  lies  near  Klednte  and  Nemea,  and  to  march  in  a  line 
pointing  from  Sikyon  down  to  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Having  reached  the 
other  side  of  these  mountains  near  the  sea,  they  would  be  in  communi- 
cation with  Epidaunis  and  the  other  towns  of  the  Argolic  peninsula. 

The  line  of  march  which  the  Lacedaemonians  would  naturaUy  take 
from  Sparta  to  Sikyon  and  Lechaeum,  by  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchome- 
nus,  &c.,  is  described  two  years  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Agesilaus 
(iv.  6,  19). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2, 18.  The  colouring  which  Xenophon  puts  upon 
this  step  is  hardly  fair  to  the  Thebans,  as  is  so  constantly  the  caae 
throughout  his  history.  He  says  that  "  they  were  in  no  huny  to  fight " 
(ovdcV  re  Korfivciyov  rrjv  tiaxrjv  ^;wdirr€iv)  so  long  as  they  were  on  the 
left,  opposed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  opposite  right;  but  that  as 
soon  as  they  were  on  the  right  (opposed  to  the  Achaeans  on  the  oppo- 
site left),  they  forthwith  gave  the  word.  Now  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Thebans  had  any  greater  privilege  on  the  day  when  they  were  on 
the  right,  than  the  Argdans  or  Athenians  had  when  each  were  on  the 
right  respectively.  The  command  had  been  determined  to  reside  in  the 
right  division,  which  post  alternated  from  one  to  the  other :  why  the 
Athenians  or  Argeians  did  not  make  use  of  this  post  to  order  the  attack, 
we  cannot  explain. 

So  again,  Xenophon  says,  that  in  spite  of  the  resolution  taken  by 
the  Council  of  War  to  have  files  sixteen  deep,  and  no  more — the  The- 
bans made  their  files  much  deeper.  Yet  it  is  plain,  from  his  own  ac- 
count, that  no  mischievous  consequences  turned  upon  this  greater 
depth. 
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cording  to  the  tendency  habitual  with  Grecian 
hoplites,  through  anxiety  to  keep  the  right  or  un- 
shielded side  from  being  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  protected  by  the  shield  of  a 
right-hand  neighbour  ^  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
one  army,  and  the  Thebans  in  the  other,  each  in- 
clined themselves,  and  caused  their  respective  armies 
to  incline  also,  in  a  direction  slanting  to  the  right, 
so  that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  consi- 
derably outflanked  the  Athenians  on  the  opposite 
left.  Out  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athenian  hoplites,  it 
was  only  the  six  on  the  extreme  left  who  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Lacedaemonians ;  while  the  re- 
maining four  contended  with  the  Tegeans  who  stood 
next  to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  own  line.  But 
the  six  extreme  Athenian  tribes  were  completely 
beaten,  and  severely  handled,  being  taken  in  flank 
as  well  as  in  front  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  remaining  four  Athenian  tribes 
vanquished  and  drove  before  them  the  Tegeans ; 
and  generally,  along  all  the  rest  of  the  line,  the 
Thebans,  Argeians,  and  Corinthians  were  victorious 
— except  where  the  troops  of  the  Achaean  Pell6n6 
stood  opposed  to  those  of  the  Boeotian  Thespiae, 
where  the  battle  was  equal  and  the  loss  severe  on 
both  sides.  The  victorious  confederates  however 
were  so  ardent  and  incautious  in  pursuit,  as  to  ad- 
vance a  considerable  distance  and  return  with  dis- 
ordered ranks ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  habitually  self-restraining  in  this  particular, 
kept  their  order  perfectly,  attacking  the  Thebans, 

>  See  the  instructive  description  of  the  batile  of  Mantineiar— in 
Thucyd.  V.  71. 
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Argeians,  and  Corinthians  to  great  advantage  when 
returning  to  their  camp.     Several  of  the  Athenian 
fugitives  obtained  shelter  within  the  walls   of  Co- 
rinth ;  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  philo-L*aco- 
nian  Corinthians,  who  insisted  upon  shutting  the 
gates  against  them,  and  opening  negotiations  with 
Sparta.     The  Lacedaemonians  however    came  so 
near,  that  it  was  at  last  thought  impossible  to  keep 
the  gates  open  longer.  Many  of  the  remaining  con- 
federates were  therefore  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  protection  of  their  ancient  camp* ;  which  seems 
however  to  have  been  situated  in  such  defensible 
ground^,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  molest 
them  in  it. 
Ucednmo-       Sq  f^r  as  the  Lacedaemonians  separately  were 

man  ascen-  *^  ^ 

dcncy         coucemed,  the  battle  of  Corinth  was  an  important 

within  Pe-         .  .        i    /         i  m  iv       •  i       ■        i  r 

loponnesQi  Victory,  gamed  (as  they  affirmed)  with  the  loss  ot 
but  no  far.  Only  eight  men,  and  inflicting  heavy  loss  upon  the 
^^'^^  Athenians  in  the  battle,  as  well  as  upon  the  re- 
maining confederates  in  their  return  from  pursuit. 
Though  the  Athenian  hoplites  suflTered  thus  severely, 
yet  Thrasybulus  their  commander^,  who  kept  the 
field  until  the  last,  with  strenuous  efforts  to  rally 
them,  was  not  satisfied  with  their  behaviour.  But  on 
the  other  hand^  all  the  allies  of  Sparta  were  worsted, 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  20-23. 

The  allusioxi  to  this  incident  in  Demosthenes  (adv.  Leptinem,  c.  13. 
p.  472)  is  interesting,  though  indistinct. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  2,  19.  xal  yap  Ijv  \da-tov  t6  x^p^^y — which  illus- 
trates the  expression  in  Lysias,  Orat.  xvi.  (pro  Mantitheo)  s.  20.  iv 
JLopivBn^  X<opi<o»  l<rxypS>v  Kartikrjfifitvnp. 

'  Lysias,  Orat.  xvi.  (pro  Mantitheo)  s.  19. 

Plato  in  his  panegyrical  discourse  (Menexenus,  c.  17.  p.  245  £.) 
ascribes  the  defeat  and  loss  of  the  Athenians  to  "  bad  ground  " — xP^' 
trafjJvmv  dv<rxapiif. 
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and  a  considerable  number  of  them  slain.  Accord- 
ing  to  Diodorus,  the  total  loss  on  the  Lacedaemonian 
side  was  1100;  on  the  side  of  the  confederates, 
2800 >.  On  the  whole,  the  victory  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  lead  to  im- 
portant results,  though  it  completely  secured  their 
ascendency  within  Peloponnesus.  We  observe 
here,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  else- 
where, that  the  Peloponnesian  allies  do  not  fight 
heartily  in  the  cause  of  Sparta.  They  seem  bound 
to  her  more  by  fear  than  by  afiection. 

The  battle  of  Corinth  took  place  about  July  394  b.c.394. 
B.C.,  seemingly  about  the  same  time  as  the  naval 
battle  near  Knidus  (or  perhaps  a  little  earlier),  and 
while  Agesilaus  was  on  his  homeward  march  after 
being  recalled  from  Asia.  Had  the  Lacedaemonians 
been  able  to  defer  the  battle  until  Agesilaus  had 
come  up  so  as  to  threaten  Boeotia  on  the  northern 
side,  their  campaign  would  probably  have  been 
much  more  successful.  As  it  is,  their  defeated  allies 
doubtless  went  home  in  disgust  from  the  field  of 
Corinth,  so  that  the  confederates  were  now  enabled 
to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  Agesilaus. 

That  prince  had  received  in  Asia  his  summons  AgesiUas— 
of  recall  from  the  Ephors  with  profound  vexation  on  bi^^re" 
and  disappointment,  yet  at  the  same  time  with  pa-  ^iS^^hST 
triotic  submission.     He  had  augmented  his  army,  lu^pi^ns 
and  was  contemplating  more  extensive  schemes  of  oonqottt. 
operations  against  the  Persian  satrapies  in  Asia 
Minor.     He  had  established  such  a  reputation  for 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  83. 

The  statement  in  Xenophon  (Agesil.  vii.  5)  that  near  10,000  men 
were  slain  on  the  side  of  the  confederates,  is  a  manifest  exaggeration ; 
if  indeed  the  reading  be  correct. 
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military  force  and  skill,  that  numerous  messages 
reached  him  from  different  inland  districts,   ex- 
pressing their  anxiety  to  be  emancipated  from  Per- 
sian dominion,  and  inviting  him  to  come  to  their 
aid.     His  ascendency  was  also  established  over  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  coast,  whom  he  still  kept 
under  the  government  of  partisan  oligarchies  and 
Spartan    harmosts — yet    seemingly   with   greater 
practical  moderation,  and  less  licence  of  oppression, 
than  had  marked  the  conduct  of  these  men  when 
they  could  count  upoq  so  unprincipled  a  chief  as 
Lysander.     He  was  thus  just  now  not  only  at  a 
high  pitch  of  actual  glory  and  ascendency,  but  nou- 
rishing yet  brighter  hopes  of  farther  conquests  for 
the  future.     And  what  filled  up  the  measure  of  his 
aspirations — all  these  conquests  were  to  be  made 
at  the  expense,  not  of  Greeks,  but  of  the  Persian. 
He  was  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Agamemnon, 
as  Pan-hellenic  leader  against  a  Pan-hellenic  enemy. 
Regret  of         All  thesc  glorious  drcams  were  dissipated  by  Epi* 
Sieswhm   kydidas,  with  his  sad  message,  and  peremptory 
A^sia— he     summous,  from  the  Ephors.     In  the  chagrin  and 
leaves  Eux-  disappointment  of  Agesilaus  we  can  sincerely  sym- 
with  4000    pathise ;  but  the  panegyric  which  Xenophon  and 
others  pronounce  upon  him  for  his  ready  obedience 
is  altogether  unreasonable  ^     There  was  no  merit 
in  renouncing  his  projects  of  conquest  at  the  bid- 

^  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  37;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  15.  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Agesilaus,  c.  4)  almost  translates  the  Agesilaus  of  Xenophon;  but  we 
can  better  feel  the  force  of  his  panegyric,  when  we  recollect  that  he  had 
had  personal  cognizance  of  the  disobedience  of  Julius  Caesar  in  his  pro- 
Tince  to  the  orders  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  omnipotence  of  Sylla 
and  Pompey  in  their  provinces  were  then  matter  of  recent  history. 
"  Cujus  exemplum  (says  Cornelius  Nepos  about  Agesilaus)  utinam  im- 
peratores  nostri  sequi  voluissent ! " 
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ding  of  the  Ephors ;  because,  if  any  serious  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  Sparta  at  home>  none  of  those 
projects  could  have  been  executed.  Nor  is  it  out 
of  place  to  remark,  that  even  if  Agesilaus  had  not 
been  recalled,  the  extinction  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
naval  superiority  by  the  defeat  of  Knidus  would 
have  rendered  all  large  plans  of  inland  conquest 
impracticable.  On  receiving  his  orders  of  recall, 
he  convened  an  assembly  both  of  his  allies  and  of 
his  army,  to  make  known  the  painful  necessity  of 
his  departure ;  which  was  heard  with  open  and  sin- 
cere manifestations  of  sorrow.  He  assured  them 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  dissipated  the  clouds  which 
hung  over  Sparta  at  home,  he  should  come  back  to 
Asia  without  delay,  and  resume  his  efforts  against 
the  Persian  satraps  ;  in  the  interim  he  left  Euxenus, 
with  a  force  of  4000  men,  for  their  protection. 
Such  was  the  sympathy  excited  by  his  communica- 
tion, combined  with  esteem  for  his  character,  that 
the  cities  passed  a  general  vote  to  furnish  him  with 
contingents  of  troops  for  his  march  to  Sparta.  But 
this  first  burst  of  zeal  abated,  when  they  came  to 
reflect,  that  it  was  a  service  against  Greeks ;  not 
merely  unpopular  in  itself,  but  presenting  a  certainty 
of  hard  fighting  with  little  plunder.  Agesilaus  tried 
every  means  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  by  proclaiming 
prizes  both  to  the  civic  soldiers  and  to  the  merce- 
naries, to  be  distributed  at  Sestus  in  the  Chersone- 
sus,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  crossed  into  Europe : 
prizes  for  the  best  equipment,  and  best-disciplined 
soldiers  in  every  different  arm*.  By  these  means  he 
prevailed  upon  the  bravest  and  most  effective  soldiers 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2, 2-5 ;  Xen.  AgegiL  i.  38  i^  Plutiurch,  Agesil.  c.  16. 
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in  his  army  to  undertake  the  march  along  with  him  ; 
among  them  many  of  the  Cyreians,  with  Xenophon 
himself  at  their  head. 
B.C.  394.  Though  Agesilaus,  in  leaving  Greece,  had  prided 

ab«*>^™  himself  on  hoisting  the  flag  of  Agamemnon,  he  was 
HeUespont  now  destined  against  his  will  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
marches  steps  of  the  Persian  Xerxes  in  his  march  from  the 
through  Thracian  Chersonese  through  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
Mac^onia,  ^^^  Thcssaly,  to  Thermopylae  and  Boeotia.  Never 
and  Thc«.  siucc  the  time  of  Xerxes  had  any  army  undertaken 
this  march ;  which  now  bore  an  Oriental  impress, 
from  the  fact  that  Agesilaus  brought  with  him  some 
camels,  taken  in  the  battle  of  Sardis\  Overawing 
or  defeating  the  various  Thracian  tribes,  he  reached 
Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon,  where  he  was  met  by 
Derkyllidas,  who  had  come  fresh  from  the  battle  of 
Corinth  and  informed  him  of  the  victory.  Full  as 
his  heart  was  of  Pan-hellenic  projects  against  Per- 
sia, he  burst  into  exclamations  of  regret  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  so  many  Greeks  in  battle,  who  could 
have  sufficed,  if  united,  to  emancipate  Asia  Minor*. 
Sending  Derkyllidas  forward  to  Asia  to  make  known 
the  victory  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  his  alliance,  he 
pursued  his  march  through  Macedonia  and  Tbes- 
saly.  In  the  latter  country,  Larissa,  Krannon,  and 
other  cities  in  alliance  with  Thebes,  raised  opposi- 
tion to  bar  his  passage.  But  in  the  disunited  con- 
dition of  this  country,  no  systematic  resistance 
could  be  organized  against  him.  Nothing  more  ap- 
peared than  detached  bodies  of  cavalry,  whom  he 
beat  and  dispersed,  with  the  death  of  Polycharmus 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  iii.  4,  24. 

'  Xenoph.  Agcsil.  vii.  5 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  16. 
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their  leader.  As  the  Thessalian  cavalry  however 
was  the  best  in  Greece,  he  took  great  pride  in  having 
defeated  them  with  cavalry  disciplined  by  himself 
in  Asia ;  backed  however,  it  must  be  observed,  by 
skilful  and  eflfective  support  from  his  hoplites^' 
After  having  passed  the  Acheean  mountains  or  the 
line  of  Mount  Othrys,  he  marched  the  rest  of  the 
way  without  opposition,  through  the  strait  of  Ther- 
mopylae to  the  frontier  of  Phokis  and  Boeotia. 

In  this  latter  part  of  his  march,  Agesilaus  was  Ageaikus 
met  by  the  Ephor  Diphridas  in  person,  who  urged  wmjonthe 
him  to  hasten  his  march  as  much  as  possible  and  f,!^nti^of 
attack  the  Boeotians.     He  was  further  joined  by  f^^*^*^ 
two  Lacedaemonian  reeiments*  from  Corinth,  and  the  sun— 

news  of  the 

by  fifty  young  Spartan  volunteers  as  a  body-guard,  naval  defeat 
who  crossed  by  sea  from  Sikyon.  He  was  rein-  *  ^ 
forced  also  by  the  Phokians  and  the  Orchomenians 
— in  addition  to  the  Peloponnesian  troops  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  Asia,  the  Asiatic  hoplites,  the 
Cyreians,  the  peltasts,  and  the  cavalry,  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  from  the  Hellespont,  and 
some  fresh  troops  collected  in  the  march.  His 
army  was  thus  in  imposing  force  when  he  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chseroneia  on  the  Boeotian 
border.  It  was  here  that  they  were  alarmed  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the  14th  of  August,  394  b.c.  ; 
a  fatal  presage,  the  meaning  of  which  was  soon  in- 
terpreted for  them  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  4-9;  Diodor.  xiv.  83. 

*  Plutarch  (Agesil.  c.  17;  compare  also  Plutarch,  Apophth.  p.  795, 
as  corrected  by  Moras  ad  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  15)  states  two  morse  or 
r^^iments  as  having  joined  Agesilaus  from  Corinth :  Xenophon  alludes 
oidy  to  one,  besides  that  mora  which  was  in  garrison  at  Orchomenus 
(HeUen.  iv.  3, 15 ;  Agesil.  ii.  6). 

VOL.  IX.  2  F 
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bearing  news  of  the  naval  defeat  of  Knidus,  with 
the  death  of  Peisander,  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaujr. 
Deeply  was  the  latter  affected  with  this  irreparable 
blow.  He  foresaw  that,  when  known,  it  would 
spread  dismay  and  dejection  among  his  soldiers, 
most  of  whom  would  remain  attached  to  him  only 
so  long  as  they  believed  the  cause  of  Sparta  to  be 
ascendent  and  profitable  ^  Accordingly,  he  re- 
solved,  being  now  within  a  day's  march  of  his 
enemies,  to  hasten  on  a  battle  without  making 
known  the  bad  news.  Proclaiming  that  intelli- 
gence had  been  received  of  a  sea-fight  having  taken 
place,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  vic- 
torious, though  Peisander  himself  was  slain — he 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  sent  round 
presents  of  congratulation ;  which  produced  an  en- 
couraging effect,  and  made  the  skirmishers  espe- 
cially both  forward  and  victorious. 
Bo^tUns        To  his  enemies,  now  assembled  in  force  on  the 

and  their 

auiesmus.  plain  of  Koroueia,  the  real  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Koroneia,  Knidus  was  doubtless  made  known,  spreading  hope 
and  cheerfulness  through  their  ranks ;  though  we 
are  not  informed  what  interpretation  they  put  upon 
the  solar  eclipse.  The  army  was  composed  of  nearly 
the  same  contingents  as  those  who  had  recently 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  13. 

*0  fi€v  oiv  'Ayiyo-iXaos  irv66fjAV0i  rontra,  rh  fih  nparov  x^^^^^s 
t^ptv  «rci  /LifWoi  ty€BvfAri6Tf,  on  rov  orpaTtvfuvros  t6  wXtlarov  nti 
avT^,  oiov  ayaO&v  fih  ytyvofiivav  ffdeas  fiercx^iv,  «  dc  r*  xaKcfrbv  op^tv, 
OVK  dvdyicrjv  (ivat  KOiva>P€iv  avrois,  &c. 

These  indirect  intimations  of  the  real  temper  even  of  the  philo- 
Spartan  allies  towards  Sparta  are  very  valuable  when  coming  from 
Xenophon,  as  they  contradict  all  his  partialities^  and  are  dropped  here 
almost  reluctantly,  from  the  necessity  of  justifying  the  coiuliwt  of  Age^- 
silaus  in  publishing  a  false  proclamation  to  his  army. 
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fought  at  Corinth,  except  that  we  hear  of  the 
^nianes  in  place  of  the  Malians;  but  probably 
each  contingent  was  less  numerous,  since  there  was 
still  a  necessity  for  occupying  and  defending  thie 
camp  near  Corinth.  Among  the  Athenian  hop- 
lites,  who  had  just  been  so  roughly  handled  in  the 
preceding  battle,  and  who  were  now  drafted  oflf  by 
lot  to  march  into  Boeotia,  against  both  a  general 
and  an  army  of  high  reputation — there  prevailed 
much  apprehension  and  some  reluctance;  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  them,  Mantitheus,  who  stood 
forward  to  volunteer  his  services,  and  who  after- 
wards makes  just  boast  of  it  before  an  Athenian 
dikastery*.  The  Thebans  and  Boeotians  were  pro- 
bably in  full  force,  and  more  numerous  than  at 
Corinth,  since  it  was  their  own  country  which  was 
to  be  defended.  The  camp  was  established  in  the 
territory  of  Kor6neia,  not  far  from  the  great  temple 
of  Itonian  AthSnd,  where  the  Pamboeotia,  or  general 
Boeotian  assemblies,  were  held,  and  where  there  also 
stood  the  trophy  erected  for  the  great  victory  over 
Tolmides  and  the  Athenians,  about  fifty  years  be- 
fore*. Between  the  two  armies  there  was  no  great 
difference  of  numbers,  except  as  to  the  peltasts, 
who  were  more  numerous  in  the  army  of  Agesilaus, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  much  part 
in  the  battle. 

Having  marched  from  Chseroneia,  Agesilaus  ap- 
proached the  plain  of  Koroneia  from  the  river 
Kephissus,  while  the  Thebans  met  him  from  the 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  xvi.  (pro  Mantitheo)  s.  20.    ^o/Sov/tAcVoi/  dircbr©!' 
tUSrmg,  kc, 

*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  19. 
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Bhtticof  direction  of  Mount  Helikon.  He  occupied  the 
Ageuiaus  right  Wing  of  his  army,  the  Orchomenians  being 
of  hu'amy  ou  the  left,  and  the  Cyreians  with  the  Asiatic  allies 
riottBT"  i^  *b^  centre.  In  the  opposite  line,  the  Tbebans 
TbebaM^on  ^^^^  ^^  '^^  ^ight,  and  the  Argeians  on  the  left. 
their  side     Both  armies  approached  slowly  and  in  silence  until 

are  also  vie-  ,  ^ 

torioos.  they  were  separated  only  by  an  interval  of  a  furlong, 
at  which  moment  the  Thebans  on  the  right  began 
the  war-shout,  and  accelerated  their  march  to  a  run ; 
the  rest  of  the  line  following  their  example.  When 
they  got  within  half  a  furlong  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  centre  division  of  the  latter  under  the  command 
of  Herippidas  (comprising  the  Cyreians,  with  Xeno- 
phon  himself,  and  the  Asiatic  allies)  started  forward 
on  their  side,  and  advanced  at  a  run  to  meet  them ; 
seemingly  getting  beyond  their  own  line^  and 
coming  first  to  cross  spears  with  the  enemy's  centre. 
After  a  sharp  struggle,  the  division  of  Herippidas 
was  here  victorious,  and  drove  back  its  opponents. 
Agesilaus  on  his  right  was  yet  moi'e  victorious,  for 
the  Argeians  opposed  to  him  fled  without  even 
crossing  spears.  These  fugitives  found  safely  on 
the  high  ground  of  Mount  Helikon.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Thebans  on  their  own  right,  com- 
pletely beat  back  the  Orchomenians,  and  pursued 
them  so  far  as  to  get  to  the  baggage  in  the  rear  of 
the  army.  Agesilaus,  while  his  friends  around 
were  congratulating  him  as  conqueror,  immediately 
wheeled  round  to  complete  his  victory  by  attacking 
the  Thebans ;  who  on  their  side  also  faced  about, 
and  prepared  to  fight  their  way,  in  close  and  deep 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  17.  mrrt^edpc^iov  diri  ttjs  *Ayrf(riKdov  <f>aKayy<K^ 
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order,  to  rejoin  their  comrades  on  Helikon.  Though 
Agesilaus  might  have  let  them  pass,  and  assailed 
them  in  the  rear  with  greater  safety  and  equal  effect, 
he  preferred  the  more  honourable  victory  of  a  con- 
flict face  to  face.  Such  is  the  colouring  which  his 
panegyrist  Xenophon^  puts  upon  his  manoeuvre. 
Yet  we  may  remark  that  if  he  had  let  the  Tbebans 
pass,  he  could  not  have  pursued  them  far,  seeing 
that  their  own  comrades  were  at  hand  to  sustain 
them — and  also  that  having  never  yet  fought  against 
the  Thebans,  he  had  probably  no  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  their  prowess. 

The  crash  which  now  took  place  was  something  TemWe 
terrific  beyond  all  Grecian  military  experience*,  tweenthe 
leaving  an  indelible   impression  upon  Xenophon  Jna'spw- 
who  was  personally  engaged  in  it.     The  hoplites  ^^4,^^"^ 
on  both  sides  came  to  the  fiercest  and  closest  bodily  theiwidt'w 

favoarable 

struggle,  pushing  shields  against  each  other,  with  to  the 
all  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  mass  behind  im- 
pelling forward  the  foremost  ranks — especially  in 
the  deep  order  of  the  Thebans.  The  shields  of 
the  foremost  combatants  were  thus  stove  in,  their 
spears  broken,  and  each  man  was  engaged  in  such 
close  embrace  with  his  enemy,  that  the  dagger  was 
the  only  weapon  which  he  could  use.  There  was 
no  systematic  shout,  such  as  usually  marked  the 
charge  of  a  Grrecian  army ;  the  silence  was  only 
broken  by  a  medley  of  furious  exclamations  and 
murmurs^.     Agesilaus  himself,  who  was  ampng 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3, 19 ;  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  12. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  3,  16;  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  9. 

/^afyfl<rofuu  di  Koi  r^»  V^XV^  '^*'  7^  eycvrro  oia  ovk  SKKff  t&m  y*  4<f>* 
fffuiy, 
'  JLen.  Hellen.  iv.  3, 19;  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  12. 
Kdi  <rvfi/3aXdiTCff  rcb  Joir/dcu  iw^ovirro,  ifidxovro,  dirffcreiyoy,  dire- 
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the  front  ranks,  and  whose  size  and  strength  vrere 
by  no  means  on  a  level  with  his  personal  courage^ 
had  his  body  covered  with  wounds  from  different 
weapons* — was  trodden  down — ^and  only  escaped 
by  the  devoted  courage  of  those  fifty  Spartan  vo- 
lunteers who  formed  his  body-guard.     Partly  from 
his  wounds,  partly  from  the  irresistible  courage  and 
stronger  pressure  of  the  Thebans,  the  Spartans  were 
at  length  compelled  to  give  way,  so  far  as  to  afford 
a  free  passage  to  the  former,  who  were  thus  enabled 
to  march  onward  and  rejoin  their  comrades;  not 
without  sustaining  some  loss  by  attacks  on  their 
rear'. 
victorrof        Agesilaus  thus  remained  master  of  the  field  of 
nS^hwit  hattle,  having  gained  a  victory  over  his  opponents 
wSadi--    taken  collectively.     But   so  far  as  concerns  the 
y«*no*wy  Thebans  separately,  he  had  not  only  gained  no  vie- 
his  conduct  tory,  but  had  failed  in  his  purpose  of  stopping  their 
battle.  *      progress,  and  had  had  the  worst  of  the  combat. 
His  wounds  having  been  dressed,  he  was  brought 
back  on  men's  shoulders  to  give  his  final  orders^ 
and  was  then  informed  that  a  detachment  of  80 
Theban  hoplites,  left  behind  by  the  rest,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Itonian  AthSn^  as  suppliants. 
From  generosity  mingled  with  respect  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  spot,  he  commanded  that  they  should  be 
dismissed  unhurt,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  direc- 
tions for  the  night-watch,  as  it  was  already  late. 
The  field  of  battle  presented  a  terrible  spectacle ; 

Binder Kov,  Kai  Kpavyfj  fjjp  ovttfAia  napij^,  o{f  filjv  ovbi  atylj*  ^a>M)  dc  tis 
fjv  Toiavrq,  oiav  opyri  re  xal  ficfx>;  irapcurxpir  &f, 

^  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  13.  'O  dt,  xahrtp  iroXX^  rpavfiara  ?x*^  Vib^roo-c 
Koi  navToiots  SttKois,  &c. 

Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  18. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  19 ;  Xen.  AgesU.  ii.  f2. 
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Spartan  and  Theban  dead  lying  intermingled,  some 
yet  grasping  their  naked  daggers,  others  pierced 
with  the  daggers  of  their  enemies  ;  around,  on  the 
blood-stained  ground^  were  seen  broken  spears, 
smashed  shields,  swords  and  daggers  scattered  apart 
from  their  owners  ^  He  directed  the  Spartan  and 
Theban  dead  to  be  collected  in  separate  heaps,  and 
placed  in  safe  custody  for  the  night,  in  the  interior 
of  his  phalanx  :  the  troops  then  took  their  supper, 
and  rested  for  the  night.  On  the  next  morning, 
Gylis  the  Polemarch  was  ordered  to  draw  up  the 
army  in  battle-array,  to  erect  a  trophy,  and  to  offer 
sacrifices  of  cheerfulness  and  thanksgiving,  with 
the  pipers  solemnly  playing,  according  to  Spartan 
fashion.  Agesilaus  was  anxious  to  make  these  de- 
monstrations of  victory  as  ostentatious  as  possible, 
because  he  really  doubted  whether  he  had  gained  a 
victory.  It  was  very  possible  that  the  Thebans 
might  feel  confidence  enough  to  renew  the  attack, 
and  try  to  recover  the  field  of  battle,  with  their  own 
dead  upon  it ;  which  Agesilaus  had,  for  that  reason, 
caused  to  be  collected  in  a  separate  heap  and  placed 
within  the  Lacedaemonian  lines'.     He  was  however 

^  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  14.  'Eirti  ye  firfv  Tkrj^iv  ij  fidxiji  naprjv  ^rj  Bfd' 
tratrSat  tv6a  crvvifreaov  oXX^Xoit,  rfjv  fiev  yrjv  aifxan  irti^vpix€vr}v,  veKpovs 
bi  KfifjJpovs  ff>tkiovs  ical  vroXcfiiovf  ^r  aXXi7Attv,  dtnribas  dc  dtarc^/n/ft- 
fi€vas,  bopara  <rvvr€dpava-p.€i'a,  iyxfipi^ia  yvp,va  Kovkeav  ra  fih  X<</*o<» 
TO  8*  «V  o'difiaa'i,  rh  d*  tri  p.tra  X€ip6i, 

'  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  15.  Tort  ^iv  oZv  {Koi  yap  ^v  rjhrj  ^i/^c)  trwcXicv* 
cravres  rovs  rov  7ro\ep.i<av  vtKpovs  eio'ci}  (fioKayyof,  iBtiirvonQifia'aVTo 
Ka\  fKoipJiBfiaw. 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  as  well  as  ad  Xen.  Hellen.  iv. 
3,  21 — condemns  the  expression  rav  noXtfiio^v  as  spurious  and  unintel- 
ligible. But  in  my  judgement,  these  words  bear  a  plain  and  appro- 
priate meaning,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  giye  in  the  text.  Com* 
pare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  19. 
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soon  relieved  from  doubt  by  a  herald  comiDg  from 
the  Thebans  to  solicit  the  customary  truce  for  the 
burial  of  their  dead  ;  the  understood  confession  of 
defeat.  The  request  was  immediately  granted ;  each 
party  paid  the  last  solemnities  to  its  own  dead,  and 
the  Spartan  force  was  then  withdrawn  from  Boeotia. 
Xenophon  does  not  state  the  loss  on  either  sidci 
but  Diodorus  gives  it  at  600  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
federates, 350  on  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  ^ 
Ag^uaus  Disqualified  as  he  was  by  his  wounds  for  imme- 
withdraws    diate  actiou,  Agesilaus  caused  himself  to  be  carried 

from  BcBO" 

tu-he       to  Delphi,  where  the  Pythian  games  were  at  that 

p^an       moment  going  on.     He  here  offered  to  Apollo  the 

SSS^ome-  tithe  of  the  booty  acquired  during  his  two  years* 

J^^j^f  campaigns  in  Asia;  a  tithe  equal  to  100  talents*. 

*^«?  Gulf    Meanwhile  the  polemarch  Gylis  conducted  the  army 

nonrabicre-  first  into  Phokis,  uext  ou  a  predatory  excursion  into 

V^a^  ^     the  Lokrian  territory,  where  the  nimble  attack  of  the 

Lokrian  light  troops,  amidst  hilly  ground,  inflicted 

upon  his  troops  a  severe  check,  and  cost  him  his 

life.     After  this  the  contingents  in  the  army  were 

dismissed  to  their  respective  homes,  and  Agesilaus 

himself,  when  tolerably  recovered,  sailed  with  the 

Peloponnesians  homeward  from  Delphi  across  the 

Corinthian  Gulfs.     He  was  received  at  Sparta  with 

every  demonstration  of  esteem  and  gratitude,  which 

was  still  farther  strengthened  by  his  exemplary  sim- 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  84. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3, 21 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  19.  The  latter  sayi— 
€U  AcX^o^ff  dntKOfjUa-drj  UvBltdv  dyofitvtiv,  &c.  Manso,  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  others,  contest  the  accuracy  of  Plutarch  in  this  assertion  respecting 
the  time  of  year  at  which  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated,  upon 
grounds  which  s«em  to  me  very  insufficient. 

•  Xen,  HeUen.  iv.  3,  22,  23;  iv.  4, 1. 
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plicity  and  exact  observance  of  the  public  disci- 
pline ;  an  exactness  not  diminished  either  by  long 
absence  or  enjoyment  of  uncontrolled  ascendency. 
From  this  time  forward  he  was  the  eflfective  leader 
of  Spartan  policy,  enjoying  an  influence  greater 
than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  king  before. 
His  colleague  Agesipolis,  both  young  and  of  feeble 
character,  was  won  over  by  his  judicious  and  concili- 
atory behaviour,  into  the  most  respectful  deference  ^ 

Three  great  battles  had  thus  been  fought  in  the  b.c.394. 
space  of  little  more  than  a  monthCJulyandAugust) —  Re«uiu  of 
those  of  Cormth,  Knidus,  and  Koroneia ;  the  first  of  Corinth 
and  third  on  land,  the  second  at  sea,  as  described  in  neia.  ^"^ 
my  last  chapter.  In  each  of  the  two  land-battles  ^^^^ 
the  Laced8emonians  had  gained  a  victory :  they  re-  J^e  tomcr 
mained  masters  of  the  field,  and  were  solicited  by  ^^  ^ 

^    rather  lost 

the  enemy  to  grant  the  burial-truce.  But  if  we  by  the 
inquire  what  results  these  victories  had  produced, 
the  answer  must  be  that  both  were  totally  barren. 
The  position  of  Sparta  in  Greece  as  against  her 
enemies  had  undergone  no  improvement.  In  the 
battle  of  Corinth,  her  soldiers  had  indeed  manifested 
signal  superiority,  and  acquired  much  honour.  But 
at  the  field  of  Koroneia,  the  honour  of  the  day 
was  rather  on  the  side  of  the  Theb  ans,  who  broke 
through  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  carried 
their  point  of  joining  their  alUes.  And  the  purpose 
of  Agesilaus  (ordered  by  the  Ephor  Diphridas)  to 
invade  Boeotia,  completely  failed^.     Instead  of  ad- 

1  Flutaich,  AgesU.  e.  19,  20;  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  3, 20. 

■  Plutarch,  Ageail.  c.  1?.  Cornelius  Nepos,  Agesil.  c.  4.  "  Obais- 
tere  ei  conati  sunt  Athenienaes  et  Boeoti/'  &c.  They  succeeded  in 
barring  hia  way,  and  compelling  him  to  retreat* 
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vancing,  he  withdrew  back  from  Koroneia,  and  re- 
turned to  Peloponnesus  across  the  Gulf  from  Delphi  ^ 
which  he  might  have  done  just  as  well  without  fight- 
ing this  murderous  and  hardly  contested  battle. 
Even  the  narrative  ofXeuophon,  deeply  coloured 
as  it  is  both  by  his  sympathies  and  his  antipathies, 
indicates  to  us  that  the  predominant  impression 
carried  off  by  every  one  from  the  field  of  Kor6neia 
was  that  of  the  tremendous  force  and  obstinacy  of 
the  Theban  hoplites — a  foretaste  of  what  was  to 
come  at  Leuktra  1 

If  the  two  land- victories  of  Sparta  were  barren 
of  results,  the  case  was  far  otherwise  with  her  naval 
defeat  at  Knidus.  That  defeat  was  pregnant  with 
consequences  following  in  rapid  succession,  and  of 
the  most  disastrous  character.  As  with  Athens  at 
iEgospotami — the  loss  of  her  fleet,  serious  as  that 
was,  served  only  as  the  signal  for  countless  follow- 
ing losses^  Pharnabazus  and  Konon,  with  their  vic- 
torious fleet,  sailed  from  island  to  island,  and  from 
one  continental  seaport  to  another,  in  the  iEgean, 
to  expel  the  Lacedsemonian  harmosts,  and  termi- 
nate the  empire  of  Sparta.  So  universal  was  the 
odium  which  it  had  inspired,  that  the  task  was 
found  easy  beyond  expectation.  Conscious  of 
their  unpopularity,  the  harmosts  in  almost  all  the 
towns,  on  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  deserted 
their  posts  and  fled,  on  the  mere  news  of  the 
battle  of  Knidus^  Everywhere  Pharnabazus  and 
Konon  found  themselves  received  as  liberators, 
and  welcomed  with  presents  of  hospitality.  They 
pledged  themselves  not  to  introduce  any  foreign 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv,  8,  1-6. 
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force  or  governor,  nor  to  fortify  any  separate  cita- 
del, but  to  guarantee  to  each  city  its  own  genuine 
autonomy.     This  policy  was  adopted  by  Pharna- 
bazus  at  the  urgent  representation  of  Konon,  who 
warned  him  that  if  he  manifested  any  design  of  re- 
ducing the  cities  to  subjection,  he  would  find  them 
all  his  enemies ;  that  each  of  them  severally  would 
cost  him  a  long  siege ;  and  that  a  combination  would 
ultimately  be  formed  against  him.     Such  liberal 
and  judicious  ideas,  when  seen  to  be  sincerely  acted 
upon,  produced  a  strong  feeling  of  friendship  and 
even  of  gratitude,  so  that  the  Lacedaemonian  ma- 
ritime empire  was  dissolved   without  a  blow,  by 
the  almost  spontaneous  movements  of  the  cities 
themselves.     Though  the  victorious  fleet  presented 
itself  in  many  dilBTerent  places,  it  was  nowhere  called 
upon  to  put  down  resistance,  or  to  undertake  a 
single  siege.     Kos,  Nisyra,  Teos,  Chios,  Erythree, 
Ephesus,  Mityldnd,  Samos,  all  declared  themselves 
independent,  under  the  protection  of  the  new  con- 
querors ^     Pharnabazus  presently  disembarked  at 
Ephesus  and  marched  by  land  northward  to  his 
own  satrapy ;  leaving  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  under 
the  command  of  Konon. 

To  this  general  burst  of  anti-Spartan  feeling,  Abydos 
Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic   side  of  the  Hellespont,  faiiyto 
formed  the  solitary  exception.    That  town,  steady  uSSS^bcr. 
in  hostility  to  Athens*,  had  been  the  great  military  ^^^^^ 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  1-3  j  Diodor.  xiv.  84.    About  Samos,  xiv.  97. 

Compare  alao  the  speech  of  Derkyllidaa  to  the  Abydeaes  (Xen.  Qelleo. 
iv.  8,  4) — -"Ocry  de  fiaXkoy  al  SKKai  vokeis  fvv  tq  rvxg  aTrcorpd^i/crav 
^)ii<ov,  rotrovn^  ZvT<ai  ^  vfitrcpa  iriar^njs  fji€i((ov  (JMVfirj  hvy  &c, 

«  'Eu  yip  *Aj9vdov,  Tijr  r6v  Aneatra  xp^^ov  iylv  tx^pos — aays  Demo* 
Bthenes  in  the  Athenian  assembly  (cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  39.  p.  €72 ;  com- 
pare c.  52.  p.  688). 
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station  of  Sparta  for  her  northern  Asiatic  warfare, 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  in  the  satrapy  of 
Pbamabazus,  and  had  been  made  the  chief  place  of 
arms  by  Derkyllidas  and  Agesilaus,  for  their  warfare 
against  that  satrap  as  well  as  for  the  command  of 
the  strait.     Accordingly,  while  it  was  a  main  object 
with  Pbamabazus  to  acquire  possession  of  Abydos 
— there  was  nothing  which  the  Abydenes  dreaded 
so  much  as  to  become  subject  to  him.  In  this  view 
they  were  decidedly  disposed  to  cling  to  Lacedae- 
monian protection ;  and  it  happened  by  a  fortunate 
accident  for  Sparta  that  the  able  and  experienced 
Derkyllidas  was  harmost  in  the  town  at  the  moment 
of  the  battle  of  Knidus.     Having  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Corinth,  he  had  been  sent  to  announce  the 
news  to  Agesilaus,  whom  he  had  met  on  his  march 
at  Amphipolis,  and  who  had  sent  him  forward  into 
Asia  to  communicate  the  victory  to  the  allied  cities^ ; 
neither  of  them  at  that  moment  anticipating  the 
great  maritime  defeat  then  impending.     The  pre- 
sence in  Abydos  of  such  an  officer — ^who  had  already 
acquired  a  high  military  reputation  in  that  region, 
and  was  at  marked  enmity  with  Pharnabazus — 
combined  with  the  standing  apprehensions  of  the 
Abydenes — ^was  now  the  means  of  saving  a  rem- 
nant at  least  of  maritime  ascendency  to  Sparta. 
During  the  general  alarm   which  succeeded  the 
battle  of  Knidus,  when  the  harmosts  were  every- 
where taking  flight,  and  when  anti-Spartan  mani- 
festations, often  combined  with  internal  revolutions 
to  overthrow  the  Dekarchs  or  their  substitutes,  were 
spreading  from  city  to  city — ^Derkyllidas  assembled 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  3, 2. 
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the  Abydenes,  heartened  them  up  against  the  reign- 
ing contagioni  and  exhorted  them  to  earn  the  gra- 
titude of  Sparta  by  remaining  faithful  to  her  while 
others  were  falling  off;  assuring  them  that  she 
would  still  be  found  capable  of  giving  them  protec- 
tion.  His  exhortations  were  listened  to  with  favour. 
Abydos  remained  attached  to  Sparta,  was  put  in  a 
good  state  of  defence,  and  became  the  only  harbour 
of  safety  for  the  fugitive  harmosts  out  of  the  other 
cities,  Asiatic  and  European. 

Having  secured  his  hold  upon  Abydos,  Derkyl-  P^^^^ 
lidas  crossed  the  strait  to  make  sure  also  of  the  Abydos  and 
strong  place  of  Sestos,  on  the  European  side,  in  the  nesus  o^ol 
Thracian  Chersonese  »•  In  that  fertile  peninsula  there  ofPharS^ 
had  been  many  new  settlers,  who  had  come  in  and  ^"J^^^ 
acquired  land  under  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy,  *i^«  letter- 
especially  since  the  building  of  the  cross-wall  by 
Derkyllidas  to  defend  the  isthmus  against  Thracian 
invasion.     By  means  of  these  settlers,  dependent 
on  Sparta  for  the  security  of  their  tenures — and  of 
the  refugees  from  various  cities  all  concentrated 
under  his  protection — Derkyllidas  maintained  his 
position  effectively  both  at  Abydos  and  at  Sestos  ; 
defying  the  requisition   of  Pharnabazus   that   he 
should  forthwith  evacuate  them.  The  satrap  threat- 
ened war,  and  actually  ravaged  the  lands  round 
Abydos  ;  but  without  any  result.  His  wrath  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  already  considerable,  was  so 

^  Lysander,  after  the  victory  of  ^gospotami  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Athenians  from  Sjstos,  had  assigned  the  town  and  district  as  a  settle- 
ment for  the  pilots  and  Keleustee  aboard  his  fleet.  But  the  Ephors  are 
said  to  have  reversed  the  assignment,  and  restored  the  town  to  the  Ses- 
tians  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14).  Probably  however  the  new  settlers 
would  remain  in  part  upon  the  lands  vacated  by  the  expelled  Athenians. 
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aggravated  by  disappointment  when  he  found  that 

he  could  not  yet  expel  them  from  his  satrapy,  that 

he  resolved  to  act  against  them  with  increased 

energy,  and  even  to  strike  a  blow  at  them  near 

their  own  home.     For  this  purpose  he  transmitted 

orders  to  Konon  to  prepare  a  commanding  naval 

force  for  the  ensuing  spring,  and  in  the  mean  time 

to  keep  both  Abydos  and  Sestos  under  blockaded 

B.C.  393.         As  soon  as  spring  arrived ,  Pharnabazus  embarked 

zwan?*"    ^^  board  a  powerful  fleet  equipped  by  Konon ;  di- 

with*Sid**  recting  his  course  to  Melos,   to  various  islands 

fleet  to  Pe-  among  the  Cyclades,  and  lastly  to  the  coast  of  Pelo* 

loponnesnt  Jwm,        •  .  , 

tad  to  ponnesus.  They  here  spent  some  time  on  the  coast 
^^^^'  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  disembarking  at  several 
points  to  ravage  the  country.  They  next  landed  on 
the  island  of  Kythdra,  which  they  captured,  grant- 
ing safe  retirement  to  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison, 
and  leaving  in  the  island  a  garrison  under  the  Athe- 
nian  NikophSmus.  Quitting  then  the  harbourless, 
dangerous,  and  ill-provided  coast  of  Laconia,  they 
sailed  up  the  Saronic  Oulf  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Here  they  found  the  confederates — Corinthian, 
Boeotian,  Athenian,  &c. — carrying  on  war,  with  Co- 
rinth as  their  central  post,  against  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians at  Sikyon.  The  line  across  the  isthmus  from 
Lecheeum  to  Kenchreae  (the  two  ports  of  Corinth) 
was  now  made  good  by  a  defensive  system  of  ope- 
rations, so  as  to  confine  the  Lacedaemonians  within 
Peloponnesus ;  just  as  Athens,  prior  to  her  great 
losses  in  446  b.c,  while  possessing  both  Megara 
and  Pegae,  had  been  able  to  maintain  the  inland  road 
midway  between  them,  where  it  crosses  the  high 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  if.  S,  AS. 
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and  difficult  crest  of  Mount  Geraneia,  thus  occupy- 
ing the  only  three  roads  by  which  a  Lacedsemonian 
army  could  march  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  into 
Attica  or  Boeotia^  Fharnabazus  communicated 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  with  the  allies,  assured 
them  of  his  strenuous  support  against  Sparta,  and 
left  with  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ^. 

The  appearance  of  a  Persian  satrap  with  a  Persian  Assistance 

and  encou- 

fleet,  as  master  of  the  Peloponnesian  sea  and  the  ragement 
Saronic  Gulf,  was  a  phaenomenon  astounding  to  f^J 
Grecian  eyes.    And  if  it  was  not  equally  oflFensive  the"iues  at 
to  Grecian  sentiment,  this  was  in  itself  a  melancholy  ^mikaWe 
proof  of  the  degree  to  which  Pan-hellenic  patriotism  ^c'  of  a 

,  •/111         iTfci  .  11       Persian 

had  been  stifled  by  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  satrap  and 
Spartan  empire.  No  Persian  tiara  had  been  seen  corin*th. 
near  the  Saronic  Gulf  since  the  battle  of  Salamis  ; 
nor  could  anything  short  of  the  intense  personal 
wrath  of  Pharnabazus  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  his  desire  to  revenge  upon  them  the  damage 
inflicted  by  Derkyllidas  and  Agesilaus,  have  brought 
him  now  so  far  away  from  his  own  satrapy. 
It  was  this  wrathful  feeling  of  which  Konon  took 
advantage  to  procure  from  him  a  still  more  import- 
ant boon. 

Since  404  B.C.,  a  space  of  eleven  years,  Athens  b.c.393. 
had  continued  without  any  walls  round  her  sea*  Pharna. 

— ^  bazus leavea 

port  town  Peiraeus,  and  without  any  Long  Walls  the  fleet 
to  connect  her  city  with  Peiraeus.     To  this  state  hi'the^"**'* 
she  had  been  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  her  Guif^and 
enemies,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  she  could  have  ^fthmoney 
little  trade — few  ships  either  armed  or  mercantile —  ^  rcbuud 

'^  the  Long 


»  See  Sir  WiUiam  GeU's  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  4.    Ernst  Curtius—  ^.^^^f^ 
eloponnesos — p.  26,  26,  and  Thucyd.  i.  108. 
»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  7,  8;  Diodor.  xiv.  84. 
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poor  defence  even  against  pirates,  and  no  def^xxe 
at  all  against  aggression  from  the  mistress  oF    ^>2^ 
sea.     Konon  now  entreated  Pharnabazus,  who 
about  to  go  home,  to  leave  the  fleet  under  his  coj 
mand,  and  to  permit  him  to  use  it  in  rebuilding  ^Is^ 
fortifications  of  Peiraeus  as  well  as  the  Long  WsLlls 
of  Athens.   While  he  engaged  to  maintain  the  A^f^C 
by  contributions  from  the  islands,  he  assured  the 
satrap  that  no  blow  could  be  inflicted  upon  Sparf:3. 
so  destructive  or  so  mortifying,  as  the  renovatioci 
of  Athens  and  Peirseus  with  their  complete  aad 
connected   fortifications.      Sparta  would   thus    be 
deprived  of  the  most  important  harvest  which  she 
had  reaped  from  the  long  struggle  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.     Indignant  as  he  now  was  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  Pharnabazus  sympathised  cordially 
with  these  plans,  and  on  departing  not  only  left  the 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Konon,  but  also  fur- 
nished him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to*- 
wards  the  expense  of  the  fortifications  ^ 
Konon  ro-        Konon  betook  himself  to  the  work  energetically 
LongWaiu  and  without  delay.      He  had  quitted  Athens  in 
CM>]^      407  B.C.,  as  one  of  the  joint  admirals  nominated 
after  the  disgrace  of  Alkibiades.     He  bad  parted 
with  bis  countrymen  finally  at  the  catastrophe  of 
^gospotami  in  405  b.c,  preserving  the  miserable 
fraction  of  eight  or  nine  ships  out  of  that  noble  fleet 
which  otherwise  would  have  passed  entire  into  the 
hands  of  Lysander.    He  now  returned,  in  393  b.c, 
as  a  second  ThemistoklSs,  the  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  restorer  of  her  lost  strength  and  inde- 
pendence.   All  hands  were  set  to  work ;  carpenters 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  9, 10. 
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and  masons  being  hired  with  the  funds  furnished 
by  Pharnabazus,  to  complete  the  fortifications  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  Boeotians  and  other 
neighbours  lent  their  aid  zealously  as  volunteers* — 
the  same  who  eleven  years  before  had  danced  to 
the  sound  of  joyful  music  when  the  former  walls 
were  demolished ;  so  completely  had  the  feelings  of 
Greece  altered  since  that  period.  By  such  hearty 
cooperation,  the  work  was  finished  during  the  course 
of  the  present  summer  and  autumn  without  any 
opposition ;  and  Athens  enjoyed  again  her  fortified 
Peiraeus  and  harbour,  with  a  pair  of  Long  Walls, 
straight  and  parallel,  joining  it  securely  to  the  city. 
The  third  or  Phal6ric  Wall  (a  single  wall  stretching 
from  Athens  to  PhalSrum),  which  had  existed  down 
to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Lysander,  was  not  re- 
stored ;  nor  was  it  indeed  by  any  means  necessary 
to  the  security  either  of  the  city  or  of  the  port. 
Having  thus  given  renewed  life  and  security  to 
Peiraeus,  Konon  commemorated  his  great  naval 
victory  by  a  golden  wreath  in  the  acropolis,  as  well 
as  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  in  Peiraeus  to  the 
honour  of  the  Knidian  Aphrodite,  who  was  wor- 
shiped at  Knidus  with  peculiar  devotion  by  the 
local  population^  He  farther  celebrated  the  com- 
pletion of  the  walls  by  a  splendid  sacrifice  and 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  8,  10;  Diodor.  xiv.  85. 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Conon,  c.  4)  mentions  fifty  talents  as  a^sum  re- 
ceived by  Konon  from  Phamabazus  as  a  present,  and  devoted  by  him 
to  this  public  work.  This  is  not  improbable;  but  the  total  sum  con- 
tributed by  the  satrap  towards  the  fortifications  must  probably  have 
been  much  greater. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Androtion.  p.  616.  c.  21.  Pausanias  (i.  1,  3) 
still  saw  this  temple  in  Peiraeus — ^very  near  to  the  sea ;  550  years  after- 
wards. 

VOL.  IX.  2  G 
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festival  banquet.     And  the  Athenian  people  not 

only  inscribed  on  a  pillar  a  public  vote  gratefully 

recording  the  exploits  of  Konon,  but  abo  erected  a 

statue  to  his  honour  ^ 

^Mriinwof      The  importance  of  this  event  in  reference  to  the 

tkm"how"  ^^t^''®  history  of  Athens  was  unspeakable.  Though 

much  it       it  did  not  restore  to  her  either  her  former  navy,  or 

depeDded 

nponacci-  her  former  empire,  it  reconstituted  her  as  a  city 
not  only  self-determining  but  even  partially  ascend- 
ent. It  re*  animated  her,  if  not  into  the  Athens 
of  Perikles,  at  least  into  that  of  Isokrates  and  De- 
mosthenes :  it  imparted  to  her  a  second  fill  of 
strength,  dignity,  and  commercial  importance,  du- 
ring the  half  century  destined  to  elapse  before  she 
was  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  superior  military 
force  of  Macedon.  Tliose  who  recollect  the  extra- 
ordinary stratagem  whereby  Themistokles  had  con- 
trived (eighty-five  years  before)  to  accomplish  the 
fortification  of  Athens,  in  spite  of  the  base  but 
formidable  jealousy  of  Sparta  and  her  Peloponnesian 
allies,  will  be  aware  how  much  the  consummation 
of  the  Themistoklean  project  had  depended  upon 
accident.  Now,  also,  Konon  in  his  restoration  was 
favoured  by  unusual  combinations  such  as  no  one 
could  have  predicted.  That  Pharnabazus  should 
conceive  the  idea  of  coming  over  himself  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  a  fleet  of  the  largest  force,  was  a 
most  unexpected  contingency.  He  was  influenced 
neither  by  attachment  to  Athens,  nor  seemingly  by 
considerations  of  policy,  though  the  proceeding  was 
one  really  conducive  to  the  interests  of  Persian 

^  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  c.  16.  p.  477»  478;  Atheiueus,  i.  3; 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Conon,  c.  4. 
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power — but  simply  by  his  own  violent  personal 
wrath  against  the  Lacedaemonians.   And  this  wrath 
would  probably  have  been  satisfied,  if,  after  the 
battle  of  Knidus,  he  could  have  cleared  his  own 
satrapy  of  them  completely.     It  was  his  vehement 
impatience,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  expel 
his  old  enemy  Derkyllidas  from  the  important  po- 
sition of  Abydos,  which  chiefly  spurred  him  on  to 
take  revenge  on  Sparta  in  her  own  waters.     No- 
thing  less  than  the  satrap's  personal  presence  would 
have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Konon  either  a  suffi- 
cient naval  force,  or  sufficient  funds,  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  walls,  and  the  defiance  of  all  impediment 
from  Sparta.     So  strangely  did  events  thus  run, 
that  the  energy,  by  which  Derkyllidas  preserved 
Abydos,    brought    upon    Sparta,    indirectly,    the 
greater  mischief  of  the  new  Kononian  walls.     It 
would  have  been  better  for  Sparta  that  Pharnabazus 
should  at  once  have  recovered  Abydos  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  his  satrapy;  in  which  case  he  would 
have  had  no  wrongs  remaining  unavenged  to  in- 
cense him,  and  would  have  kept  on  his  own  side  of 
the  iSgean  ;  feeding  Konon  with  a  modest  squadron 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Lacedaemonian  navy  from  again 
becoming  formidable  on  the  Asiatic  side,  but  leaving 
the  walls  of  Peirseus  (if  we  may  borrow  an  expression 
of  Plato)  "  to  continue  asleep  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth\'' 

But  the  presence  of  Konon  with  his  powerful  Mainte- 
fleet  was  not  the  only  condition  indispensable  to  unes  of 
the  accomplishment  of  this  work.     It  was  requisite  ^^t 

*  Plato,  Legg.  vi.  p.  778.    KaBevbtiv  i^v  iv   rj   yfj    KaraKeifitva   ri 
TcixTj,  &c. 
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Sparta,  was  further  that  the  interposition  of  Sparta  should  be 
S^  toS!°  kept  off  not  merely  by  sea,  but  by  land — and  that  too 
^Swcr  during  all  the  number  of  months  that  the  walls  were 
in"he^^"  ^^  progress.  Now  the  barrier  against  her  on  land 
LongWaiis.  was  Constituted  by  the  fact,  that  the  confederate 

The  lines        .  11,1  i-  .  1  .         1        •     1  r 

were  not  forcc  held  the  cross  hne  withm  the  isthmus  from 
linger Uian  Lcchseum  to  Keuchreae,  with  Corinth  as  a  centred 
Ae^ensuing  g^j  ^j^^y  ^^^^  unable  to  maintain  this  line  even 

through  the  ensuing  year — during  which  Sparta, 
aided  by  dissensions  at  Corinth,  broke  through  it, 
as  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter.  Had  she  been 
able  to  break  through  it  while  the  fortifications  of 
Athens  were  yet  incomplete,  she  would  have  deemed 
no  effort  too  great  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Attica 
and  interrupt  the  work^  in  which  she  might  very 
probably  have  succeeded.  Here  then  was  the  second 
condition,  which  was  realised  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  393  b.c,  but  which  did  not  continue 
to  be  realised  longer.  So  fortunate  was  it  for  Athens, 
that  the  two  conditions  were  fulfilled  both  together 
during  this  particular  year ! 

*  The  importance  of  maintaining  these  lines,  as  a  protection  to  Athens 
against  invasion  from  Sparta,  is  illustrated  in  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4, 19,  and 
Andokides,  Or.  iii.  De  Pace,  s.  26. 
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FROM  THE  REBUILDING  OF  THE  LONG  WALLS  OF 
ATHENS  TO  THE  PEACE  OP  ANTALKIDAS. 

The  presence   of  Pharaabazus   and  Konon  with  b-c.393. 
their  commanding  force  in  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  ^^Jj^ 
the  liberality  with  which  the  former  furnished  pe-  ^^ 
cuniary  aid  to  the  latter  for  rebuilding  the  full  for-  mercenary 
tifications  of  Athens,  as  well  as  to  the  Corinthians  Corinth. 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war — seem  to  have  given 
preponderance  to  the  confederates  over  Sparta  for 
that  year.     The  plans  of  Konon  ^  were  extensive. 
He  was  the  first   to  organise  for   the  defence  of 
Corinth,  a  mercenary  force  which  was  afterwards 
improved  and  conducted  with  greater  efficiency  by 
Iphikrates  ;  and  after  he  had  finished  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Peiraeus  with  the  Long  Walls,  he  employed 
himself  in  showing  his  force  among  the  islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  the  foundations  of  renewed 
maritime  power  for  Athens.   We  even  hear  that  he 
caused   an   Athenian   envoy  to  be  dispatched   to 
Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  with  the  view  of  detaching 
that  despot  from  Sparta,  and  bringing  him  into 
connection  with  Athens.     Evagoras,  despot  of  Sa- 
lamis  in  Cyprus,  the  steady  friend  of  Konon,  was  a 
party   to   this   proposition,   which   he   sought   to 
strengthen  by  offering  to  Dionysius  his  sister  in 
marriage*.    There  was  a  basis  of  sympathy  between 

1  Harpokration,  v.  ievucbv  iv  lLopivB<f,    Philochorus,  Fragm.   \bO, 
ed.  Didot.  '  Lysias,  Orat.  six.  (De  Bonis  Aristophanis)  s.  21. 
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them  arising  from  the  fact  that  Evagoras  was  at 
variance  with  the  Phenicians  both  in  Phenicia  and 
Cyprus,  while  Dionysius  was  in  active  hostilities 
with  the  Carthaginians  (their  kinsmen  and  colo- 
nists) in  Sicily.     Nevertheless  the  proposition  met 
with  little  or  no  success.     We  find  Dionysius  after- 
*    wards  still  continuing  to  act  as  an  ally  of  Sparta. 
Naval  con-       Profiting  by  the  aid  received  from  Pharnabazus, 
Corinthians  the  Corinthiaus  strengthened  their  fleet  at  Lechaeum 
daemonians,  (their  harbour  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf)  so  consi- 
^twan°'    derably,  as  to  become  masters  of  the  Gulf,  and  to 
Gulf.  occupy  Rhium,  one  of  the  two  opposite  capes  which 

bound  its  narrow  entrance.  To  oppose  them, 
the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  were  driven  to 
greater  maritime  effort.  More  than  one  naval  action 
seems  to  have  taken  place,  in  those  waters  where 
the  prowess  and  skill  of  the  Athenian  admiral  Phor- 
mion  had  been  so  signally  displayed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  length  the  La- 
cedaemonian admiral  Herlppidas,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  fleet  after  his  predecessor  Pole- 
marchus  had  been  slain  in  battle,  compelled  the 
Corinthians  to  abandon  Rhium,  and  gradually  re- 
covered his  ascendency  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf; 
which  his  successor  Tele utias,  brother  of  Agesilaus, 
still  farther  completed*. 
B.C.392.  While  these  transactions  were  going  on  (seem- 

ingly during  the  last  half  of  393  b.c.  and  the  full  year 
of  392  B.C.),  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  temporary 
naval  preponderance  of  the  Corinthians — the  latter 
were  at  the  same  time  bearing  the  brunt  of  a  desul- 
tory,but  continued, land- warfare  against  the  garrison 

'  Xen.  HHlen.  iv.  8,  11. 
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of  LacedaemoDians  and  Peloponnesians  established  Und-war. 
at  Sikyon.  Both  Corinth  and  Lechaeum  were  partly  uoed»!^ 
defended  by  the  presence  of  confederate  troops,  Shushed 
Boeotians,  Argeians,  Athenians,  or  mercenaries  paid  J^^^n^r^ 
by  Athens.  But  this  did  not  protect  the  Corinthians  spartan 
against  suffering  great  damage,  in  their  lands  and  out-  pying  the^' 
lying  properties,  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  rintbfrom^" 
The  plain  between  Corinth  and  Sikyon— fertile  ^^^'^ 
and  extensive  (speaking  by  comparison  with  Pelo-  Sufferings 
ponnesus  generally),  and  constituting  a  large  part  rinthuns' 
of  the  landed  property  of  both  cities,  was  rendered  w^bdng 
uncultivable  during  393  and  392  b.c;  so  that  the  ^^^^^'''' 
Corinthian  proprietors  were  obliged  to  withdraw  w'"*^^^- 
their  servants  and  cattle  to  Peiraeum*  (a  portion  of  nnthian 
the  Corinthian  territory  without  the  Isthmus  pro-  bwome*°" 
perly  so  called,  north-east  of  the  Akrokorinthus,  l^J^^^ 
in  a  line  between  that  eminence  and  the  Mega- 
rian  harbour  of  Pegse).     Here  the  Sikyonian  as- 
sailants could  not  reach  them,  because  of  the  Long 
Walls  of  Corinth,  which  connected  that  city  by  a 
continuous  fortification  of  12  stadia  (somewhat  less 
than  a  mile  and  a  half)  with  its  harbour  of  Le- 
chaeum.    Nevertheless  the  loss  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  deserted  plain  was  still  so  great,  that  two 
successive  seasons  of  it  were  quite  enough  to  in- 
spire them  with  a  strong  aversion  to  the  war* ;  the 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  I ;  iv.  5,  1. 

3  I  dissent  from  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  as  well  as  from  M.  Rehdantz 
(Vit«e  Iphicratis,  &;c.  c.  4,  who  in  the  main  agrees  with  Dodwell's 
Annales  Xenophontei)  in  their  chronological  arrangement  of  these 
events. 

They  place  the  battle  fought  by  Praxitas  within  the  Ix>ng  Walls  of 
Corinth  in  393  B.C.,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  or 
division  by  Iphikrates  (the  monthly  date  of  which  is  marked  by  its 
having  immediately  succeeded  the   Isthmian  games),  in  392  B.C.     I 
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more  so,  as  the  damage  fell  exclusively  upon  them 
— their  allies  in  Bceotia,  Athens,  and  Argos,  having 

place  the  former  event  in  392  B.C. ;  the  latter  in  390  b.c,  immediately 
after  the  Isthmian  games  of  390  b.c. 

If  we  study  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  we  shall  find,  that  after  de- 
scribing (iv.  3)  the  battle  of  Koroneia  (August  394  b.c.)  with  its  im- 
mediate consequences,  and  the  return  of  Agesilaus  home — ^he  goes  on 
in  the  next  chapter  to  narrate  the  land-war  about  or  near  Corinth, 
which  he  carries  down  without  interruption  (through  Chapters  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  of  Book  iv.)  to  389  b.c. 

But  in  Chapter  8  of  Book  iv.,  he  leaves  the  land-war,  and  takes  up 
the  naval  operations,  from  and  after  the  battle  of  Rnidus  (Aug.  394  b.c). 
He  recounts  how  Phamabazus  and  Konon  came  across  the  MgeBn  with 
a  powerful  fleet  in  the  spring  of  393  b.c,  and  how  titer  various  pro- 
ceedings, they  brought  the  fleet  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  must  have  arrived  at  or  near  Midsummer  393  b.c 

Now  it  appears  to  me  certain,  that  these  proceedings  of  Phamabazua 
with  the  fleet,  recounted  in  the  eighth  chapter,  come,  in  point  of  date, 
before  the  seditious  movements  and  the  cot^  d'etat  at  Corinth,  which  are 
recounted  in  the  fourth  chapter.  At  the  time  when  Phamabazus  was  at 
Corinth  in  Midsummer  393  B.C.,  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  (iv.  8, 8-10) 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  Corinthians  were  prosecuting  the  war  zeal- 
ously, and  without  discontent :  the  money  and  encouragement  which 
Phamabazus  gave  them  was  calculated  to  strengthen  such  ardour.  It 
was  by  aid  of  this  money  that  the  Corinthians  fitted  out  their  fleet  under 
Agathinus,  and  acquired  for  a  time  the  maritime  command  of  the  Gulf. 

The  discontents  against  the  war  (recounted  in  chap.  4seq,)  could  not 
have  commenced  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  departure  of  Phar- 
nabazus.  They  arose  out  of  causes  which  only  took  effect  aft«r  a  long 
continuauce — the  hardships  of  the  land-war,  the  losses  of  property  and 
slaves,  the  jealousy  towards  Attica  and  Boeotia  as  being  undisturbed,  &c. 
The  Lacedaemonian  and  Peloponnesian  aggressive  force  at  Sikyon  can- 
not possibly  have  been  established  before  the  autumn  of  394  b.c,  and 
was  most  probably  placed  there  early  in  the  spring  of  393  b.c  Its 
effects  were  brought  about,  not  by  one  great  blow,  but  by  repetition  of 
ravages  and  destmctive  annoyance ;  and  all  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced previous  to  Midsummer  393  B.C.  would  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  presence,  the  gifts,  and  the  encouragement  of  Phamabazus 
with  his  powerful  fleet.  Moreover,  after  his  departure,  too,  the  Corin- 
thians were  at  first  successful  at  sea  and  acquired  the  command  of  the 
Gulf,  which  however  they  did  not  retain  for  more  than  a  year,  if  so 
much.  Hence  it  is  not  likely  that  any  strong  discontent  against  the 
war  began  before  the  early  part  of  392  b.c 

Considering  all  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  coup  cT^at  and  massacre  at  Corinth  took  place  (not  in  393  b.c. 
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as  yet  suffered  nothing.  Constant  military  service 
for  defence,  with  the  conversion  of  the  city  into  a 
sort  of  besieged  post,  aggravated  their  discomfort. 
There  was  another  circumstance  also,  doubtless  not 
without  influence.  The  consequences  of  the  battle 
of  Knidus  had  been,  first,  to  put  down  the  maritime 
empire  of  Sparta,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  fear 
which  she  inspired  to  the  Corinthians ;  next,  to 
rebuild  the  fortifications,  and  renovate  the  shipping, 
commercial  as  well  as  warlike,  of  Athens ; — a  revival 
well  calculated  to  bring  back  a  portion  of  that  anti- 
Athenian  jealousy  and  apprehension  which  the  Co- . 
rinthians  had  felt  so  strongly  a  few  years  before. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  trade  of  Corinth  may  have 
been  actually  driven  away  by  the  disturbance  of 
the  war,  to  the  renewed  fortifications  and  greater 
security  of  Peiraeus. 

Fostered  by  this  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  b.c.  392. 
discontented  philo-Laconian  or  peace  party  which  Growth 
had  always  existed  at  Corinth,  presently  acquired  Stetionof 
sufficient  strength,  and  manifested  itself  with  suffi-  \^l^o^xk 
cient  publicity,  to  give  much  alarm  to  the  govern-  Pf^ym 
ment.     The   Corinthian   government   had   always  oiigarcw- 
been,  and  still  was,  oligarchical.     In  what  manner  the  go^m. 

ment  left 
as  Mr.  Clinton  and  M.  Rebdantz  place  it,  but)  in  392  b.c.  ;  and  the  open  no- 
battle  within  the  Long  Walls  rather  later  in  the  same  year.  ****"?  ^^ 
Next,  the  opinion  of  the  same  two  authors  as  well  as  of  Dodwell —  ^  fbr^T 
that  the  destruction  of  the  Lacedeemonian  Mora  by  Iphikrates  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  392  b.c. — ^is  also,  in  my  view,  erroneous.     If  this 
were  true,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pack  all  the  events  mentioned  in 
Xenophon,  iv.  4,  into  the  year  393  B.C.;   which  I  hold  to  be  im- 
possible.   If  the  destruction  of  the  Mora  did  not  occur  in  the  spring 
of  392  B.C.,  we  know  that  it  could  not  have  occurred  until  the  spring 
of  390  B.C. ;  that  is,  the  next  ensuing  Isthmian  games,  two  years  after- 
wards.    And  this  last  will  be  found  to  be  its  true  date ;  thus  leaving 
full  time,  but  not  too  much  time,  for  the  antecedent  occurrences. 
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the  administrators  or  the  council  were  renovated,  or 
how  long  individuals  continued  in  oflSce,  indeed,  we 
do  not  know.     But  of  democracy,  with  its  legal 
popular  assemblies,  open  discussions,  and  authori- 
tative resolves,  there  was  nothing ^     Now  the  oli- 
garchical persons  actually  in  power  were  vehemently 
anti-Laconian,  consisting  of  men  who  had  partaken 
of  the  Persian  funds  and  contracted  alliance  with 
Persia,   besides  compromising  themselves  irrevo- 
cably (like  Timolaus)  by  the  most  bitter  manifesta- 
tions of  hostile  sentiment  towards  Sparta.    These 
men  found   themselves   menaced   by   a  powerful 
opposition  party,  which  had  no  constitutional  means 
for  making  its  sentiments  predominant,  and  for  ac« 
complishing  peaceably  either  a  change  of  admini- 
strators or  a  change  of  public  policy.     It  was  only 
by  an  appeal  to  arms  and  violence  that  such  a  con- 
summation could  be  brought  about ;  a  fact  noto- 
rious  to   both   parties — so   that   the    oligarchical 
administrators,  informed  of  the  meetings  and  con- 
versations going  on,  knew  well  that  they  had  to 
expect  nothing  less  than  the  breaking  out  of  a  con- 
spiracy. That  such  anticipations  were  Well-founded, 
we  gather  even  from  the  partial  recital  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  who  states  that  PasimSlus,  the  philo-Laconian 
leader,  was  on  his  guard  and  in  preparation^ — and 

'  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  63. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  2.  Tv6yTts  dc  ol  'Apytloi  kol  BouotoI  kiu 
*A6rivaioi  Koi  TLopivBwv  o«  re  r&v  irap^  PaciXttAs  xPHt*^^^  fitr€a'X'IK&r€s, 
Kal  oi  Tov  iroXc/iov  alTuoraTot  ytytmjfitvoi,  its,  tl  firf  cxiroda>i'  irotffo'atpro 
rovs  rfrl  r^u  tlpfivriv  rerpofifjievovg,  Kivdvptvati  ndkiv  r/  ir6Kig  Xcuctovlaat 
— ovT»  drj  Koi  <r<t>ayiis  fir€xtlpovy  iroKiaOat. 

iv.  4,4.  Ol  d€  P€&rtpoi,  wowTcvo-oiTos  naaifXTfkov  t6  fitXXop  fcttrBai, 
rfovxlav  €<rxov  iv  r^  KpaPiip'  its  fie  rrjt  Kpavyrjg  (fo-Bovro,  Koi  iJHvyoms 
Tivtt  €K  TOV  rrpayfxaros  d(l>iK0VT0  npbs  avToi's^  «k  tovtov  avahpapk6vT€t 
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counts  it  to  him  as  a  virtue  that  shortly  aftetwards 
he  opened  the  gates  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Anticipating  such  conspiracy,  the  government  TheCo- 
resolved  to  prevent  it  by  a  coup  d^^tat.  They  threw  government 
themselves  upon  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  in-  (^MpiraV 
vited  in  a  body  of  Argeians,  and  made  their  blow  %(at^^ 
the  more  sure  by  striking  it  on  the  last  day  of  the 
festival  called  Eukleia,  when  it  was  least  expected. 
Their  proceeding,  though  dictated  by  precaution, 
was  executed  with  the  extreme  of  brutal  ferocity 
aggravated  by  sacrilege  ;  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  the  deep-laid  artifices  recently  practised  by 
the  Spartan  Ephors  when  they  were  in  like  manner 
afraid  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon — and  more  like 
the  oligarchical  conspirators  at  Korkyra  (in  the  third 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  w^iar)  when  they  broke 
into  the  assembled  Senate,  and  massacred  Peithias 
with  sixty  others  in  the  Senate-house*.  While  the 
choice  performers  at  Corinth  were  contending  for 
the  prize  in  the  theatre,  with  judges  formally  named 
to  decide — and  while  the  market-place  around  was 
crowded  with  festive  spectators — a  number  of  armed 
men  were  introduced,  probably  Argeians,  with  lead- 
ers designating  the  victims  whom  they  were  to 
strike.  Some  of  these  select  victims  were  mas- 
sacred in  the  market-place,  others  in  the  theatre, 
and  one  even  while  sitting  as  a  judge  in  the  theatre. 
Others  again  fled  in  terror,  to  embrace. the  altars  or 
statues  in  the  market-place — which  sanctuary  never- 
theless did  not  save  their  lives.  Nor  was  such  sacri- 
lege arrested — repugnant  as  it  was  to  the  feelings 

Kara  t6v  * AKpoK6piv0op,  7rpo<r^a\6irrae  fiiv  *Apy(iovs  kqi   tovs  aXXovs 
dTT€Kpov(ravTo,  &c.  ^  Thuryd.  iii.  70. 
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of  the  assembled  spectators  and  to  Grecian  feelings 
generally — until  120  persons  had  perished^  But 
the  persons  slain  were  chiefly  elderly  men  ;  for  the 
younger  portion  of  the  philo-Laconian  party,  sus- 
pecting some  mischief,  had  declined  attending  the 
festival,  and  kept  themselves  separately  assembled 
under  their  leader  PasimSlus,  in  the  gymnasium 
and  cypress-grove  called  Kranium,  just  without  the 
city-gates.  We  find  too  that  they  were  not  only 
assembled,  but  actually  in  arms.  For  the  moment 
that  they  heard  the  clamour  in  the  market-place 
and  learnt  from  some  fugitives  what  was  going  on, 
they  rushed  up  at  once  to  the  Akrokorinthus  (or 
eminence  and  acropolis  overhanging  the  city)  and 
got  possession  of  the  citadel;  which  they  main- 
tained with  such  force  and  courage,  that  the  Ar- 
geians,  and  the  Corinthians  who  took  part  with  the 
government,  were  repulsed  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge them.  This  circumstance,  indirectly  revealed 
in  the  one-sided  narrative  of  Xenophon,  lets  us  into 
the  real  state  of  the  city,  and  affords  good  ground 
for  believing  that  Pasim^lus  and  his  friends  were 
prepared  beforehand  for  an  armed  outbreak,  but 
waited  to  execute  it,  until  the  festival  was  over, — a 
scruple  which  the  government,  in  their  eagerness 
to  forestal  the  plot,  disregarded;  employing  the 
hands  and  weapons  of  Argeians  who  were  compa- 
ratively unimpressed  by  solemnities  peculiar  to 
Corinth*. 

^  Diodorus  (xiv.  86)  gives  this  number,  which  seems  very  credible. 
Xenophon  (iv.  4,  4)  only  says  ttoXXoi. 

^  In  recounting  this  alternation  of  violence  projected,  violence  per- 
petrated, recourse  on  the  one  side  to  a  foreign  ally^  treason  on  the  other 
by  admitting  an  avowed  enemy — which  formed  the  modus  operandi  of 
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Though  Pasim^lus  and  his  friends  were  masters 
of  the  citadel  and  had  repulsed  the  assault  of  their 

opposing  parties  in  the  oligarchical  Corinth — I  invite  the  reader  to 
contrast  it  with  the  democratical  Athens. 

At  Athens,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  there  were 
precisely  the  same  causes  at  work,  and  precisely  the  same  marked  an- 
tithesis of  parties,  as  those  which  here  disturbed  Corinth.  There  was 
first,  a  considerable  Athenian  minority  who  opposed  the  war  with  Sparta 
from  the  first ;  next,  when  the  war  began,  the  proprietors  of  Attica  saw 
their  lands  ruined,  and  were  compelled  either  to  carry  away,  or  to  lose, 
their  servants  and  cattle,  so  that  they  obtained  no  returns.  The  in- 
tense discontent,  the  angry  complaints,  the  bitter  conflict  of  parties, 
which  these  circumstances  raised  among  the  Athenian  citizens — not  to 
mention  the  aggravation  of  all  these  symptoms  by  the  terrible  epidemic 
— are  marked  out  in  Thucydides,  and  have  been  recorded  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  this  history.  Not  only  the  positive  loss  and  suffering,  but 
all  other  causes  of  exasperation,  stood  at  a  higher  pitch  at  Athens  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  than  at  Corinth  in  392  b.c. 

Yet  what  were  the  effects  which  they  produced  ?  Did  the  minority 
resort  to  a  conspiracy — or  the  majority  to  a  coup  d'etat — or  either  of 
them  to  invitation  of  foreign  aid  against  the  other  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  minority  had  dways  open  to  them  the  road  of  pacific  op- 
position, and  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
public  assembly,  which  was  practically  identical  with  the  totality  of  the 
citizens.  Their  opposition,  though  pacific  as  to  acts,  was  sufficiently 
animated  and  violent  in  words  and  propositions,  to  serve  as  a  real  dis- 
charge for  imprisoned  angry  passion.  If  they  could  not  carry  the 
adoption  of  their  general  poUcy,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining 
partial  victories  which  took  off  the  edge  of  a  fierce  discontent ;  witness 
the  fine  imposed  upon  Perikles  (Thucyd.  ii.  65)  in  the  year  before  his 
death,  which  both  gratified  and  mollified  the  antipathy  against  him, 
and  brought  about  shortly  afterwards  a  strong  reaction  in  his  favour. 
The  majority,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  that  the  predominance  of  its 
policy  depended  upon  its  maintaining  its  hold  on  a  fluctuating  public 
assembly,  against  the  utmost  freedom  of  debate  and  attack,  within  cer- 
tain forms  and  rules  prescribed  by  the  constitution ;  attachment  to  the 
latter  being  the  cardinal  principle  of  political  morality  in  both  parties. 
It  was  this  system  which  excluded  on  both  sides  the  thought  of  armed 
violence.  It  produced  among  the  democratical  citizens  of  Athens  that 
characteristic  insisted  upon  by  Kleon  in  Thucydides—"  constant  and 
fearless  security  and  absence  of  treacherous  hostility  among  one  an- 
other ''  (duk  yiip  t6  Koff  fjfupav  ddccr  koi  avcTrt/SovXcvroy  vpds  dXXij- 
Xow,  Koi  €s  row  ^ft/uixovr  tA  avrd  t^x^^ — Thuc.  iii.  37),  the  entire 
absence  of  which  stands  so  prominently  forward  in  these  deplorable 
proceedings  of  the  oligarchical  Corinth.     Pasimelus  and  his  Corinthian 
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enemies,  yet  the  recent  coup  d'etat  had  been  com- 
pletely successful  in  overawing  their  party  in  the 
city,  and  depriving  them  of  all  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Sikyon.  Feeling 
unable  to  maintain  themselves,  they  were  besides 
frightened  by  menacing  omens,  when  they  came  to 
oflTer  sacrifice,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  whether 
the  gods  encouraged  them  to  fight  or  not.  The  vic- 
tims were  found  so  alarming,  as  to  drive  them  to 
evacuate  the  post  and  prepare  for  voluntary  exile. 
Many  of  them  (according  to  Diodorus  500')  actu- 
ally went  into  exile ;  while  others,  and  among  them 
PasimSlus  himself,  were  restrained  by  the  entreaties 
of  their  friends  and  relatives,  combined  with  solemn 
assurances  of  peace  and  security  from  the  govern- 
ment ;  who  now  probably  felt  themselves  victo- 
rious, and  were  anxious  to  mitigate  the  antipathies 
which  their  recent  violence  had  inspired.  These 
pacific  assurances  were  faithfully  kept,  and  no 
farther  mischief  was  done  to  any  citizen. 

But  the  political  condition  of  Corinth  was  mate- 
rially altered,  by  an  extreme  intimacy  of  aUiance  and 
communion  now  formed  with  Argos  ;  perhaps  com- 
bined with  reciprocal  rights  of  intermarriage,  and  of 
purchase  and  sale.  The  boundary  pillars  or  hedges 
which  separated  the  two  territories  were  pulled  up, 

minority  had  no  assemblies,  dikasteries,  annual  Senate,  or  constant 
habit  of  free  debate  and  accusation,  to  appeal  to ;  their  only  avaibtble 
weapon  was  armed  violence,  or  treacherous  correspondence  with  a  foreign 
enemy.  On  the  part  of  the  Corinthian  government,  superior  or  more 
skilfully  used  force,  or  superior  alliance  abroad,  was  the  only  weapon 
of  defence,  in  like  manner. 

I  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  future  chapter,  where  I  enter  more 
at  large  into  the  character  of  the  Athenians. 

.*  Diodor.  xiv.  86 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  5. 
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and  the  city  was  entitled  Argos  instead  of  Corinth 
(says  Xenophon) :  such  was  probably  the  invidious 
phrase  in  which  the  opposition  party  described  the 
very  close  political  union  now  formed  between  the 
two  cities ;  upheld  by  a  strong  Argeian  force  in  the 
city  and  acropolis,  together  with  some  Athenian 
mercenaries  under  Iphikrates,  and  some  Boeotians 
as  a  garrison  in  the  port  of  Lechaeum.  Most  pro- 
bably the  government  remained  still  Corinthian, 
and  still  oligarchical,  as  before.  But  it  now  rested 
upon  Argeian  aid,  and  was  therefore  dependent 
chiefly  upon  Argos,  though  partly  also  upon  the 
other  two  allies. 

To  PasimSlus  and  his  friends  such  a  state  of  B.c.392. 
things  was  intolerable.     Though  personally  they  l^^^f^he 
had  no  ill-usage  to  complain  of,  yet  the  complete  Lacedaemo. 
predominance  of  their  political  enemies  was  quite  the  Long 
sufficient  to  excite  their  most  vehement  antipathies,  corinth. 
They  entered  into  secret  correspondence  with  Prax-  in^Jhow  *^" 
itas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  at  Sikyon,  en-  ^**^*- 
gaging  to  betray  to  him  one  of  the  gates  in  the 
western  Long  Wall  between  Corinth  and  Lechaeum. 
The  scheme  being  concerted,  PasimSlus  and  his 
partisans  got  themselves  placed^  partly  by  con- 
trivance and  partly  by  accident,  on  the  night-watch 
at  this  gate  ;  an  imprudence,  which  shows  that  the 
government  not  only  did  not  maltreat  them,  but 
even  admitted  them  to  trust.    At  the  moment  fixed, 
Praxitas — ^presenting  himself  with  a  Lacedaemonian 
mora  or  regiment,  a  Sikyonian  force,  and  the  Co- 
rinthian exiles, — found   the  treacherous  sentinels 
prepared  to  open  the  gates.     Having  first  sent  in  a 

>  Xen.  Ilellen.  iv.  4,  8.  koX  koto  rvxfP  icai  kot  tntfifKttaVf  &c. 
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trusty  soldier  to  satisfy  him  that  there  was  no  de- 
ceits he  then  conducted  all  his  force  within  the 
gates,  into  the  mid-space  between  the  two  Long 
Walls.  So  broad  was  this  space,  and  so  inade- 
quate did  his  numbers  appear  to  maintain  it,  that 
he  took  the  precaution  of  digging  a  cross-ditch 
with  a  palisade  to  defend  himself  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  city ;  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  undis* 
turbed,  since  the  enemy  (we  are  not  told  why)  did 
not  attack  him  all  the  next  day.  On  the  ensuing 
day,  however,  Argeians,  Corinthians,  and  Athenian 
mercenaries  under  Iphikrates,  all  came  down  from 
the  city  in  full  force ;  the  latter  stood  on  the  right 
of  the  line,  along  the  eastern  wall,  opposed  to  the 
Corinthian  exiles  on  the  Lacedaemonian  left ;  while 
the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  were  on  their  own 
right,  opposed  to  the  Corinthians  from  the  city  ; 
and  the  Argeians,  opposed  to  the  Sikyonians,  in 
the  centre. 
The  Lace-  ^^  ^as  here  that  the  battle  began  ;  the  Argeians, 
daemonians  \yQ\^  f|.Qm  supcfior  uumbcrs,  attacked  and  broke  the 
rioua—  Sikyonians,  tearing  up  the  palisade,  and  pursuing 
of  the         them  down  to  the  sea  with  much  slaughter^ :  upon 

Argeians. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  8.  Nothing  can  show  more  forcibly  the  Laco- 
nian  bias  of  Xenophon,  than  the  credit  which  he  gives  to  Pasim^liu 
for  his  good  faith  towards  the  Lacedsemonians  whom  he  was  letting  in ; 
overlooking  or  approving  his  treacherous  betrayal  towards  his  own 
countrymen,  in  thua  opening  a  gate  which  he  had  been  trusted  to  watch. 
ra>  d*  €i(njyay€rriv,  koi  ovro>r  AnXSts  dw^dti^dTfjp,  &orf  6  tlaeXBw 
ifrjyyfCKt,  navra  €iPtu  dbokas,  old  w€p  tXfyirrjy, 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  10.  Kal  rovs  fiiv  lucuoyiws  €Kpdrrfaxiv  Ked 
duunrdcaPTts  t6  crravptaiUL  idiaKov  inl  ddXaafrav,  kcu  ixti  vdKkovs 
avT&v  dvttcT€ipav, 

It  would  appear  from  hence  that  there  must  have  been  an  open  por- 
tion of  LechsBum,  or  a  space  apart  from  (but  adjoining  to)  the  wall 
which  encircled  Lechsum,  yet  still  within  the  Long  Walls.  Otherwise 
the  fugitive  Sikyonians  could  hardly  have  got  down  to  the  sea. 
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which  Pasimachus  the  Lacedsemonian  commander 
of  cavalry,  coming  to  their  aid,  caused  his  small 
body  of  horsemen  to  dismount  and  tie  their  horses 
to  trees,  and  then  armed  them  with  shields  taken 
from  the  Sikyonians,  inscribed  on  the  outside  with 
the  letter  Sigma  (2).  With  these  he  approached 
on  foot  to  attack  the  Argeians,  who,  mistaking 
them  for  Sikyonians,  rushed  to  the  charge  with 
alacrity;  upon, which  Pasimachus  exclaimed — **By 
the  two  Gods,  Argeians,  these  Sigmas  which  you 
see  here  will  deceive  you:"  he  then  closed  with 
them  resolutely,  but  his  numbers  were  so  inferior 
that  he  was  soon  overpowered  and  slain.  Mean- 
while the  Corinthian  exiles  on  the  left  had  driven 
back  Iphikrates  with  his  mercenaries  (doubtless 
chiefly  light  troops)  and  pursued  them  even  to  the 
city  gates  ;  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  easily  repel- 
ling the  Corinthians  opposed  to  them,  came  out  of 
their  palisade,  and  planted  themselves  with  their 
faces  towards  the  eastern  wall,  but  at  a  little 
distance  from  it,  to  intercept  the  Argeians  on  their 
return.  The  latter  were  forced  to  run  back  as  they 
could,  huddling  close  along  the  eastern  wall,  with 
their  right  or  unshielded  side  exposed  as  they  passed 
to  the  spears  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Before  they 
could  get  to  the  walls  of  Corinth,  they  were  met 
and  roughly  handled  by  the  victorious  Corinthian 
exiles.  And  even  when  they  came  to  the  walls, 
those  within,  unwilling  to  throw  open  the  gates  for 
fear  of  admitting  the  enemy,  contented  themselves 
with  handing  down  ladders,  over  which  the  defeated 
Argeians  clambered  with  distress  and  difficulty. 
Altogether,  their  loss  in  this  disastrous  retreat  was 

VOL.  IX.  2  H 
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The  Lace- 
daemonians 
pull  down 
a  portion 
of  the  Long 
Walls  be- 
tween Co- 
rinth and 
Lecheam, 
so  as  to 
open  a  free 
passage 
across. 
They  cap- 
ture Krom- 
myon  and 
Sidus. 


frightful.    Their  dead  (says  Xenophon)  lay  piled 
up  like  heaps  of  stones  or  wood  ^ 

This  victory  of  Praxitas  and  the  LacedaBmonians, 
though  it  did  not  yet  make  them  masters  of  Le- 
chseum*,  was  nevertheless  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Shortly  afterwards  they  received  reinforce- 
ments which  enabled  them  to  turn  it  to  still  better 
account.  The  first  measure  of  Praxitas  was  to  pall 
down  a  considerable  breadth  of  the  two  walls,  leaving 
a  breach  which  opened  free  passage  for  any  Lace- 
daemonian army  from  Sikyon  to  reach  and  pass 
the  isthmus.  He  then  marched  his  troops  through 
the  breach,  forward  on  the  road  to  Megara,  cap- 
turing the  two  Corinthian  dependencies  of  Krom- 
myon  and  Sidus  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  in  which  he 
placed  garrisons.  Returning  back  by  the  road  south 
of  Corinth,  he  occupied  Epieikia  on  the  frontier  of 
Epidaurus,  as  a  protection  to  the  territory  of  the 
latter  against  incursions  from  Corinth — -and  then 
disbanded  his  army. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  12.  Ovras  €v  oklyt^  iroXXot  tir€<rov,  Sxrre  ci^to-- 
pAvoi  Spqiv  ol  AvOpoTTOi  a-apoifs  alrov,  ^vKav,  \[$ov,  t6t€  lOf&aumo 
tro^poifs  vtKpSav. 

A  singular  form  of  speech. 

•  Diodonis  (xiv.  86)  represents  that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  this  oc- 
casion surprised  and  held  Lechseum,  defeating  the  general  body  of  the 
confederates  who  came  out  from  Corinth  to  retake  it*  But  his  narra- 
tiye  of  all  these  circumstances  differs  materially  from  that  of  Xenophon; 
whom  I  here  follow  in  preference,  making  allowance  for  great  partiality, 
and  for  much  confusion  and  obscurity. 

Xenophon  gives  us  plainly  to  understand,  that  Lechseum  was  not 
captured  by  the  Lacedoemonians  until  the  following  year,  by  Agesilaus 
and  Teleutias. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Xenophon  had  particular  means  of  know- 
ing what  was  done  by  Agesilaus,  and  therefore  deserves  credit  on  that 
head — always  allowing  for  partiality.  Diodorus  does  not  mention 
Agesikus  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  at  Lechicum. 
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A  deeultory  warfare  was  carried  on  during  the  »c- 39i. 
ensuing  winter  and  spring  between  the  opposite  ^^^® 
garrisons  in  Corinth  and  Sikyon.    It  was  now  that  v*'^^^y'l 
the  Athenian  Iphikrates,  in  the  former  place,  began  troops 
to  distinguish  himself  at  the  head  of  his  mercenary  iphikrates 
peltasts,  whom,  after  their  first  organization  by  !lmultary 
Konon,  he  had  trained  to  eflfective  tactics  under  f^prov^^ 
the  strictest  discipline,  and  whose  movements  he  ^^Jl*  ^/ 
conducted  with  consummate  skill.     His  genius  in- 
troduced improvements  both  in  their  armour  and 
in  their  clothing.     He  lengthened  by  one  half  both 
the  light  javelin  and  the  short  sword,  which  the 
Thracian  peltasts  habitually  carried ;  he  devised  a 
species  of  leggings,  known  afterwards  by  the  name 
of  Iphikratides  ;  and  he  thus  combined,  better  than 
had  ever  been  done  before,  rapid  motion — power 
of  acting  in  difficult  ground  and  open  order — effect- 
ive attack,  either  by  missiles  or  hand  to  hand — and 
dexterous  retreat  in  case  of  need^    As  yet,  he  was 
but  a  young  officer,  in  the  beginning  of  his  military 

*  Diodor.  »▼.  44;  GomeliuB  Nepos,  Vit.  Ipbicrat.  c.  2;  Polynn. 
iii.  9,  10.  Compare  Rehdantz^  Vitse  Iphicratis^  Chabriee,  et  Timothei> 
e»  2,  7  (Berlin,  1845) — a  very  useful  and  instructiTe  publication. 

In  describing  the  improvements  made  by  Iphikrates  in  the  armature 
of  his  peltasts,  I  have  not  exactly  copied  either  Nepos  or  Diodorus,  who 
both  appear  to  me  confused  in  their  statements.  You  would  imagine, 
in  reading  their  account  (and  so  it  has  been  stated  by  Weber,  Prolegg. 
ad  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  xxxv.),  that  there  were  no  peltasts  in 
Greece  prior  to  Iphikrates ;  that  he  was  the  first  to  transform  heavy- 
anned  hoplites  into  light-armed  peltasts,  and  to  introduce  from  Thrace 
the  light  shield  or  pelta,  not  only  smaller  in  size  than  the  round  d<nris 
carried  by  the  hophte,  but  also  without  the  irut  (or  surrounding  me* 
talUc  rim  of  the  d<nt\s,  seemingly  connected  by  outside  bars  or  spokes 
of  metal  with  the  exterior  centnd  knob  or  projection  (umbo)  which  the 
hoplile  pushed  before  him  in  close  combat.  The  pelta,  smaller  and 
lighter  than  the  da-rris,  was  seemingly  square  or  oblong  and  not  round : 
though  it  had  no  trvs,  it  often  had  thin  plates  of  brass,  as  we  may  see 

2h2 
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career  *•  We  must  therefore  presume  that  these 
improvements  were  chiefly  of  later  date,  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  personal  experience ;  but  even  now, 

by  XenophoD,  Anab.  y.  2,  29>  so  that  tbe  explanation  of  it  given  in  the 
SchoHa  ad  Platon.  Legg.  vii.  p.  813  must  be  taken  with  reserve. 

But  Qrecian  peltasts  existed  before  the  time  of  Iphikrates  (Xen.  Hellen. 
i.  2, 1  and  elsewhere) ;  he  did  not  first  introduce  them ;  he  found  them 
already  there,  and  improved  their  armatiure.  Both  Diodorus  and  Nepoc 
a£Brm  that  he  lengthened  the  spears  of  the  peltasts  to  a  measure  half 
as  long  again  as  those  of  the  hoplites  (or  twice  as  long,  if  we  believe 
Nepos),  and  the  swords  in  proportion — "  rjd^crt  fuv  ra  bSpara  ^fuokie^ 
lityiB^i — ^hastce  modum  duplicavit/'  Now  this  I  apprehend  to  be  not 
exact ;  nor  is  it  true  (as  Nepos  asserts)  that  the  Grecian  hoplites  carried 
"  short  spears  " — "  brevibus  hastis."  The  spear  of  the  Grecian  hoplite 
was  long  (though  not  so  long  as  that  of  the  heavy  and  compact  Mace- 
donian phalanx  afterwards  became),  and  it  appears  to  me  incredible 
that  Iphikrates  should  have  given  to  his  light  and  active  peltast  a  spear 
twice  as  long,  or  half  as  long  again,  as  that  of  the  hoplite.  Both  Dio- 
dorus and  Nepos  have  mistaken  by  making  their  comparison  with  the 
arms  of  the  hoplite,  to  which  the  changes  of  Iphikrates  had  no  refer- 
ence. The  peltast  both  before  and  after  Iphikrates  did  not  carry  a 
spear,  but  a  javelin,  which  he  employed  as  a  missile,  to  hurl,  not  to 
thrust ;  he  was  essentially  an  dKotmorfjs  or  javelin-shooter  (see  Xenoph. 
^Hellen.  iv.  5,  14;  vi.  1,  9).  Of  course  the  javelin  might,  in  case  of 
need,  serve  to  thrust,  but  this  was  not  its  appropriate  employment : 
e  converso,  the  spear  might  be  hurled  (under  advantageous  circum- 
stances, from  the  higher  ground  against  an  enemy  below — ^Xen.  Hellen. 
ii.  4,  15 ;  v.  4,  52),  but  its  proper  employment  was,  to  be  held  and 
thrust  forward. 

What  Iphikrates  really  did,  was,  to  leugthen  both  the  two  offensive 
weapons  which  the  peltast  carried,  before  his  time — the  javelin,  and  the 
sword.  He  made  the  javelin  a  longer  and  heavier  weapon,  requiring  a 
more  practised  hand  to  throw — but  also  competent  to  inflict  more 
serious  wounds,  and  capable  of  being  used  with  more  deadly  effect  if  the 
peltasts  saw  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  close  fight  on  advantageous 
terms.  Possibly  Iphikrates  not  only  lengthened  the  weapon,  but  also 
improved  its  point  and  efficacy  in  other  ways ;  making  it  more  analo* 
gous  to  the  formidable  Roman  pilum.  Whether  he  made  any  alteration 
in  the  pelta  itself,  we  do  not  know. 

The  name  Iphikratides,  given  to  these  new-fashioned  leggings  or 
boots,  proves  to  us  that  Wellington  and  Blucher  are  not  the  first  emi- 
nent generals  who  have  lent  an  honourable  denomination  to  boots  and 
shoes. 

'  Justin,  vi.  5. 
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the  successes  of  his  light  troops  were  remarkable. 
Attacking  Phlius,  he  entrapped  the  Phliasians  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat  so 
destructive,  that  they  were  obliged  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  a  Liacedsemonian  garrison  for  the  protection 
of  their  city.  He  gained  a  victory  near  Sikyon, 
and  carried  his  incursions  over  all  Arcadia,  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  cities ;  damaging  the  Arcadian 
hoplites  so  severely,  that  they  became  afraid  to 
meet  him  in  the  field.  His  own  peltasts  however, 
though  full  of  confidence  against  these  Peloponne- 
sian  hoplites,  still  retained  their  awe  and  their  re- 
luctance to  fight  against  Lacedsemonians* ;  who  on 
their  side  despised  them,  but  despised  their  own 
allies  still  more.  **  Our  friends  fear  these  peltasts, 
as  children  fear  hobgoblins  " — said  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians sarcastically,  endeavouring  to  set  the  example 
of  courage  by  ostentatious  demonstrations  of  their 
own  round  the  walls  of  Corinth*. 

The  breach  made  in  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth  b,c.391. 
by  Praxitas  had  laid  open  the  road  for  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  army  to  march  either  into  Attica  or  Boeotia®. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4^  16;  Diodor.  xiv.  91. 

Tovs  fXfVToi  AaKtbcufioviovs  ovtcds  av  oi  TreXraoral  idcdiaav,  uas  cptos 
aKOVTiaiiaTOS  ov  Trpoon/fcrav  rois  ^irKircus,  &c. 

Compare  the  sentiment  of  the  light  troops  in  the  attack  of  Sphak- 
teria,  when  they  were  awe-struck  and  afraid  at  first  to  approach  the 
Lacedsemonian  hoplites — rjj  yvo>fxjf  dcdovXo)/Licvoi  a>r  inl  AaKcdaifioviovs, 
&c.  (Thucyd.  iv.  34). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  17.  Scrre  ol  lUv  AaKtBainSvioi  koi  €iri<rKomT(iv 
tTokfJUiv,  &s  ol  avfi/iaxoi  <f>opoiVTO  tovs  TrcXraoras',  &(nr€p  fiopfiatvas 
vatddpia,  &c. 

This  is  a  camp-jest  of  the  time^  which  we  have  to  thank  Xenophon 
for  preserving. 

'  Xenoph.  Agesil.  ii.  17'  avatrrrdo'as  rrjs  IlrXoTroyi^crov  rht  irvXas, 
&c. 

Respecting  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth,  as  part  of  a  line  of  defence 
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TheAthe.  Fortunately  for  the  Atheniansiy  they  had  ahready 
^%he  completed  the  rehuilding  of  their  own  Long  Walls ; 
b^^ecn*^  but  they  were  so  much  alarmed  by  the  new  danger, 
L^chieum  *  that  they  marched  with  their  full  force,  and  with 
— €xpedi.    masons  and  carpenters  accompanying \  to  Corinth. 

tionofthe    ^,  .  .    .!_    .        ,      ..        r  rrT.-i--.i_ 

Spartan  Here,  With  that  celerity  of  work  for  which  they  were 
uuf,  who""  distinguished*,  they  in  a  few  days  re-established 
'^^T^  completely  the  western  wall ;  the  more  important 
uk^th""  ^^  ^^^  ^^'^'  since  it  formed  the  barrier  against  the 
Long  Walls  incursious   of  the   Lacedaemonians   from   Sikyon. 

and  cap- 

turesLe.    They  had  then  a  secure  position,  and  could  finish 
c  «um.      ^^^  eastern  wall  at  their  leisure ;  which  they  accord- 
ingly did,  and  then  retired,  leaving  it  to  the  confe- 
derate troops  in  Corinth  to  defend. 

This  advantage,  however,  a  very  material  one, 
was  again  overthrown  by  the  expedition  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian king  Agesilaus  during  the  same  summer. 
At  the  head  of  a  full  Lacedaemonian  and  Pelopon- 

which  barred  ingress  to,  or  egress  from^  Peloponnesna — Colonel  Leake 
remarks — "  The  narrative  of  Xenophon  shows  the  great  importance  of 
the  Corinthian  Long  Walls  in  time  of  war.  They  completed  ^  line  of 
fortification  from  the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus  to  the  sea*  and 
thus  interrepted  the  most  direct  and  easy  communication  from  the 
Isthmus  into  Peloponnesus.  For  the  rugged  mountaiuj  which  bor4ers 
the  southern  side  of  the  Isthmian  plain«  has  only  two  passes— -one,  by 
the  opening  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Acro-Corinthus^  which  obliged 
an  enemy  to  pass  under  the  eastern  side  of  Corinth,  and  was  moreover 
defended  by  a  particular  kind  of  fortificat^ioib  as  some  remains  of  walla 
still  testify — the  other,  along  the  shore  at  Cenchreiaij  whiol)  was  also  a 
fortified  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians.  Hence  the  importance 
of  the  pass  of  Ccnehreiro,  in  all  operations  between  the  Peloponi^aaians, 
and  an  enemy  without  the  Isthnjus  "  (Leake,  Travels  in  Morea^  vol,  iij. 
ch.  xxviii.  p.  254). 

Compare  Plutarch,  Aratus,  c.  16 ;  and  the  opejatigps  pf  EpaminQodaa 
as  described  by  Diodorus,  xv.  G8. 

^  Xen.  Ilellen.  iv.  4,  18,  €\66vt€s  iravdi^/ic f  utrfi  XiQoKcy^v  kcu 
TtKT6vtx>Vi  &c.    The  word  iravdi7/x(l  shows  how  much  they  were  alarme4- 

2  Thucyd.  vi.  98. 
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nesian  force,  he  first  marched  into  the  territory  of 
Argos,  and  there  spent  some  time  in  ravaging  all 
the  cultivated  plain.  From  hence  he  passed  over 
the  mountain-road  by  Tenea^  into  the  plain  of  Co- 
rinth, to  the  foot  of  the  newly  repaired  Long  Walls. 
Here  his  brother  Teleutlas,  who  had  recently  super- 
seded Herippidas  as  admiral  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
came  to  cooperate  with  him  in  a  joint  attack,  by  sea 
and  land,  on  the  new  Walls  and  on  Lechseum*.  The 
presence  of  this  naval  force  rendered  the  Long  Walls 
difficult  to  maintain,  since  troops  could  be  disem- 
barked in  the  interval  between  them,  where  the  Si- 
kyonians  in  the  previous  battle  had  been  beaten  and 
pursued  down  to  the  sea.  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias 
were  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  joint  force  of  the 
four  confederated  armies,  and  to  master  not  only  the 
Long  Walls,  but  also  the  port  of  Lechaeum^  with  its 

*  The  words  stand  in  the  text  of  Xenophon — €v6vs  iKfWtu  vntpPakcuu 
KaTaTtyiav  th  K6piv6op.  A  straight  march  froni  the  Argeian  territory 
to  Corinth  could  not  possibly  carry  Agesilaus  by  Tegea ;  Kocppen  pro- 
poses Ttv^av,  which  I  accept,  as  geographically  suitable.  I  am  not 
certain  however  that  it  is  right;  the  Agesilaus  of  Xenophon  has  the 
words  Kara  rh  (rrtvd. 

About  the  probable  situation  of  Tenea^  see  Colonel  Leake^  Travels  in 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  321 ;  also  his  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  400. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  19— iv.  8,  10,  11. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  autumn  of  393  B.C.  that  the  Lacedtemonian 
maritime  operations  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  began,  against  the  fleet 
recently  equipped  by  the  Corinthians  out  of  the  funds  lent  by  Phar- 
nabazus.  First  the  Lacedsmonian  Polemarchus  was  named  admiral ; 
he  was  slain, — and  his  secretary  PoUis,  who  succeeded  to  his  command, 
retired  aftenvards  wounded.  Next  came  Herippidas  to  the  command, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Teleutias.  Now  if  we  allow  to  Herippidas  a 
year  of  command  (the  ordinary  duration  of  a  Lacedaemonian  admiral's 
appointment),  and  to  the  other  two  something  less  than  a  year,  since 
their  time  was  brought  to  an  end  by  accidents — ^we  shall  find  that  the 
appointment  of  Teleutias  will  fall  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of 
391  B.C.,  the  year  of  this  expedition  of  Agesilaus. 

*  Andokides  de  Paee,  s.  18 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  19.  Vapeytytro  bt 
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docks  and  the  ships  within  them ;  thus  breaking  up 
the  naval  power  of  Corinth  in  the  Krisssean  Gulf. 

avT^  fAT^o-iXa^)  koi  6  dbe\<f>6s  TeXtvrias  Kctrh  BaXaaro-cof,  lfx»y  rpufptit 
ntpl  ^a^Ka'  Sore  ftoKapiCca-Bai  avr&v  tjjv  fitfrtpa,  ori  rj  avrj  ^fjJp^  &ir 
trtKtv  6  fA€V  Kara  yrjv  ra  Ttix^  t&u  iro\€fxliov,  6  be  Karh 
6a\a(ra-av  ras  vavs  Kal  ra  veoapia  fjpi)K€, 

This  last  passage  indicates  decidedly  that  Lechieum  was  not  taken 
until  this  joint  attack  by  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias.  And  the  authority 
of  Xenophon  on  the  point  is  superior,  in  my  judgement,  to  that  of  Die* 
dorus  (xiv.  86),  who  represents  Lechsum  to  have  been  taken  in  the  year 
before,  on  the  occasion  when  the  Lacedeemonians  were  first  admitted 
by  treachery  within  the  Long  Walls. 

The  passage  from  Aristeides  the  rhetor,  referred  to  by  Wesseling, 
Mr.  Clinton,  and  others,  only  mentions  the  battle  at  Lechseum — not  the 
capture  of  the  port.  Xenophon  also  mentions  a  battle  as  having  taken 
place  close  to  Lechaeum,  between  the  two  Long  Walls,  on  the  occasion 
when  Diodorus  talks  of  the  capture  of  Lechaeum ;  so  that  Aristeides  ia 
more  in  harmony  with  Xenophon  than  with  Diodorus. 

A  few  months  prior  to  this  joint  attack  of  Agesilaus  and  Teleutiasj 
the  Athenians  had  come  with  an  army,  and  with  masons  and  carpenters, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  Long  Walls  which  Praxitas 
had  in  part  broken  down.  This  step  would  have  been  both  imprac- 
ticable and  useless,  if  the  Lacedsemonians  had  stood  then  in  possession 
of  Lechaeum. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Xenophon,  indeed,  which  looks  as  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  been  in  possession  of  Lechaeum  brfore  this  expe- 
dition of  the  Athenians  to  re-establish  the  Long  Walls — ^Avrot  (the  La- 
cedaemonians) d*  CK  Tov  Acxatov  6pfjLafif voi  avv  fi6p^  jcol  rois  r&v 
KopivBicDP  <f>vyda-i,  KVKk<j^  ntpX  t6  aarv  r&y  KopivBiciv  eor/Hircvopro 
(iv.  4,  17).  But  whoever  reads  attentively  the  sections  from  15  to  19 
inclusive,  will  see  (I  think)  that  this  affirmation  may  well  refer  to  a 
period  after,  and  not  before,  the  capture  of  Lechaeum  by  Agesilaus ;  for 
it  has  reference  to  the  general  contempt  shown  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
for  the  peltasts  of  Iphikrates,  as  contrasted  with  the  terror  displayed  by 
the  Mantineians  and  others,  of  these  same  peltasts.  Even  if  this  were 
otherwise,  however,  I  should  still  say  that  the  passages  which  I  have 
produced  above  from  Xenophon  show  plainly  that  he  represents  Le- 
chaeum to  have  been  captured  by  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias ;  and  that  the 
other  words,  ck  tov  Afx<uov  Spu^fuvoi,  if  they  really  implied  anything 
inconsistent  with  this,  must  be  regarded  as  an  inaccuracy. 

I  YviU  add  that  the  chapter  of  Diodorus,  xiv.  86,  puts  into  one  year 
events  which  cannot  all  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  that  same 
year. 

Had  Lechaeum  been  in  possession  and  occupation  by  the  Laoed«mo- 
nianv,  in  the  year  preceding  the  joint  attack  by  Agenlaus  and  TeleutiBB, 
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Lechseum  now  became  a  permanent  post  of  hostility 
against  Corinth,  occupied  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garri- 
son and  occasionally  by  the  Corinthian  exiles ;  while 
any  second  rebuilding  of  the  Corinthian  Long  Walls 
by  the  Athenians  became  impossible.  After  this 
important  success,  Agesilaus  returned  to  Sparta. 
Neither  he  nor  his  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  espe- 
cially the  Amyklaeans,  were  ever  willingly  absent 
from  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia :  nor  did  he  now 
disdain  to  take  his  station  in  the  chorus  >,  under  the 
orders  of  the  choric  conductor,  for  the  paean  in 
honour  of  Apollo. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Long  Walls,  though  rebuilt  »c. 391. 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  preceding  year,  were  again  ^SSs  and 
permanently  overthrown,  and  the  road  for  Lacedae-  ^*^^^* 
monian  armies  to  march  beyond  the  Isthmus  once  of  the 
more  laid  open.     So  much  were  the  Athenians  and  ofCorinth. 
the  Boeotians  alarmed  at  this  new  success,  that  both  tioiwMotto 
appear  to  have  become  desirous  of  peace,  and  to  gSS?*^ 
have  sent  envoys  to  Sparta.     The  Thebans  are  said  Pf"^  .*"»« 
to  have  offered  to  recognise  Orchomenus  (which  come  to  no 
was  now  occupied  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison)  as 
autonomous  and  disconnected  from  the  Boeotian 
federation;  while  the   Athenian   envoys   seem   to 
have  been  favourably  received  at  Sparta,  and  to 
have  found  the  Lacedaemonians  disposed  to  make 
peace  on  better  terms  than  those  which  had  been 
proposed  during  the  late  discussions  with  Tiribazus 
(hereafter  to  be  noticed)  ;  recognising  the  newly 
built  Athenian  walls,  restoring  Lemnos,  Imbros, 

Xenophon  would  surely  have  mentioned  it  in  iv.  4,  14 ;  for  it  was  a 
more  important  post  than  Sikyon,  for  acting  against  Corinth. 
^  Xen.  Agesilaus,  ii.  17' 
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and  Skyrofs  to  Athena,  and  guaranteeing  autonomy 
to  each  separate  city  in  the  Grecian  world,  The 
Athenian  envoys  at  Sparta  having  provisionally 
accepted  these  terms,  forty  days  were  allowed  for 
reference  to  the  people  of  Athens ;  to  which  place 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  were  sent  as  formal  bearers 
of  the  propositions.  The  Argeians  and  Corinthians, 
however,  strenuously  opposed  the  thoughts  of 
peace,  urging  the  Athenians  to  continue  the  war ; 
besides  which,  it  appears  that  many  Athenian  citi- 
zens thought  that  large  restitution  ought  to  have 
been  made  of  Athenian  property  forfeited  at  the 
end  of  the  late  war, — and  that  the  Thraoian  Cher- 
sonese ought  to  have  been  given  back  as  well  as  the 
thr^e  islands.  On  these  and  other  grounds,  the 
Athenian  people  refused  to  sanction  the  recom- 
mendation of  their  envoys ;  though  Andokides,  one 
of  those  envoys,  in  a  discourse  still  extant,  earnestly 
advised  that  they  should  accept  the  peace'. 
■.C.300.         The  war  being  thus  continued,  Corinth,  though 

*  Our  knowledge  of  the  abortive  negotiations  adverted  to  in  the  text, 
is  devived,  partly  from  the  third  Oration  of  Andokides  called  De  Pace 
— partly  f^m  »  s^temen)*  conf;fti)^ed  i^  the  Argument  of  tl^at  OnM^ioo, 
and  purporting  to  be  borrowed  frppa  Philochorus — $tXd;^opor  fitv  oZii 
X/yet  Koi  ikBtlv  rovs  npeafieis  iK  \aK€balfiovos,  Koi  afrpcfxrovf  di^X^cti^, 

Whether  Philochorus  h^d  Wfxy  additional  grounds  to  rest  upon,  other 
than  this  very  oration  itself,  may  appear  doubtful.  But  at  any  rate, 
this  important  fragment  (which  I  do  not  see  noticed  among  the  frag- 
ments of  Philochorus  in  M.  Didot's  collection)  counts  for  same  farther 
evidence  as  ^o  the  reahty  of  the  pe^e  proposed  and  discussed^  but  not 
concluded. 

Neither  Xenophoo  nor  Diodonii  make  any  mention  of  sueh  mission 
to  Sparta,  or  discussion  at  Athens,  as  that  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  Andokidean  oration.  But  on  t])e  other  band,  neither  pf  the^i  says 
an^'thing  which  goes  to  contradict  the  rt^^Iity  of  the  event  $  nor  can  we 
in  this  case  found  any  strong  negative  inference  on  tb§  ^[i^re  silei)^  of 
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defended  by  a  considerable  confederate  force,  in* 
eluding  Athenian  hoplitea  under  Kallias,  and  pel- 

Xenophon,  in  the  ease  of  a  paotfic  proposition  whieh  ultimately  came 
to  nothing,  ' 

If  indeed  we  could  be  certain  that  the  oration  of  Andokides  was 
genuine,  it  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  reality  of  the 
mission  to  which  it  relates.  It  would  be  sufficient  evidence,  not  only 
without  corroboration  from  Xenophon,  but  even  against  any  contra- 
dictory statement  proceeding  from  Xenophon.  But  unfortunately,  the 
rhetor  Dionysius  pronounced  this  oration  to  be  spurious ;  which  intro- 
duces a  doubt  and  throws  us  upon  the  investigation  of  collateral  proba- 
bilities. I  have  myself  a  decided  opinion  (already  stated  more  than 
once),  that  another  out  of  the  four  orations  ascribed  to  Andokides 
(I  mean  the  fourth  oration^  entitled  against  Alkibiades)  is  spurioui ; 
and  I  was  inclined  to  the  same  suspicion  with  respect  to  this  present 
oration  De  Pace ;  a  suspicion,  which  I  expressed  in  a  former  volume 
(Vol.  V.  Ch.  zlv.  p.  450).  But  on  studying  over  again  with  attention 
this  oration  Pe  Pace,  I  find  reason  to  retract  my  suspioionx  and  |;o  bci- 
lieve  that  the  oration  may  be  genuine,  It  has  plenty  of  erroneous  al- 
legations as  to  matter  of  fact,  especially  in  reference  to  times  prior  to 
the  battle  of  iEgospotamij  but  not  one,  so  far  as  I  can  deteet,  which 
ponflicts  with  the  situation  to  which  the  orator  addresses  bimself— Qpr 
which  requires  us  to  pronounce  it  spurious. 

Indeed  in  considering  this  tUtMtion  (which  is  the  moat  important 
point  to  be  studied  when  we  are  ei^minipg  the  genuineness  of  gn  orft- 
tion),  we  find  a  partial  coincidence  in  Xenophon,  which  goes  to  strengthen 
our  affirmative  confidence.  One  point  much  insisted  upon  in  the  ora- 
tion«  is,  that  the  Boeotians  were  nnxious  to  make  peace  with  SparM, 
and  were  willing  to  i^linquish  Orchomenus  (s.  13-20).  Now  Xenophon 
fdso  mentions,  three  or  four  months  afterwards,  the  Boeotians  as  being 
anxious  fbr  peaee,  and  as  sending  envoys  to  Agesllaus  to  ask  on  what 
terms  it  would  be  granted  tq  them  (^n.  Hellen*  iv,  5,  6).  This  coin- 
cidence is  of  some  value  in  reference  to  the  authenticity  of  the  oration. 

Assuming  the  oration  to  be  genuine,  its  dftte  is  pretty  clearly  m9rked» 
and  is  rightly  pUced  by  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  in  391  px,  It  wf^  in  the 
autumn  or  winter  of  that  yeqr,  four  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war  in  Boeptiii  which  began  in  395  q.c.  (s.  20),  It  wes  dfter  the 
capture  of  I^hpum*  which  took  pUc§  in  the  summer  pf  391  q.q,^ 
and  btfor§  the  destruction  of  the  Iiaced»monian  mwra  by  Iphijcrates, 
which  took  pl^e  in  the  qiring  of  3^0  n.p,  Par  Andokides  entphati- 
cally  intimates,  that  at  the  mQPien^  when  be  spoke,  nQ$  one  mUtary 
success  had  yet  been  obtained  against  the  I^iM»cUemoniM)»=^wfrg»  W9ms 
nvQg  &v  wIvQ^  vap  rffxvv  Wp^vi};  frvx^^i  <^  M^'li^  ii>6yQV  M^XV  V^t^* 
Brfo-av;  (s.  1 9).  This  could  never  have  been  said  after  the  destmction  of 
the  Laoedsemonian  mora,  which  made  so  profound  a  senaaticH^  through- 
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AdTanttget  tasts  uoder  Iphikrates,  became  much  pressed  by 
the  Com-  the  hostilc  posts  at  Lechaeum  as  well  as  at  Krom- 
J^J^J^"  myon  and  Sidus — ^and  by  its  own  exiles  as  the  most 
^^^?"P""-  active  of  all  enemies.    Still  however  there  remained 

At  tii6  in- 

ftigationof  the  peninsula  and  the  fortification  of  Peineum  as 

the  exileSy 

Agecflui  an  undisturbed  shelter  for  the  Corinthian  servants 
forth  iHth  and  cattle,  and  a  source  of  subsistence  for  the  city. 
■ttAdTft.^  Peiraeum  was  an  inland  post  north-east  of  Corinth, 
in  the  centre  of  that  peninsula  which  separates  the 
two  innermost  recesses  of  the  Krissaean  Gulf — the 
Bay  of  Lechaeum  on  its  south-west,  the  Bay  called 
Alkyonis,  between  Kreusis  and  Olmiae  (now  Psatho 
Bay),  on  its  north-east.  Across  this  latter  bay 
Corinth  communicated  easily,  through  Peiraeum  and 
the  fortified  port  of  CEnoS,  with  Kreusis  the  port 
of  Thespiae  in  Boeotia^  The  Corinthian  exiles  now 
prevailed  upon  Agesilaus  to  repeat  his  invasion  of 
the  territory,  partly  in  order  that  they  might  de- 
prive the  city  of  the  benefits  which  it  derived  from 
Peiraeum — partly  in  order  that  they  might  also  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  the  honour  of  celebrating 
the  Isthmian  games,  which  were  just  approaching. 
The  Spartan  King  accordingly  marched  forth,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  composed  of  Lstcedaemonians 

out  Greece,  and  so  greatly  altered  the  temper  of  the  contending  parties. 
And  it  seems  to  me  one  proof  (among  others)  that  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
has  not  placed  correctly  the  events  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
when  I  obserre  that  he  assigns  the  destruction  of  the  tnora  to  the  year 
392  B.C.,  a  year  before  the  date  which  he  rightly  allots  to  the  Andoki- 
dean  oration.  I  have  placed  (though  upon  other  grounds)  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  mora  in  the  spring  of  390  B.C.,  which  receives  additional 
confirmation  from  this  passage  of  Andokides. 

Both  Valckenaer  and  Sluiter  (Lect.  Andocid.  c.  x.)  consider  the  orsi- 
tion  of  Andokides  de  Pace  as  genuine ;  Taylor  and  other  critics  hold 
the  contrary  opinion. 

■  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  18. 
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and  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  first  to  Lechseum, 
and  thence  to  the  Isthmus^  specially  so  called  ;  that 
is,  the  sacred  precinct  of  Poseidon  near  Schoenus 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  at  the  narrowest  breadth  of 
the  Isthmus,  where  the  biennial  Isthmian  festival 
was  celebrated. 

It  was  the  month  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  b.c.390. 
and  the  festival  had  actually  begun,  under  the  pre-  !**J.™f;|_ 
sidency  of  the  Corinthians  from  the  city  who  were  AgwiiauB 
in  alliance  with  Argos  ;  a  body  of  Argeians  being  celebration, 
present  as  guards*.     But  on  the  approach  of  Age-  rinti^ 
silaus,  they  immediately  retired  to  the  city  by  the  undwhie 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  6, 1 ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  21.  ^d^bratelt; 

XenopboDy  who  writes  his  history  in  the  style  and  language  of  a  par-   then,  when 
tisan,  says  that  "  the  Argeians  celebrated  the  festival,  Corinth  having  he  is  gone, 
now  become  Argos.'*    But  it  seems  plain  that  the  truth  was  as  I  have  J^?  ^<*"°" 
stated  in  the  text — and  that  the  Argeians  stood  by  (with  others  of  the  f^j^  ^y^^ 
confederates  probably  also)  to  protect  the  Corinthians  of  the  city  in  the  city,  and 
exercise  of  their  usual  privilege ;  just  as  Agesilaus,  immediately  after-  pcrfo"»  the 
wards,  stood  by  to  protect  the  Corinthian  exiles  while  they  were  doing  Qy"^™  •^n, 
the  same  thing. 

The  Isthmian  games  were  triet^ric,  that  is,  celebrated  in  every  alter- 
nate year ;  in  one  of  the  spring  months,  about  April  or  perhaps  the  be- 
ginning of  May  (the  Greek  months  being  lunar,  no  one  of  them  would 
coincide  regularly  with  any  one  of  our  calendar  months,  year  after  year); 
and  in  the  second  and  fourth  Olympic  years.  From  Thucydides,  viii, 
9,  10,  we  know  that  this  festival  was  celebrated  in  April  412  b.c.  ;  that 
is,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  Olympiad  91,  about  two  or 
three  months  before  the  festival  of  Olympiad  92. 

Dodwell  (De  Cyclis  Diss.  vi.  2,  just  cited),  Corsini  (Diss.  Agonistic, 
iv.  3),  and  Schneider  in  his  note  to  this  passage  of  Xenoph<m — all  state 
the  Isthmian  games  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  first  and  third 
Olympic  years ;  which  is,  in  my  judgement,  a  mistake.  Dodwell  erro- 
neously states  the  Isthmian  games  mentioned  in  Thucydides,  viii.  9,  to 
have  been  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  Olympiad  92,  instead  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  fourth  year  of  Olympiad  91 :  a  mistake  pointed 
out  by  Kriiger  {ad  loc.)  as  well  as  by  Poppo  and  Dr.  Arnold ;  although 
the  argumentation  of  the  latter,  founded  upon  the  time  of  the  Lacedse- 
monian  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  is  extremely  uncertain.  It  is  a  still 
more  strange  idea  of  DodweU,  that  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Olympic  games  (Annal.  Xenoph.  ad  ann.  392). 
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road  to  Kenchreae,  leaving  their  Bacrifices  half-* 
finished.     Not  thinking  fit  to  disturb  their  retreat^ 
Agesilaus  proceeded  first  to  ofifer  sacrifice  himself^ 
and  then  took  a  position  close  at  hand,  in  the 
sacred  ground  of  Poseidon,  while  the  Corinthiati 
exiles  went  through  the  solemnities  in  due  form^ 
and  distributed  the  parsley  wreaths  to  the  victors. 
After  remaining   three  days,   Agesilaus   marched 
away  to  attack  Peirseum.     He  had  no  sooner  de- 
parted, than  the  Corinthians  from  the  city  came 
forth,  celebrated  the  festival,  and  distributed  the 
wreaths,  a  second  time. 
Agetiiiui         Peiraeum  was  occupied  by  so  numerous  a  guard, 
Pdmuni)     comprising  Iphikrates  and  his  peltasts,  that  Agesi- 
ctjtow!     laus,  instead  of  directly  attacking  it,  resorted  to  the 
wuh^he      stratagem  of  making  a  sudden  retrograde  march 
Hemum.     dircctlv  towards  Corinth.     Probably  many  of  the 

many  pri*        .  .  .  i  \*        %  « 

sonen^  and  citizeus  Were  at  that  moment  absent  for  the  second 
bl^^Tty.  celebration  of  the  festival ;  so  that  those  remaining 
BX.390.  within,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Agesilaus, 
apprehended  a  plot  to  betray  the  city  to  him,  and 
sent  in  haste  to  Peiraeum  to  summon  back  Iphi- 
krates  with  his  peltasts.  Having  learnt  that  these 
troops  had  passed  by  in  the  night,  Agesilaus  forth- 
with again  turned  his  course  and  marched  back  to 
Peiraeum,  which  he  himself  approached  by  the  ordi* 
nary  road,  coasting  round  along  the  Bay  of  Le- 
chaeum,  near  theTherma,  or  warm  springs  which  are 
still  discernible';  while  he  sent  a  mora  or  division 

'  See  Ulrichs,  Reisen  und  Fonchungen  in  Griechenland,  thvp.  i. 
p.  3.  The  modem  village  and  port  of  Lutr6ki  derivea  ita  name  from 
these  ymrtn.  springs^  which  are  quite  close  to  it  and  close  to  the  tea,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Perachora  or  Peineum;  on  the  side  of 
the  bay  opposite  to  Lech«ttm>  but  near  the  point  where  the  level  ground 
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of  troopB  to  get  round  the  place  by  a  mountain- 
road  more  in  the  interior,  ascending  some  woody 
heights  commanding  the  town,  and  crowned  by  a 
temple  of  Poseidon^  The  movement  was  quite 
efiectual.  The  garrison  and  inhabitants  of  Peirseum, 
seeing  that  the  place  had  become  indefensible,  aban** 
doned  it  on  the  next  day  with  all  their  cattle  and 
property,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Herseum,  or  sacred 
ground  of  HSr6  Akraea,  near  the  western  cape  of 
the  peninsula.  While  Agesilaus  marched  thither 
towards  the  coast  in  pursuit  of  them,  the  troops 
descending  from  the  heights  attacked  and  captured 
CEnoS^ — the  Corinthian  town  of  that  name  situated 
near  the  Alkyonian  bay  over  against  Kreusis  in 
Bceotia.  A  large  booty  here  fell  into  their  hands, 
which  was  still  farther  augmented  by  the  speedy  sur- 
render of  all  in  the  Heraeum  to  Agesilaus,  without 
conditions.  Called  upon  to  determine  the  fate  of  the 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  included  men,  women, 

constituting  the  Isthmus  (properly  so-called),  ends — and  where  the 
rocky  at  mountainous  region,  forming  the  westernmost  portion  of 
Geraneia  (or  the  peninsula  of  PeirsBum),  begins.  The  language  of 
Xenophon  therefore  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  back-march  of 
Agesilaus  is  perfectly  accurate — rfbij  d'  €Kir€ir€p<iK6Tos  avrov  ra  Oepfih 
cf  td  irkatv  tov  Atxalov,  &c.  (iv.  6,  8). 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  4. 

Xenophon  here  recounts  how  Agesilaus  sent  up  ten  men  with  fire  in 
pans,  to  enable  those  on  the  heights  to  make  fires  and  warm  them- 
selves ;  the  night  being  very  cold  and  rainy,  the  situation  very  high,  and 
the  troops  not  having  come  out  with  blankets  or  warm  covering  to  pro- 
tect them.  They  kindled  large  fires,  and  the  neighbouring  temple  of 
Poseidon  was  accidentally  burnt. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5, 6. 

This  (£no6  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Athenian  town  of  that 
name,  which  lay  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica  towards  Bosotia. 

So  also  the  town  of  Peineum  here  noticed  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  another  Peineum,  which  was  also  in  the  Corinthian  terri- 
tory, but  onthe  SanmicQulf,  awl  on  tlit  fronlien  of  Epidauntt  (Thucyd. 
vui.  10). 
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and  children — freemen  and  slaves — with  cattle  and 
other  property-— Agesilaus  ordered  that*  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  massacre  at  Corinth  ia 
the  market-place  should  he  handed  over  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  exiles  ;  and  that  all  the  rest  should 
be  sold  as  slaves^     Though  he  did  not  here  inflict 
any  harder  measure  than  was  usual  in  Grecian  war- 
fare, the  reader  who  reflects  that  this  sentence,  pro- 
nounced by  one  on  the  whole  more  generous  than 
most  contemporary  commanders,  condemned  num- 
bers of  free  Corinthian  men  and  women  to  a  life  of 
degradation,  if  not  of  misery — will  understand  by 
contrast  the  encomiums  with  which  in  my  last 
volume  I  set  forth  the  magnanimity  of  Kallikratidas 
after  the  capture  of  Methymna ;  when  he  refused, 
in  spite  of  the  importunity  of  his  allies,  to  sell  either 
the  Methymnajan  or  the  Athenian  captives — and 
when  he  proclaimed  the  exalted  principle,  that  no 
free  Greek  should  be  sold  into  slavery  by  any  per- 
mission of  his*. 
Triumph.         As  the  Laccdaemoniaus  had  been  before  masters 
^Aff^oT.  of  Lechaeum,  Krommyon,  and  Sidus,  this  last  suc- 
Ottrinth.**'    cess  shut  up  Corinth  on  its  other  side,  and  cut  off'its 
bams^nd     Communication  with  Boeotia.     The  city  not  being 
freshen-      in  condition  to  hold  out  much  longer,  the  exiles 
Boiidtpeace  already  began  to  lay  their  plans  for  surprising  it  by 
taS!?Sy^^  aid  of  friends  within^.  So  triumphant  was  the  posi- 

treatedby 

Agesikiu.         i  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  5-8. 

■  Xen.  HeUen.  i.  5,  14.  See  Vol.  VIII.  Ch.  Uiv.  p.  224  of  this 
Histoty. 

The  sale  of  prisoners  here  directed  by  Agesilaiis  belies  the  enco- 
miums of  his  biographers  (Xen.  Ageal.  vii.  6 ;  Cornel.  Nep.  Agesil.  c.  5). 

'  Xen.  Agesil.  vii.  6 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Ages.  c.  5. 

The  story  of  Polysenus  (iii.  9,  45)  may  perhaps  refer  to  this  point  of 
time.  But  it  is  rare  that  we  can  verify  his  anecdotes  or  those  of  the 
other  Tactic  writers.  M.  Rehdantz  strives  in  vain  to  find  proper  places  for 
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tioQ  of  Agesilaus,  that  his  enemies  were  all  ia 
alarm,  and  the  Thebans,  as  well  as  others,  sent 
fresh  envoys  to  him  to  solicit  peace.  His  antipa- 
thy towards  the  Thebans  was  so  vehement,  that 
it  was  a  great  personal  satisfaction  to  him  to  see 
them  thus  humiliated.  He  even  treated  their  envoys 
with  marked  contempt,  affecting  not  to  notice  them 
when  they  stood  close  by,  though  Pharax,  the 
proxenus  of  Thebes  at  Sparta,  was  preparing  to 
introduce  them. 

Absorbed  in  this  overweening  pride,  and  exulta-  Sudden 
tion  over  conquered  enemies,  Agesilaus  was  sitting  ^^news, 
in  a  round  pavilion,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  ad-  Joiu  the 
joining  the  Heraeum^ — with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  *"^p*>- 
long  train  of  captives  brought  out  under  the  guard 
of  armed  Lacedaemonian  hoplites,  themselves  the 
object  of  admiration  to  a  crowd  of  spectators* — 
when  news  arrived,  as  if  under  the  special  inter- 
vention  of  retributive   Nemesis,   which   changed 

the  sixty-three  different  stratagems  which  Polysenus  ascribes  to  Iphi- 
krates. 

^  This  lake  is  now  called  Lake  Vuliasmeni.  Considerable  niins 
were  noticed  by  M.  Dutroyat,  in  the  recent  French  survey,  near  its 
western  extremity ;  on  which  side  it  adjoins  the  temple  of  H6r6  Akrsea, 
or  the  Heraeum.  See  M.  Boblaye,  Recherches  G^graphiquea  sur  lea 
Ruines  de  la  Mor^,  p.  36 ;  and  Colonel  Leake's  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  399. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  5,  6. 

T&y  dc  /iaK€daifMvl»¥  atr6  r&p  3v\iOP  <rvp  rots  bSpaai  iraprjKoXovBfJVP 
^vXnxcf  r&v  oZ^fuiXcdrwy,  fioKa  virb  t&p  vap6vmv  ^mpovfievoi'  ol  yap 

€VTVXOVPTtS    Koi   KpOTOVPTtS   Otl    ITMS   O^todioTOl    doKOVStP    ftpCU,      "'EtI    di 

KoBrjfUvov  rov  *Ayrf(riXdov,  Koi  touc^ros  oyoXXo/ici^  roU  ittnpayfUvoit, 
hnrtvs  ris  npotnikavpt,  koH  fidKa  lo-xyp&s  Ibpovvri  rf  tinr^*  vrr^  iroXX&y 
dc  tpvTWfUPot,  S,ri  SyyeXkoi,  ovd€v\  dir^Kpivaro,  &c. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  in  Xenophon  the  mixture  of  philo-Laconian 
complacency — of  philosophical  reflection — and  of  that  care  in  bringing 
out  the  contrast  of  good  fortune,  with  sudden  reverse  instantly  follow- 
ing upon  it,  which  forms  so  constant  a  point  of  effect  with  Grecian  poets 
and  historians. 

VOL.  IX.  2  I 
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unexpectedly  the  prospect  of  affairs  ^  A  horseman 
was  seen  galloping  up,  his  horse  foaming  with  sweat. 
To  the  many  inquiries  addressed,  he  returned  no 
answer,  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  sprang  from  his 
horse  at  the  feet  of  Agesilaus  ;  to  whom,  with  sor- 
rowful tone  and  features,  he  made  his  communica* 
tion.  Immediately  Agesilaus  started  up,  seized  his 
spear,  and  desired  the  herald  to  summon  his  prin- 
cipal officers.  On  their  coming  near,  he  directed 
them,  together  with  the  guards  around,  to  accom- 
pany him  without  a  moment's  delay ;  leaving  orders 
with  the  general  body  of  the  troops  to  follow  as 
soon  as  they  should  have  snatched  some  rapid  re- 
freshment. He  then  immediately  put  himself  in 
march  ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far  when  three  fresh 
horsemen  met  and  informed  him,  that  the  task 
which  he  was  hastening  to  perform  had  already 
been  accomplished.  Upon  this  he  ordered  a  halt, 
and  returned  to  the  Herseum  ;  where  on  the  ensu- 
ing day,  to  countervail  the  bad  news,  he  sold  all 
his  captives  by  auction'. 
Destruc-  This  bad  news — the  arrival  of  which  has  been  so 
uSeSJLo-  graphically  described  by  Xenophon,  himself  pro- 
by*th™iSit  ^*^^y  ainong  the  bystanders  and  companions  of 
uiSdCTi  hi-  Agesilaus — was  nothing  less  than  the  defeat  and 
krates.  destruction  of  a  Lacedaemonian  mora  or  military 
division  by  the  light  troops  under  Iphikrates.  As 
it  was  an  understood  privilege  of  the  Amyklaean 
hoplites  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army  always  to  go 
home,  even  when  on  actual  service,  to  the  festival 
of  the  Hyakinthia,  Agesilaus  had  left  all  of  them  at 

^  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  22.  hraiBt  dc  vpaypM  v^iixinfr^v,  &c. 
•  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  7-9. 
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Lechaeum.  The  festival  day  being  now  at  hand, 
they  set  off  to  return.  But  the  road  from  Liechseum 
to  Sikyon  lay  immediately  under  the  walls  of  Co- 
rinth, so  that  their  march  was  not  safe  without  an 
escort.  Accordingly  the  polemarch  commanding 
at  Lechaeum,  leaving  that  place  for  the  time  under 
watch  by  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  which  formed  the 
habitual  garrison,  consisting  of  600  hoplites,  and  of 
a  mora  of  cavalry  (number  unknown)— to  protect 
the  Amyklaeans  until  they  were  out  of  danger  from 
the  enemy  at  Corinth.  Having  passed  by  Corinth, 
and  reached  a  point  within  about  three  miles  of  the 
friendly  town  of  Sikyon,  he  thought  the  danger 
over,  and  turned  back  with  his  mora  of  hoplites  to 
Lechaeum ;  still  however  leaving  the  ofBcer  of  ca- 
valry with  orders  to  accompany  the  Amyklaeans  as 
much  farther  as  they  might  choose,  and  afterwards 
to  follow  him  on  the  return  march'. 

Though  the  Amyklaeans  (probably  not  very  nu-  Danng  and 
merous)  were  presumed  to  be  in  danger  of  attack  planned 
from  Corinth  in  their  march,  and  though  the  force  S^iph^"* 
in  that  town  was  known   to   be  considerable,  it  ^"*^ 
never  occurred   to   the  Lacedaemonian  polemarch 
that  there  was  any  similar  danger  for  his  own  mora 
of  600  hoplites ;  so  contemptuous  was  his  estimate 
of  the  peltasts,  and  so  strong  was  the  apprehension 
which  these  peltasts  were  known  to  entertain  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.     But  Iphikrates,  who  had  let  the 
whole  body  march  by  undisturbed,  when  he  now  saw 
from  the  walls  of  Corinth  the  600  hoplites  returning 
separately,  without  either  cavalry  or  light  troops, 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  11,  12, 

2i2 
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conceived  the  idea — perhaps  in  the  existing  state  of 
men's  minds,  no  one  else  would  have  conceived  it — 
of  attacking  them  with  his  peltasts  as  they  repassed 
near  the  town.     Kallias,  the  general  of  the  Athe- 
nian hoplites  in  Corinth,  warmly  seconding  the  pro- 
ject, marched  out  his  troops,  and  arrayed  them  in 
battle  order  not  far  from  the  gates ;  while  Iphi- 
krates  with  his  peltasts  began  his  attack  upon  the 
Lacedaemonian  mora  in  flanks  and  rear.  Approach- 
ing within  missile  distance,  he  poured  upon  them  a 
shower  of  darts  and  arrows,  which  killed  or  wounded 
several,  especially  on  the  unshielded  side.  Upon  this 
the  polemarch  ordered  a  halt,  directed  the  youngest 
soldiers  to  drive  off  the  assailants,  and  confided 
the  wounded  to  the  care  of  attendants  to  be  car- 
ried forward  to  Lechseum^     But  even  the  youngest 
soldiers,  encumbered  by  their  heavy  shields,  could 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  14.  Toxnovs  /i€v  €K(Ktvo¥  rovs  vn-acnrtorar 
dpofitpovs  dfro<f>€p«ip  «s  K€x<omv'    o^roi    ncai   fAOPoi   rrjs   fiopas   t§ 

We  have  here  a  remarkable  expression  of  Xenophon — ''  These  were 
the  only  men  in  the  mora  who  were  reaUy  and  truly  savedV  He  means, 
I  presume,  that  they  were  the  only  men  who  were  saved  without  the 
smallest  loss  of  honour ;  being  carried  off  wounded  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  not  having  fled  or  deserted  their  posts.  The  others  who 
survived,  preserved  themselves  by  flight ;  and  we  know  that  the  treat- 
ment of  those  Lacedaemonians  who  ran  away  from  the  field  (ol 
Tp€(rcarr€s),  on  their  return  to  Sparta,  was  insupportably  humiliating. 
See  Xenoph.  Rep.  Laced,  ix.  4;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30.  We  may 
gather  from  these  words  of  Xenophon,  that  a  distinction  was  reaUy 
made  at  Sparta  between  the  treatment  of  these  wounded  men  here 
carried  off,  and  that  of  the  other  survivors  of  the  beaten  mora. 

The  vTratrmcrral,  or  shield-bearers,  were  probably  a  certain  number  of 
attendants,  who  habitually  carried  the  shields  of  the  officers  (compare 
Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 39 ;  Anab.  iv.  2,  20),  persons  of  importance,  and  rich 
hoplites.  It  seems  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  every  hoplite  had  an 
vira<nr(OTi)f ,  in  spite  of  what  we  read  about  the  attendant  Helots  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea  (Herod,  ix.  10-29)  and  in  other  places. 
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not  reach  their  nimbler  enemies,  who  were  trained 
to  recede  before  them.  And  when,  after  an  unavail- 
ing pursuit,  they  sought  to  resume  their  places  in 
the  ranks,  the  attack  was  renewed,  so  that  nine  or 
ten  of  them  were  slain  before  they  could  get  back. 
Again  did  the  polemarch  give  orders  to  march 
forward ;  again  the  peltasts  renewed  their  attack, 
forcing  him  to  halt ;  again  he  ordered  the  younger 
soldiers  (this  time,  all  those  between  18  and  33 
years  of  age,  whereas  on  the  former  occasion,  it 
had  been  those  between  18  and  28)  to  rush  out  and 
drive  them  oflf  ^  But  the  result  was  just  the  same : 
the  pursuers  accomplished  nothing,  and  only  suf- 
fered increased  loss  of  their  bravest  and  most  for- 
ward soldiers,  when  they  tried  to  rejoin  the  main 
body.  Whenever  the  Lacedaemonians  attempted 
to  make  progress,  these  circumstances  were  again 
repeated,  to  their  great  loss  and  discouragement ; 
while  the  peltasts  became  every  moment  more  con- 
fident and  vigorous. 

Some  relief  was  now  afforded  to  the  distressed  Few  of  the 
mora  by  the  coming  up  of  their  cavalry,  which  had  S^e  to 
finished  the  escort  of  the  Amyklaeans.     Had  this  Lech«"™- 
cavalry  been  with  them  at  the  beginning,  the  result 
might  have  been  different ;  but  it  was  now  insuffi- 
cient to  repress  the  animated  assaults  of  the  peltasts. 
Moreover  the  Lacedaemonian  horsemen  were  at  no 
time  very  good,  nor  did  they  on  this  occasion  ven- 
ture to  push  their  pursuit  to  a  greater  range  than 
the  younger  hoplites  could  keep  up  with   them. 
At  length,  after  much  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  16,  16.  ra  dtxa  a4>    ^/3i;ff — ra  ireio-eicaideica  d<^ 
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and  great  distress  to  all,  the  polemarch  contrived 
to  get  his  detachment  as  far  as  an  eminence  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea  and  about  two 
miles  from  Liechaeum.  Here,  while  Iphikrates  still 
continued  to  harass  them  with  his  peltasts,  Kallias 
also  was  marching  up  with  his  hoplites  to  charge 
them  hand  to  hand, — when  the  Lacedaemonians, 
enfeebled  in  numbers,  exhausted  in  strength,  and 
too  much  dispirited  for  close  fight  with  a  new  enemy, 
broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Some  took  the  road 
to  Lechaeum,  which  place  a  few  of  them  reached, 
along  with  the  cavalry ;  the  rest  ran  towards  the 
sea  at  the  nearest  point,  and  observing  that  some  of 
their  friends  were  rowing  in  boats  from  Lechaeum 
along  the  shore  to  rescue  them,  threw  themselves 
into  the  sea,  to  wade  or  swim  towards  this  new 
succour.  But  the  active  peltasts,  irresistible  in  the 
pursuit  of  broken  hoplites,  put  the  last  hand  to 
the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate  Tiiora.  Out  of 
its  full  muster  of  600,  a  very  small  proportion  sur- 
vived to  re-enter  Lechaeum  ^ 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  5,  17. 

Xenopbon  aflBrma  the  number  of  sbiin  to  have  been  about  250 — cp 
v&troLS  de  raU  fidxtus  Koi  rj  <f>vyS  air4Bavo¥  frtpi  TrtprrfKovra  Koi  dicuco- 
(Tiovff .  But  be  bad  before  distinctly  stated  tbat  tbe  wbole  mora  marching 
back  to  Lechseum  under  the  polemarch,  was  600  in  number — 6  iu» 
iroKtfJtapxos  triiv  roh  AjrkiTOis,  ol(nv  w  i(cuco<rlois,  osrifci  irdXti'  enl  r6 
Atxaiov  (iv.  5, 12).  And  it  is  plain,  from  several  different  expressions^ 
that  all  of  them  were  slain,  excepting  a  very  few  survivors. 

I  think  it  certain  therefore  that  one  or  other  of  these  two  numbers 
is  erroneous ;  either  the  original  aggregate  of  600  is  above  the  truth — 
or  the  total  of  shun,  250,  is  below  the  truth.  Now  the  latter  supposi- 
tion appears  to  me  by  far  the  more  probable  of  the  two.  The  Lace- 
dtemonians,  habitually  secret  and  misleading  in  their  returns  of  their  own 
numbers  (see  Thucyd.  v.  74),  probably  did  not  choose  to  admit  pubhcly 
a  greater  total  of  slain  than  250.  Xenopbon  has  inserted  this  in  his 
history,  forgetting  that  his  o^m  details  of  the  battle  refuted  the  nume- 
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The  horseman  who  first  communicated  the  dis-  The  Lace- 
aster  to  Agesilaus,  had  started  off  express  imme>  bu^  tt!e" 
diately  from  Lechseum,  even  before  the  bodies  of  ISfSdn^ 
the  slain  had  been  picked  up  for  burial.     The  hur-  ^^^^^ 
ried  movement  of  Agesilaus  had  been  dictated  by  ^J^^ 
the  desire  of  reaching  the  field  in  time  to  contend  erected  by 
for  the  possession  of  the  bodies,  and  to  escape  the   ^    ^ 
shame  of  soliciting  the  burial-truce.    But  the  three 
horsemen  who  met  him  afterwards,  arrested  his 
course  by  informing  him  that  the  bodies  had  already 
been  buried,  under  truce  asked  and  obtained ;  which 
authorised  Iphikrates  to  erect  his  well-earned  trophy 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  first  made  the  attack  ^ 

Such  a  destruction  of  an  entire  division  of  Lace-  creat  effect 
daemonian  hoplites,  by  light  troops  who  stood  in  npon\he 
awe  of  them  and  whom  they  despised,  was  an  inci-  Si^aTy 
dent,  not  indeed  of  great  political  importance,  but  p^^"*' 
striking  in  respect  of  military  effect  and  impression  feeUngs  of 
upon  the  Grecian  mind.   Nothing  at  all  like  it  had  pndeofthe 
occurred  since  the  memorable  capture  of  Sphak-  thesiIS. 
teria,  thirty-five  years  before ;  a  disaster .  less  con- 
siderable  in  one  respect,  that  the  number  of  hoplites 
beaten  was  inferior  by  one-third — ^but  far  more  im- 
portant in  another  respect,  that  half  the  division 
had  surrendered  as  prisoners ;  whereas  in  the  battle 
near  Corinth,  though  the  whole  mora  (except  a  few 
fugitives)  perished,  it  does  not  seem  that  a  single 
prisoner  was  taken.     Upon  the  Corinthians,  Boeo- 
tians, and  other  enemies  of  Sparta,  the  event  ope- 

rical  statement.    The  total  of  600  is  more  probable,  than  any  smaller 
number,  for  the  entire  mora;  and  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  reasons 
why  Xenophon  should  overstate  it. 
»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  8-10. 
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rated  as  a  joyous  encouragement,  reviving  them 
out  of  all  their  previous  despondency.  Even  by 
the  allies  of  Sparta,  jealous  of  her  superiority  and 
bound  to  her  by  fear  more  than  by  attachment,  it 
was  welcomed  with  ill-suppressed  satisfaction.  Bat 
upon  the  army  of  Agesilaus  (and  doubtless  upon 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  home)  it  fell  like  a  sudden 
thunderbolt,  causing  the  strongest  manifestations 
of  sorrow  and  sympathy.  To  these  manifestations 
there  was  only  one  exception — the  fathers,  brothers, 
or  sons,  of  the  slain  warriors ;  who  not  only  showed 
no  sorrow,  but  strutted  about  publicly  with  cheer- 
ful and  triumphant  countenances,  like  victorious 
athletes  ^  We  shall  find  the  like  phaenomenon  at 
Sparta  a  few  years  subsequently,  after  the  far  more 
terrible  defeat  at  Leuktra :  the  relatives  of  the  slain 
were  joyous  and  elate — those  of  the  survivors, 
downcast  and  mortified^ ;  a  fact  strikingly  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  intense  mental  effect  of  the 
Spartan  training,  and  of  the  peculiar  associations 
which  it  generated.  We  may  understand  how  terri- 
ble was  the  contempt  which  awaited  a  Spartan  who 
survived  defeat,  when  we  find  fathers  positively  re- 
joicing that  their  sons  had  escaped  such  treatment 
by  death. 

Sorely  was  Agesilaus  requited  for  his  supercilious 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  10.  "Arc  dc  drjSovs  rots  AoKedaifioviois  ycyc- 
mjfxtvris  rrj£  routvnjs  avyjifiopas,  froXv  nevBos  fjv  Korh.  t6  AokwhiAw 
arpdrtvfia,  irkijv  Strcup  m&vaa-ay  iv  x^P9  9  ^loi  Ij  iraripts  j)  ddcX^XH' 
o^roi  bky  &a-ir€p  piKfj<fi6poi,  \afiirpo\  xai  ayaXXo/icyo*  r^ 
oIk^i^  ira^ci  ntpi^jetrap. 

If  any  reader  objects  to  the  words  which  I  have  used  in  the  text,  I 
request  him  to  compare  them  with  the  Greek  of  Xenophon. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  16. 
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insult  towards  the  Theban  envoys.     When  he  at  Mortmca- 

1  1  liii  /*!        tion  of  Age- 

last  consented  to  see  them,  after  the  news  of  the  siiaus—he 

battle,  their  tone  was  completely  altered.     They  S^thewaiSS 

said  not  a  word  about  peace,  but  merely  asked  per-  ^Jdefies 

mission  to  pass  through  and  communicate  with  their  ^^^^^^ 

countrymen  in  Corinth.     *•  I  understand  your  pur-  goes  back 

/      •  J    A         -1  -r       \  ^l        u  hnmiliatcd 

pose  (said  Agesilaus,  smmng) — you  want  to  witness  toSparta. 
the  triumph  of  your  friends,  and  see  what  it  is 
worth.  Come  along  with  me  and  I  will  teach  you." 
Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  he  caused  them  to 
accompany  him  while  he  marched  his  army  up  to 
the  very  gates  of  Corinth, — defying  those  within 
to  come  out  and  fight.  The  lands  had  been  so  ra- 
vaged, that  there  remained  little  to  destroy.  But 
wherever  there  were  any  fruit-trees  yet  standing, 
the  Lacedaemonians  now  cut  them  down.  Iphikrates 
was  too  prudent  to  compromise  his  recent  advan- 
tage by  hazarding  a  second  battle  ;  so  that  Agesilaus 
had  only  the  satisfaction  of  showing  that  he  was 
master  of  the  field,  and  then  retired  to  encamp  at 
Lechaeum ;  from  whence  he  sent  back  the  Theban 
envoys  by  sea  to  Kreusis.  Having  then  left  a  fresh 
mora  or  division  at  Lechaeum,  in  place  of  that  which 
had  been  defeated,  he  marched  back  to  Sparta. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  march  betrayed  his 
real  feelings,  thinly  disguised  by  the  recent  bravado 
of  marching  up  to  the  gates  of  Corinth.  He  feared 
to  expose  his  Lacedaemonian  troops  even  to  the  view 
of  those  allies  through  whose  territory  he  was  to 
pass ;  so  well  was  he  aware  that  the  latter  (espe- 
cially the  Mantineians)  would  manifest  their  satis- 
faction at  the  recent  defeat.  Accordingly,  he  com- 
menced his  day's  march  before  dawn,  and  did  not 
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halt  for  the  night  till  after  dark :  at  Mantineia,  he 
not  only  did  not  halt  at  all,  but  passed  by,  outside  of 
the  walls,  before  day  had  broken  \     There  cannot 
be  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  real  dispositions 
of  the  allies  towards  Sparta,  and  of  the  sentiment 
of  compulsion  which  dictated  their  continued  ad- 
herence ;  a  fact  which  we  shall  see  abundantly  il- 
lustrated as  we  advance  in  the  stream  of  the  history. 
s«cc«8C8        The  retirement  of  Agesilaus  was  the  signal  for 
kntes— he  renewed  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Iphikrates  ;  who 
Krommyon,  retook   Sidus   and  Krommyon,   which   had  been 
Pdne^-^  garrisoned  by  Praxitas — as  well  as  Peirdeum  and 
cwmthre-  CEno6,  which  had  been  left  under  occupation  by 
pretty  weu  Affcsilaus.   Coriuth  was  thus  cleared  of  enemies  on 

uDdiBtorbed  ,    ^ 

by  enemies,  its  eastern  and  north*eastern  sides.  And  though  the 
uiansrecftU  Laccdsemoniaus  still  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare 
^  ****  from  Lecha}um,  yet  such  was  the  terror  impressed 
by  the  late  destruction  of  their  mora,  that  the  Co- 
rinthian exiles  at  Sikyon  did  not  venture  to  march 
by  land  from  that  place  to  Lechaeum,  under  the 
walls  of  Corinth — but  communicated  with  Lechaeum 
only  by  sea*.  In  truth  we  hear  of  no  farther  serious 
military  operations  undertaken  by  Sparta  against 
Corinth,  before  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  And  the 
place  became  so  secure,  that  the  Corinthian  leaders 
and  their  Argeian  allies  were  glad  to  dispense  with 
the  presence  of  Iphikrates.  That  officer  had  gained 
so  much  glory  by  his  recent  successes,  which  the 
Athenian  orators^  even  in  the  next  generation  never 
ceased  to  extol,  that  his  temper,  naturally  haughty, 
became  domineering;  and  he  tried  to  procure,  either 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  16.  "  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  6,  19. 

*  Demosthenes — ntpi  Svwofccof — c.  8,  p.  172. 
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for  Athens  or  for  himself,  the  mastery  of  Corinth 
— putting  to  death  some  of  the  philo- Argeian  lead- 
ers. We  know  these  circumstances  only  by  brief 
and  meagre  allusion ;  but  they  caused  the  Athenians 
to  recall  Iphikrates  with  a  large  portion  of  his 
peltasts,  and  to  send  Chabrias  to  Corinth  in  his 
place*. 

It  was  either  in  the  ensuing  summer — or  perhaps  b.c.  39a- 
immediately  afterwards  during  the  same  summer,  g^^^. 
390  B.C. — that  Agesilaus  undertook  an  expedition  of  AgcBiiaos 
into  Akarnania ;  at  the  instance  of  the  Achaeans,  Akanania 
who  threatened,  if  this  were  not  done,  to  forsake  mI^^^ 
the  Lacedaemonian  alliance.     They  had  acquired  !^*eAi2. 
possession  of  the  JStolian  district  of  Kalydon,  had  J^J^jJ^^^^^ 
brought  the  neighbouring  villagers  into  a  city  resi-  enrol  them- 
dence,  and  garrisoned  it  as  a  dependence  of  the  the  Lace- 
Achaean  confederacy.   But  the  Akarnanians — allies  ^^|S^ 
of  Athens  as  well  as  Thebes,  and  aided  by  an  Athe-  '^**^' 
nian  squadron  at  (Eniadae — attacked  them  there, 
probably  at  the  invitation  of  a  portion  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  pressed  them  so  hard,  that  they  em- 
ployed the  most  urgent  instances  to  obtain  aid  from 
Sparta.     Agesilaus  crossed  the  Gulf  at  Rhium  with 
a  considerable  force  of  Spartans  and  allies,  and  the 
full  muster  of  the  Achaeans.     On  his  arrival,  the 
Akarnanians  all  took  refuge  in  their  cities,  sending 
their  cattle  up  into  the  interior  highlands,  to  the 
borders  of  a  remote  lake.     Agesilaus,  having  sent 
to  Stratus  to  require  them  not  merely  to  forbear 
hostilities  against  the  Achaeans,  bat  to  relinquish 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  92;  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  34. 

Aristeidea  (Panathen.  p.  168)  boasts  that  the  Athenians  were  masters 
of  the  Acro-Corinthus«  and  might  have  kept  the  city  as  their  own,  but 
that  they  generously  refused  to  do  so. 
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their  alliance  with  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  to  be- 
come allies  of  Sparta — found  his  demands  resisted, 
and  began  to  lay  waste  the  country.     Two  or  three 
days  of  operations  designedly  slack,  were  employed 
to  lull  the  Akarnanians  into  security ;  after  which, 
by  a  rapid  forced  march,  Agesilaus  suddenly  sur- 
prised the  remote  spot  in  which  their  cattle  and 
slaves  had  been  deposited  for  safety.     He  spent  a 
day  here  to  sell  this  booty  ;  merchants  probably 
accompanying  his  army.     But  he  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  his  return  march,  from  the  narrow 
paths  and  high  mountains  through  which  he  had 
to  thread  his  way.     By  a  series  of  brave  and  well- 
combined   hill-movements,  —  which   probably  re- 
minded Xenophon  of  his  own  operations  against  the 
Karduchians  in  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand — 
he  defeated  and  dispersed  the  Akarnanians,  though 
not  without  suffering  considerably  from  the  excel- 
lence of  their  light  troops.     Yet  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  his  attack  upon  any  one  of  their  cities, 
nor  would  he  consent  to  prolong  the  war  until  seed- 
time, notwithstanding  earnest  solicitation  from  the 
Achseans,  whom  he  pacified  by  engaging  to  return 
the  next  spring.     He  was  indeed  in  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  country,  had  not  his  retreat  been  facili- 
tated by  the  compliance  of  the  JStolians  ;  who  cal- 
culated (though  vainly)  on  obtaining  from  him  the 
recovery  of  Naupaktus,  then  held  (as  well  as  Kaly- 
don)  by  the  Ach^eans^     Partial  as  the  success  of 
this  expedition  had  been,  however,  it  inflicted  suf- 
ficient damage  on  the  Akarnanians  to  accomplish 
its  purpose.     On  learning  that  it  was  about  to  be 

»  Diodor.  xv.  73. 
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repeated  in  the  ensuing  spring,  they  sent  envoys  to 
Sparta  to  solicit  peace  ;  consenting  to  abstain  from 
hostilities  against  the  Achaeans,  and  to  enrol  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confede- 
racy \ 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that  the  Spartan  autho-  b.c.  389- 
rities  resolved  on  an  expedition  against  Argos,  of      ' 
which  Agesipolis,  the  other  king,  took  the  com-  daemomans 
mand.     Having  found  the  border  sacrifices  favour-  S^iiiiT' 
able,  and  crossed  the  frontier,  he  sent  forward  his  ^^®-^Tf***- 
army  to  Phlius,  where  the  Peloponnesian  allies  were 
ordered  to  assemble ;  but  he  himself  first  turned 
aside  to  Olympia,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Zeus. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Argeians,  seem-  Manoenvre 
ingly  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion*,  when  geiLfs  rel 
an  invading  Lacedaemonian  army  was  approaching  JhrsSwn 
their  territory,  to  meet  them  by  a  solemn  message,  J^^®  ^^^y 
intimating  that  it  was  the  time  of  some  festival  (the  Agesipoiis 
Karneian,  or  other)  held  sacred  by  both  parties,  the  oracles 
and  warning  them  not  to  violate  the  frontier  during  Ld  oSpw. 
the  holy  truce.     This  was  in  point  of  fact  nothing 
better  than  a  fraud ;  for  the  notice  was  sent,  not  at 
the  moment  when  the  Karneian  festival  (or  other, 
as  the  case  might  be)  ought  to  come  on  according 
to  the  due  course  of  seasons,  but  at  any  time  when 
it  might  serve  the  purpose  of  arresting  a-  Lacedae- 
monian invasion.     But  though  the  duplicity  of  the 
Argeians  was  thus  manifest,  so  strong  were  the 
pious  scruples  of  the  Spartan  king,  that  he  could 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  1-14;  iv.  7,  1. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7,  3.  Oi  tf  *Apyf toe,  cVcl  Zyv^trcof  ov  ivprfo-ofievoi 
Ka>\v€i»,  hrcfAylrap,  &(nrtp  elwBfo-av,  cWc^ovw/uvovs  dvo  K^pvKas, 
v7ro<^efK>yraf  <nropdds. 
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hardly  make  up  his  mind  to  disregard  the  warning. 
Moreover  in  the  existing  confusion  of  the  calendar, 
there  was  always  room  for  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
question,  which  was  the  true  Karneian  moon ;  no 
Dorian  state  having  any  right  to  fix  it  imperatively 
for  the  others,  as  the  Eleians  fixed  the  Olympic 
truce,  and  the  Corinthians  the  Isthmian.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  satisfy  his  conscience  on  this  subject 
that  Agesipolis  now  went  to  Olympia,  and  put  the 
question  to  the  oracle  of  Zeus  ;  whether  he  might 
with  a  safe  religious  conscience  refuse  to  accept  the 
holy  truce,  if  the  Argeians  should  now  tender  it. 
The  oracle,  habitually  dexterous  in  meeting  a  spe- 
cific question  with  a  general  reply,  informed  him, 
that  he  might  with  a  safe  conscience  decline  a  truce 
demanded  wrongfully  and  for  underhand  purposes\ 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7,  2.    'O  dc  'Ayijo-iiroXtt— «X^y  ctr  1-71^  *0\vfinituf 

h€xofU'iKf  ras  awopdas  t&v  'ApyWoDV*  Bt€  o^x*  ^vor€  KdBtiicoi  6 
Xp6vos,  dW*  ^trorc  cfi^aXXciv  ficWoitp  AaKt9aifi6vioi,  t6t€ 
vfF€ff>9pov  rovt  iirivas.  'O  dc  Btht  iw€inffuu¥€v  airrf,  ^o-iov  cZinai  fu) 
htX^yiiv^  awoMs  ddU^f  €in<l>€pofUvas,  'EierT^ry  d*  €v$vs  iroptv&tU 
€ls  Ac\<l>ovs,  einiprro  aS  t6v  *ArrSKK<o,  cl  KOKtiv^  doKo/17  mpl  rmv 
tnrov^p,  KoBdfir^p  r^  irarpL  'O  d*  drnKpiporo,  Kal  fidXa  Karik 
raifrd, 

I  have  giyen  in  the  text  what  I  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words  xmo(l>€p€Uf  rovt  firjvat — upon  which  Schneider  has  a  long  and  not 
yery  instractiye  note,  adopting  an  untenable  hypothesis  of  Dodwell,  that 
the  Argeians  on  this  occasion  appealed  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Isthmian 
truce ;  which  is  not  countenanced  by  anything  in  Xenophon,  and  which 
it  belonged  to  the  Corinthians  to  announce,  not  to  the  Argeians.  The 
plural  rove  firjvas  indicates  (as  Weiske  and  Manso  imderstand  it)  that 
the  Argeians  sometimes  put  forward  the  name  of  one  festival,  some- 
times of  another.  We  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  Karneian  festival 
was  one  of  them ;  but  what  the  others  were,  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  veiy 
probable  that  there  were  several  festivals  of  common  obligation  either 
among  aU  the  Dorians,  or  between  Sparta  and  Argos — trarp^ow  rcKor 
enrolls  iK  vaKtuov  KoBturiunK  roif  Aapuwri  irp6s  dkkffkoug — to  use 
the  language  of  Pausanias  (iii.  5,  6).    The  language  of  Xenophon  im- 
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This  was  accepted  by  Agesipolis  as  a  satisfactory 
affirmative.  Nevertheless,  to  make  assurance  double 
sure,  he  went  directly  forward  to  Delphi,  to  put  the 
same  question  to  Apollo.  As  it  would  have  been 
truly  embarrassing,  however,  if  the  two  holy  replies 
had  turned  out  such  as  to  contradict  each  other,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  prajudicium  which  he  had 
already  received  at  Olympia,  and  submitted  the 
question  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  this  form — '*Is 
thine  opinion,  on  the  question  of  the  holy  truce, 
the  same  as  that  of  thy  father  (Zeus)  ?"  **Most 
decidedly  the  same,'*  replied  the  god.  Such  double 
warranty,  though  the  appeal  was  so  drawn  up  as 
scarcely  to  lea^e  to  Apollo  freedom  of  speech  \  en- 
plies  that  the  demand  made  by  the  Argeians,  for  observance  of  the  Holy 
Truee^  was  in  itself  rightful^  or  rather,  that  it  would  have  been  rightAil 
at  a  different  season ;  but  that  they  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by 
making  it  at  an  improper  season  and  for  a  fraudulent  political  purpose. 

For  some  remarks  on  other  fraudulent  manoeuvres  of  the  Argeians,  re- 
specting the  season  of  the  Kameian  truce,  see  Vol.  YII.  of  this  Histoiy, 
Ch.  Ivi.  p.  90.  The  compound  verb  viro<l>4p9iv  roi/t  firjvas  seems  to 
imply  the  underhand  purpose  with  which  the  Argeians  preferred  their 
demand  of  the  truce.  What  were  the  previous  occasions  on  which 
they  had  preferred  a  similar  demand,  we  are  not  informed.  Two  years 
before,  Agesilaus  had  invaded  and  laid  waste  Argos;  perhaps  they  may 
have  tried,  but  without  success,  to  arrest  his  march  by  a  similar  pious 
fraud. 

It  is  to  this  proceeding,  perhaps,  that  Andokides  alludes  (Or.  iii.  De 
Pace,  s.  27),  where  he  says  that  the  Argeians,  though  strenuous  in  in* 
sisting  that  Athens  should  help  them  to  carry  on  the  war  for  the  pos- 
session of  Corinth  against  the  Lacedemonians,  had  nevertheless  made 
a  separate  peace  with  the  latter  covering  their  own  Argeian  territory 
from  invasion — avrol  ^  liig,  €lprftnjp  votrftrdfitpoi  ri)v  x^pai^  ov  irap«- 
xoww  ifiirokefieiv.  Of  this  obscure  passage  I  can  give  no  better  ex- 
planation. 

^  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  23.  'Hyrftninros  h  ArX^oif  hnip&Ta  rhv 
B(6v,  Ksxpriftivos  wp^tpop  *0\vf»iiruuruf,  c2  a^rf  ravrh  doiect,  Surtp  rf 
irarpXf  »s  ala-xphv  hv  ravdvra  flircZv. 

A  similar  story,  about  the  manner  of  putting  the  question  to  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  after  it  had  already  been  put  to  Zeus  at  D6d6na,  is  told 


— he  disre- 
gards it. 
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abled  Agesipolis  to  return  with  fall  confidenoe  to 
Phlius,  where  his  army  was  already  mustered  ;  and 
to  march  immediately  into  the  Argeiau  territory  by 
the  road  of  Nemea.     Being  met  on  the  frontier  by 
two  heralds  with  wreaths  and  in  solemn  attire,  who 
warned  him  that  it  was  a  season  of  holy  truce,  he 
informed  them  that  the  gods  authorized  his  dis- 
obedience to  their  summons,  and  marched  on  into 
the  Argeian  plain. 
Earthquake      It  happened  that  on  the  first  evening  after  he 
after'tibe      had  crosscd  the  border,  the  supper  and  the  con- 
Ag^^ul  sequent  libation  having  been  just  concluded,    an 
earthquake  occurred  ;  or,  to  translate  the  Greek 
phrase,  *'  the   god    (Poseidon)    shook."      To    all 
Greeks,  and  to  Lacedaemonians  especially,  this  was 
a  solemn  event,  and  the  personal  companions  of 
Agesipolis  immediately  began  to  sing  the  paean  in 
honour  of  Poseidon  ;  the  general  impression  among 
the  soldiers  being,  that  he  would  give  orders  for 
quitting  the   territory  immediately,  as  Agis   had 
acted  in  the  invasion  of  Elis  a  few  years  before. 
Perhaps  Agesipolis  would  have  done  the  same  here, 
construing  the  earthquake  as  a  warning  that  he 
had  done  wrong  in  neglecting  the  summons  of  the 
heralds — had    he  not  been  fortified  by  the  recent 
oracles.     He  now  replied,  that  if  the  earthquake 
had  occurred  before  he  crossed  the   frontier,  he 
should  have  considered  it  as  a  prohibition ;  but  as 
it  came  after  his  crossing,  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
encouragement  to  go  forward. 

So  fully  had  the  Argeians  counted  on  the  success 

about  Agesilaus   on   another   occasion  (Plutarch,  Apophth.  Lacon. 
p.  208  F.). 
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of  their  warning  transmitted  by  the  heralds,  that  He  marches 
they  had  made  little  preparation  for  defence.   Their  a^^^ 
dismay  and  confusion  were  very  great :  their  pro-  Jimdcr 
perty  was  still  outlying,  not  yet  removed  into  secure  ^jJ^J^*** 
places,  so   that  Agesipolis   found   much   both   to 
destroy  and  to  appropriate.     He  carried  his  ravages 
even  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  piquing  himself  on 
advancing  a  little  farther  than  Agesilaus  had  gone 
in  his  invasion  two  years  before.     He  was  at  last 
driven  to  retreat  by  the  terror  of  a  flash  of  light- 
ning in  his  camp,  which  killed  several  persons.  And 
a  project  which  he  had  formed,  of  erecting  a  per- 
manent fort  on  the  Argeian  frontier,  was  abandoned 
in  consequence  of  unfavourable  sacrifices  ^ 

Besides  these  transactions  in  and  near  the  Isthmus  Transac- 
of  Corinth,  the  war  between  Sparta  and  her  ene-  ^^ 
mies  was  prosecuted  during  the  same  years  both  in  s^^jj 
the  islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  :  though  detach  the 

^       Great  King 

our  information  is  so  imperfect  that  we  can  scarcely  from 
trace  the  thread  of  events.  The  defeat  near  Knidus 
(394  B.C.), — the  triumphant  maritime  force  of  Phar- 
nabazus  and  Konon  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in 
the  ensuing  year  (393  b.c), — the  restoration  of  the 
Athenian  Long  Walls  and  fortified  port, — and  the 
activity  of  Konon  with  the  fleet  among  the  islands* 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vr.  7,  7 ;  Pausan.  iii.  5,  6. 

It  rather  seems,  by  the  language  of  these  two  writers,  that  they  look 
upon  the  menacing  signs,  by  which  Agesipolis  was  induced  to  depart, 
as  marks  of  some  displeasure  of  the  gods  against  his  expedition. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  8, 12.  Compare  Isokrates,  Or.  yii.  (Areopag.)  s.  13. 
&ird(n}s  yhp  irj^  '"^CKabos  vtf6  t^v  irciKiv  rffjL&v  V7ro7r€(rov(njs  Koi  ficr^ 
rj^y  K6v»vos  pavfiaxla»  xal  /icra  r^i'  TiiioOtov  aTparrjyiay,  &c.  This 
oration  however  was  composed  a  long  while  after  the  events  (about 
B.C.  Sdd—see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fast.  H.,  in  that  year) ;  and  Isokrates  ex- 
aggerates ;  mistaking  the  break-up  of  the  Lacedsemonian  empire  for  a  re- 
VOL. IX.  2  K 
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— SO  alarmed  the  Spartans  with  the  idea  of  a  second 
Athenian  maritime  empire,  that  they  made  every 
effort  to  detach  the  Persian  force  from  the  side  of 
their  enemies. 
The  Spar.        The  Spartan  Antalkidas^  a  dexterous,  winning 
kidasissent  and  artfuI  manS  not  unlike  Lysander,  was  sent  as 
^Si^i.^  envoy  to  Tiribazus  (392  b.c.)  ;  whom  we  now  find 
^^\^^  as  satrap  of  Ionia  in  the  room  of  Tithraustes,  after 
S^^ftOTi    ^^^"^g  been  satrap  of  Armenia  during  the  retreat 
Athensuid  of  the  Ten  Thousand.    As  Tiribazus  was  newly 
Spartan      arrived  in  Asia  Minor,  he  had  not  acquired  that 
^        personal  enmity  against  the  Spartans,  which  the 
active  hostilities  of  Derkyllidas  and  Agesilaus  had 
inspired  to  Phamabazus  and  other  Persians.   More- 
over jealousy  between  neighbouring  satraps  was  an 
ordinary  feeling,  which  Antalkidas  now  hoped  to 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  Sparta.     To  counteract 
his  projects,  envoys  were  also  sent  to  Tiribazus,  by 
the  confederate  enemies  of  Sparta — Athens,  Thebes, 
Corinth,  and  Argos :  and  Konon,  as  the  envoy  of 
Athens,  was  incautiously  dispatched   among  the 
number.    On  the  part  of  Sparta,  Antalkidas  oflfered, 
first,  to  abandon  to  the  King  of  Persia  all  the  Greeks 
on  the  continent  of  Asia ;  next,  as  to  all  the  other 
Greeks,  insular  as  well  as  continental,  he  required 
nothing  more   than  absolute  autonomy  for   each 
separate  city,  great  and  smalls    The  Persian  King 
(he  said)  could  neither  desire  anything  more  for 

sumption  of  the  Athenian.  Demosthenes  also  (cont.  Leptin.  c.  16.  p.  477) 
confounds  the  same  t^o  ideas ;  and  even  the  Athenian  vote  of  thanks 
to  Konon,  perpetuated  on  a  commemorative  column,  countenanced  the 
same  impression — cVetd^  Kovcay  ^X€v^cp«o(rc  rovs  *A&rjv€d»v  trvfifiAxow, 
&c. 
1  Plutaich,  Artaxerx.  c.  22.  '  Xen.  Helien.  iv.  8, 1S--14. 
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himself,  nor  have  any  motive  for  continuing  the 
war  against  Sparta,  when  he  should  once  be  placed 
in  possession  of  all  the  towns  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
and  when  he  should  find  both  Sparta  and  Athens 
rendered  incapable  of  annoying  him,  through  the 
autonomy  and  disunion  of  the  Hellenic  world.  But 
to  neither  of  the  two  propositions  of  Antalkidas 
would  Athens,  Thebes,  or  Argos,  accede.  As  to 
the  first,  they  repudiated  the  disgrace  of  thus  for- 
mally abandoning  the  Asiatic  Greeks* ;  as  to  the  Antdkidw 

<,  .  .  .  offers  to 

second  proposition,  guaranteeing  autonomy  to  every  surrender 

distinct  city  of  Greece,  they  would  admit  it  only  Gredw,*«ad 

under  special  reserves,  which  it  did  not  suit  the  unSw^ 

purpose  of  Antalkidas  to  grant.     In  truth  the  pro-  5^*°"^^. 

the  Gredan 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  110.     He  affirms  that  these  cities  strongly  objected  to  world—the 
this  concession^  five  years  afterwards,  when  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  was  anti-Spar- 
actually  conduded ;  but  that  they  were  forced  to  give  up  their  scruples  ^f^^  ^ 
and  accept  the  peace  including  the  concession,  because  they  had  not  accede  to 
force  enough  to  resist  Persia  and  Sparta  acting  in  hearty  alliance.  those 

Hence  we  may  infer  with  certainty,  that  they  also  objected  to  it  *«""'• 
during  the  earlier  discussions,  when  it  was  first  broached  by  Antalkidas ; 
and  that  their  objections  to  it  were  in  part  the  cause  why  the  discus- 
sions reported  in  the  text  broke  off  without  result. 

It  is  true  that  Athens,  during  her  desperate  struggles  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  consented  to  this  concession,  and 
even  to  greater,  without  doing  herself  any  good  (Thucyd.  viii.  56).  But 
she  was  not  now  placed  in  curcumstances  so  imperious  as  to  force  her 
to  be  equally  yielding. 

Plato,  in  the  Menexenus  (c.  17*  p<  245),  asserts  that  all  the  aUies  of 
Athens — Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Argcians,  &c.,  were  willing  to  sur- 
render the  Asiatic  Greeks  at  the  requisition  of  Artaxerxes;  but  that  the 
Athenians  alone  resolutely  stood  out,  and  were  in  consequence  left  with- 
out any  allies.  The  latter  part  of  this  assertion,  as  to  the  isolation  of 
Athena  from  her  allies,  is  certainly  not  true;  nor  do  I  beheve  that  the 
alUes  took  essentially  different  views  from  Athens  on  the  point.  The 
Menexenus,  eloquent  and  comphmentary  to  Athens,  must  be  followed 
cautiously  as  to  matters  of  fact.  Plato  goes  the  length  of  denying 
that  the  Athenians  subscribed  the  convention  of  Antalkidas.  Aristeides 
(Panathen.  p.  172)  says  that  they  were  forced  to  subscribe  it,  because  all 
their  allies  abandoned  them. 

2k2 
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position  went  to  break  up  (and  was  framed  with  that 
view)  both  the  Boeotian  confederacy  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Thebes,  and  the  union  between  Aigoe 
and  Corinth  ;  while  it  also  deprived  Athens  of  the 
chance  of  recovering  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros* 
— islands  which  had  been  possessed  and  recolonised 
by  her  since  the  first  commencement  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  Delos  ;  indeed  the  two  former^  evea  from 
the  time  of  Miltiades  the  conqueror  of  Marathon. 

Here  commences  a  new  era  in   the  policy  of 
Sparta.     That  she  should  abnegate  all  pretension 
to  maritime  empire,  is  noway  difficult  to  understand 
— seeing  that  it  had  already  been  irrevocably  over- 
thrown by  the  defeat  of  Knidus.     Nor  can   we 
wonder  that  she  should  abandon  the  Greeks  on  the 
Asiatic  continent  to  Persian  sway ;  since  this  was 
nothing  more  than  she  had  already  consented  to  do 
in  her  conventions  with  Tissaphernes  and  Cyrus 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war^ 
— and  consented,  let  us  add,  not  under  any  of  that 
stringent  necessity  which  at  the  same  time  pressed 
upon  Athens,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  victory  over  an  enemy  already  enfeebled. 
The  events  which  followed  the  close  of  that  war 
(recounted  in  a  former  chapter)  had  indeed  induced 
her  to  alter  her  determination,  and  again  to  espouse 
their  cause.     But  the  real  novelty  now  first  exhi- 
bited in  her  policy,  is,  the  full  development  of  what 
had  before  existed  in  manifest  tendency — hostility 
against  all  the  partial  land-confederacies  of  Greece, 
disguised  under  the  plausible  demand  of  universal 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  xv.  8, 15. 

3  See  a  striking  passage  in  the  Or.  xii.  (Panathen.)  of  Isokrates^ 
8.  110. 
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autonomy  for  every  town,  great  or  Binall.  How  this 
autonomy  was  construed  and  carried  into  act,  we 
shall  see  hereafter ;  at  present,  we  have  only  to 
note  the  first  proclamation  of  it  by  Antalkidas  in 
the  name  of  Sparta. 

On  this  occasion,  indeed,  his  mission  came  to  Antaikidai 
nothing,  from  the  peremptory  opposition  of  Athens  S^ur  of 
and  the  others.     But  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  J^,^{lio 
gain  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  Tiribazus ;  *J?^^ 
who  saw  so  clearly  how  much  both  propositions  theause 
tended  to  promote  the  interests  and  power  of  Persia,  though  the 
that  he  resolved  to  go  up  in  person  to  court,  and  Sowfor 
prevail  on  Artaxerxes  to  act  in  concert  with  Sparta.  'S^riiMJM' 
Though  not  daring  to  support  Antalkidas  openly,  J^^_ 
Tiribazus  secretly  gave  him  money  to  reinforce  the  Koiiqii;8 
Spartan  fleet.     He  at  the  same  time  rendered  to  now  doaed, 
Sparta  the  far  more  signal  service  of  arresting  and  death  0/ 
detaining  Konon,  pretending  that  the  latter  was  ^n'tT"" 
acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  King^   This 
arrest  was  a  gross  act  of  perfidy,  since  Konon  not 
only  commanded  respect  in  his  character  of  envoy 
— ^but  had  been  acting  with  the  full  confidence,  and 
almost  under  the  orders,  of  Pharnabazus.     But  the 
removal  of  an  officer  of  so  much  ability, — the  only 
man  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Pharnabazus, 
— was  the  most  fatal  of  all   impediments  to  the 
naval  renovation  of  Athens.     It  was  fortunate  that 
Konon  had  had  time  to  rebuild  the  Long  Walls, 
before  his  means  of  action  were  thus  abruptly  in- 
tercepted.    Respecting  his  subsequent  fate,  there 
exist  contradictory  stories.     According  to  one,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Persians  in  prison ;  accord- 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 16;  Diodor.  xhr.  85. 
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ing  to  another,  he  found  means  to  escape  and  again 

took  refage  with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  in  which 

island  he  afterwards  died  of  sickness  ^     The  latter 

story  appears  undoubtedly  to  be  the  true  one.    Bat 

it  is  certain  that  he  never  afterwards  had  the  means 

of  performing  any  public  service,  and  that  his  career 

was  cut  short  by  this  treacherous  detention,  just  at 

the  moment  when  its  promise  was  the  most  splendid 

for  his  country, 

TiribttEus         Tiribazus,  on  going  up  to  the  Persian  court, 

▼Si"^th'*'  seems  to  have  been  detained  there  for  the  purpose 

^^f"^  of  concerting  measures  against  Evagoras  prince  of 

which  stai    Salamis  in  Cyprus,  whose  revolt  from  Persia  was 

continues  j  r        ^ 

hostue  to     now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.    But  the  Persian 
strathu  is   court  could  uot  yet  be  prevailed  upon  to  show  any 
to"act^^    countenance  to  the  propositions  of  Sparta  or  of 
^Lml  Antalkidas.     On  the  contrary,  Struthas,  who  was 
1^9}^      sent  down  to  Ionia  as  temporary  substitute  for  Ti- 
ribazus, full  of  anxiety  to  avenge  the  ravages  of 
Agesilaus,  acted  with  vigorous  hostility  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  manifested  friendly  disposi- 
tions towards  Athens. 
B.C.  391.         Thimbron  (of  whom  we  have  before  heard  as  firat 
Victory  of    taking  the  command  of  the  Cyreian  army  in  Asia 
ovwThiin-  Minor,  after  their  return  from  Thrace)  received 
the  L^e.     orders  again  to  act  as  head  of  the  J^cedaemonian 
dj^onian    forces  in  Asia  against  Struthas.     The  new  com- 
Thmbron    mandcr,  with  an  army  estimated  by  Diodorus  at 
8000  men',  marched  from  Ephesus  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  began  his  devastation  of  the  territory  de«- 

^  Lysias,  Or.  xix.  (De  Bon.  Aristoph.)  s.  41, 42, 44 ;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Conon,  c.  6 ;  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  8.  180. 
«  Diodor.  xiv.  99. 
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pendent  on  Persia.  But  his  previous  command, 
though  he  was  personally  amiable  \  had  been  irre- 
gular and  disorderly,  and  it  was  soon  observed  that 
the  same  defects  were  now  yet  more  prominent, 
aggravated  by  too  liberal  indulgence  in  convivial 
pleasures.  Aware  of  his  rash,  contemptuous,  and 
improvident  mode  of  attack,  Struthas  laid  a  snare  for 
him  by  sending  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  menace 
the  camp,  just  when  Thimbron  had  concluded 
his  morning  meal  in  company  with  the  flute-player 
Thersander — the  latter  not  merely  an  excellent  mu- 
sician, but  possessed  of  a  full  measure  of  Spartan 
courage.  Starting  from  his  tent  at  the  news, 
Thimbron,  with  Thersander,  waited  only  to  collect 
the  few  troops  immediately  at  hand,  without  even 
leaving  any  orders  for  the  remainder,  and  hastened 
to  repel  the  assailants ;  who  gave  way  easily,  and 
seduced  him  into  a  pursuit.  Presently  Struthas 
himself,  appearing  with  a  numerous  and  welUar- 
rayed  body  of  cavalry,  charged  with  vigour  the 
disorderly  detachment  of  Thimbron.  Both  that 
general  and  Thersander,  bravely  fighting,  fell  among 
the  first ;  while  the  army,  deprived  of  their  com- 
mander as  well  as  ill-prepared  for  a  battle,  made 
but  an  ineffective  resistance.  They  were  broken, 
warmly  pursued,  and  the  greater  number  slain.  A 
few  who  contrived  to  escape  the  active  Persian  ca* 
valry,  found  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  cities^. 

This  victory  of  Struthas,  gained  by  the  Persian  b.c.  390. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  22.  ^Hif  di  otros  avrfp  (Dipfaridas)  tCxapts 
T€  owx  ?^''«''  '■ov  QifiPfiVOtt  fioXX^  r*  avrr€TayfitpQf,  teat  «yx«- 
ptfTiKwrepos  aTpaTrfy6s'  ovdc  yap  cKparov^  avrov  al  tov  a-wfxaTog 
ri?iova\,  aXX*  iei,  irphs  ^  eti;  ?/iy^«  tovto  tirparrtv, 

<  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  6,  18,  19. 
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b^^lo     ^^^^^^f  displays  a  degree  of  vigour  and  ability 
succeed       which,  fortunatelv  for  the  Greeks,  was  rarely  seea 

ThimbroiL     .       t^  '  r^  •    r  • 

in  Persian  operations.  Our  scanty  information 
does  not  enable  us  to  trace  its  consequences.  We 
find  Diphridas  sent  out  soon  after  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, along  with  the  admiral  Ekdikus,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Thimbron,  to  bring  together  the  remnant 
of  the  defeated  army,  and  to  protect  those  cities 
which  had  contributed  to  form  it.  Diphridas — ^a 
man  with  all  the  popular  qualities  of  his  predeces- 
sor, but  a  better  and  more  careful  officer — is  said 
to  have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  this  difficult 
mission.  Being  fortunate  enough  to  take  captive 
the  son-in-law  of  Struthas  with  his  wife  (as  Xeno- 
phon  had  captured  Asidatis),  he  obtained  a  suffi- 
ciently large  ransom  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  troops 
for  some  time^ .  But  it  is  evident  that  his  achieve- 
ments were  not  considerable,  and  that  the  Ionian 
Greeks  on  the  continent  are  now  left  to  make  good 
their  position,  as  they  can,  against  the  satrap  at 
Sardis. 
B.0.390.  The  forces  of  Sparta  were  much  required  at 
^IS^^la  Rhodes ;  which  island  (as  has  been  mentioned 
St^Sr  already)  had  revolted  from  Sparta  about  five  years 
toputes  in   bcforc  (a  fcw  mouths  anterior  to  the  battle  of  Kni- 

the  uland. 

dus),  dispossessed  the  Lysandrian  oligarchy,  and 
established  a  democratical  government.  But  since 
that  period,  an  opposition-party  in  the  island  had 
gradually  risen  up,  acquired  strength,  and  come 
into  correspondence  with  the  oligarchical  exiles; 
who  on  their  side  warmly  solicited  aid  from  Sparta, 
representing  that  Rhodes  would  otherwise  become 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  21,  22. 
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thoroughly  dependent  on  Athens.  Accordingly 
the  Lacedaemonians  sent  eight  triremes  across  the 
iEgean  under  the  command  of  Ekdikus  ;  the  first 
of  their  ships  of  war  which  had  crossed  since  the 
defeat  of  Knidus'.  Though  the  Perso- Athenian 
naval  force  in  the  ^gean  had  been  either  dismissed 
or  paralysed  since  the  seizure  of  Konon,  yet  the 
Rhodian  government  possessed  a  fleet  of  about 
twenty  triremes,  besides  considerable  force  of  other 
kinds ;  so  that  Ekdikus  could  not  even  land  on  the 
island,  but  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Knidus.  For- 
tunately, Teleutias  the  Lacedaemonian  was  now  in 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  triremes, 
which  were  no  longer  required  there ;  since  Agesi- 
laus  and  he  had  captured  Lechseum  a  few  months 
before,  and  destroyed  the  maritime  force  of  the 
Corinthians  in  those  waters.  He  was  now  directed 
to  sail  with  his  squadron  out  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
across  to  Asia,  to  supersede  Ekdikus,  and  take  the 
command  of  the  whole  fleet  for  operations  oflTRhodes. 
On  passing  by  Samos,  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants 
to  embrace  the  cause  of  Sparta,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  a  few  ships ;  after  which  he  went  onward  to 
Knidus,  where,  superseding  Ekdikus,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  twenty-seven  triremes*.     In 

1  Xeii.HeUeii.iT.  8,  21. 

»  Xen.  Helleii.iv.  8,  23. 

DiodoruB  (ziy.  97)  agrees  in  thia  number  of  27  triremes,  and  in  the 
&ct  of  aid  having  been  obtained  from  Samos,  which  island  was  per- 
suaded to  detach  itself  from  Athens.  But  he  recounts  the  circum- 
stances in  a  very  different  manner.  He  represents  the  oligarchical  party 
in  Rhodes  as  having  risen  in  insurrection,  and  become  masters  of  the 
island :  he  does  not  name  Teleutias,  but  Eudokimus  (Ekdikus  ?),  Di-* 
philus  (Diphridas?),  and  Philodikus,  as  commanders. 

The  statement  of  Xenophon  deserves  the  greater  credence,  in  my 
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his  way  from  Knidus  to  RhodeSi  he  accidentally 
fell  ia  with  the  Athenian  admiral  Philokrates,  con«- 
ducting  ten  triremes  to  Cyprus  to  the  aid  of  Eva- 
goras  in  his  struggle  against  the  Persians.    He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  carry  them  all  as  prisoners  into 
Knidus,  where  he  sold  the  whole  booty,  and  then 
proceeded  with  his  fleet,  thus  augmented  to  thirty- 
seven  sail,  to  Rhodes.    Here  he  established  a  forti- 
fied  post,  enabling  th^  oligarchical  party  to  carry 
on  an  active  civil  war.    But  he  was  defeated  in  a 
battle — his  enemies  being  decidedly  the  stronger 
force  in  the  island,  and  masters  of  all  the  cities ^ 
TheAthe-       The  alliance  with  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  in  his 
idTto  Eva-  contention  against  Artaxerxes,  was  at  this  moment 
c^^s!      ft^  unfortunate  and  perplexing  circumstance  for 
^th  which  -A-thens,  since  she  was  relying  upon  Persian  aid 
they  ad.      agaiust  Sparta,  and  since  Sparta  was  bidding  against 
him,tbough  her  for  it.     But  the  alliance  was  one  which  she 
h^\ow^  could  not  lightly  throw  oflF,    For  Evagoras  had  not 
oon^eldcnt   Only  harbourcd  Konon  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  after  the  disaster  of  ^gospotamit 
but  had  earned  a  grant  of  citizenship  and  the  ho- 

judgement.  Hit  means  of  infoimation,  as  well  as  his  iDterest,  aboaC 
Toleutias  (the  brother  of  Af;esilaus)  were  considerable. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  24-26. 

Although  the  three  ancient  Rhodian  cities  (Lindns,  lalysns^  and 
Kameirus)  had  coalesced  (see  Diodor.  xiii.  75)  a  few  years  before  into 
the  great  city  of  Rhodes,  afterwards  so  powerful  and  cdebratod^-yet 
they  still  continued  to  exist,  and  apparently  as  fortified  places.  For 
Xenophon  speaks  of  the  democrats  in  Rhodes  as   r4t  rtf  w4X€ts 

Whether  the  Pbilokrates  here  named  as  Pkilokrates  sam  ^EphMei» 
is  the  same  person  as  the  Philokrates  accused  in  the  Thirtieth  Oratacm 
of  Lysias— cannot  be  certainly  made  out.  It  is  possible  enough  that 
there  might  be  two  contemporary  Athenians  bearing  this  name,  which 
would  explain  the  circumstance  that  Xenophon  here  names  the  fisther 
Ephialtes--^  practiee  oocaaional  with  him,  bttt  not  oommoo* 
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nour  of  a  Btatue  at  Athens,  as  a  strenuous  auxiliary 
in  procuring  that  Persian  aid  which  gained  the  battle 
of  Knidus,  and  as  a  personal  combatant  in  that 
battle,  before  the  commencement  of  his  dissension 
with  Artaxerxes^  It  would  have  been  every  way 
advantageous  to  Athens  at  this  moment  to  decline 
assisting  Evagoras,  since  (not  to  mention  the  pro- 
bability of  offending  the  Persian  court)  she  had 
more  than  enough  to  employ  all  her  maritime  force 
nearer  home  and  for  purposes  more  essential  to 
herself.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  very  serious  consi- 
derations of  prudence,  the  paramount  feelings  of 
prior  obligation  and  gratitude,  enforced  by  influen- 
tial citizens  who  had  formed  connexions  in  Cyprus, 
determined  the  Athenians  to  identify  themselves 
with  his  gallant  struggles'  (of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  fully  presently).  So  little  was  fickleness,  or 
instability,  or  the  easy  oblivion  of  past  feelings,  a 
part  of  their  real  nature — ^though  historians  have 
commonly  denounced  it  as  among  their  prominent 
qualities. 

The  capture  of  their  squadron  under  Philokrates,  b.c.389. 
however,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  Lace*  STlcnt 
daemonian  naval  force  at  Rhodes,  compelled  the  ]^thafleet 

fromAthens 

Athenians  to  postpone  further  aid  to  Evagoras,  and  to  the 
to  arm  forty  triremes  under  Thrasybulus  for  the  ooMt-^his 
Asiatic  coast;  no  inconsiderable  effort,  when  we  l^TbeUei!" 
recollect  that  four  years  before,  there  was  scarcely  ^^^horau 
a  single  trireme  in  Peirseus,  and  not  even  a  wall  of 
defence  around  the  place.      Though  sent  imme- 

1  lB0kntet»  Or.  ix.  (Eragofaa)  i.  67,  68,  82;  Eptitola  Philippi  ap. 
Demosthen.  Orat.  p.  161^  c«  4. 
'  Lysias,  Orat.  xix.  (De  Bonis  Aristoph.)  s.  27-44. 
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diately  for  the  assistance  of  Rhodes^  Tbrasybulus 
judged  it  expedient  to  go  first  to  the  Hellespont ; 
probably  from  extreme  want  of  money  to  pay  his 
men.  Derkyllidas  was  still  in  occupation  of  Aby- 
dos,  yet  there  was  no  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  the 
strait ;  so  that  Tbrasybulus  was  enabled  to  extend 
the  alliances  of  Athens  both  on  the  European  and 
the  Asiatic  side — the  latter  being  under  the  friendly 
satrap  Pharnabazus.  Reconciling  the  two  Thracian 
princes,  Seuthes  and  Amadokus,  whom  he  found  at 
war,  he  brought  both  of  them  into  amicable  rela- 
tions with  Athens,  and  then  moved  forward  to  By- 
zantium. That  city  was  already  in  alliance  with 
Athens ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Tbrasybulus,  the 
alliance  was  still  further  cemented  by  the  change 
of  its  government  into  a  democracy.  Having  esta- 
blished friendship  with  the  opposite  city  of  Chal- 
kedon,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  he 
sold  the  tithe  of  the  commercial  ships  sailing  out 
of  theEuxine^ ;  leaving  doubtless  an  adequate  force 
to  exact  it.  This  was  a  striking  evidence  of  revived 
Athenian  maritime  power,  which  seems  also  to  have 
been  now  extended  more  or  less  to  Samothrace, 
Thasus,  and  the  coast  of  Thrace*. 

From  Byzantium  Tbrasybulus  sailed  to  Mityl^nd^ 
which  was  already  in  friendship  with  Athens; 
though  Methymna  and  the  other  cities  in  the  island 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  26-27. 

Polybius  (iv.  38-47)  gives  instructive  remarks  and  information  about 
the  importance  of  Byzantium  and  its  veiy  peculiar  position,  in  the 
ancient  world — as  well  as  about  the  dues  charged  on  the  merchant- 
vessels  going  in  to,  or  coming  out  of,  the  Euzine— and  the  manner  in 
which  these  dues  pressed  upon  general  trade. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  1,  7* 
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were  still  maintained  by  a  force  under  the  Lacedae-  victoiy  of 
monian  harmost  Therimachus.  With  the  aid  of  the  h^ui', 
Mitylenseans,  and  of  the  exiles  from  other  Lesbian  i^~con. 
cities,  Thrasybulus  marched  to  the  borders  of  Me-  tri**"**^ 
thymna,  where  he  was  met  by  Therimachus ;  who  Aautic 
had  also  brought  together  his  utmost  force,  but  was  u  siainnLr 
now  completely  defeated,  and  slain.  The  Athenians  ^p®"*^"*- 
thus  became  masters  of  Antissa  and  Eresus,  where 
they  were  enabled  to  levy  a  valuable  contribution, 
as  well  as  to  plunder  the  refractory  territory  of 
Methymna.     Nevertheless  Thrasybulus,  in  spite  of 
farther  help  from  Chios  and  M ityldnd,  still  thought 
himself  not  in  a  situation  to  go  to  Rhodes  with 
advantage.     Perhaps  he  was  not  sure  of  pay  in 
advance,  and  the  presence  of  unpaid  troops  in  an 
exhausted  island  might  be  a  doubtful  benefit.     Ac- 
cordingly, he  sailed  from  Lesbos  along  the  western 
and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  levying  contri- 
butions at  Halikarnassus^  and  other  places,  until 
he  came  to  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia ;  where  he  also 
obtained  money  and  was  about  to  depart  with  it, 
when  some  misdeeds  committed  by  his  soldiers  so 
exasperated  the  inhabitants,  that  they  attacked  him 
by  night  unprepared  in  his  tent,  and  slew  him^. 

Thus  perished  the  citizen  to  whom,  more  than  to  Character 
any  one  else,  Athens  owed  not  only  her  renovated  buius."*^' 
democracy,  but  its  wise,  generous,  and  harmonious 
working,  after  renovation.     Even  the  philo-Laco- 
nian  and  oligarchical  Xenophon  bestows  upon  him 

'  Lysias,  Or.  xxviii.  oont.  Erg.  a.  1-20. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  28-30;  Diodor.  xiv.  94. 

The  latter  atatea  that  Thraaybulua  lost  23  triremes  hy  a  storm  near 
Leabofl — ^which  Xenophon  does  not  notice,  and  which  seems  impro- 
bable. 
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a  marked  and  unaffected  eulogy  \  His  devoted  pa- 
triotism in  commencing  and  prosecuting  the  strug- 
gle  against  the  Thirty,  at  a  time  when  they  not  only 
were  at  the  height  of  their  power,  but  had  plausible 
ground  for  calculating  on  the  full  auxiliary  strength 
of  Sparta,  deserves  high  admiration.  But  the  fea* 
ture  which  stands  yet  more  eminent  in  his  character 
— a  feature  infinitely  rare  in  the  Grecian  character 
generally — is,  that  the  energy  of  a  successful  leader 
was  combined  with  complete  absence  both  of  vin- 
dictive antipathies  for  the  past,  and  of  overbearing 
ambition  for  himself.  Content  to  live  himself  as  a 
simple  citizen  under  the  restored  democracy,  he 
taught  his  countrymen  to  forgive  an  oligarchical 
party  from  whom  they  had  suffered  atrocious  wrongs, 
and  set  the  example  himself  of  acquiescing  in  the 
loss  of  his  own  large  property.  The  generosity  of 
such  a  proceeding  ought  not  to  count  for  less,  be- 
cause it  was  at  the  same  time  dictated  by  the  highest 
political  prudence.  We  find,  in  an  oration  of  Lysias 
against  Ergokles  (a  citizen  who  served  in  the 
Athenian  fleet  on  this  last  expedition),  in  which  the 
latter  is  accused  of  gross  peculation — ^insinuations 
against  Tbrasybulus,  of  having  countenanced  the 
delinquency,  though  coupled  with  praise  of  his 
general  character.  Even  the  words  as  they  now 
stand  are  so  vague  as  to  carry  little  evidence ;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  the  oration  was  spoken  after 
the  death  of  Thrasybulus,  they  are  entitled  to  no 
weight  at  all*. 

>  Xen.Hellen.iv.8,3l.  Ka\  epaiFvfiovKos  lUv  bri^  fioXo  toKWf  wfjp 
dyoBds  tiHU,  ovrws  crcXrvn^ovir. 
'  Lysias,  cont.  Ergo.  Or.  xxviii.  i.  9. 
Ergokles  is  charged  in  this  oration  with  gross  abuse  of  power,  op« 
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The  Athenians   sent  Agyrrhius  to  succeed  Thra  f^^^ 
sybalus.   After  the  death  of  the  latter,  we  may  con-  Thrasy- 
clude  that  the  fleet  went  to  Rhodes,  its  original  des*  Rhodes  stui 
tination — though  Xenophon  does  not  expressly  say  a^Mt^L 
so  ;  the  rather  as  neither  Teleutias  nor  any  subse-  ^*J®™°" 
quent  Lacedaemonian  commander  appears  to  have 
become  master  of  the  island,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
siderable force  which  they  had  there  assembled  \ 
The  Lacedaemonians  however,  on  their  side,  being 
also  much  in  want  of  money,  Teleutias  was  obliged 
(in  the  same  manner  as  the  Athenians)  to  move  from 
island  to  island,  levying  contributions  as  he  could ^ 

When  the  news  of  the  successful  proceedings  of  AnaxiWug 
Thrasybulus  at   Byzantium   and  the  Hellespont,  oommand 
again  establishing  a  toll  for  the  profit  of  Athens,  fespontin' 
reached  Sparta,  it  excited  so  much  anxiety,  that  DeAyiudas 
Anaxibius,  having  great  influence  with  the  Ephors  '^^^^' 


pression  towards  allies  and  citizens  of  Athens,  and  peculation  for  his  ^  th  ^^"^f ' 
own  profit,  during  the  course  of  the  expedition  of  Thrasyhulus ;  who  ^he  tolls  of 
is  indirectly  accused  of  conniving  at  such  misconduct.  It  appears  that  the  strait. 
the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  that  Thrasyhulus  had 
estahlished  the  toll  in  the  Bosphorus,  passed  a  decree  that  an  account 
should  he  sent  home  of  all  moneys  exacted  from  the  various  cities,  and 
that  the  colleagues  of  Thrasyhulus  should  come  home  to  go  through 
the  audit  (s.  5) ;  implying  (so  far  as  we  can  understand  what  is  thus 
hriefly  noticed)  that  Thrasyhulus  himself  should  not  he  obliged  to  come 
home,  but  might  stay  on  his  HeUespontine  or  Asiatic  command.  Er^ 
gokles,  however,  probably  one  of  these  colleagues,  resented  this  decree 
as  an  insult,  and  advised  Thrasyhulus  to  seize  Byzantium,  to  retain  the 
fleet,  and  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthds.  It  is 
also  affirmed  in  die  oration  that  the  fleet  had  come  home  in  very  bad 
condition  (s.  2-4),  and  that  the  money,  levied  with  so  much  criminal 
abuse,  had  been  either  squandered  or  fraudulently  appropriated. 

We  learn  from  another  oration  that  Ergoklls  was  condemned  to 
death.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  was  said  to  amount  to  30 
talents,  though  he  had  been  poor  before  the  expedition ;  but  nothing 
like  that  amount  was  discovered  after  the  sentence  of  confiscation  (Ly- 
sias.  Or.  xxx.  oont.  Philokrat.  s.  3). 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  31.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  2. 
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of  the  time,  prevailed  on  them  to  send  him  out  as 
harmost  to  Abydos,  in  the  room  of  Derkyllidas,  who 
had  now  been  in  that  post  for  several  years.   Having 
been  the  officer  originally  employed  to  procure  the 
revolt  of  the  place  from  Athens  (in  41 1  b.c.)\  Der- 
kyllidas  had  since  rendered  service  not  less  essential 
in  preserving  it  to  Sparta,  during  the  extensive  de* 
sertion  which  followed  the  battle  of  Knidus.     But  it 
was  supposed,  that  he  ought  to  have  checked  the  ag- 
gressive plans  of  Thrasybulus  ;  moreover  Anaxibius 
promised,  if  a  small  force  were  entrusted  to  him,  to 
put  down  effectually  the  newly-revived  Athenian 
influence.     He  was  supposed  to  know  well  those 
regions,  in  which  he  had  once  already  been  admiral, 
at  the  moment  when  Xenophon  and  the  Cyreian 
army  first  returned :  the  harshness,  treachery,  and 
corruption,  which  he  displayed  in  his  dealing  with 
that  gallant  body  of  men,  have  been  already  re- 
counted in  a  former  chapter*.    With  three  triremes, 
and  funds  for  the  pay  of  1000  mercenary  troops, 
Anaxibius  accordingly  went  to  Abydos.     He  began 
his  operations  with  considerable  vigour,  both  against 
Athens  and  against  Pharnabazus.     While  he  armed 
a  land-force,  which  he  employed  in  making  incur- 
sions on  the  neighbouring  cities  in  the  territory  of 
that  satrap, — he  at  the  same  time  reinforced  his 
little  squadron  by  three  triremes  out  of  the  harbour 
of  Abydos,  so  that  he  became  strong  enough  to 
seize  the  merchant  vessels  passing  along  the  Hel- 
lespont to  Athens  or  to  her  allies^.     The  force 
which  Thrasybulus  had  left  at  Byzantium  to  secure 

1  Thucyd.  ym.  61 :  compare  Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  6,  24. 
*  See  above.  Chapter  bud.  p.  213  of  the  present  Tolnine. 
»  Xen.  HeUen.  iv.  8,  32,  33. 
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the  strait-revenues,  was  thus  inadequate  to  its  object 
without  farther  addition. 

Fortunately,  Iphikrates  was  at  this  moment  dis-  '^^^^^ 
■engaged  at  Athens,  having  recently  returned  from  ipWkrates 
Corinth  with  his  body  of  peltasts,  for  whom  doubt-  peiusts  and 
less  employment  was  wanted.     He  was  accordingly  Hellespont! 
sent  with  1200  peltasts  and  eight  triremes,  to  com-  J^  to***" 
bat  Anaxibius  in  the  Hellespont ;  which  now  be-  J^Swu*. 
came  again  the  scene  of  conflict,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  the 
Athenians  from  the  European  side,   the  Lacedae- 
monians from  the  Asiatic.     At  first  the  warfare 
consisted  of  desultory,  privateering,  and  money- 
levying  excursions  on  both  sides  ^     But  at  length, 
the  watchful  genius  of  Iphikratesdiscovered  oppor- 
tunity for  a  -successful  stratagem.  Anaxibius,  having 
just  drawn  the  town  of  Antandrus  into  his  alliance, 
had  marched  thither  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  a  gar- 
rison in  it,  with  his  Lacedaemonian  and  mercenary 
forces,  as  well  as  200  hoplites  from  Abydos  itself. 
His  way  lay  across  the  mountainous  region  of  Ida, 
southward  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium. 
Accordingly  Iphikrates,  foreseeing  that  he  would 
speedily  return,  crossed  over  in  the  night  from  the 
Chersonese,  and  planted  himself  in  ambush  on  the 
line  of  return  march  ;  at  a  point  where  it  traversed 
the   desert   and   mountainous   extremities  of  the 
Abydene  territory,  near  the  gold  mines  of  Kremastd. 
The  triremes  which  carried  him  across  were  ordered  . 
to  sail  up  the  strait  on  the  next  day,  in  order  that 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  35,  36.     t6  fUv  irpSn-ov  \ff<rrhs   ^unrffiiroyrtf 

tiroXtfJUJVv  oKXriXois !'Oir»f  doxo/i;,  &aTr€p  MBtt,  eir'  apyvpoKo^ 

yiav  ivavcnren'XtvKwai, 
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Anaxibius  might  be  apprised  of  it,  and  might  sup- 
pose Iphikrates  to  be  employed  on   his  ordinaiy 
money-levying  excursion. 
Defeat  and       The  Stratagem  was  completely  successful.  Anax- 
Anuibiui.    ibius  rctumed  on  the  next  day,  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  any  enemy  at  hand,  marching  in  careless 
order  and  with  long- stretched  files,  as  well  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  mountain  path  as  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  in  the  friendly  territory  of 
Abydos.     Not  expecting  to  fight,  he  had  unfortu- 
nately  either  omitted   the   morning  sacrifice,  or 
taken  no  pains  to  ascertain  that  the  victims  were 
favourable;  so  Xenophon  informs  us',  with  that 
constant  regard  to  the  divine  judgements  and  di- 
vine warnings  which  pervades  both  the  Hellenica 
and  the  Anabasis.     Iphikrates  having  suffered  the 
Abydenes  who  were  in  the  van  to  pass,  suddenly 
sprang  from  his  ambush,  to  assault  Anaxibius  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  mercenaries,  as  they 
descended  the  mountain  pass  into  the  plain   of 
Kremastd.     His  appearance  struck  terror  and  con- 
fusion into  the  whole  army  ;  unprepared  in  its  dis* 
orderly  array  for  stedfast  resistance — even  if  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  had  been  ever  so  well  strung 
— against  well- trained  peltasts,  who  were  sure  to 
prevail  over  hoplites  not  in  steady  rank.  To  Anax- 
ibius himself,  the  truth  stood  plain  at  once.    De- 
feat was  inevitable,  and  there  remained  no  other 
•  resource  for  him  except  to  die  like  a  brave  man. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  36.  'O  *Ava(ifii09  mrtnopevtro,  &s  yAv  iKeytro, 

Ta<l>povriaas,  ^i  dtii  <l>iXiag  r»  ciropcvcro  Koi  tf  irAty  ^iXioy,  Koi  ^t 
^fxovc  T&tf  anam^vrwr,  rhv  *l<l>iKp6Tfi»  avaircirXrviecyat  r^v  inl  npotjcor- 
ytfirov,  dfUk4«rT€pop  €iroptv€To. 
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Accordingly,  desiring  his  shield-bearer  to  hand  to 
him  his  shield,  he  said  to  those  around  him — 
**  Friends,  my  honour  commands  me  to  die  here ; 
but  do  you  hasten  away  and  save  yourselves  before 
the  enemy  close  with  us."  Such  order  was  hardly 
required  to  determine  his  panic-stricken  troops, 
who  fled  with  one  accord  towards  Abydos ;  while 
Anaxibius  himself  awaited  firmly  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  and  fell  gallantly  fighting  on  the  spot. 
No  less  than  twelve  Spartan  harmosts,  those  who 
had  been  expelled  from  their  various  governments 
by  the  defeat  of  Knidus,  and  who  had  remained  ever 
siiice  under  Derkyllidas  at  Abydos,  stood  with  the 
like  courage  and  shared  his  fate.  Such  disdain  of 
life  h.nrdly  surprises  us  in  conspicuous  Spartan 
citizens,  to  whom  preservation  by  flight  was  '*  no 
true  preservation'^  (in  the  language  of  Xenophon*), 
but  simply  prolongation  of  life  under  intolerable 
disgrace  at  home.  *But  what  deserves  greater 
remark  is,  that  the  youth  to  whom  Anaxibius  was 
tenderly  attached  and  who  was  his  constant  compa- 
nion, could  not  endure  to  leave  him,  stayed  fighting 
by  his  side,  and  perished  by  the  same  honourable 
death*.  So  strong  was  the  mutual  devotion  which 
this  relation  between  persons  of  the  male  sex  in- 
spired in  the  ancient  Greek  mind.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, no  one  else  made  any  attempt  to  stand. 
All  fled,  and  were  pursued  by  Iphikrates  as  far  as 
the  gates  of  Abydos,  with  the  slaughter  of  50  out 

'  See  the  remarks  a  few  pages  back,  upon  the  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  Lacediemonian  mora  by  Iphikrates,  near  Lechoeum,  page  484. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  39.  Kai  ra  iraibiKO  fjJvroi  avr^  n-apc/oietvc,  Koi 
T&v  Aa/ecdai/ioyioov  di  t&v  avv€\rj\vB6Tav  ix  tSv  ir6\9€i)v  dpfjLO<rrrip<av 
as  d««dfKa  fJtax6fi€Voi  frvvajrfOavov'  oi  d*  aXXot  <f)€vyovT€S  tiriTTTOv, 
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of  the  200  Abydene  boplites,  and  200  of  the  remaia- 
ing  troops. 
ThcAthe.        This  well-planned  and  successful  exploit,  ^^hile 

niant  are  *  * 

again  it  added  to  the  reputation  of  Iphikrates,  rendered 
the  Heiies-  the  Athenians  again  masters  of  the  Bospborus  and 
thritoidt  the  Hellespont,  ensuring  both  the  levy  of  the  dues 
**"*^  and  the  transit  of  their  trading-vessels.     But  while 

the  Athenians  were  thus  carrying  on  naval  war  at 
Rhodes  and  the  Hellespont,  they  began  to  expe- 
rience annoyance  nearer  home,  from  i£gina. 
The  island        That  island  (within  sight  as  the  eyesore  of  Pei- 
iupaSt"*"  raeus,  as  Perikles  was  wont  to  call  it)   had  been 
^^'y-       occupied  fifty  years  before  by  a  population  emi- 
nently hostile  to  Athens,  afterwards  conquered  and 
expelled  by  her — at  last  again  captured  in  the  new 
abode  which  they  had  obtained  in  Laconia — and 
put  to  death  by  her  order.     During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  JSgina  had  been  tenanted  by  Athenian 
citizens  as  outset  tiers  or  kleruchs ;  all  of  whom  had 
been  driven  in  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami.  The 
island  was  then  restored  by  Lysander  to  the  rem- 
TheJEginc  ^*°^  ^^  *^®  former  population — as  many  of  them 
tans  arc       at  Icast  as  he  could  find. 

constrained 

by  Sparta  Thcsc  ucw  iEginctans,  though  doubtless  ani- 
with''"  mated  by  associations  highly  unfavourable  to  Athens, 
the*^uc«-  t^d  nevertheless  remained  not  only  at  peace,  but 
ad^?^"  also  in  reciprocal  commerce,  with  her,  until  a  con- 
Teieutias  at  giderablc  time  after  the  battle  of  Knidus  and  the 

^gina. 

He  is  super-  rebuilding  of  her  Long  Walls.  And  so  they  would 
HienxJ  have  continued,  of  their  own  accord — since  they 
M^^^'  could  gain  but  little,  and  were  likely  to  lose  all  the 
i^ongthe  security  of  their  trafl[ic,  by  her  hostility— had  they 
seamen.       not  been  forced  to  commence  the  war  by  Eteonikas, 
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the  Lacedsemoniaa  harmost  in  the  island^ ;  one 
amidst  many  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
smaller  Grecian  states  were  dragged  into  war,  with- 
out any  motive  of  their  own,  by  the  ambition  of  the 
greater — by  Sparta  as  well  as  by  Athens'.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  Ephors,  Eteonikus  autho- 
rised and  encouraged  all  i£ginetans  to  fit  out  pri- 
vateers for  depredation  on  Attica ;  which  aggression 
the  Athenians  resented,  after  suffering  considerable 
inconvenience,  by  sending  a  force  of  ten  triremes 
to  block  up  jSgina  from  the  sea,  with  a  body  of 
hoplites  under  Pamphilus  to  construct  and  occupy 
a  permanent  fort  in  the  island.  This  squadron, 
however,  was  soon  driven  off^  (though  Pamphilus 
still  continued  to  occupy  the  fort)  by  Teleutias, 
who  came  to  jSgina  on  hearing  of  the  blockade  ; 
having  been  engaged,  with  the  fleet  which  he  com- 
manded at  Rhodes,  in  an  expedition  among  the 

'  Xeu.  Hellen.  v.  1,  1.  &v  lii  irdXip  6  'ErrovtKor  cV  rg  A,lyiv7j,  koI 
fVc/iift^  XP<afi€vav  r6v  vpoaBtp  xpovov  t£v  Alyivrircip  vpos  rovs 
* KBrjjvaiovty  cirri  <l>a»€pS£  Kcprii  BaKarrav  €7rok€fUiTO  6  iroKeftof,  (vvdo^av 
Koi  Tols  i<f)6pois,  ifjiirjai  Xrjt^fo-Bat  rbv  ffovkofiwvov  €k  rijs  ^Arrudjs, 

The  meaning  of  the  word  n-dXtv  here  is  not  easy  to  determine,  since 
(as  Schneider  remarks)  not  a  word  had  been  said  before  about  the  pre- 
sence of  Eteonikus  at  jEgina.  Perhaps  we  may  explain  it  by  supposing 
that  Eteonikus  found  the  uEginetans  reluctant  to  engage  in  the  war, 
and  that  he  did  not  like  to  involve  them  in  it  without  first  going  to 
Sparta  to  consult  the  Ephors.  It  was  on  coming  back  to  iEgina  (iroXtv) 
from  Sparta,  after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Ephors  (fvydo^ov 
Koi  Tois  €<f>6pois),  that  he  issued  the  letters  of  marque. 

Schneider's  note  explains  t6v  vpoaBev  xP^^^  incorrectly,  in  my 
judgement. 

s  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  8 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  13.  The  old  iEgine- 
tan  antipathy  against  Athens,  when  thus  again  instigated,  continued  for 
a  considerable  time.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  when  the  philosopher 
Plato  was  taken  to  iEgina  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  it  was  death  to  any 
Athenian  to  land  in  the  island  (Aristides,  Or.  xlvi.  p.  384;  p.  306 
Dindorf;  Diogenes,  Laert.  iii.  19;  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.5). 
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Cyclades  for  the  purpose  of  levying  contributions. 
He  seems  to  have  been  now  at  the  term    of  his 
year  of  command,  and  while  he  was  at  /Kgina^ 
his  successor  Hierax   arrived  from  Sparta  on  his 
way  to    Rhodes   to   supersede    him.      The     fleet 
was  accordingly  handed  over  to  Hierax  at  iBgina, 
while  Teleutias   went  directly   home   to    Sparta. 
So  remarkable  was  his  popularity  among  the    sea- 
men,  that  numbers  of  them  accompanied  him  down 
to  the  water- edge,  testifying  their  regret   and   at- 
tachment by  crowning  him  with  wreaths  or  pressing 
his  hand.  Some,  who  came  down  too  late,  when  he 
was  already  under  weigh,  cast  their  wreaths  on  the 
sea,  uttering  prayers  for  his  health  and  happiness '. 
'b.c.  388.  Hierax,  while  carrying  back  to  Rhodes  the  re- 

Hierax  maining  fleet  which  Teleutias  had  brought  from  that 
RuZci,  ^  island,  left  his  subordinate  Gorg6pas  as  harmost 
Gorg"^at  2it  -^gina  with  twelve  triremes ;  a  force  which  pro- 
Fisla*'eof  ^^^'^^  ^^^  island  completely,  and  caused  the  forti- 
the  Lace-     fied  post  occupicd  by  the  Athenians  under  Pamphi- 

daemonian  *  *  .^  tr 

Anulkidas  >  Xcn.  Hellen.  v.  I,  3.  *0  ^  TcXcvr/ar,  fuucapmxtra  diy  atFfwkoHrrw 
^^^^'  olcadc,  &c. 

Thii  description  of  tlie  scene  at  the  departure  of  Teleutias  (for  whom, 
a«  well  as  for  his  brother  Agesilaus,  Xenophon  always  manifests  a 
marked  sympathy)  is  extremely  interesting.  The  reflection  too»  with 
which  Xenophon  follows  it  up,  deserves  notice — "  I  know  well  that  in 
these  incidents  I  am  not  recounting  any  outlay  of  money,  or  danger  is- 
curred»  or  memorable  stratagem.  But  by  Zeus,  it  does  seem  to  me 
worth  a  man's  while  to  reflect,  by  what  sort  of  conduct  Teleutias  created 
such  dispositions  in  his  soldiers.  This  is  a  true  man's  achievement^ 
more  precious  than  any  outlay  or  any  danger." 

What  Xenophon  here  glances  at  in  the  case  of  Teleutias,  is  the 
scheme  worked  out  in  detail  in  the  romance  of  the  Cyropa^dia  {t6 
tOfXovT^v  (ipxtiv — the  exercising  command  in  such  manner  as  to  have 
wilting  and  obedient  subjects)— and  touched  upon  indirectly  in  various 
of  his  other  compositions — the  Hiero,  the  CEconomicus,  and  portions  of 
the  Memorabilia.  Tlie  idM  of  government,  as  it  presented  itself  to 
Xenophon,  was  the  paternal  despotism,  or  something  tike  it. 
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lus  to  be  itself  blocked  up,  insomuch  that  after  an 
interval  of  four  months,  a  special  decree  was  passed 
at  Athens  to  send  a  numerous  squadron  and  fetch 
away  the  garrison.  As  the  iBginetan  privateers, 
aided  by  the  squadron  of  Gorgdpas,  now  recom- 
menced their  annoyances  against  Attica,  thirteen 
Athenian  triremes  were  put  in  equipment  under 
Eunomus  as  a  guard-squadron  against  iEgina.  But 
Gorgdpas  and  his  squadron  were  now  for  the  time 
withdrawn,  to  escort  Antalkidas,  the  new  Lacedae- 
monian admiral  sent  to  Asia  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  again  negotiating  with  Tiribazus.  On  returning 
back,  after  landing  Antalkidas  at  Ephesus,  Gorgd- 
pas fell  in  with  Eunomus,  whose  pursuit  however 
he  escaped,  landing  at  iBgina  just  before  sunset. 
The  Athenian  admiral,  after  watching  for  a  short 
time  until  he  saw  the  Lacedaemonian  seamen  out  of 
their  vessels  and  ashore,  departed  as  it  grew  dark 
to  Attica,  carrying  a  light  to  prevent  his  ships  from 
parting  company.  But  Gorgdpas,  causing  his  men 
to  take  a  hasty  meal,  immediately  re-embarked  and 
pursued ;  keeping  on  the  track  by  means  of  the 
light,  and  taking  care  not  to  betray  himself  either 
by  the  noise  of  oars  or  by  the  chant  of  the  Ke- 
leustSs.  Eunomus  had  no  suspicion  of  the  accom- 
panying enemy.  Just  after  he  had  touched  land 
near  Cape  ZdstSr  in  Attica,  when  his  men  were  in 
the  act  of  disembarking,  Gorgdpas  gave  signal  by 
trumpet  to  attack.  After  a  short  action  by  moon- 
light, four  of  the  Athenian  squadrons  were  captured, 
and  carried  off  to  i£gina ;  with  the  remainder, 
Eunomus  escaped  to  Peiraeus'. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  6-10. 
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^^^^•^  This  victory,  rendering  both  Gorg6pas  and  the 
iEgina,  ^glnetans  confident,  laid  them  open  to  a  stratagem 
and  slain,  skiifully  planned  by  the  Athenian  Chabrias.  That 
Athenian  officcr,  who  secms  to  havc  been  dismissed  from 
who*^  to  Corinth  as  Iphikrates  had  been  before  him,  was  now 
•»"'     .    about  to  conduct  a  force  of  ten  triremes  and  800 

Bvagoras  in 

CypniB,  peltasts  to  the  aid  of  Evagoras ;  to  whom  the  Athe- 
nians were  thus  paying  their  debt  of  gratitude, 
though  they  could  ill-spare  any  of  their  forces  from 
home.  Chabrias,  passing  over  from  Peiraeus  at 
night,  landed  without  being  perceived  in  a  desert 
place  of  the  coast  of  iSgina,  and  planted  himself  in 
ambush  with  his  peltasts  at  some  little  distance 
inland  of  the  Herakleion  or  temple  of  Herakles, 
amidst  hollow  ground  suitable  for  concealment.  He 
had  before  made  arrangement  with  another  squa- 
dron and  a  body  of  hoplites  under  Demsenetus ;  who 
arrived  at  daybreak  and  landed  in  ^gina  at  a  point 
called  Tripyrgia,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
Herakleion,  but  farther  removed  from  the  city.  As 
soon  as  their  arrival  became  known,  Gorg6pas 
hastened  out  of  the  city  to  repel  them,  with  all  the 
troops  he  could  collect,  ^ginetans  as  well  as  ma- 
rines out  of  the  ships  of  war— and  eight  Spartans 
who  happened  to  be  his  companions  in  the  island. 
In  their  march  from  the  city  to  attack  the  new 
comers,  they  had  to  pass  near  the  Herakleion,  and 
therefore  near  the  troops  in  ambush  ;  who,  as  soon 
as  Gorg6pas  and  those  about  him  had  gone  by, 
rose  up  suddenly  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 
The  stratagem  succeeded  not  less  completely  than 
that  of  Iphikrates  at  Abydos  against  Anaxibius. 
Gorg6pas  and  the  Spartans  near  him  were  slain,  the 
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rest  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  flee  with  con- 
siderable loss  back  to  the  city*. 

After  this  brilliant  success,  Chabrias  pursued  his  The  Lace- 
voyage  to  Cyprus,  and  matters  appeared  so  secure  seamen  at 
on  the  side  of  iEgina,  that  Demsenetus  also  was  u^m  and 
sent  to  the  Hellespont  to  reinforce  Iphikrates.    For  edrTeiiu. 
some   time   indeed,   the  Lacedaemonian   ships   at  tj«^«i8»ent 

'  '^  thither  to 

iBgina  did  nothing.  Eteonikus,  who  was  sent  as  conciliate 
successor  to  Gorg6pas*,  could  neither  persuade  nor 
constrain  the  seamen  to  go  aboard,  since  he  had 
no  funds,  while  their  pay  was  in  arrears ;  so  that 
Athens  with  her  coast  and  her  trading- vessels  re- 
mained altogether  unmolested.  At  length  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  obliged  to  send  again  to  iEgina 
Teleutias,  the  most  popular  and  best-beloved  of  all 
their  commanders,  whom  the  seamen  welcomed 
with  the  utmost  delight.  Addressing  them  under 
the  influence  of  this  first  impression,  immediately 
after  he  had  ofiered  sacrifice,  he  told  them  plainly 
that  he  had  brought  with  him  no  money,  but  that 
he  had  come  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  procuring 
it ;  that  he  should  himself  touch  nothing  until  they 
were  amply  provided,  and  should  require  of  them 
to  bear  no  more  hardship  or  fatigue  than  he  went 
through  himself;  that  the  power  and  prosperity  of 
Sparta  had  all  been  purchased  by  willingly  braving 
danger,  as  well  as  toil,  in  the  cause  of  duty ;  that 
it  became  valiant  men  to  seek  their  pay,  not  by 
cringing  to  any  one,  but  by  their  own  swords  at  the 
cost  of  enemies.    And  he  engaged  to  find  them  the 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  1,  12,  13. 

•  So  we  may  conclude  from  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  13;  Demeenetus  is 
found  at  the  Hellespont  v.  1,  26. 
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means  of  doing  this,  provided  they  would  now  again 
manifest  the  excellent  qualities  which  he  knew  them 
by  experience  to  possess  ^ 

This  address  completely  won  over  the  seamen, 
who  received  it  with  shouts  of  applause ;  desiring 
Teleutias  to  give  his  orders  forthwith,  and  promising 
ready  obedience.  **  Well  (said  he),  now  go  and  get 
your  suppers,  as  you  were  intending  to  do ;  and 
then  come  immediately  on  ship-board,  bringing 
with  you  provisions  for  one  day.  Advance  me  thus 
much  out  of  your  own  means,  that  we  may,  by  the 
will  of  the  gods,  make  an  opportune  voyage'." 
Sudden  and  In  spitc  of  the  eminent  popularity  of  Teleutias, 
attack  of  the  men  would  probably  have  refused  to  go  on 
upon^fhe  board,  had  he  told  them  beforehand  his  intention 
PeiTBBus.  q£  sailing  with  his  twelve  triremes  straight  into  the 
harbour  of  Peiraeus.  At  first  sight,  the  enterprise 
seemed  insane,  for  there  were  triremes  in  it  more 
than  sufficient  to  overwhelm  him.  But  he  calcu- 
lated on  finding  them  all  unprepared,  with  seamen 
as  well  as  officers  in  their  lodgings  ashore,  so  that 
he  could  not  only  strike  terror  and  do  damage,  but 
even  realize  half  an  hour's  plunder  before  prepara- 
tions could  be  made  to  resist  him.     Such  was  the 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  14-17. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  18.  *Aycrf,  &  difdp€s,  deifn^crorc  fiiv,  cbrcp  koI 
»s  //icXXrre*  nponapdirxtn  it  fwi  fuag  ^/upas  o-lrov*  hretra  d*  tJk€T€ 
fire  r&f  vav£  alhiKa  fidka,  orrots  nXevaotfitv,  ZvQa  Oths  c^Aci,  tV  Koip^ 

Schneider  doubts  whether  the  words  irpon'apdo'x^Tt  dc  fun  are  correct. 
But  they  seem  to  me  to  bear  a  very  pertinent  meaning.  Teleutias  had 
no  money ;  yet  it  was  necessary  for  his  purpose  that  the  seamen  should 
come  furnished  with  one  day's  provision  beforehand.  Accordingly  he 
is  obliged  to  ask  tkem  to  get  provision  for  themselves,  or  to  lend  it,  as 
it  were,  to  him ;  though  they  were  already  so  dissatisfied  from  not  ha- 
ving received  their  pay. 
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security  which  now  reigned  there »  especially  since 
the  death  of  Gorgdpas,  that  no  one  dreamt  of  an 
attack.  The  harbour  was  open,  as  it  had  been 
forty  years  before,  when  Brasidas  (in  the  third  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  attempted  the  like  enter- 
prise from  the  port  of  Megara^  Even  then,  at  the 
maximum  of  the  Athenian  naval  power,  it  was  an 
enterprise  possible,  simply  because  every  one  con- 
sidered it  to  be  impossible  ;  and  it  only  failed  be- 
cause the  jstssailants  became  terrified  and  flinched 
in  the  execution. 

A  little  after  dark,  Teleutias  quitted  the  harbour  Unprepared 
of  iBgina,  without  telling  any  one  whither  he  was  ^ai^ed 
going.     Rowing  leisurely,  and  allowing  his  men  ^"pJ^us 
alternate  repose  on  their  oars,  he  found  himself  I^^tkh* 
before  morning  within  half  a  mile  of  Peineus,  where  pinn<*er, 
he  waited  until  day  was  just  dawning,  and  then  led  away  m 
his  squadron  straight  into  the  harbour.     Every-     *^' 
thing  turned  out  as  he  expected ;  there  was  not  the 
least  idea  of  being  attacked,  nor  the  least  preparation 
for  defence.   Not  a  single  trireme  was  manned  or  in 
fighting  condition,  but  several  were  moored  without 
their  crews,  together  with  merchant-vessels,  loaded 
as  well  as  empty.     Teleutias  directed  the  captains 
of  his  squadron  to  drive  against  the  triremes,  and 
disable  them  ;  but  by  no  means  to  damage  the 
beaks  of  their  own  ships  by  trying  to  disable  the 
merchant-ships.     Even  at  that  early  hour,  many 
Athenians  were  abroad,  and  the  arrival  of  the  un- 
expected assailants  struck  every  one  with  surprise 
and  consternation.     Loud  and  vague  cries  trans- 
mitted the  news  through  all  Peiraeus,  and  from  . 

>  Thuoyd.  ii.  94. 
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Peiraeus  up  to  Athens,  where  it  was  believed  that 
their  harbour  was  actually  taken.     Every  man  ha- 
ving run  home  for  his  arms,  the  whole  force  of  the 
city  rushed  impetuously  down  thither,  with  one 
accord — ^hoplites  as  well  as  horsemen.     But  before 
such  succours  could  arrive,  Teleutias  had  full  time 
to  do  considerable  mischief.     His  seamen  boarded 
the  larger  merchant-ships,  seizing  both  the  men 
and  the  portable  goods  which  they  found  aboard. 
Some  even  jumped  ashore  on  the  quay  (called  the 
Deigma),  laid  hands  on  the  tradesmen,  ship-masters, 
and  pilots,  whom  they  saw  near,  and. carried  them 
away  captive.     Various  smaller  vessels  with  their 
entire  cargoes  were  also  towed  away;  and  even 
three  or  four  triremes.     With  all  these  Teleutias 
sailed  safely  out  of  Peiraeus,  sending  some  of  his 
squadron  to  escort  the  prizes  to  iEgina,  while  he 
himself  with  the  remainder  sailed  southward  along 
the  coast.   As  he  was  seen  to  come  out  of  Peiraeus, 
his  triremes  were  mistaken  for  Athenian,  and  ex- 
cited no  alarm ;  so  that  he  thus  captured  several 
fishing-boats,  and  passage-boats  coming  with  pas- 
sengers from  the  islands  to  Athens — together  with 
some  merchantmen  carrying  corn  and  other  goods, 
at  Sunium.     All  were  carried  safely  into  iEgina^ 
HcUcn-         The  enterprise  of  Teleutias,  thus  admirably  con- 
hu*wOTien^  certed  and  executed  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  pro- 
^the  fl«t    ^^^®^  ^^^  ^^°*  ^  plentiful  booty,  of  which  probably 
—great  loss  not  the  Icast  valuable  portion  consisted  in  the  men 
upon  Athc-  seized  as  captives.   When  sold  at  iEgina,  it  yielded 
so  large  a  return  that  he  was  enabled  to  pay  down 
at  once  a  month's  pay  to  his  seamen ;  who  became 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  18-22. 
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more  attached  to  him  than  ever,  and  kept  the  tri- 
remes in  animated  and  active  service  under  his 
orders*.  Admonished  by  painful  experience,  in- 
deed, the  Athenians  were  now  doubtless  careful 
both  in  guarding  and  in  closing  Peiraeus ;  as  they 
had  become  forty  years  before  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful attack  of  Brasidas.  But  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
vigilance,  they  suffered  an  extent  of  damage  from 
the  indefatigable  Teleutias,  and  from  the  iEginetan 
privateers,  quite  sufficient  to  make  them  weary  of 
the  war*. 

We  cannot  doubt  indeed  that  the  prosecution  of  ".c.  387. 
the  war  must  have  been  a  heavy  financial  burthen  ^^tf^i^^ 
upon  the  Athenians,  from  395  b.c.  downward  to  Athens. 

^  The  Thed- 

387  B.C.  How  they  made  good  the  cost,  without  rfkon. 
any  contributory  allies,  or  any  foreign  support, 
except  what  Konon  obtained  during  one  year  from 
Pharnabazus — we  are  not  informed.  On  the  re- 
vival of  the  democracy  in  403  b.c,  the  poverty  of 
the  city,  both  public  and  private,  had  been  very 
great,  owing  to  the  long  previous  war,  ending  with 
the  loss  of  all  Athenian  property  abroad.  At  a 
period  about  three  years  afterwards,  it  seems  that 
the  Athenians  were  in  arrears,  not  merely  for  the 
tribute-money  which  they  then  owed  to  Sparta  as 
her  subject  allies,  but  also  for  debts  due  to  the 
Boeotians  on  account  of  damage  done ;  that  they 
were  too  poor  to  perform  in  full  the  religious  sacri- 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  24. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  I,  29. 

Even  ten  years  after  this,  however,  when  the  Lacediemonian  harmost 
Sphodrias  marched  from  Thespise  hy  night  to  surprise  Peineus,  it  was 
without  gates  on  the  landside — dnv\<aros — or  at  least  without  any  such 
gates  as  would  resist  an  assault  (Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  20). 
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fices  prescribed  for  the  year,  and  were  obliged  to 
omit  some  even  of  the  more  ancient;  that  the 
docks  as  well  as  the  walls  were  in  sad  want  of  re- 
pair ^  Even  the  pay  to  those  citizens  who  attended 
the  public  assemblies  and  sat  as  Dikasts  in  the  di- 
kasteries — ^pay  essential  to  the  working  of  the  de* 
mocracy — ^was  restored  only  by  degrees  ;  beginning 
first  at  one  obolus,  and  not  restored  to  three  oboli, 
at  which  it  had  stood  before  the  capture,  until  after 
an  interval  of  some  years ^.  It  was  at  this  time  too 
that  the  The6ric  Board,  or  Paymasters  for  the  ge- 
neral expenses  of  public  worship  and  sacrifice,  was 
first  established  ;  and  when  we  read  how  much  the 
Athenians  were  embarrassed  for  the  means  of  cele- 
brating the  prescribed  sacrifices,  there  was  probably 
great  necessity  for  the  formation  of  some  such 
office.  The  disbursements  connected  with  this  ob- 
ject had  been  efiected,  before  403  b.c,  not  by  any 
special  Board,  but  by  the  Hellenotamiae,  or  trea- 
surers of  the  tribute  collected  from  the  allies,  who 
were  not  renewed  after  403  b.c,  as  the  Athenian 
empire  had  ceased  to  exist^.  A  portion  of  the 
money  disbursed  by  the  The6ric  Board  for  the  reli- 
gious festivals,  was  employed  in  the  distribution  of 
two  oboli  per  head,  called  the  diobely,  to  all  present 
citizens,  and  actually  received  by  all — not  merely 

^  Lysias,  Orat.  xxx.  cont.  Nikomachum,  s.  21-30. 

I  trust  this  Oration  so  &r  as  the  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  preceding 
year,  some  ancient  sacrifices  had  heen  omitted  from  state-poverty ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  the  speaker  makes  this  fact  tell  against  Nikoma- 
chus,  may  or  may  not  be  just. 

<  Aristophan.  Ecclesias.  300^10. 

'  See  the  Inscription  No.  147»  in  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscriptt.  Graccor. 
— Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  ii.  7.  p.  179, 180.  Engl,  tranal. 
— and  Schomann,  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Gnec.  s.  77.  p.  320. 
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by  the  poor,  but  by  persons  in  easy  circumstances 
also\  This  distribution  was  made  at  several  festi- 
vals, having  originally  begun  at  the  Dionysia,  for 
the  purpose  ofenabling the  citizens  to  obtain  places' 
at  the  theatrical  representations  in  honour  of  Dio- 
nysus ;  but  we  do  not  know  either  the  number  of  the 
festivals,  or  the  amount  of  the  total  sum.  It  was,  in 
principle,  a  natural  corollary  of  the  religious  idea 
connected  with  the  festival ;  not  simply  because  the 
comfort  and  recreation  of  each  citizen,  individually 
taken,  was  promoted  by  his  being  enabled  to  attend 
the  festival — but  because  the  collective  effect  of  the 
ceremony,  in  honouring  and  propitiating  the  god, 
was  believed  to  depend  in  part  upon  a  multitudi- 
nous attendance  and  lively  manifestations*.  Gra- 
dually, however,  this  distribution  of  The6ric  or  fes- 
tival money  came  to  be  pushed  to  an  abusive  and 
mischievous  excess,  which  is  brought  before  our 
notice  forty  years  afterwards,  during  the  political 
career  of  Demosthenes;  Until  that  time,  we  have 
no  materials  for  speaking  of  it ;  and  what  I  here  no- 
tice is  simply  the  first  creation  of  the  Theftric  Board. 

The  means  of  Athens  for  prosecuting  the  war.  Direct  pro- 
and  for  paying  her  troops  sent  as  well  to  Boeotia  as  £^' 
to  Corinth,  must  have  been  derived  mainly  from 

'  Demosthenes,  Philippic,  iv.  p.  141.  s.  43 ;  Demosth.  Orat.  xliv.  cont. 
Leocharem,  p.  1091.  s.  48. 

'  It  is  common  to  represent  the  festivals  at  Athens  as  if  they  were 
80  many  stratagems  for  feeding  poor  citizens  at  the  public  expense. 
But  the  primitive  idea  and  sentiment  of  the  Grecian  religious  festival — 
the  satisfiM^tion  to  the  god  dependent  upon  multitudinous  spectators 
sympathising,  and  enjoying  themselves  together  {Hfifuya  irdvraf) — ^is 
muc^  anterior  to  the  development  of  democracy  at  Athens.  See  the 
old  oracles  in  Demosthen.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  531.  s.  66;  Homer,  Hynm. 
Apolhn.  147;  K.  F.  Herrmann,  Gottesdienstlich.  Alterthiimer  der 
Qriechen,  s.  8. 
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direct  assessments  on  property,  called  eisphorae. 
And  some  such  assessments  we  find  alladed  to  gene- 
rally as  having  taken  place  daring  these  years; 
though  we  know  no  details  either  as  to  frequency 
or  amounts    But  the  restitution  of  the  Long  Walls 

>  See  inch  direct  anesanenti  on  |mj|ieity  alhided  to  in  Tuioos 
•peeches  of  Lysias,  Ont.  xit.  De  Bonis  Aristophan.  t.  31,  45,  63 ; 
Orat.  xxviL  cont.  Epikntem,  t.  11 ;  Ont.  xxix.  oonL  Philoknit.  t.  14. 
Boeckh  (in  his  Public  Econ.  of  Atbens,  br.  4.  p.  493,  EngL  tnosL, 
which  passage  stands  unaltered  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Gennan  on- 
ginal  recently  published,  p.  642)  a£Snns  that  a  proposition  for  the  as- 
sessment of  a  direct  property-tax  of  one-fortieth,  or  2|  per  cent.,  was 
made  about  this  time  by  a  citizen  named  Euripides,  who  announced  it 
as  intended  to  produce  500  talents  ;  that  the  proposition  was  at  first 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  Athenians,  and  procured  for  its  author 
unbounded  popularity ;  but  that  he  was  presently  cried  down  and  dis- 
graced, because  on  fiuther  examination  the  measure  proved  unsatis- 
fiu;tory  and  empty  talk. 

Sieyers  also  (Geschichte  von  Griech.  bis  zur  Schlachtvon  Mantineia, 
pp.  100, 101)  adopts  the  same  view  as  Boeckh,  that  this  was  a  real  pro- 
position of  a  property-tax  of  2}  per  cent,  made  by  Euripides.  After 
having  alleged  that  the  Athenians  in  these  times  supplied  their  treasury 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  injustice  in  confiscating' the  property  of  rich 
citizens — referring  as  proof  to  passages  in  the  orators,  none  of  which 
establishes  his  conclusion — Sievers  goes  on  to  say — "  But  that  these 
violences  did  not  suffice,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  people  caught 
with  greedy  impatience  at  other  measures.  Thus  a  new  sdieme  of 
finance,  which  however  was  presently  discovered  to  be  insufficient  or 
inapplicable,  excited  at  first  the  most  extravagant  joy."  He  adds  in  a 
note  :  **  The  scheme  proceeded  from  Euripides ;  it  was  a  property-tax 
of  2^  per  cent.  See  Aristophan.  Ecclesiaz.  823 ;  Boeckh,  Staatshaush. 
ii.  p.  27." 

In  my  judgement,  the  assertion  here  made  by  Boeckh  and  Sievers 
rests  upon  no  sufficient  ground.  The  passage  of  Aristophanes  does  not 
warrant  us  in  concluding  anything  at  all  about  a  proposition  for  a  pro- 
perty-tax.    It  is  as  follows : — 

T6  d'  ^vayxos  ovx  ^iravrtt  rffitis  ^funffiev 

TdkaifT  ZtrtcOai  v€VTaK6(ria  r^  froXci 

T^s  Tta-a-apaKoarris,  fjv  cVopio-'  EvpinldtfS ; 

Ktv3v£  Kartxpva-ov  iras  dvrfp  "Evpini^V 

"Ore  di)  d'  dva<rKonovfi€vois  t<f>at»€TO 

'O  At6s  Kopivdos,  icai  t6  irpayfi  ovk  ^piC6<r(V, 

HaXtv  KortniTTcv  iras  aviip  "Evpiiri^ijv, 
What  this  "  new  financial  scheme  "  (so  Sievers  properly  calls  it)  was. 
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and  of  the  fortifications  of  Peirseus  by  Konon,  was 
an  assistance  not  less  valaable  to  the  finances  of 

which  the  poet  here  alludes  to — we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
But  I  venture  to  express  my  decided  conviction  that  it  cannot  have 
been  a  property-tax.  The  terms  in  which  it  is  described  forbid  that 
supposition.  It  was  a  scheme  which  seemed  at  first  sight  exceedingly 
promising  and  gainful  to  the  city,  and  procured  for  its  author  very  great 
popularity ;  but  which  on  farther  examination,  proved  to  be  mere  empty 
boasting  (6  Ac^f  KopivOos).  How  can  this  be  said  about  any  motion  for 
a  property-tax?  That  any  financier  should  ever  have  gained  extraordi- 
nary popularity  by  proposing  a  property-tax,  is  altogether  inconceivable. 
And  a  proposition  to  raise  the  immense  sum  of  500  talents  (which 
Schomann  estimates  as  the  probable  aggregate  charge  of  the  whole 
peace-establishment  of  Athens,  Antiq.  Jur.  Public.  Grsec.  s.  73.  p.  313) 
at  one  blow  by  an  assessment  upon  property !  It  would  be  as  much  as 
any  financier  could  do  to  bear  up  against  the  tremendous  unpopularity 
of  such  a  proposition ;  and  to  induce  the  assembly  even  to  listen  to 
him,  were  the  necessity  ever  so  pressing.  How  odious  are  propositions 
for  direct  taxation,  we  may  know  without  recurring  to  the  specific  evi- 
dence respecting  Athens ;  but  if  any  man  requires  such  specific  evidence, 
he  may  find  it  abundantly  in  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs  of  Demo- 
sthenes. On  one  occasion  (De  Symmoriis,  Or.  xiv.  s.  33.  p.  185)  that 
orator  alludes  to  a  proposition  for  raising  500  talents  by  direct  property- 
tax  as  something  extravagant,  which  the  Athenians  would  not  endure 
to  hear  mentioned. 

Moreover — unpopularity  apart — ^the  motion  for  a  property-tax  could 
scarcely  procure  credit  for  a  financier,  because  it  is  of  all  ideas  the  most 
simple  and  obvious.  Any  man  can  suggest  such  a  scheme.  But  to 
pass  for  an  acceptable  financier,  you  must  propose  some  measure  which 
promises  gain  to  the  state  without  such  undisguised  pressure  upon  in- 
dividuals. 

Lastly,  there  is  nothing  delusive  in  a  property-tax — nothing  which 
looks  gainful  at  first Jsight,  and  then  turns  out  on  farther  examination 
{dpaa-KOTTovfitpoK)  to  be  fiedse  or  uncertain.  It  may  indeed  be  more  or 
less  evaded ;  but  this  can  only  be  known  after  it  has  been  assessed,  and 
when  payment  is  actually  called  for. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  nuiintain  that  the  T€a'<rapaKoa'Tri  proposed  by 
Euripides  was  not  a  property-tax.  What  it  was,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say ;  but  rfo-o-apojcoori)  may  have  many  other  meanings ;  it  might  mean 
a  duty  of  2|  per  cent,  upon  imports  or  exports,  or  upon  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  Laureion;  or  it  might  mean  a  cheap  coinage  or  base 
money,  something  in  the  nature  of  the  Chian  rea-trapaKoo'Tai  (Thucyd. 
viii.  100).  All  that  the  passage  really  teaches  us,  is,  that  some  finan- 
cial proposition  was  made  by  Euripides  which  at  first  seemed  likely  to 
be  lucrative,  but  would  not  stand  an  attentive  examination.  It  is  not 
VOL.  IX.  2  M 
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Athens  than  to  her  political  power.  That  excel- 
lent harboar,  commodious  as  a  mercantile  centre, 

eren  oertain  that  Euripidet  pronuBed  a  receipt  of  500  taknti;  tkia  mm 
u  only  gnren  to  ua  as  a  oomic  eKaggetatkm  of  tfast  which  isoliah  wen 
at  first  fuaaed.  Boeckh  in  more  than  one  {daoe  reaaons  (enoneooaly,  in 
my  judgement)  as  if  this  500  talents  was  a  real  and  tmstworihy  estimate 
and  equal  to  2i  per  cent,  upon  the  taxable  piopaty  of  the  Atheniana. 
He  says  (ir.  8.  p.  520,  Eng.  transl.)  that  *'  Eniipidea  aasomed  aa  the 
basis  of  lus  proposal  for  levying  a  property-tax,  a  taxable  cafiM  of 
20,000  talents"— and  that  ''his  propontion  of  ,\,  was  edUmkUed  to 
produce  500  talents."  No  such  conclusion  can  he  lairiy  drawn  from 
Aristophanes. 

Again,  Boeckh  infers  from  another  passage  in  the  same  play  of  the 
same  author,  that  a  small  direct  property-tax  of  one  fiTO-hnndredth 
part  had  been  recently  imposed.  After  a  speech  from  one  of  the  old 
women,  calling  upon  a  young  man  to  follow  her,  he  rq>lies  (▼.  1006) — 
'AXX'  ovk  arayiof  fuihraf,  tl  fu)  r&w  ifutv 
TijlV  irtPTOKoaviaTipf  KmBtfnat  t§  irdXct* 
Boeckh  himself  admits  (iv.  8.  p.  520)  that  this  passage  is  yery  obsenie^ 
and  so  I  think  erery  one  will  find  it.  l^rwhitt  was  so  perplexed  by  it 
that  he  altered  tft&if  into  crAi^.  Without  presuming  to  assign  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  I  merely  contend  that  it  cannot  be  held  to 
justify  the  afBrmation,  as  a  matter  of  historical  fret,  that  a  property-tax 
of  viv  luid  recently  been  levied  at  Athens,  ahmtly  before  the  rqiresen- 
tation  of  the  Ekklesiazuse. 

I  cannot  refrain  here  from  noticing  another  inference  drawn  by 
Sierers  from  a  third  passage  in  this  same  play — ^the  Kkklesiamsie 
(Qeschichte  Griechenlands  Tom  Ende  der  Pdop.  Kriegs  bis  xur  Schladii 
▼on  Mantineia,  p.  101).  He  says—''  How  melancholy  is  the  fncture  of 
Athenian  popular  life,  which  is  presented  to  us  by  the  EkklesiaxusK 
and  the  second  Plutus,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy  I  What  an  mprtidve  Mrioasnets  (welch  ein  erschiitteinder 
Ernst)  is  expressed  in  the  speech  of  Praxagora  I"  (v.  174  seqq.). 

I  confess  that  I  find  neither  seriousness,  nor  geftuine  and  trustworthy 
colouring,  in  this  speech  of  Praxagora.  It  is  a  comic  case  made  out 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  women  were  more  fit  to  govern 
Athens  than  the  men,  and  setting  forth  the  alleged  follies  of  the  men  in 
terms  of  broad  and  general  disparagement.  The  whole  play  is,  through* 
out,  thorough  frrce  and  frdl  of  Aiistophanic  humour.  And  it  is  surely 
preposterous  to  treat  what  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Plaxagora*  tiie 
leading  feminine  character,  as  if  it  were  historical  evidence  as  to  the 
actual  condition  or  management  of  Athens.  Let  any  one  follow  the 
speech  of  Praxagora  into  the  proposition  of  reform  vdiidi  she  is  made  to 
submit,  and  he  will  then  see  the  absurdity  of  dting  her  discourse  as  if 
it  were  an  harangue  in  Thui^dides.    History  is  jndced  iOangely  tarana- 
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and  now  again  safe  for  the  residence  of  metics  and 
the  importations  of  merchants,  became  speedily  a 
scene  of  animated  commerce^  as  we  have  seen  it 
when  surprised  by  Teleutias.  The  number  of  me- 
tics, or  free  resident  non-citizens,  became  also  again 
large,  as  it  had  been  before  the  time  of  her  reverses, 
and  including  a  number  of  miscellaneous  non-Hel* 
lenic  persons,  from  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Syria\ 
Both  the  port-duties,  and  the  value  of  fixed  pro- 
perty at  Athens,  was  thus  augmented  so  as  in  part 
to  countervail  the  costs  of  war.  Nevertheless  these 
costs,  continued  from  year  to  year,  and  combined 
with  the  damage  done  by  iSginetan  privateers,  were 
seriously  felt,  and  contributed  to  dispose  the  Athe- 
nians to  peace. 

In  the  Hellespont  also,  their  prospects  were  not  b-c.  387. 
only  on  the  decline,  but  had  become  seriously  me-  ^J^^ 
nacing.     After  going  from  iEgina  to  Ephesus  in  j^thTW- 

1  t.  1  "I.  11^         A  bazusto 

the  preceding  year,  and  sending  back  Gorgopas  susa—his 
with  the  ^ginetan  squadron,  Antalkidas  had  placed  thrp^un 
the  remainder  of  his  fleet  under  his  secretary  Niko-  bringT***^ 
lochus,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Hellespont  for  f^^g  ^^^ 
the  relief  of  Abydos.    He  himself  landed,  and  re-  ^^  ^^^ 
paired  to  Tiribazus,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  up  sparta,rati- 
to  the  court  of  Susa.     Here  he  renewed  the  propo-  crea/King, 
sitions  for  the  pacification  of  Greece — on  principles  for^d^by 
of  universal  autonomy,  abandoning  all  the  Asiatic  ^?|^Je. 
Greeks  as  subject  absolutely  to  the  Persian  king — 
which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  carry  through  two 

formed  by  thus  ttuming  comic  wit  into  serious  matter  of  evidence ;  and 
no  histoiy  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  proceeding  as  that  of 
Athens. 

'  Xenoph.  Helleu.  v.  1^  19-24:    compare  vii.  1>  3,  4;  Xenoph.  De 
Vectigalibus,  chapters  i.  ii.  iii.  &c. ;  Xenoph.  De  Repub.  Athen.  i.  17» 
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years  before.    Though  the  Spartans  geaerally  were 
odious  to  ArtaxerxeSy  Antalkidas  behaved  with  so 
much  dexterity^  as  to  gain  the  royal  favour  person- 
ally, while  all  the  influence  of  Tiribazus  was  em- 
ployed to  second  his  political  views.     At  length 
they  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  King  form- 
ally to  adopt  the  peace,  and  to  proclaim  war  against 
any  Greeks  who  should  refuse  to  accede  to  it,  em- 
powering the  Spartans  to  enforce  it  everywhere  as 
his  allies  and  under  his  sanction.     In  order  to  re« 
move  one  who  would  have  proved  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  this  measure,  the  King  was  farther  induced 
to  invite  the  satrap  Pharnabazus  up  to  court,  and 
to  honour  him  with  his  daughter  in  marriage; 
leaving  the  satrapy  of  Daskylium  under  the  tem- 
porary administration  of  Ariobarzanes,  a  personal 
friend   and   guest   of  Antalkidas  ^     Thus  armed 
against  all  contingences,  Antalkidas  and  Tiribazus 
returned  from  Susa  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in 
the  spring  of  387  b.c.^  not  only  bearing  the  formal 
diploma  ratified  by  the  King's  seal,  but  command- 
ing ample  means  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  since,  in 
addition  to  the  full  forces  of  Persia,  twenty  addi- 
tional triremes  were  on  their  way  from  Syracuse 
and  the  Greco-Italian  towns,  sent  by  the  despot 
Dionysius  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians >. 

On  reaching  the  coast,  Antalkidas  found  Niko- 
lochus  with  his  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  blocked  up 
in  Abydos  by  the  Athenians  under  Iphikrates ;  who, 
with  thirty-two  sail,  were  occupying  the  European 
side  of  the  Hellespont.     He  immediately  repaired 

'  Plutarch,  Artaxen.  c.  22.  *  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  1,  28. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  1,  2^27. 
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to  Abydos  by  land,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  ^^^^^ 
of  stealing  out  by  night  with  his  fleet  up  the  strait  mandofthe 
towards  the  Propontis ;  spreading  the  rumour  that  monian  and 
he  was  about  to  attack  Chalk^don,  in  concert  with  fiJ^Tn^e 
a  party  in  the  town.  But  he  stopped  at  Perk6t6,  J^fiX"*' 
and  lay  hid  in  that  harbour  until  he  saw  the  Athe-  !i»'*  ^^' 

J  .  His  suc- 

nian  fleet  (which  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  him  upon  cesses 
the  false  scent  laid  out)  pass  by  towards  Prokonnfi-  S^enUns. 
sus.  The  strait  being  now  clear,  Antalkidas  sailed 
down  it  again  to  meet  the  Syracusan  and  Italian 
ships,  whom  he  safely  joined.  Such  junction,  with 
a  view  to  which*  his  recent  manoeuvre  had  been 
devised,  rendered  him  more  than  a  match  for  his 
enemies.  He  had  further  the  good  fortune  to  cap- 
ture a  detached  Athenian  squadron  of  eight  triremes, 
which  Thrasybulus  (a  second  Athenian  citizen  of 
that  name)  was  conducting  from  Thrace  to  join  the 
main  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Hellespont.  Lastly, 
additional  reinforcements  also  reached  Antalkidas 
from  the  zealous  aid  of  Tiribazus  and  Ariobarzanes, 
insomuch  that  he  founci  himself  at  the  head  of  no 
less  than  eighty  triremes,  besides  a  still  greater 
number  which  were  under  preparation  in  the  various 
ports  of  Ionia\ 

Such  a  fleet,  the  greatest  which  had  been  seen  in  ^^ 
the  Hellespont  since  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  was  ragementof 
so  much  superior  to  anything  that  could  be  brought  anxfetyTf 
to  meet  it,  and  indicated  so  strongly  the  full  force  f^^" 
of  Persia  operating  in  the  interests  of  Sparta — that  ^^^^ 
the  Athenians  began  to  fear  a  repetition  of  the  same 
calamitous  sufiering  which  they  had  already  under- 

*  Diodor.  xv.  2.    These  triremes  were  employed  in  the  ensuing  year 
for  the  proseGUtion  of  the  war  against  Evagoraa. 
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Tiribazus 
summons 
them  all  to 
Sardis,  to 
hear  the 
convention 
which  had 
been  sent 
downbjthe 
Great  King. 

Tenns  of 
the  conven- 
tion, called 
the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 


gone  from  Lysander.  A  portion  of  such  hardship 
they  at  once  hegan  to  taste.  Not  a  single  merchant- 
ship  reached  them  from  the  Euxine,  all  being  seized 
and  detained  by  Antalkidas;  so  that  their  main 
supply  of  imported  corn  was  thus  cut  off.  More- 
over, in  the  present  encouraging  state  of  affairs,  the 
JSginetan  privateers  became  doubly  active  in  ha- 
rassing the  coasting  trade  of  Attica ;  and  this  com- 
bination, of  actual  hardship  with  prospective  alarm, 
created  a  paramount  anxiety  at  Athens  to  terminate 
the  war.  Without  Athens,  the  other  allies  would 
have  no  chance  of  success  through  their  own  forces ; 
while  the  Argeians  also,  hitherto  the  most  obstinate, 
had  become  on  their  own  account  desirous  of  peace, 
being  afraid  of  repeated  Lacedaemonian  invasions 
of  their  territory.  That  Sparta  should  press  for  a 
peace,  when  the  terms  of  it  were  suggested  by  her- 
self, is  not  wonderAil.  Even  to  her,  triumphant  as 
her  position  now  seemed,  the  war  was  a  heavy 
burden*. 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  the  Gre- 
cian world,  when  Tiribazus  summoned  the  contend- 
ing parties  into  his  presence,  probably  at  Sardis,  to 
hear  the  terms  of  the  convention  which  had  just 
come  down  from  Susa.  He  produced  the  original 
edict,  and  having  first  publicly  exhibited  the  regal 
seal,  read  aloud  as  follows : — 

''  King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities 
in  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  Klazomenae  and  Cyprus, 
shall  belong  to  him.  He  thinks  it  just  also,  to 
leave  all  the  other  Hellenic  cities  autonomous, 
both  small  and  great — except  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 

>  3i:en.Hellen.y.  1,28,29. 
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Skyros,  which  are  to  belong  to  Athens,  as  they  did 
originally.  Should  any  parties  refuse  to  accept 
this  peace,  I  will  make  war  upon  them,  along  with 
those  who  are  of  the  same  mind,  by  land  as  well  as 
by  sea,  with  ships  and  with  money  *." 

Instructions  were  given  to  all  the  deputies  to  congrewtt 
report  the  terms  of  this  edict  to  their  respective  aoceptanc« 
cities,  and  to  meet  again  at  Sparta  for  acceptance  tion/^ 
or  rejection.     When  the  time  of  meeting  arrived*,  JSJ^jJJ.Th« 
all  the  cities,  in  spite  of  their  repugnance  to  the  2^*^,[^^ 
abandonment  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  partly  also  under  re- 
to  the  second  condition,  nevertheless  felt  themselves  the  bobo- 
overruled  by  superior  force  and  gave  a  reluctant  *^  ^^^ 
consent.     On  taking  the  oaths,  however,  the  The- 
bans  tried  indirectly  to  make  good  an  exception  in 
their  own  case,  by  claiming  to  take  the  oath  not 
only  on  behalf  of  themselves,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
Boeotian  cities  generally ;  a  demand  which  Agesi- 
laus  in  the  name  of  Sparta  repudiated,  as  virtually 
cancelling  that  item  in  the  pacification  whereby  the 
small  cities  were  pronounced  to  be  autonomous  as 
well  as  the  great.     When  the  Theban  deputy  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  relinquish  his  claim  without 
fresh  instructions  from  home,  Agesilaus  desired  him 
to  go  at  once  and  consult  his  countrymen.    ''  You 
may  tell  them  (said  he)  that  if  they  do  not  comply, 
they  will  be  shut  out  from  the  treaty." 

It  was  with  much  delight  that  Agesilaus  pro- 
nounced this  peremptory  sentence,  which  placed 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  1,  31. 

In  this  docninent  there  is  the  same  mtrodiiction  of  the  first  person 
immediately  following  the  third,  as  in  the  correspondence  between 
Pausanias  and  Xerxes  (Thncyd.  i.  128,  129). 

'  Diodor.  ziy.  110. 
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^^^^     Thebes  in  so  humiliating  a  dilemma.     Antipathy 
allow  the     towards  the  Thebans  was  one  of  his  strongest  sen* 
reserve, and  timents,  and  he  exulted  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
Sn^naSf  pcFsist  in  their  refusal ;  so  that  he  would  thus  be 
2^J*2^  enabled  to  bring  an  overwhelming  force  to  crush 
hSedoT    *^®^^  isolated  city.     So  eagerly  did  he  thirst  for  the 
Thebes,  t#    expectcd  triumph,  that  immediately  on  the  depart* 
war  with     urc  of  thcTheban  deputies,  and  before  their  answer 
ri(^i^^  could  possibly  have  been  obtained,  he  procured  the 
bMs  Mc"     consent  of  the  Ephors,  offered  the  border  sacrifice, 
2^^^^    and  led  the  Spartan  force  out  as  far  as  Tegea.  From 
wndition-    that  city  he  not  only  despatched  messengers  in  all 
directions  to   hasten  the  arrival    of  the  Perioeki, 
but  also  sent  forth  the  officers  called  xenagi  to  the 
cities  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  to  muster  and 
bring  together  the  respective  contingents.     But  in 
spite  of  all  injunctions  to  despatch,  his  wishes  were 
disappointed.     Before  he  started  from  Tegea,  the 
Theban  deputies  returned  with  the  intimation  that 
they  were  prepared  to  take  the  oath  for  Thebes 
alone,  rcognising  the  other  Boeotian  cities  as  auto- 
nomous.    Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans  were  thus 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  minor  triumph,  in 
itself  very  serious  and  considerable,  of  having  de- 
graded Thebes  from  her  federal  headship,  and  iso- 
lated her  from  the  Boeotian  cities  ^ 

The  unmeasured  and  impatient  miso-Theban 
bitterness  of  Agesilaus,  attested  here  by  his  friend 
and  panegyrist,  deserves  especial  notice;  for  it  will 
be  found  to  explain  much  of  the  misconduct  of 
Sparta  and  her  officers  during  the  ensuing  years. 
There  yet  remained  one  compliance  for  Agesilaus 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  1,  32, 33. 
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to  exact.     The  Argeian  auxiliaries  were  not  yet  Agesiiaus 
withdrawn  from  Corinth ;  and  the  Corinthian  go«  corinthiana 
vernment  might  probably  think  that  the  terms  of  SrJ^"their 
the  peace,  leaving  their  city  autonomous,  permitted  ^^ggJSes. 
them  to  retain  or  dismiss  these  auxiliaries  at  their  ThephUo- 

Argeian 

own  discretion.     But  it  was  not  so  that  Agesiiaus  Corinthiana 

ffo  into 

construed  the  peace;  and  his  construction,  right  exile:  the 
or  wrong,  was  backed  by  the  power  of  enforcement.  Sian^corS-" 
He  sent  to  inform  both  Argeians  and  Corinthians,  ^^^j^^ 
that  if  the  auxiliaries  were  not  withdrawn,  he  would 
march  his  army  forthwith  into  both  territories.  No 
resistance  could  be  oflfered  to  his  peremptory  man- 
date. The  Argeians  retired  from  Corinth  ;  and  the 
vehement  philo- Argeian  Corinthians — especially 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  at 
the  festival  of  the  Eukleia — retired  at  the  same 
time  into  voluntary  exile,  thinking  themselves  no 
longer  safe  in  the  town.  They  found  a  home 
partly  at  Argos,  partly  at  Athens*,  where  they  were 
most  hospitably  received.  Those  Corinthians  who 
had  before  been  in  exile,  and  who,  in  concert  with 
the  Lacedsemonian  garrison  at  Lechseum  and  Si* 
kyon,  had  been  engaged  in  bitter  hostility  against 
their  countrymen  in  Corinth — were  immediately 
readmitted  into  the  city.  According  to  Xenophon, 
their  readmission  was  pronounced  by  the  sponta- 
neous voice  of  the  Corinthian  citizens*.  But  we 
shall  be  more  correct  in  affirming,  that  it  was  pro- 
cured by  the  same  intimidating  summons  from 
Agesiiaus  which  had  extorted  the  dismissal  of  the 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1«  34 ;  Demosthen.  adv.  Leptin.  c.  13.  p.  473. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  Ij  34.  Ol  d*  clXXoi  voklrai  €kopt€s  icarcdcxoiro  rovs 
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Argeians^  The  restoration  of  the  exiles  from  Le- 
chaeum  on  the  present  occasion  was  no  more  volun- 
tary than  that  of  the  Athenian  exiles  had  been 
eighteen  years  before,  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war — or  than  that  of  the  Phliasian  exiles 
was,  two  or  three  years  afterwards*, 

'  Such  is  in  fact  the  version  of  the  story  in  Xenophon's  Encomium 
upon  Agesilaui  (ii.  21),  where  it  is  made  a  matter  of  honour  to  the 
latter,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  peace,  except  with  a  compulsory 
clause  (^vayMure)  that  the  Corinthian  and  Thehan' exiles  should  be 
restored.  The  Corinthian  exiles  had  been  actively  co-operating  with 
Agesilaus  against  Corinth.  Of  Theban  exiles  we  have  beard  nothing ; 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  there  were  several  serving  with  Agesilaus — 
and  also  pretty  certain  that  he  would  insist  upon  their  restoration. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2, 8. 
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